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PREFACE. 





Te Reformation from Popery marks an epoch un- 
questionably the most important in the History of 
modern Europe. The effects of the change which it 
produced, in religion, in manners, in politics, and 
in literature, continue to be felt at the present day. 
Nothing, surely, can be more interesting than an in- 
vestigation of the history of that period, and of those 
men who were the instruments, under Providence, of 
accomplishing a revolution which has proved so bene- 
ficial to mankind. e 


Though many able writers have employed their 
talents in tracing the causes and consequences of 
the Reformation, and though the leading facts re- 
specting its progress in Scotland have been repeat- 
edly stated, it occurred to me that the subject was 
by no means exhausted. I was confirmed in this 
opinion by amore minute examination of the eccle- 
siastical history of this country, which I began for 
my own satisfaction several years ago. While I 
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was pleased at finding that there existed such ample 
materials for illustrating the history of the Scottish 
Reformation, I could not but regret that no one 
had undertaken to digest and exbibit the informa- 
tion on this subject which lay hid in manuscripts, 
and in books which are now little known or con-' 
sulted, Not presuming, however, that I had the 
ability or the leisure requisite for executing a task 
of such difficulty and extent, J formed the design 
of drawing up memorials of our national Reformer, 
in which his personal history might be combined with 
illustrations of the progress of that great undertaking, 
in the advancement of which he acted so conspicuous 
a part. 


A work of this kind seemed to be wanting. The 
name of Knox, indeed, often occurs in the general 
histories of the period, and some of our historians 
have drawn, with their usual ability, the leading 
traits of a character with which they could not fail 
to be struck; but it was foreign to their object te 
detail the events of his life, and it was not to be 
expected that they would bestow that minute and 
critical attention on his history which is neces- 
sary to form a complete and accurate idea of his 
character. Memoirs of his life have been pre- 
fixed to editions of some of his works, and inserted 
in biographical ¢ollections and periodical publica- 
tions ; but in many instances their authors were 
destitute of proper information, and in others they 
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were precluded, by the limits to which they were 
confined, from entering into those minute. state- 
ments, which are so useful for illustrating: individ. 
ual character, and render biography both pleas. 
ing and instructive. Nor can it escape observa- 
tion, that a number of writers have been guilty of 
great injustice to the memory of our Reformer, and, 
from prejudice, from ignorance, or from inattention, 
have exhibited a distorted caricature, instead of a 
genuine portrait. 


I was encouraged to prosecute my design, in con- 
sequence of my possessing a manuscript volume of 
Knox’s Letters, which throw considerable light 
upon his character and history. The advantages 
which I have derived from this volume will appear 
in the course of the work, where it is quoted under the 
general title of MLS. Letiers.* 

The other MSS. which I have chiefly made use 
of are Calderwood’s large History of the Church of 
Seotland, Row’s History, and Wodrow’s Collec. 
tions. Calderwood’s History, besides much valua- 
ble information respecting the early period of the 
Reformation, contains a collection of letters written 
by Knox between 1559 and 1572, which, together 
with those in my possession, extend over twenty 
years of the most active period of his life. LT have 
carefully consulted this history as far as it relates 
* See an aceount of this MS. in p. 527, 528. 
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io the period of which I write., ~The copy - which 
I quote most frequently. belongs to the Church of 
Scotland... In the advocates Library, besides a.com. 
plete copy of that work, there is a folio volume of 
it, reaching to the end of the year 1572. It was 
written in 1634, and has a number of. interlinea- . 
tions and marginal alterations, differing from the 
other copies, which, if not made by the author’s 
own hand, were most probably done under. his eye. 
I have sometimes quoted this copy. ‘The reader will 
easily discern when this is the case, as the refer- 
ences to it are made merely by. the year under 
which the transaction is recorded, the volume. not 
being paged. | xe 

Row, in composing the early part of his Historie 
of the Kirk, had the assistance of Momoing, written 
by Dav id Ferguson, his father-in-law, who was ad- 
mitted minister of Dunfermline at the establishment 
of the Reformation... Copies of this History seem to 
have been taken before the author had put the fin- 
ishing hand to it, which may account for the addi- 
tional matier to be found in some of them. I have 
occasionally quoted the copy which belongs to the 
Divinity Library in Edinburgh, but more frequently 
one transcribed in 1726, which is more full than any 
other copy that I have had access to see. 

The industrious Wodrow had amassed a valuable 
collection of MSS. relating to the ecclesiastical his- 
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tory of Scotland, the greater part of which is now 
deposited in our public libraries. In the library of 
the University of Glasgow there are a number of vol- 
umes in folio, containing collections which he had 
made for illustrating the lives of the Scottish Reform- 
ers, and divines of the sixteenth century. These 
have supplied me with some interesting facts. They 
are quoted under the name of Wodrow’s MSS. in 
Bibl. Coll. Glas: 


For the transactions of the General Assembly I 
have consulted the Register, commonly called the 
Book of the Universal Kirk. There are several cop- 
ies of this MS. in the country. That which is follow- 
ed in this work, and which is the oldest that I have 
examined, belongs to the Advocates Library. 


IT have endeavoured to avail myself of the printed 
histories of the period, and of books published in the 
age of the Reformation, which often incidentally men- 
tion facts which are not recorded by historians. In 
the Advocates Library, which contains an invaluable 
treasure of information respecting Scottish affairs, 
I had the opportunity of examining the original edi- 
tions of most of the Reformer’s works, The rarest 
of all his tracts is the narrative of his Disputation 
with the Abbot of Crossraguel, which scarcely any 
writer since Knox’s time seems to have seen. Afier 
IL had given up all hopes of procuring a sight of this 
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curious tract, I was* accidentally informed that a 
copy of it was ‘in the library of Alexander Boswell, 
Esq. of Auchinleck, who very politely communicated 
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it to me. 


In pointing out the sources which I have eonsult- . 
el, I wish not to be understood as intimating that the 
reader may expect, in the following work, much in- 
formation which is absolutely new. “’Those who en- 
gage in researches of this kind, must lay their ac- 
count with finding the result of their discoveries re- 
duced within a small compass, and should be pre: 
pared to expect that many of their readers will only 
glance with a cursory eye what they procured with 
great, perhaps with unnecessary labour. ‘The prin- 
cipal facts respecting the Reformation and the Re- 
former are already known. I flatter myself, how- 
ever, that I have been able to place some of them 
in a new and more just light, and to bring for- 
ward others which have not hitherto been generally 
known. 


The reader will find the authorities, upon which I. 
have proceeded in the statement of facts, carefally 


- marked; but my object was rather to be select than 


numerous in my references: When I had occasion 
to introduce facts which have’ been often repeated in 
histories, and are’ already established and unques- 
tionable, I did not reckon it necessary to be so par- 
ticular in producing the authorities. 
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_. After so many writers of Biography have incurred 
the. charge either of uninteresting generality, or of 
tedious prolixity, it would betray great arrogance 
were I to presume that I had approached the due 
medium. I have particularly felt the difficulty, in 
writing the life of a public character, of observing 
the line which divides biography from general history. 
Desirous of giving unity to the narrative, and at the 
same time anxious to convey information respecting 
the ecclesiastical and literary history of the period, I 
have separated a number of facts and illustrations of 
this description, and placed them in notes at the end 
of the Life. Iam not without apprehensions that I 
may have exceeded in the number or length of these 
notes, and that some readers may think that in at- 
tempting to relieve one part of the work, I have over- 
loaded another. 


No apology, Lirust, will be deemed necessary for 
the freedom with which I have expressed my senti- 
ments on the public questions which naturally occur- 
red in the course of the narrative. Some of these are 
at variance with opinions which are popular in the 
present age ; but it does not follow from this that they 
are false, or that they should have been suppressed. 
L have not become the indiscriminate panegyrist of 
the Reformer, but neither have I been deterred, by 
the apprehension of incurring this charge, from wvin- 
dicating him wherever I considered his conduct to be 


justifiable, or from apologising for him against uncan. 
B 
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did and exaggerated eensures. The attacks which 
have been made on his character from so many quar- 
ters, and the attempts to wound the Reformation 
through him, must be my excuse for having so often 
adopted the language of apology. 


In the Appendix I have inserted a number of 
Knox’s letters, and other papers relative to that pe- 
riod, none of which, as far as I know, have formerly 
been published. Several others, intended for inser- 
tion in the same place, have been kept back, as the 
work has swelled toa eveater size than was expected. 
A very scarce Poem, written in commendation of the 
Reformer, and published in the year after his death, 
is re-printed in the Supplement. It confirms several 
facts contained in the Life. . 


The portrait prefixed is engraved from a painting 
in the possession of the Right Honourable Lord 
Torphichen, with the use of which his ‘Lordship, in 
the most obliging manner, favoured the publishers, 
pas is every reason to think that it is a Senuine 
likeness, as it strikingly agrees with the print of our 
Reformer, which Beza, who was personally sceiietie, 
ed with him, published in his Icones. I have mane 
before me a small brass medal struck in memory of 
Knox. On the one side of it is a iv atti 
other side is the following nore ee ee 
; ; cap- 
itals: JOANNES KNOXUS scoTUs THEOLOGUS ECCLESLE 
EDIM BURGENSIS PASTOR. OBIT EDIMBURGI AN, 1572, 
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' mT. 57. It appears to have been executed at a period 
much later than the Reformer’s death. 'There is an 
error of ten years as to his age; and as Beza has 
fallen into the same mistake, it is not improbable that 
the inscription was copied from his Icones, and that 
the medal was struck on the continent. 


When the printing of the following Life was fin- 
ished, and I was employed in correcting the Notes 
at the end, a History of the Reformation in Scotland, 
by Dr. Cook of Lawrencekirk, was puplished. After 
what I have already said, I need seareely add, that 
the appearance of such a work gave me gvreat satis- 
faction. The author is a friend to civil and religious 
liberty ; he has done justice to the talents and char- 
acter of the Reformers, and evineed much industry 
and impartiality in examining the authorities from 
which he has taken his materials. Had he had more 
full access to the sources of information, he would 
no doubt have done greater justice to the subject, and 
‘rendered his work still more worthy of public favour ; 
but T trust that it will be useful in correcting mis- 
takes and prejudices which are extremely common, 
and in exciting attention to a branch of our national 
history which has been long neglected. Where our 
subject coincides, I have in general observed an 
agreement in the narrative, and sometimes in the re- 
flections: in several instances, however, we differ 
materially in the statement of facts, in the judgment 
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which we have expressed about them, and in the de- 
lineation of character. The judicious reader will 
decide on which side the truth lies, by comparing the 
reasons which we have advanced, and the authorities 
to which we haye appealed. 
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PERIOD I. 


FROM HIS BIRTH, ANNO 1505, TO HIS EMBRACING OF 
THE REFORMED RELIGION, ANNO 1542. 


Joun Knox was born in the year one thousand, five 
hundred, and five. The place of his nativity has been 
disputed. That he was born at Gifford, a village in 
East Lothian, has been the most prevailing opinion ;* 
but the tradition of the country fixes his birth at Had- 
dington, the principal town of the county. The house 
in which he is said to have been born is still shewn 


* Beza, who was contemporary, and personally acquainted 
with our Reformer, designs him “ Joannes Cnoxus, Scotus, Gifford- 
- iensis,” Ieones Virorum Ilustrium, Ee. iij. Anno 1580. Spottis- 
wood says he was “ born in Gifford, within Lothian,” History, p. 
265, Anno 1677. David Buchanan, in the account of Knox, pre- 
fixed to the edition of his History of the Reformation, published 
Anno 1644, gives the same account; which has been adopted in 
all the sketches of his life, that have accompanied his history, even 
in the edition printed from authentic MSS. Anno 1732. In a 
@ Genealogical account of the Knoxes,” (a MS. in the possession 
of the family of the late Mr. James Knox, Minister of Scoon) 
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by the inhabitants, in one of the suburbs of the town, 
called the Gifford-gate. This house, with some ad- 
joining acres of land, continued to be possessed by 
the family until about 50 years ago, when it was pur- 
chased from them by the Earl of Wemyss.* 
The name of his mother was Sinclair.t His fa- 
ther was descended from an ancient and respectable 
family, who possessed the lands of Knock, Ranferly, 
and Craigends, in the shire of Renfrew. The de- 
scendants of this family have been accustomed. to 
claim him as a cadet, and to enumerate among the 
honours of their house, that it gave birth to the 
Scottish Reformer, a bishop of Raphoe, and of the 
Isles.{ At what particular period his ancestors re- 
moved from their original seat, and settled in Lo- 
ihian, I have not been able exactly to ascertain.§ 


the reformer’s father is said to have been proprietor of the estate 
ef Gifford. Scott’s History of the Reformers im Seotland, p- 94. 

* Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries in Seotland, p. 69, 
70. Archibald Hamilton, a contemporary and a countryman of 
Knox, g gives the same account of the place of his: birth, “ Obseuris: 
sione Calviniane Secte apud Scotos, Dialogus, p- 64. Ee 
1577. Wamilton, indeed, is a writer entitled to no credit, when he 
had any temptation to lie; butas to such a cireumstance as this, 
there is no reason to suspect him of intentional falsification. Ano= 
ther writer of the same kidney says, that he was born « prope Ha~ 
dintonam,” Laingzus (Scotus) De Vita, et Moribus, atque rebus 
gestis Hereticorum nostri temporis. Pari islis, 1584.» rs 

f In letters written by the reformer, in times of persecution or 
war, when there was a risk of their being inter ‘cepted, he was ae- 
eustomed to subseribe, « John Sinclair. Under this signature at 
one of them. in the sollegtion. of his. letters i im my possession, is. 
the following note: “vis was his mother’ s “ar wlk. he wrait 
in time of trubill.” MS. Letters, p.3 46. 

‘+ Nisbet’s Heraldry, p. 480. Crawfurd’s Renfr ew, bs tee 
part Ti. Pp. 30, 439, Account of Knox, prefixed to his History, 
Anno 1732. page ii. Keith’s Scottish Bishops, Puli. ; 

“§ David Buchanan, ut OS says that 6 his father was a brother 
zon of the house of Ranferlie.”” The accoant which the Reformer 
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‘sObseurity of parentage can reflect no dishonour 
upon him» who has raised himself to distinction, 
by his virtues and talents. But the assertion of some 
writers, that our Reformer’s parents were in poor 
circumstances, is contradicted by facts. They were 
able to give their son a liberal education, which, in 
that age, was far from being common. In his youth 
-he was put to the grammar-school of Haddington; 
-and, after acquiring the principles of the Latin 
language there, was sent, by his father, to the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, at that time the most eele- 
brated seminary in vate ees: This was about 
mag + GaP rt a! 
himself gave of his siaclonat ina saci till Ww ith the Earl of 
Bothwell, implies that.they had settled in East Lothian, as early 
as the days of his great-grandfather: “ My Lord, (says he) my 
‘great-grandfather, gudeschir, and father, have served your Lord- 
chip’s predecessours, and some ef them have dyed under their 
standards ; and this is a pairt of the obligatioun of our Scottish 
indness.”—Knox, Historie of the Reformatioun, p. 306.’ 
_ * Dr. Mackenzie says, the reformer was “the son bf a poor 
“countryman, as we are informed by those who knew him very well: 
his parents, though in a mean condition, put their son to the 
grammar-school of Haddington; where, after he had learned his 
grammar, he served for some time the laird of Langniddrie’s chil- 
dren, who being sent by their parents to the university of St. An- 
drews, he thereby had occasion of learning his philosophy. ”y 
Lives of Scottish Writers, Part iii. p. 411. me his authorities for 
these assertions, the Doctor has printed on the margin, “Dr. Ha- 
milton, Dr. Baillie, and many others;” popish writers, who, re- 
gardless of their own character, fabricated or retailed such tales 
_as they thought most disereditable to the reformer, many of which 
Mackenzie himself is obliged to pronounce “ ridiculous stories 
that are altogether improbable,” p.132. Dr. Baillie was Alex- 
ander Baillie, a Benedictine Monk in the Scottish monastery of 
Wirtsburgh ; and, as he wrote in the year 1623, it is ridiculous 
to talk of his being well acquainted either with the reformer or his 
father. Hamilton, (the earliest authority) instead of supporting 
Mackenzie’s assertions, informs us, so far as his language is in- 
telligible, that he was in priests orders before he undertook the 
eare of children: ‘que vietrm sibi pararet magis, quam ut dee 
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the year 1524;* at which time George Buchanan 
eommenced his studies, under the same masters, and 
in the same college of St. Salvador. 

The state of learning in Scotland at this motion | 
and the progress which it made in the subsequent 
part of the century, have not been examined with 
the attention which they deserve, and which has been 
bestowed on contemporaneous subjects. of inferi- 
or importance. ‘There were unquestionably learned, 
Scoismen in the early part of the sixteenth century; 
but the most of them owed their chief acquirements 
to the advantage of a foreign education. Those 
improvements, which the revival of literature had 
introduced into the schools of Ttaly and France, 
were long in reaching the universities of Scot- 
Jand, originally formed upon their model, and, when 
they did arrive, were regarded with a suspicious 
eye. The principal branches cultivated in our uni- 
versities were the Aristotelian philosophy, scholastic 
theology, with canon and civil law.t The schools 
serviret (Simonis illius magi hue usque sequutus vestigia) presby- 
ter primum fieri de more quamvis illiteratus tum in privatis xdi- 
bus puerorum in vulgaribus literis formandorum curam capere 
eoactus est.” De Confusione Calv. Sectz, p.64. The fact is, 
that Knox entered into the family of Langniddrie as tutor, after 
he had finislied his education at St. Andrews ; and as late as 
Anno 1547, he was employed i in teaching the young men theit 
grammar. Historie, p. 67. oe 

* T have not received the information which enables me to as- 
certain the particular year in which Knox entered the university, 
but expect to have it in my power to insert it in the Appendix. 

+ Boetii Vitz Episeopor. Murthlae. et Aberdon. fol. xxix. coll. 
eum fol. xxvi.—xxviii. Impress. Anno 1522. This little work is 


of great value, and contains almost the only authentic notices 
which we possess, as to the state of learning in Scotland, about the. 


beginning of the sixteenth century. Mackenzie, the copiator of the 
fabulous Dempster, (who gives anaccount of learned men that never 


existed, and of books that no man ever saw or could see,) talks of 
almost every writer whom be mentions, as finishing the course of 
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“Seeted in "he principal ’ towns ‘of the kingdom af- 
Pens means Os instruction in the Latin tongue, 
jie knowledge o ch. in some degree, was requi- 
r enabling the’ clergy to igettord the religious 
poh Bat the Greek language: long after it had 
Pt “enthusiastically studied on the continent, — 
Mee P60 Only Rua .a seat fms Ader « 
Wenbsaclpeincthnsielic Lettres and Philosophy” i in one ¢ of the Pie 


_ Universities. ‘These are merely w Ww ords ofeourse. Some of the Ari- 
stotelian rules concerning rhetor rie mi asht be delivered by the pro- 


eae of scholastic toate, but until the Reformation: there 
it appear to'lrave been uy eoutieet this kind. At that pe- 
“riod, a course of rhetoric was appointed to be taught in the eol- 
_leges.., First Book of mee p. 40,42. Edit, Anno 1624... 
ng ar-se 8 in Scotland, those of Aberdeen 
ot eh athe 8 ave oe ete ee me first half of 
teenth century. Jolin Vaus was sceta? ofthe former, about. 
heal svtradhltees eelebrated by Boece, at that time Principal 
vof the University of Aberdeen, for his knowledge of the Latin 
_ tongue, and — in the education of youth, _ From Boece’s s ac- 
offend? Basan! ection uth, ae ake pees established he- 
obygal re tol he wi iversity etii Vitex, ut supra, ‘fol. 
s the author of Lath Gramniar, printed at Edin- 
fate Anno, 1566, which is now exceedingly rare. 
imson was “master 0 of the school of Perth, although at 
‘clone er than | the former, and taught Latin with 
amuch success. A greater number ch learned me i proceeded from 
hia school than fron Lan, other in the kingdom. e had sometimes 
wis T his charge 300» ys, many of an sons of the prineipal 
lity and ge entr int he kingdom. Row’s MS. Historie, Pp: ih, 
‘He vee P ag the establishment of the Reformation 1560, and 
er of Dunning a Cargill, from which he was 
paola A sane to eae rat he sustained the double 
e. ° iaite tammar-school, and minister of the parish. 
He was the riba oie | Rudiments, which continued to be 
_faught in in the schools until the time of Ruddiman, and were much 
“esteemed by that stat! scholar. Row, ut supra, Keith, p. 534. 
_Chalmer’s Life ‘of R uddiman, p. p- 24, 22, 63. At the Reformation; 
_the Protestant. clergy ‘reeommended and earnestly pressed the 
“erection of a school in every parish. First Book of Discipline 
p- 40. In many it instances this was ye i wan? but it was, 
not enacted by Parliament, until Anno 4 638." ‘ 
D ) 
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after it had become a fixed branch of education in. 


the neighbouring kingdom, continued to be almost 
unknown in Scotland. Individuals acquired the 
knowledge of it abroad; but the first attempts to 
teach it in this country were of a private nature, and 
exposed their patrons to the suspicion of heresy. 


The town of Montrose is distinguished by being: 


the first place, as far as I have been able to discov- 
er, in which Greek was taught in Scotland; and 
Joun Erskine of Don is entitled to the honour of 
being regarded as the first of his countrymen who 
patronized the study of that polite and useful lan- 
guage. As early as the year 1534, that enlightened 
and public-spirited baron, on returning from his tray- 
els, brought with him a Frenchman, skilled in the 
Greek tongue, whom he settled in Montrose; and, 
upon his removal, he liberally encouraged others to 
come from France and succeed to his place. From 
this private seminary, many Greek scholars proceed- 
ed, and the knowledge of the language was gradu- 
ally diffused through the kingdom.* | After. this: 
statement, I need scarcely add, that the Oriental 
tongues were at this time utterly unknown in this. 
country. It was not until the establishment of the 
Reformation, that Hebrew began to be studied; and 
Joun Row was the first who taught it, having open- 
“ed a class for this purpose in ‘the year 1560, imme. 
diately upon his settlement as minister: in’ Perth.+ 
From that time, the knowledge of the Greek and the 
Eastern languages advanced among our priate 
with a rapid pace.t © 9 


* Life of John Erskine of Dun, p- 2. “eth Wary MSS. i in 
Glas. Coll. Lib. The industrious collector had access to some 
of Erskine’s papers, when employed in’ eompiling his life. 

+ Row’s Historie of the Kirk of Seotland,. — Mihi.) Ps 872: 

37s: {See Note Ay 


’ 
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* Knox acquired the Greek language before he 
reached middle ages but we find him acknowledging, 
as late as the year 1550, that he was ignorant of He- 
brew, a defect in his education which he exeeeding- 
ly lamented, and which he afterwards got supplied 
during his exile on the continent.* 
» Joun Marr, better known by his Latin name, Ma- 
Jor, was professor of philosophy and theology at St, 
Andrews, when Knox attended the university. The 
minds of young men, and their future train of think- 
ing, often receive an important direction from the 
master under whom they were first trained to study, 
especially if his reputation be high. Major was at 
that time deemed an oracle in the sciences which he 
taught; and as he was the preceptor of Knox and 
the celebrated scholar Buchanan, it may be proper 
to advert to some of his opinions. He had received 
the greater part of his education in France, and act- 
ed for some time as professor in the university of Pa- 
ris. In that situation, he had acquired a habit of 
thinking and expressing himself on certain subjects, 
more liberal than was adopted in his native country 
and other parts of Europe. He had imbibed the 
sentiments concerning ecclesiastical polity, main- 
tained by John Gerson, Peter D’Ailly, and others 
who defended the decrees of the Council of Con- 
stance, and liberties of the Gallican church, against 
those who asserted the incontroulable authority of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. He taught that a General 
Council was superior to the Pope, might judge, re- 
buke, restrain, and even depose him from his digni- 
ty; denied the temporal supremacy of the Bishop 
' of Rome, and his right to inaugurate or dethrone 
* In the Hebrew toung, (says he, in his defence before the 
Bishop of Durham) I confess myself ignorant, hut have, as God 
knaweth, fervent thirst to have sum entrance thairin.” MS. 
Letters, p. 46. . 
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princes ; maintained that ecclesiastical censures and 
even papal excommanieations: had. no force, if -pro- 
nounced on inyalid or. irrelevant grounds ; ; he held 
that tithes were merely. of human appointment, not 
divine right; censured. the avarice, ambition, and 
secular pomp of the court of Rome and the episco- 
pal order ; was no warm friend of the regular cler- 
gy; and advised the reduction of, monasteries and 
holidays.¥) 4, 6 4 ld gdceateeel qeew dade 

_ His opinions respecting einil government were an- 
alogous to these which he held as to. ecclesiastical 
policy. He taught that the authority of kings and 
princes was originally derived from the people; that 
the former are not superior to the latter collectively 
considered ; that if ralers become tyrannical, or em- 
ploy their power for the destruction of their subjects, 
they may lawfully be controuled by them, and, prov- 
. ing incorrigible, may be deposed by the community 
as the superior power; and that tyrants may be ju- 
dicially proceeded against, even to capital punish- 
ment. how sitive ie 

The affinity between these, and the political. prin- 
ciples afterwards avowed by Knox, and defended by 
the classic pen of Buchanan, is too striking to require 
illustration. Though Major was not the first Scot. 
tish writer who had expressed some of these senti. 
ments, it is highly probable, that the oral instrue- 
tions and writings of their teacher first suggested to 
them those ‘principles, which were confirmed by sub- 
sequent reading and reflection; and consequently 
contributed to bring about those great changes which 
were afterwards effected by means of Maine? Nor 


* These seiitiqnenty are collected from his Cotebittilaty! on the 
Third Book of the Master of Sentences, and from his Exposition of 
Matthew’s Gospel ; priate’ in Latin at Paris, ts former Anne 
4517, and the latter Anno 4518, 

+ See Note is. 
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‘would: his ecclesiastical opinions fail to have their 
share of influence upon the train of their thoughts. 

© But though, »in “these respects, the opinions of 
‘Major were more free and rational than those gene- 
‘rally entertained at that time; it must be confessed, 
that the portion of instruction which his scholars 
could derive from him was extremely small, if we al- 
‘low his publications to be a fair specimen of his acade- 
mical prelections. Many of the questions which he 
diseusses are utterly useless and trifling; the rest are 
‘rendered disgusting by the most servile adherence to 
‘ali the minutie of the scholastic mode of reascning. 
‘The reader of his works must be content with pain- 
fully picking a grain of truth from the rubbish of 
many pages; nor will the drudgery be compensaicd 
‘by those discoveries of inventive genius and acute 
‘discrimination, for which the writings of Aadninas, 
‘and some others of that subile school, may still de- 
serve to be consulted. Major is entitled to praise, 
for exposing to his countrymen several of ihe more 
glaring errors and abuses of his time; but his mind 
owas deeply tinctured with superstition, and he de- 
fended some of the absurdest tenets of popery by 
the most ridiculous and puerile arguments.* His 
dalents were moderate ; with the writings of the an- 
eients, he appears to have been acquainted only 
through the medium of the collectors of the middle 
 * Lord Hailes, having given an example of this, adds, “ After 
this, ean Buchanan be censured for saying that he was “ solo cog- 
‘nomine Major?” Provincial Councils of the Scottish Clergy, p. 
44. By the bye, it was Major who first said this of himself. It was 
thesight of these words, “ Jozunes, solo eognomine, Major,” in the 
dedicatory epistle to his writings that drew from Buchanan the 
satirical lines, which have been so often appealed to by his ene- 
mies, as infallible proof of the badness of his heart. If fault there 
.was in this, we may certainly make the apology which his learn- 
ed editor produces for him in another ease, “non tam hominis vi- 


tium, quam poete.” Poets and wits cannot always spare their 
best friends. 
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ages; nor does he ever hazard an opinion, ‘or ‘pur- 
sue a speculation, beyond what he found marked 
out by some approved doctor of the church. Add 
to this, that his style is, to an uncommon’ degree, 
harsh and slg dae gine aridum, a 
acminutum.” © OF DORON: 

Knox and Buchanan soon became disgusted with 
such studies, and began to seek entertainment more 
gratifying to their ardent and inquisitive minds. 
Having set out in search of knowledge, they releas-’ 
ed themselves from the trammels, and overleaped the 
boundaries, prescribed to them by their timid conduc- 
tor. Each following the native bent of his genius and 
inclination, they separated in the prosecution of their 
studies; Buchanan, indulging in a more excursive’ 
range, explored the extensive fields of literature, and 
wandered in the flowery mead of poesy; while Knox, 
passing through the avenues of secular learning, de- 
voted himself to the study of divine truth, and the 
labours of the sacred ministry. Both, however kept 
uniformly in view the advancement of true religion 
and liberty, with the love of which they were equally 
smitten; and as they suffered a long and painful 
exile, and were exposed to many dangers during 
their lives, for adherence to this kindred cause, so 
their memorics have not been divided, in the profase 
but honourable obloquy with which they have been 
aspersed by iis enemies, or in the deserved grateful 
recollections of its genuine friends.* 

* Buchanan always mentions Knox in terms of high respect, 
Oper. Ruddiman, p. 313, 324, 366. And the Reformer. in his his- 
tory, has borne testimony to the virtues as well as splendid ta- 
lents of Buchanan: “That notable man, Mr. Georg se Bucquhan- 
ane-—remanis alyve to this day, in the yeir of God 1566 years, to 
the glory of God, to the gret honot ur of this natioun, and to the com- 
fort of thame that delyte % in letters and vertew. That singulare 
wark of David’s Psalmes, in Latin meetere and poesie, besyde- 
mony uther, can witness the rare graices of God gevin to that 
man.” p. 24 


¢ 
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But we must not suppose, that Knox was able at 
once to divest himself of the prejudices of his educa- 
tion and of the times. Barren and repulsive as the 
scholastic studies appear to our minds, there was 
something in the intricate and subtle sophistry then 
in vogue, calculated to fascinate the youthful and 
ingenious mind. Ii had a shew of wisdom; it exer- 
eised, although it did not feed the understanding; 
it even gave play to the imagination, while it ex- 
ceedingly flattered the pride of the adept. Nor was 
it easy for the person who had suffered himself to be 
drawn in, to break through or extricate himself from 
the mazy labyrinth. Accordingly, Knox continued 
for some time captivated with these studies, and pro- 
secuted them with great success. After he was 
created Master of Aris, he taught philosophy, most 
probably as an assistant, or private lecturer in the 
university.* His class became celebrated ; and he 
was considered as equalling, if not excelling, his 
master, in the subtleties of the dialectic art.t About 
the same time, he was advanced to clerical orders, 
and ordained a priest, before he reached the age fix- 
ed by the canons of the church;} although he had 


-* Tt was not unusual in the universities, at that period, to seleet 
some of the students who had been laureated, and made the great- 
est proficiency ; and to employ them as assistants to the profess- 
ors. Boetii Vite Episeop. Aberd. fol. xxix, xxx. 

_t “In hae igitur Anthropotheologia egregie versatus Cnoxus, 
eandem et magna autoritate docuit : visusque fuit magistro sua (si 
qia in subtilitate felicitas,) in quibusdam felicior.” Verheiden, 
Effigies et Elogia Przstant. Theolog. p. 92. Hagzcomit. Anno 
4602, and p. 69. of edit. Anno 1725. Melch. Adami Vite The- 
olog. Exter. p. 137. Francofarti, Anno 1648. 

$+ Some have hesitated to admit that Knox was in priests erders 
in the church of Rome: I think it unquestionable. The fact is 
attested both by Protestant and Popish writers. Beza says, 
“‘Cnoxus, igitur (ut manifeste appareat totum hoe admirabile 
Domini opus esse) ad Joannis illius Majoris, celeberrimi inter So- 
phistas nominis, veluti pedes in Sanctandrez oppido edneatas, at= 
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no other interest, except what was procured’ by his 
own merit, or the recommendations of his” teachers? 
This must have taken place previous to the : year ce 
at which time he was twenty-five years Of age. 2h Fe 

It was not long, however, till his studies received 
a new direction, which led to a complete revolution 
in his religious sentiments, and had an important in- 
fluence on the whole of his future life. Not satisfied 
with the excerpts from ancient authors, which’ he 
found in the writings of the scholastic divines and 
canonists, he Huelva’ to have recourse tothe’ origi- 
nal works. In them he found a method of investi- 
cating and communicating truth, to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger; the simplicity of whicl 
recommended itself to his mind, in spite of the pre- 
judices of education, and the pride of superior at- 


que adeo SacERDos FAacTus, appertaque celebri aahala, quam 
jam videretur illo suo przceptore nihil inferior Sophista futurus 
lucem tamen in tenebris et sibi et aliis aceendit, “Teones Ilustr. 
Viror. He. ij. Comp. Spottiswood’s History, p. 265. Lond. 1677. 
Ninian }¥inget, in certain letters sent by him to Knox in the year 
1564, says, “ Ye renunce and estemis that ordinatioun null or erar 
wikit, be the quhilk sumtyme ye war eallit Schir Sohne.” - _ And 
again: “We can persave, be yourawin allegiance, na power that 
ever ye had, except it quhilk was gevin to you in the saer ament 
of ordinatioun, be auctoritie of priesthed. Quhilk auctoritie give 
ye_esteme as noehtis, be reason it was gevin to you (as ye spe 
by ane Papist Bishope,” &e. : Winzet’s Letteris and Tractatis, 
apud Keith, Append. p. 242, 213... Winget’s drift was to prove, 
that Knox had no lawful call to the ministry ; 3 consequently »he 
would never haye mentioned his popish ordination, if the fact an 
not heen notour and undeniable. Vicol Burne, arguing on the 
same point, urges that, though he had received the power of or- 
ders, he walatent that of jurisdiction. Disputation eoncer ning the 
Controversit Headdis of Religion, p, 128. Paris 4581._ And i ina 
scurrilous poem against the ministers of Scotland, printed at the 
end of that book, he calls him, 
that fals apostat priest,  _. — 
Enemie to Christ, and mannis salvatioun, 7 ° 
Your Maister Knew. 
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tainments in his own favourite art. Among the fa- 
thers of the Christian church, Jerom and Augustine 
attracted his particular attention, By the writings 
of the former, he was led to the scriptures as the 
only pure fountain of divine truth, and instructed in 
the utility of studying them in the original languages. 
In the works of the latter, he found religious senti- 
ments yery opposite to those taught in the Romish 
church, who, while she retained his name as a saint 
in her calendar, had banished his doctrine, as hereti- 
cal, from her pulpits. From this time, he renounc- 
od the study of scholastic theology; and, although 
not yet completely emancipated from superstition, 
his mind was fitted for improving the means which 
Providence had prepared, for leading him to a 
fuller and more comprehensive view of the system 
of evangelical religion. It was about the year 1535, 
when this favourable change of his sentiments com. 
menced ;* but, until 1542, it does not appear that 
he aroficsed himself a protestant. 

_As Iam now to enter upon that period of Knox’s 
life, in which he renounced the Roman Catholic 
eommunion, and commenced reformer, it may not 
be improper to take a survey of the state of the 
ehurch and of religion at that time in Scotland. 
Without an adequate knowledge of this, it is impos- 
sible to form a just estimate of the necessity and im- 
portance of that Reformation, in the advancement of 
which he laboured with so great zeal; and nothing 
has contributed so much’to give currency, among 
Protestants, to prejudices against his character and, 
actions, than ignorance and a superficial considera. 
tion of the enormous and almost incredible abuses 
which reigned in the church. This must be my apo- 


* Bezz Icones. Verheidenii Effigies. Melchior. Adam. Spottis" 
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logy, for what otherwise might be deemed: MPs 
fluous and disproporione®: MIZPESSIONS 59° Secs geie 


Tue corruptions. by. jp the in eaaea religion 
was universally depraved, before the Reformation, 
had grown toa greater. height in Scotland, than i in any 
other nation within the pale of the. Western church 
Superstition and religious imposture, in their gross- 
est forms, gained an easy admission among a rude 
and ignorant people. By means of these, the clergy 
attained to an exorbitant degree of ‘opulence. and 
power; which were accompanied, as they always 
have been, with the corruption of their order, and 
of the whole system of religion. 

The full half of the wealth of the nation belonged 
to the clergy.s and the greater part of this was in the 
hands of a few. of their number, who had the com- 
mand of the whole body... Avarice, ambition, and 
the love of secular pomp, reigned among the superi- 
or orders. Bishops. and Abbots rivalled the first no- 
bility in magnificence, and preceded them in ho- 
nours; they were Privy-Counsellors and Lords. of 
Session, as well as.of Parliament, and had long en- 
: grossed the principal offices of state. A vacant: bi- 
shopric or abbacy called forth powerful ‘competi-. 
‘tors, who contended for it as for a principality or 
petty. kingdom ; ;. it was.obtained _by similar arts, and, 
not chiveqpeniia taken possession of by the same 
Weepeas: *® Inferior en were epntiye pat ite 


% Durty the minority of bins V. the qelolr ated Genesis Dien 
las was recommended by the Queen to the Archbishoprie of St. 
Andrews; but John Hepburn, prior of the regular eanons, op- 
posed the nomination, and took the Arehiepiseopal palace by 
storm, Douglas afterwards laid siege to the cathedral of, Dun- 
keld, and carried it, more by the thunder of his eannon, than the. 
dread of the excommunication which he threatened to fulminate 
wgainst his antagonist. Bach. Hist. xiii. 44. Spottis. 64. er 
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sale, or bestowed on the illiterate and unworthy mi- 
nions of courtiers; on dice-players, strolling bards, 
and the bastards of bishops.* Pluralities were mul- 
tiplied without bounds, and benefices given in com- 
mendam - were kept vacant, during the life of the 
commendatory, sometimes during several lives,} to 
the deprivation of extensive parishes of all provision 
of religious service; if a deprivation it could be 
called, at atime when the cure of souls was no long- 
er regarded as attached to livings, originally sal ow. 
ed for this purpose. There was not such a thing 
known as for a bishop to preach; indeed, I scarce 
recollect a single instance of it, mentioned in history, 
from the erection of the regular Scottish episcopate, 
down to the period of the Reforiadtion’ t The practice 
Was even gone into dissnetude among all the secular 


_ *Sir David iigepe Works, by Chalmers, I. 344. II. 237, 
238. 

+ The Popes were aceustomed to grant liberty to the commend- 
atories to dispose of benefiees which they held by this tenure, to 
others who should succeed to them after their death. Introduc- 
tion to Seot’s Biography, apud Wodrow MSS. vol. 9. p. 174; in 
Bibl. Coll. Glas. As late as Anno 1534, Clement VII. granted, 
in commendam, to his nephew Hypolitus Cardinal de Medici, al/ 
the benefices in the world, secular and regular, dignities and par- 

sonages, simple and with eure, being vacant, for six months ; with 
power to dispose of all their fruits, and convert them to his own 
use. Father Paul’s History of the Council of Trent, lib. i. p. 
251. Lond. Anno 1620. 
_ 4 One exception occurs, and must not ts omitted. When George 
Wishart was preaching in Ayr, Dunbar, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
~ possession of the pulpit, in order to exelude the reformer. 

ome of Wishart’s more zealous hearers would have dispossess- 
ed the bishop, but the reformer would not suffer them. “The 
bischope preichit to his jackmen, and to sum auld boisses of the 
toun. ‘Ehe soum of all his sermone was, They sey, we sould 
preiche: Quhy not? Better lait thryve nor nevirthryye. Had us 
still for your bischope, and we sall provyde better the nixt tyme.’ 
Knox, Historie, p. 44. ; 
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clergy, and was wholly “devolved on the “mendicaité 
monks, who employed i it for t the most mercenary pur- 


cata ya Tee 
poses.* 


The lives of the clergy, exempted from secular ju- 
visdiction, and corrupted by wealth ‘and idleness 
were become a scandal to religion, and an outrage 
on decency. While they professed chastity, and 
prohibited, under the severest penalties, any of the’ 
ecclesiastical order from contracting lawful wedlock, 
the bishops set the example of the most shameless’ 
profligacy before the inferior clergy; avowedly kept 
their harlots ; provided their natural sons with ‘bene- | 
fices 5 and gave their daughters in marriage to the~ 
sons of the nobility and principal gentry 5 ‘many of 
whom were so mean as to contaminate the blood of 
their families by such base alliances, for the sake of 
the rich dowries which they brought.t fats rere cas 

Through the blind devotion and munificence of 
princes and nobles, monasteries, those nurseries’ of 
superstition and idleness, had greatly multiplied in 
the nation; and though they had universally dege- 
nerated, and were notoriously become the haunts of 

rine “- a Lie ” wears edit - 

' ™ War not the preiching of the begging freiris, — ~ 
‘Tint war the faith amang the seculeiris. = cn 
aS Lindsay, ut supra, i. 343. comp. ii. 104. 

} Lord Haile’s Notes on Ancient Scottish Poems, p- 249, 250, 
297,309. We need not to appeal to the’ testimony of the reform- 
ers, or to satirieal poems published at the time, in proof of the 
extreme pr ofligaey of the Boysen elergy. The truth is registered 
in the acts of Parliament, in the decrees of their own councils, 
(Wilkin. Concil. tom. 4. p.46—60. Keith’s Hist. pref. 44.) inthe 
records of legitimation, (Lord Hailes, ut supra, P 249, 250.) and 
in the confessions of their own writers, (Kennedy and Winget, 
apud Keith, Apend. 202, 205—7. Lesley Hist. 232. Father 
Alexander Baillie’s True Information of the Unhallowed Off- 
spring, &e. of our SCOIaE- Werventiee uEpee p ses 16. ope 
burgh, Anno 1628.) * 
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Jewdness and debauchery, it was deemed impious 
and sacrilegious to reduce their number, abridge 
their privileges, or alienate their funds.* The 


kingdom — swarmed with ignorant, idle, luxurious 
monks, who, like Jocusts, devoured the fruits of the 
earth, and filled the air with pestilential infection : : 
friars, white, black, and grey ; canons regular, and 
of Si. Anthony, Carmelites, Carthusians, Cordeli- 
ers, Dominicans, Franciscan Conyentuals, and Ob- 
servantines, Jacobines, Premonstratensians, monks 
of Tyrone, and of Vallis Caulium, Hospitaller S, or 
Holy Knights of St. John of Jerusalem; nuns of St. 
Austin, St. Clare, St. Scholastica, and St. Catharine - 
of Sienna, with canonesses of various. clans, sit i 
» The ignorance of the clergy respecting cp com 
was as gross as the dissoluteness of their morals. Ey en 
bishops were not ashamed to confess that they were 
unacquainted with the canon of their faith, and had 
never read any part of the sacred . scriptures, except 
mba eo mart ayaith in their missals.{ Under such 
ela asruethe aah @ very pow erful pritedecimes against the 
religious knights, called Templars, and upon charges of the most 
flagitious crimes, that order was suppressed by a General Coun- 
cil, Anno 1842; but their possessions were conferred upon an- 
other order of intro knights. The plenitude of papal power was 
stretched to the very utmost, in this dread attempt. “Quanquam 
(says his holiness in the Bull) de jure non possumus, tamen ad ple- 
nitudinem potestatis dictum ordinem reprobamus.” Walsingham, 
Histor. Angl. p. 99. When the Gilbertine monks retired from 
Scotland, because the air of the country did not agree with them, 
their revenues were, upon their resignation, jenitares! to the mo- 
Tt of Paisley.  Keith’s Scottish fo apo p- 266. 

' ¢ See Note C. 

} Fox, p. 4153, paiuted Anno 1596. Ghaliers: s Lindsay, ii. 62, 
63, 64. Lord Haile’s Provincial Councils of the Scottish Clergy, 
p- 30. Sir Ralph Sadler’s testimony to the clergy asthe only men 
of learning about the court of James V. may seem to contradict 
what I have asserted. But Sadler speaks merely of their talents 
for political management, and in the same letters gives a proof of 
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pastors the people perished for lack: of knowledge. 
'Ehat book which was able to make them wise unto 
salvation, and intended to be equally accessible by 
“Jew and Greek, Barbarian and Scythian, bond 
and free,” was locked up from them, and the use of 
it, in their own tongue, prohibited under the’ heavi- 
est penalties. The religious. service was mumbled 
over in a dead language, which many of: the priests 
did not understand, and some of them could scarce 
read; and the greatest care was taken to prevent 
even catechisms, composed and approved by the cler- 
gy, from coming into the hands of the laity.* = 6 ~ 
Scotland, from her local situation, had been less 
exposed to disturbance from the encroaching ambi: 
tion, vexatious exactions, and fulminating anathe- 
mas of the Vatican court, than the countries in the 
immediate vicinity of Rome. But from the’ same 
cause, it was more easy for the domestic clergy to 
keep up on the minds of the people that excessive 
veneration for the Holy See, which could not belong 
felt by those who had the opportunity of witnessing 
its vices and worldly politics.+ The burdens which 
their ignorance in other respeets. The clergy at that time made 
law their principal study, and endeavoured to qualify themselves 
for offices of state. This, however, engaged their whole attention, 
and they were grossly ignorant in their own profession. Sadler’s 
State Papers, i. 47, 48. Edin. 1809. Knox, Historie, p. 418. 
Andrew Forman, bishop of Murray, and papal legate forSeot- 
land, being obliged to say grace at an entertainment which he gave 
to the Pope and Cardinals in Rome, blundered so in his latinity, 
that his Holiness and their Eminences lost their gravity, which so 
disconcerted the bishop, that he eoneluded the blessing, by giving 
‘all the false carills to the devil, in nomine patris, filii, et sancti 
spiritus ; to which the company, not understanding his Scoto-La- 
tin, said Amen. *'The holy bishop (says Pitseottie) was not a 
good scholar, and had not good Latin.” History, p. 106. 
* Lord Haile’s Provincial Couneilsof the Scottish Clergy, p. 36. 
} Luther often mentioned, to, his familiar acquaintances the ad- 
vantage which he derived from a visit to Rome in 4510 ; and used 
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attended a state of dependance upon a remote fo- 
reign jurisdiction, were severely felt. Though the 
popes did not enjoy the power of presenting to the 
Scottish prelacies, they wanted not numerous pre- 
texts for interfering with them. The most import 
ant causes of a civil nature, which the ecclesiastical 
courts had contrived to bring within their jurisdic- 
tion, were frequently carried to Rome. Large sums 
of money were annually exported out of the kingdom, 
for the purchasing of palls, the confirmation of bene- 
fices, the conducting of appeals, and for many other 
purposes; in exchange for which, were received 
leaden bulls, woollen palls, wooden images, plenty 
of old. bones, with similar aecenefe 2 aang conse- 
erated mummery.* 

eebitisdidnivet of Christianity, scarce any thing 
remained but the name. Instead of being directed 
to offer up their adorations to one God, the people 
were taught to divide them among an innumerable 
company of infétior — A plurality of media- 


pretantsy } vIn ¥ 
to say that he my not or thatj journey for oma pent 
so much did it contribute to open his eyes to the corruptions of the 
Romish court, and to weaken his prejudices. Melchior. Adami 
Vite Germ. Theol. p. 104. Erasmus had a sensation of the same 
kind, although weaker. John Rough, one of the Seottish Re- 
formers, felt in a similar way, after visiting Rome. Fox, 1944. 
_* Notwithstanding laws repeatedly made to restram persons 
from going to Rome, to obtain benefices, the practice was greatly 
on the increase about the time of the Reformation. 
_ It is sehort tyme sen ony benefice 
_. Was sped in Rome, except great bishopricss 
».. But new, for ane unworthie vickarage, 
A priest will rin to Rome in pilgrimage. 
_ Ane cavill was never at the seule 
_ Well rin to Rome, and keep ane bischopis mule: 
_ And syne eum hame with mony colorit erack, 
AP ty o¥ — burdin of beneficis on his'back, 
lan aghh Hom . Chalmers’s Lindsay, ii. 60. 


"nl a ent oer 
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tors shared the honour’ of procuring the’ divine fa- 
your, with the “One Mediator between God and 
man ;”? and more petitions were presented to’ the 
Virgin Mary and other saints, than to “ Him whom 
the Father heareth always.” The sacrifice of the 
mass was represented as procuring forgiveness of sins. 
to the living and the dead, to the infinite disparage! 
ment of the sacrifice by which Jesus Christ expiated 
sin and procured everlasting redemption; and the 
consciences of men were withdrawn from faith in the 
merits of their Saviour, to a-delusive reliance upon 
priestly absolutions, | papal pardons, and voluntary 
penances. Instead of being instructed to demon- 
strate the sincerity of their faith and repentance, by 
forsaking their sins, and to testify their love to God 
and man, by observing the ordinances of worship 
authorised by scripture, and practising the duties of 
morality; they were taught, that, if they regularly 
said their Aves and Credos, confessed themselves to 
a priest, purchased a mass, went in pilgrimage te 
the shrine of some celebrated saint, or perform- 
ed some prescribed act of bodily mortification 
if they. refrained from fiesh on Fridays, and pune- 
tually paid their tithes and other church dues, 
their salvation was infallibly secured in due time: 
while those who were so rich and pious as to build 
a chapel or an altar, and to endow it for the sup- 
port of a priest, to perform masses, obits, and diri- 
ges, procured a relaxation of the pains of purgatory 
for themselves or their relations, according to the 
extent of their mortifications. It is difficult for us to 
conceive how empty, ridiculous, and wretched those 
harangucs were, which the monks delivered for ser- 
mons. Legendary tales concerning the founder of 
some religious order, his wonderful sanctity, the mi- 
racles which he performed, his combats with the de- 
vil. his watchings, fastings, flagellations; the vit- 
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ines of holy water, chrism, crossing, and exorcism ; 
the horrors of purgatory, with the numbers released 
from it by the intercession of some powerful saint ; 
these, with low jests, table-talk, and fireside sean- 
dal, formed the favourite topics of these preachers, and 
were served up to the people instead of the pure, solid, 
and sublime docirines of the Bible.* 
» The beds of the dying were besieged, and shee 
last. moments. disturbed by avaricious priests, who 
laboured to extort be quests to themselves or to 
the church.. Not. satisfied with the exacting of 
tithes from the living, a demand was” made upon the 
dead: no sooner had a poor. husbandman breathed 
his last, than the rapacious vicar came and. carried 
off his corps- present,t which he repeated. as often as 
death visited the family. Ecclesiastical censures 
were fulminated against those who were r eluctant in 
making these payments, or who shewed, themselves 
disobedient, to the clergy; and, for a little money 
they were prostituted on the most trifling occa- 
sions.{ Divine service was neglected; the churches 
were deserted (especially after the light of the Re- 
formation had discovered abuses, and pointed out 
a more excellent way); so that, exeept on a few fes- 
tival days, the places of worship, in many parts of 
the country, served only as sanctuaries for malefac- 
tors, places of traffic, or resorts for pastime. |j 
_ Persecution, and the suppression of free inquiry, 
were the only weapons by which its interested sup- 
porters were able to defend this system of corruption 
and imposture.. Every avenue by which truth might 
enter was carefully guarded. Learning was branded 
as the parent of heresy. The most frightful pic- 


* Knox, Historie, p. 14-6. Spottiswood, 64, 69. Winget, apud 
Keith, Append. 205. Dalyell’s Cursory. Remarks, prefixed te 
Scottish Poems of the 16th Century, I. 16-18. 

+ See Note D. + Knox, H istorie, p- 14 

4 Dalyell’s Cursory Remarks, ut supra, i. 29. 
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tures were drawn of those, who had. separated from 
the Romish chureh, and held up before the, eyes of 
the people, to deter them from imitating their ex- 
ample. If any person attained a degree of illumi- 
nation amidst the general darkness, began to hint dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of the clergy, and to 
propose the correction of abuses, he was immediately 
stigmatized as a heretic, and, if he did not secure his 
safety by flight, was immured in a dungeon,. or.com- 
mitted to the flames. When at last, in. spite of all 
their precautions, the light which was shining around 
did break in and spread through the nation, they pre- 
pared to adopt the most desperate and. bloody, mea- 
sures for its suppression. . tte thiam eed 
From this imperfect. sketch of the state of religion 
in this country, we may see how false the represen- 
tation is which some persons would impose on uss. as 
if popery were a system, erroneous indeed, but 
purely speculative ; superstitious, but harmless; pro= 
vided it had not been accidentally accompanied with 
intolerance and cruelty. The very. reverse is the 
truth. It may be safely said, that there is not one 
of its erroneous tenets, or of its superstitious prac- 
tices, which was not either originally contrived, or 
artfully accommodated, to advance and support some 
practical abuse 3 to aggrandize the ecclesiastical or- 
der, secure to them immunity from civil jurisdiction, 
sanctify their encroachments upon secular authori. 
ties, vindicate their usurpations upon the consciences 
of men, cherish implicit obedience to the decisions 
of the church, and extinguish free i pa ant liberal 
science. : ROE es 
- It was a system not more eens dil te the religion 
of the Bible, than ineompatible with the legitimate 
rights of princes, the independence, liberty, “and 
prosperity of kingdoms ; a system not more. destruc- 
tive to the souls of men, than to social and domestie 
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imppiness, and the principles of sound morality. Con- 
siderations from every quarter combined in calling 
aloud for a radical and complete reform. The ex- 
ertions of all descriptions of persons, of the man of 
letters, the patriot, the prince, as well as the Chris- 
tian, each acting in his own sphere for his own inte- 
rests, with a joint concurrence of all as in a common 
cause, were urgently required for the extirpation of 
abuses, of which all had reason to complain, and ef- 
fectaating a revolution, in the advantages of which 
all would participate.. There was, however, no rea- 
sonable prospect of accomplishing this, without ex- 
posing, in the first place, the falsehood of those no- 
tions which have been called speculative. It was 
principally by means of these that superstition had 
established its empire over the minds of men;_ be- 
hind them the Romish ecclesiastics had entrenched 
themselves, and defended their usurped prerogatives 
and possessions ; and had any prince or legislature 
endeavoured to deprive them of these, while the 
body of the people remained unenlightened, they 
would soon have found reason to repent the hazar- 
dous attempt. To the revival of the primitive doe- 
trines and institutions of Christianity, by the preach- 
ing and writings of the reformers, and to those con- 
iroversies by which the popish errors were confuted 
from scripture, (for which many modern philosophers 
seem to have so thorough a contempt,) we are chiefly 
indebted for the overthrow of superstition, igno- 
rance, and despotism; and for the blessings, politi- 
eal and religious, which we enjoy, all of which may 
be traced to the Reformation from popery. 

How grateful should we be to divine Providence 
for this happy revolution! For, those persons do but 
“ sport, with their own imaginations,” who flatter 
themselves that it must have taken place in the or- 
dinary course of human affairs, and overlook the 
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many convincing proofs of the superintending direc- 
tion of superior wisdom, in the whole combina- 
tion of circumstances which contributed to bring 
about the Reformation in this country, as well as 
throughout Europe. How much are we indebted to 
those men, who, under God, were the instruments 
in effecting it; who cheerfully jeoparded. their lives, 
to achieve a design which involved the felicity of mil-. 
lions unborn; boldly attacked the system of error 
and corruption, fortified by popular credulity, cus- 
tom, and’ laws, fenced with the most dreadful penal- 
ties; and having forced the strong hold of supersti- 
tion, and. penetrated the recesses of its temple, tore 
aside the veil which concealed that: monstrous idol 
which the whole world had so long worshipped, and, 
‘dissolving the magic spell by which the human mind 
was bound, restored it to liberty! How criminal must 
those be, who, sitting at ease under their vines and fig- 
trees, planted by the un wearied labours, and watered by 
the blood of these patriots, discover their disesteem of 
the invaluable privileges which they inherit, or their 
ignorance of the expence at which they were pur- 
chased, by the most unworthy treatment of those to- 
whom they owe thems; misrepresent their actions, 
calumniate their motives, si penned ey laceRnte their 





memories! © Mi wh-Bis vi chu eset vids 
Patriots have toil’d, and in their eountry? seause oe 
Bled nobly; and their deeds, as they deserve, sash 
Receive proud recompence. 
_ But fairer wreaths are due, tho’ never paid, 2 
‘Po those who, posted at the shrine of truth, _ is aie ddin ah 


Have fallen in her defence. 
. Their blood i is shed, 
In confirmation of the noblest claim, oe 
Our claim to feed upon immortal iruth, 
_'To walk with Ged, to he divinely free, 
To soar, and to anticipate the skies. 
Net few ‘remember them ,——— 
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With theirmames 
_» No bard embalms and sanctifies his song? 

e" history, so warm on meaner themes, 
~~ Ts cold on this. She exeerates indeed 
~ "Phe tyranny that doom’d them to the fire, © 9) 9) 
But gives the glorious sufferers little praise. 
mast ewm ‘pet vee chek: aeGowpersT ask, Book ViFigs . 
~ The reformed doctrine had made considerable prox 

gress in Scotland, before it was embraced by Knox: 
Parrick Hamiiton, a youth of noble descent, + ob- 
tained the honour, not conferred upon many of his 
rank, of first announcing its glad tidings to his coun- 
trymen, and sealing them with his blood. As carly 
as the year 1526, previous to the breach of Henry 
VIII. with the Romish See, a gleam of light was, by 
some unknown means,{ imparted to the mind of that 
neble youth, amidst the darkness which brooded 
around him. Guided by this, he directed his course 
to Wittemberg ; and, after conferrmgs with the Ger- 
-* In the margin, Cowper names Hume as chargeable with the 
injustice which he so feelingly upbraids. While it is painful to 
think that other historians, since Hume, have exposed themselves 
to the same censure, it is pleasing to reflect, that Cowper is not 
the only poet who has “ sanetificd,” and I trust, 66 embalmed his 
song” with the praises of these patriots. 

+ His father, Sir Patrick Hamilton of Kineavil, was a son of 
Lord Hamilton, who married a sister of King James HII. His 
mother was a daughter of John, Duke of Albany, brother to the 
same monarech.—The author, some years ago, drew up a brief 
memoir of Patrick Hamilton, which was published m the Chris- 
tian Magazine for January 1806; to which he hegs leave to refer 
the reader, who, wishes more particular information respecting 
the Scottish proto-martyr. There are some interesting particulars 
respecting his trial, in Pitseottie’s History; but that author is 
mistaken as to the year of his martyrdom, p. 133—135. 

¢ There was an act of Parliament, as early as 17th Jaly, 1525, 
prohibiting ships from bringing any books of Luther into Seot- 
land, which had always “bene clene of all sie filth and vice.” 
Robertson’s Records of Parliament, p. 552. This renders it high- 
ly probable, that such books had already been introduced ato 
this country. 
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man. Reformer, went to prosecute the study of the 
scriptures in the protestant university of Marpurg, 
under the direction of Francis Lambert of Avignon: 
Tn that retreat, he was seized with such an irresisti-. 
ble desire to communicate to his countrymen the 
knowledge which he had received, that he left Mar- 
purg, contrary to the remonstrances of his acquaint= 
ances, and returned to Scotland: His freedom in. 
exposing the reigning corruptions, soon drew upon 
him the jealousy of the popish clergy, who decoyed 
him to St. Andrews; where, on the last day of Ke-. 
bruary, 4528, he obtained the crown of martyrdom,) 
bythe hands. of Archbishop Beatoun. ‘The mur- 
der of Hamilton was afterwards avenged in the blood’ 
of the nephew and successor of his persecutor; and. 
the flames in which he expired were, “in the course: 
of,one generation, to enlighten all Scotland ; and to 
consume, with avenging fury, the catholic superstix 
tion, the papal power, and the prelacy itself.’* ©. 
/The cruel death of a person of rank, and the suf-: 
ferings which he bore with the most undaunted fors: 
titude and Christian patience, excited a general ins: 
quiry into his opinions among the learned, as well as’ 
the vulgar, in St. Andrews. Under the connivance’ 
of John Winram,t} the Sub-prior, they secretly spread» 
among the noviciates of the abbey... Gawin Logie,» 
Rector of St. Leonard’s college, was so successful in’ 
instilling them into the minds of the students, that it. 
became proverbial to say of any one suspected of. 
Lutheranism, that “he had drunk of St. Leonard’s. 
well.t” The clergy, alarmed at the progress of the: 
* Pinkerton. ee Bea tat " allel 
t+ In 1546, Winram having spoken to the bishops in favour of - 
George Wishart, Cardinal Beatoun upbraided him, saying, 
“Well, Sir, and you, we know what a man you are, seven years: 
ago.” Pitseottie, 189. 
+ Cald. MS. i. 69: 
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ueW Opinions, adopted the most rigorous measures 
for their extirpation. Strict inquisition was made 
after heretics ; the flames of persecution were kind- 
led in. all quarters of the country; and, from 1530. 
to 1540, many innocent and excellent men suffered 
the most cruel death.* Several purchased their lives 
by recantation. Numbers made their escape to Eng- 
land and the continent ; among whom were the fol- 
lowing learned men, Gawin Logie, Alexander Sea- 
toun, Alexander Aless, John M*Bee, Joln Fife, 
John Macdowal, John Mackbray, George Buchan- 
an, James Harrison, and Robert Richardson.t 

“These violent proceedings could not arrest the 
progress of truth. By means of merchants, especi- 
ally those of Dundee, Leith, and Montrose, who 
earried on trade with England and the continent, 
Tindall’s Translations of the Scriptures, and ma- 
ny protestant books, were imported, and circu- 
lated through the nation.{ Poetry lent her aid to 
the opposers of ignorance and superstition, and con- 
tributed greatly to the advancement of the: Refor- 
mation, im this as well as other countries.¢ Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, a favourite of James 
¥. and an excellent poet, lashed the vices of the 
clergy, and exposed to ridicule many of the absur- 
dities and superstitions of popery, in the most popu- 
lar and poignant satires. His satirical play, which, 
though professing to correct the abuses of all estates, 
was principally levelled against those of the church, 
was repeatedly acted before the Royal Family, the 
court, and vast assemblies of people, to the great 
mortification, and still greater damage of the clergy ; 
and copies of it were in the hands of ploughmen, 

*See Note E. t See Note F. 

} Wodrow MSS. Bibl. Coll. Glas. vol. 1, 2. Cald. MS. i, 83. 
Knox, Hist. 22. 

§ Rew, Historie, MS. p. 3, 4, Cald. MS. i, 208. 
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artizans, and children. The royal poet was follow- 
ed by others who wrote in the same strain, but more 
avowedly asserting the protestant doctrines ; and me- 
trical epistles, moralities, and psalms, in the Sceot- 
tish language, were every where disseminated and 
read with avidity, notwithstanding prohibitory sta- 
tutes and prosecutions.* In the year 1540, the re- 
formed doctrine could number among its converts, 
besides a multitude of the common people, many 
persons of rank and external respectability ; as Wil- 
liam, Earl of Glencairn, Alexander, Lord Kilmaurs, 
William, Earl of Errol, William, Lord Ruthven, his 
daughter Lillias, married to the Master of Drum- 
mond, John Stewart, son of Lord Methven, Sir James 
Sandilands, with his whole family, Sir David Lind- 
say, Erskine of Dun, Melville of Raith, Balnaves of 
Hathill, the laird of Lauriston, with William John- 
ston, and. Robert Alexander, Advocates.t These 
names deserve more consideration from the early 
period at which they were enrolled as friends of the 
reformed religion. It has often been alleged, that 
the desire of sharing in the rich spoils of the 
popish church together with the intrigues of the 
court of England, engaged the Scoitish nobles on 
the side of the Reformation. It is reasonable to 
think, that, at a later period, this was in so far true, 
But atthe time of which we now speak, the prospect 
of overturning the established church was too dis- 
tant and uncertain, to induce persons, merely from 
cupidity, to take a step by which they exposed their 
lives and fortunes to the most imminent hazard ; 
nor had the English monarch then extended his in- 
fluence in Scotland, by the aris which he afterwards 
employed. . 

-* See Note G. . 

+ Cald. MS. i. p.1038, 119. Sadler, i. 47. Knox; 2A; 24: 
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From the year 1540, to the end of 1542, the num- 
bers of the reformed rapidly increased. Twice did the 
clergy attempt to cut them off by one desperate blow. 
They presented to the King a list, containihg the 
names of some hundreds, possessed of property and 
wealth, whom they denounced as heretics; and en- 
deavoured to procure his consent to their condem- 
nation, by fiattering him with the immense riches 
which would accrue to him from their forfeiture. 
The first time the proposal was made, James reject- 
ed it, with strong marks of displeasure ; but so vio- 
lent was the antipathy which he at last conceived 
against his nobility, and so much had he fallen under 
the influence of the clergy, that it is highly probable 
he would have yielded to their solicitations, had not 
that disaster happened, which put an end to his un- 
happy life.* 


* Sadler’s State Papers, i. 94. Knox, 27. 28. Pitscottie, p. 164. 
Knox says, that the roll contained “ mo than ane hundreth landit 
men, besides utheris of meener degre, amongis quhome was the 
Lord Hamiltoun, then second persoun of the realme.” Sadler says, 
“ eighteen score noblemen and gentlemen al! well minded to God’s 
word, which then they durst not avow:” among whom were the 
Earl of Arran, the Earl of Cassils, and the Earl Marishal. Pit- 
seottie says, “seventeen score ;” but he includes, in his account, 
not only “ Earls, Lords, Barons, Gentlemen,” but also “honest, 
bargesses and eraftsmen.”” 
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PERIOD II. 


FROM HIS EMBRACING THE REFORMED RELIGION ANNE 
4542, TO HIS RELEASE FROM THE FRENCH GALLEYS, 
’ ANNO 1549. © 


‘Whuite this fermentation of opinion was spreading 
through the nation, Knox, from the state in which 
his mind was, could not remain long unaffected. 
The reformed doctrines had been imbibed by seve- 
ral of his acquaintances, and they were the topic of 
common conversation and dispute among the learn- 
ed and inquisitive at the university.* His change 
of views first discovered itself in his philosophical 
lectures, in which he began to forsake the scholastic 
path, and to recommend to his pupils a more ration-- 
al and useful method of study. Even this innova- 
tion excited against him violent suspicions of heresy, 
which were confirmed, when he proceeded to re- 
prehend the corruptions which prevailed in the 
church. It was impossible for him, after this, to 
remain in safety at St. Andrews, which was wholly un- 
der the power of Cardinal Beatoun, the most deter- 
mined supporter of the Romish church, and enemy 


* In the act of Parliament, Anno 1525, renewed 4535, prohib- 
iting the importation of books, containing heretical opinions, or 
the rehearsing and disputing about them, an exception was made 
as to “clerks im the schools,” that they might confute them. 
Robertson’s Records of Parliament, p. 552. 595—6. In this de- 
vice, the patrons of the Romish church were outwitted; for a 
number of these clerks were, by the perusal of the books, and by 
disputation, induced te embrace the protestant tenets. 
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of all reform. He left that place, and retired to the 
south, where, within a short time, he avowed his _ 
full belief of the protestant doctrine. Provoked by 
his defection, and alarmed lest he should draw others 
after him, the clergy were anxious to rid themselves 
of such an adversary. Having passed sentence a- 
sainst him as a heretic, and degraded him from the 
priesthood, (says Beza) the Cardinal employed assas- 
sins to way-lay him, by whose hands he must have 
fallen, had not providence placed him under the pro- 
tection of the laird of Langniddrie.* 
Thomas Guillaume, or Williams,+ was very use-: 
ful to Knox, in leading him to a more perfect ac- 
quaintance with the truth. He was a friar of emi- 
nence, and, along with John Rough,t} acted as chap- 


* Beza, in mentioning the sentence of condemnation and degra- 
dation here, may have confounded the transactions in the Cardi- 
nal’s lifetime, with what happened Anno 1556. But there 1s no 
reason for questioning the main faetas related by him. The fol- 
lowing are his words : “ Siquidem Hieronymi et Augustini libros 
ibi naetus, ex eorum scriptis, non fastidire modo, sed etiam re- 
darguere multa usque adeo libere eepit, Edinburgum presertim 
regiam eivitatem evocatus, Hamestonum, [what place is here 
meant ?] unicum tune piorum asylum perfugere cogeretur. Ibi 
vero tandem liberrima edita confessione premium illud a Davide 
Betono Archiepiscopo Sanctandreano, et quidom Cardinali 
Seotiz primate tulit, quale ab hoc hominum genere piis persolvi 
solet, hereseos damnatus absens, sacerdoto exutus, per insidias 
etiam, appositis pereussoribus, trucidandus, nisi Dei providentia 
eommendatum illum*langudrio przeipuz nobilitatis viro conser- 
vasset.” cones, Ke. iij. 

+ He was born in Athelstoneford, a village of East Lothian. 
Calderwood says that he was provincial of the order of Domin- 
ieans, or Blackfriars, in Seotland. MS. vol. i.118. Buta late. 
author informs us, that the chartulary of the Blackfriars monas- 
tery at Perth, mentions John Grierson as having been provincial 
from the year 1525, to the time of the Reformation. Seott’s His- 
tory of the Reformers, p. 96. 

} He was born about Anuo 1510; and, having been deprived 
of some property, to which he considered himself as entitled, hein 
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Jain to the Earl of Arran, during the short time that 
he favoured the Reformation, at the beginning of his 
regency, by whom he was employed in preaching in 
different parts of the kingdom.* But the person to 
whom our Reformer was most indebted, was George 
Wishart, a gentleman of the house of Pittarow, in 
Mearns. Being driven into banishment by Cardinal 
Beatoun, for teaching the Greek New Testament in 
Montrose, he had pesnted for some years at the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. In the year 1544, he return- 
ed to his native country, in the company of the com- 
missioners, who had been sent to negociate a treaty 
with Henry VILL. of England. Seldom :do we meet, 
in ecclesiastical history, with a character so amiable 
and interesting, as that of George Wishart. Excel- 
ling the rest of his countrymen at that period in learn- 
ing, of the most persuasive eloquence, irreproach- 
able in life, courteous and affable in manners 3 _ his 
fervent piety, zeal, and courage in the cause of truth, 
were tempered with uncommon meekness, modesty, 
"patience, prudence, and charity.+. In his tour. of 


disgust left his relations, and entered a monastery in Stirling, 
when he was only seventeen years ofage. ‘The Governor procur. 
ed a dispensation for him to leave the monastery, and become one 
of his chaplains. He visited Rome twice, and was very much 
shocked with what he witnessed in that city, which he had been 
taught to regard as the fountain of sanctity. Fox, 1840. 

* Tt was at this time, (19th March, 1543) that the important 
act was passed by the Scottish Parliament, deglaring, “ That it 
shall be lawfal to all men to read the Bible and Testament in the 
mother-tongue ;”” anact which must have had great influence on 
the Reformation. Sadler’s State Papers, i.83. At this period, 
several treatises were printed in the Scottish language, in oppo- 
sition to the chureh of Rome, besides those brought from England, 
Knox, 34. 

t+ The following very interesting account of him is given by one 
of his scholars at Cambridge. «“ “Abont the yeare of our Lord, a 
thousand, five hundreth, fortie and three, there was, in the univer- 
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preaching through Scotland, he was usually accom- 
panied by some of the principal gentry; and the peo- 
ple, who flocked to hear bim, were ravished with 
his discourses. To this teacher Knox attached him- 
self, and. profited greatly by his sermons, and private 
instructions. During his last visit to Lothian, he 
waited constantly on his person, and bore the sword, 
which was carried before him, from the time that an 
attempt was made to assassinate him at Dundee. 
Wishart was highly pleased with the zeal and talents 
of Knox, and seems to have presaged his future use- 
fulness, at the same time that he laboured under a 
strong presentiment of his own approaching martyr- 
dom. On the night in which he was apprehended by 
Bothwell, at the instigation of the Cardinal, he di- 
rected the sword to be taken from him, and while he 
insisted for liberty to accompany him to Ormiston, 


sity of Cambridge, one Maister George Wischart, commonly eal- 
led Maister George of Bennet’s Colledge, was a tall man, polde 
headed, and on the same a round French cap of the best. — Judged _ 
of melancholye complexion by his physiognomie, black haired, 

long bearded, comely of personage, well spoken after his country 
of Seotland, courteous, lowly, lovely, glad to teach, desirous to 
learne, and was well travailed. Having on him for his habit or 
clothing never but a mantell frieze gowne to the shoes, a black 
Millian fustain dublet, and plain black hosen, course new canvasse 
for his shirtes, and white falling bandes and cuffes at the hands. 
All the which apparell he gave to the poore, some weekly, some 
monethly, some quarterly, as he liked; saving his Frenche cappe, 
which he kept the whole yeare of my being with him. He was 
a man modest, temperate, fearing God, hating covetousnesse : for 
his charitie had never ende, night, noone, nor daye. He forbare 
one meale, one day in four for the most part, except something to 
comfort nature. {When accused, at his trial, of contemning fast- 
ing, he replied, “ My Lordis, I find that fasting is commendit in 
the seriptar.—And not so only; bot I have leirnit by expe- 
rience, that fasting is gude for the healthe and conservatioun 
of the body.”” Knox, 60.| Hee lay hard upon a ponffe of straw, 
eourse new canvasse sheetes, which, when he changed, he gave 
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dismissed him with this reply, “ Nay, returne to 
your bairnes, (meaning his pupils,) and God blis you 5 
ane is sufficient fora sacrifice.” & Lhe. 

Having relinquished all thoughts of. oficial in 
that church which had invested him with clerical or- 
ders, Knox had entered as tutor into the family of 
Hugh Douglas of Long Niddrie, a gentleman in Kast 
Lothian, who had embraced the reformed doctrines» 
John, Cockburn of Ormiston, a neighbouring gentle-. 
man of the same persuasion, also put his son: under 
his tuition. These young men were instructed. by 
him in the principles of religion, as well as of the 
learned languages. He managed their religious in- 
struction in such a way as to allow the rest of the fa- 
mily, and the people of the neighbourhood, to reap 
advantage from it. He catechised them publicly in 
a chapel at Long Niddrie, in which he also read to. 
them at stated times, a chapter of the Bible, accom- 
panied with explanatory remarks. The memory of 


away. He had eommonly by his bedside atubbe of water, in the 
which (his people being in bed, the candle put out, and all quiet) 
hee used to bathe himself.—He taught with great modestie and 
gravitie,so that some of his people thought him severe, and would 
have slain him; but the Lord was his defence. And hee, after 
due correctioun for their malice, by good exhortation amended 
them, and he went his way. O that the Lord had left him to me his’ 
poore boy, that he might have finished that he had hegunne! His_ 
learning no less sufficient than his desire, alwayes prest and readie- 
to do good in that he was able, both in the house privately, and in 
the ei publikely, professing and reading diverse crime 
Letter of Emery Tylney, apud Fox, 1155. ' 
Wishart travelled on the continent, but whether previous to his 
banishment, anno 1538, or after it, does not appear: Knox, 54. 
Buchanan ealls him Sophocardius, supposing his name to be 
Wiseheart, a mistake which has been correeted by an intelligent 
foreign historian, who says that the original name was Guiscard, 
anamecommonin France, from which country the Wischards 
(for so Knox writes it) originally came to Scotland. Gerdesii 
Hist. Reformat. tom. iy. p. 344. ' 
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this has been preserved by tradition, and the chapel, 
the ruins of which are still apparent, is Seat 
ealled John Rnox’s kirk.* 
- It was not to be expected, that he would long be 
suffered to continue this employment, under a govern- 
ment which was now entirely at the devotion of Car- 
dinal Beatoun, who had gained over to his measures 
the timid and irresolute regent. But in the midst of 
his cruelties, and while he was planning still more 
desperate deeds,} the Cardinal was himself suddenly 
eut off. A conspiracy was formed against his life; 
and a small, but determined band, (some of whom 
seem to have been instigated by resentment for pri- 
vate injuries, and the influence of the English court, 
others animated by a desire to revenge his cruelties, 
and deliver their country from his oppression,) on 
the 29th of May, 1546, seized upon the Castle of St. 
Andrews, in which he resided, and put him to death. 
The death of Beatoun did not, however, free Knox 
from persecution. John Hamilton, an illegitimate 
brother of the Regent, who was nominated to the 
vacant bishopric, sought his life with as great eager- 
ness as his predecessor. He was obliged to conceal 
himself, and to remove from place to place, to pro- 
vide for his safety. Wearied with this mode of 
living, and apprehensive that he would some day 
fall into the hands of his enemies, he came to the 


* Chalmers’s Caledonia, ii. 526. comp. Knox, Historie, 67. 

+ In his progress through the kingdom with the Governor, he 
instigated him, “ to hang (at Perth) four honest men, for eating 
ofa goose on Friday; and drowned a young woman, because she 
refused to pray to our lady in her birth.” Pitscottie, 188. Knox 
says, that the woman “ having a soucking babe upon hir briest, 
was drounit.” Historie, 40. Petrie’s Petty of the Church of 
Seotland, part ii. p. 182. He had planned the destruction of the 
principal gentleman of Fife, as appeared by documents found af- 
ter his death, Knox, 63, 64. : 
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resolution of leaving Scotland. He had no desire to 
go to England, because, although “the Pope’s name 
was suppressed” in that kingdom, “his laws and 
corruptions remained in full vigour.”* His deter- 
mination-was to visit Germany, and prosecute his 
studies in some of the Protestant universities, until 
he should see a favourable change in the state of his 
native country. The lairds of Long Niddrie and 
Ormiston were extremely reluctant to part with him, 
and, by their importunities, prevailed with him to 
take refuge, along with their sons, in the Castle of 
St. Andrews, which continued to be held by the con- 
spirators.t . : ns Aa 

Writers unfriendly to our Reformer have endea- 
voured to fix an accusation upon him, respecting the 
assassination of Cardinal Beatoun. ‘Some have igno- 
rantly asserted, that he was one of the conspirators. 


* All the Scottish Protestants were displeased with the half-re- 
form introduced by Henry VIII. This circumstance contributed 
not a little to cool their zeal for the alliance with England. - His 
ambassador, Sir Ralph Sadler, found himself in a very awkward 
predicament on this as well as on other accounts ; for the papists 
were displeased that Henry liad gone so far, the protestants that 
he did not go farther. The latter disrelished, in particular, the 
restrictions which he had weit. ei the reading and interpre-- 
tation of the seriptures, and which he urged the Regent to imi- 
tate inSeotland. ‘They had no desire for the King’s Book, which 
lay as a drug in the ambassador’s hands, Sadler’s State Papers, 
i. 264—5. comp. p. 128. Sir John Borthwick, (who fled to Eng- 
jand, Anno 1539 or 1540,) ridicules the Scottish clergy for mak- 

_ ing it an article of accusation against him, that he had approved 
of “ all those heresies, commonly ealled the heresies of England ;” 
heeause, (says he,) “ what religion at that time was used in Eng- 
land, the like the whole realm of Seotland did embrace ; in this 
point only, the Englishmen differed from the Scottes, that they had 
cast off the yoke of Antichrist, the other not. Idels were wor- 
shipped of both nations; the prophanating of the supper and 
haptisme was like unto them both.—Truely, it is most false, 
that I had subseribed unto such kinde of heresies.” Fox, 4449, 
$150. + Knox, Historie, p. 67. Ke 
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Others, better informed, have argued that he made 
himself accessory to their crime, by taking shelter 
among them.* With more plausibility, others have 
appealed to his writings, as a proof that he vindicat- 
ed the deed of the conspirators as laudable, or at 
least innocent. I know that some of Knox’s vindi- 
cators have denied this charge, and maintain that he 
justified it only iw as far as it was the work of God, 
ora just retribution in Providence for the crimes of 
which the Cardinal had “been guilty, without ap- 
proving the conduct of those who were the instru- 
ments of punishing him.t The just judgment of 
heaven is, I acknowledge, the chief thing to which 
he directs the attention of his reader; at the same 
time, I think no one who carefully reads what he 
has written on this subject,{ can doubt that he justi: 
fied the action of the conspirators. The truth is, he 
held the opinion, that persons who, by the commis- 
sion of flagrant crimes, had forfeited their lives, ac- 
cording to the law of God, and the just laws of so- 
ciety, such as notorious murderers and tyrants, might 
warrantably be put to death by private individuals; 
provided all redress, in the ordinary course of jus- 
tice, was rendered impossible, in consequence of 
the offenders having usurped the executive authori- 
ty, or being systematically protected by oppressive 


* “ Quorum se societate, non multo post, implicarat Joannes 
Knoxus, Calvyinistarum minister, qui se evangelice perfectionis 
eumulum assecutum non arbitrabatur nisi in Cardinalis ae sacer- 
dotis sanguine ac exde triumphasset.” Leslzus de rebus gestis 
Scotorum. lib. x. The bishop should have recollected, that the 
violence of his friends drove “the Calvinistic minister” to this 
“ pinnacle of evangelical perfection.” 

+ Principal Baillie’s Historical Vindication of the Government 
of the Church of Scotland, p. 42. 

+ Historie, 86. 
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yulers. This was an opinion of the same kind with 
that of tyrannocide, held by so many of the ancients, 
and defended by Buchanan in his dialogue, De jure 
regni apud Scotos. It is a principle, I confess, of 
dangerous application, extremely liable to be abused. 
_ by factious, fanatical, and desperate men, as a pre- 
text for perpetrating the most nefarious deeds. It 
would be unjust, however, on this account, to con- 
found it with the principle, which, by giving to in- 
dividuals a liberty to revenge their own quarrels, le- 
gitimates assassination, a practice which was exceed- 
ingly commow in that age. I may add, that there 
have been instances of. persons, not invested with 
public authority, executing panishment upon flagi- 
tious offenders, as to which we may scruple to load 
the memory of the actors with an aggravated charge 
of murder, although we cannot piiicshe of their con-~ 
duct.* bei ont 

Knox entered the Castle of St. padabanie at the 
time of Haster, 1547, and conducted the education 


* Tt is surprising how much prejudice will blind ad distort the 
judgment, even of men of learning. A modern author, speaking 
‘of the assassination of Cardinal Beatoun, ealls it “ the foulest 
crime which ever stamed a country, except perhaps the similar | 
murder of Archbishop Sharpe, within the same shire, in the sub- 
sequent century, by similar miscreants.” Chalmers’s Lindsay, vol« 
i. p. 34,35. What must the reader think who hears the assassi- 
nation of two bloody persecutors, aggravated above the murder of 
the brave Coligni, the generous Henry IV. of France, and the pa- 
triotie Prince of Orange! There are some authors who ean nar- 
sate in cold blood the Natindan of multitudes of innocent persons, 
under the consecrated cloak of authority, who “ burst into indig- 
nation,” at the mention of the rare fact of a person, who goaded 
by oppression, and reduced to despair, has been driven to the ex- 
tremity of taking vengeance on the proud _ tyrannical wathor 
ofhis wrongs.. dh) Aes 

Mr. Hume’s, remark on Knox’s Narr ative of the Gunaiadis “as- 
sqssination, is considered in Note H. 


‘%? 
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of his pupils after his accustomed manner. In the 
‘chapel within the Castle, he read to them his lec- 
tures upon the scriptures, beginning at the place in 
the gospel according to John, where he had left off 
at Long Niddrie. He catechised them in the parish 
church belonging to the city. A number of persons 
attended, both,these exercises. Among those who 
had. taken refuge. ia the Castle, dibouzh not engag- 
ed in the conspiracy. against the Cardinai,) were 
John Rough, who, since his dismissal by the Regent 
had lurked in Kyle, Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
and Henry Balnayes of Halhill.* These persons 
were so much pleased with Knox’s doctrine and mode | 
ef teaching, that they urged him to preach public- 
ly to the people, and to become colleague to Rough, 
who acted as chaplain to the garrison. But he re- 
sisted all their solicitations, assigning as a reason that 
he did not consider himself as having a call to this 
employment, and would not be guilty of intrusion.+ 
They did not, however, desist from their purpose ; 
but, having consulted with their brethren, came to 


D * Henry Balnaves had raised himself, by his talents and probi- 
ty, from an obscure station to the first honours of the state, and 
was justly regarded as one of the principal supporters of the re- 
_ formed eause in Scotland. Born of poor parents in the town of 
Kirealdy, when yet a boy he travelled to the continent, and hear- 
ing ofa free schoo! in Cologne, procured admission to it, and re- 
ceived a liberal education together with instrnetion. in Protestant 
principles. Returning to his native country,-he applied himself 
to the study of law, and acted for some time as a procurator at St. 
Andrews. | Notwithstanding the jealousy of the clergy, who hated 
him on account of his religious sentiments, his repuiation intro- 
duced him to the court; and he was employed on important em- 
bassies, both by James V. and the Earl of Arran, during the first 
part of whose regeney he was Secretary of State. Cald. MS. i, 
119. Sadler’s State Papers, i.83. Knox, 35. 
‘+ His words were, that he wald not rin quhair Gad had not cal- 
Bit him. 
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a resolution without his knowledge, that.a call should 
be publicly given him, in the name of Frepronmnnaie 
become one of their ministers. Yorati WEA Gaer 
Accordingly, on a day fixed for the andes Rough 
preached a sermon on the election of ministers, im 
which he declared the power which a congregration, 
however small, had over any one in whom they per- 
ceived gifts suited to the office, and how dangerous 
it was for such a person to reject the call of those 
who desired instruction. Sermon being ended, the 
preacher turned to Knox, who was present, and ad- 
dressed him in these words: « Brother, you shall 
not be offended, although I speak unto you that 
which I have in charge, even from all those that are 
here present, which is this: In the name of God, 
and of his Son Jesus Christ, and in the name of all 
that presently call you by my mouth, I charge you 
that you refuse not this holy vocation, but as you 
tender the glory of God, the increase. of Christ’s 
kingdom, the edification of your brethren, and the - 
comfort of me, whom you understand well enough 
to be oppressed by the multitude of labours, that 
you take upon you the public office and charge of 
preaching, even as you look to avoid God’s heavy 
displeasure, and desire that he shall multiply his | 
graces unto you.” Then addressing himself to the 
congregation, he said, “ Was not this your charge 
unto me? and do ye not approve this vocation?” 
They all answered,. “It was ; and we. approve it.” 
Abashed and overwhelmed by this unexpected.andso. 
lemn charge, Knox was unable to speak, but bursting, 
into tears, retired from the assembly, and shut him. 
self up in his chamber. “His countenance and be~ 
haviour from that day, till, the day that he was com. 
pelled to present himself in the public place of 
preaching, did sufficiently declare the grief and 
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trouble of his heart; for no man saw ‘any sign of 
mirth from him, neither had he pleasure to accom- 
pany any man for many days together.*” 

' This scene cannot fail to interest such as are im- 
pressed with the weight of the ministerial function, 
and will awaken a train of feelings in the breasts of 
those who have been intrusted with the gospel. It 
revives the memory of those early days of the church, 
when persons did not rush forward to the altar, nor 
beg to “ be put into one of the priests’ offices, to eat a 
piece of bread;?? when men of piety and talents, 
deeply impressed with the awful responsibility of the 
office, and their own insufficiency, were, with great 
difficulty, induced to take on them those orders, which 
they had long desired, and for which they had la- 
boured to qualify themselves. What a glaring con- 
trast to this was exhibited in the conduct of the 
herd, which at this time filled the stalls of the popish 
eharch! The behaviour of Knox also reproyves those 
who become preachers of their own accord; who, 
from vague and enthusiastic desires of doing good, 
or a fond conceit of their own gifts, trample upon 
good order, and thrust themselves into a sacred pub- 
lic employment, without any regular call. . 
_ We are not, however, to imagine that his distress 
of mind, and the reluctance which he discovered in 
complying with the call which he had now received, 
proceeded from consciousness of its invalidity, by 
the defeet of certain external formalities which had 
been usual inthe church, or which, in ordinary 
cases, might be observed with propriety, in the in- 
stallation of persons into sacred offices. These as far 
as warranted by scripture, or conducive to the pre- 
servation of decent order, he did not contemn: bis 
judgment respecting them may be learned from the 
early practice of the Scottish reformed church, in 

* Knox Historie, p. 68. 
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the organization of which“he had so’active'a share. 
In common with all the original’ reformers, he re-: 
jected the necessity of episcopal ordination, ‘as to- 
tally unauthorised by the laws of Christ ; nor did he 
regard the imposition of the hands of presbyters as a 
rite essential to the validity of orders, or of neces~ 
sary observance in all circumstances of the chureh. 
The papists, indeed, did ‘not fail to deelaim on this’ 
topic, representing Knox,* and other reformed 
ministers, as destitute of all lawfal vocation, In the 
same strain did many hierarchical writers of the Eng-’ 
lish church afterwards learn to talk, not serupling, 
by their extravagant doctrine, of the absolute neces-- 
sity of ordination by the hands ofa bishop, who de- 
rived his powers by uninterrupted succession from 
the apostles, to invalidate and nullify the orders of 
all the reformed churches, except their own; a doc-* 
irvine which has been revived in the present enlight- 
ened age, and unblushingly avowed and defended, 
with the greater part of its absurd, illiberal, and hor-- 
rid consequences.t I will not say that Knox: paid 

* The objection of the Roman Catholies to the legality of our 
Reformer’s vocation was, that although he had received the 
power of order, he wanted that of jurisdiction ; these two being 
distinet, according to the canon law. * ‘The power of ordere is _ 
not sufficient to ane man to preache, bot he man have also juris-_ 
dictione over thame to whom he preaches. Johann K’mnoa resa- 
vit never sie jurisdictione fra the Roman kirk to preache in the 
realme of Scotland; thairfoir suppoise he reeeavit from it the 
ordere of priestheade, yet he had na pouar to preache, nor to 
lauchfullie administrat the Sacramentes.” Nieol Burne’s Dispu- 
tation concerning the Controversit Headdis of Religion, p. 128. 
Paris, Anno 1581. ” : bite 

+t The fathers of the English Reformation were very far from 
entertaining such ridiculous and illiberal sentiments. Knox’s 
eall to the ministry was never questioned, but his services readily 
accepted, When he afterwards went to England. Archbishop 
ee ) i i rela of Edward VI. and all the bishops in the 

§ § ot Edzabeth’s reign, corresponded. with, and cheerfully 
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uo respect whatever to his early ordination in the 
popish church, (although, if we credit the testimony 
of his adversaries, this was his opinion ;*) but I have 
little doubt that he looked upon the charge which he: 
received at St. Andrews as wiibsipally constituting 
his call to the ministry. . oj 

' His distress of mind on the present occasion 
proceeded from a higher source than the defi- 
ciency of some external formalities. in his call. 

e had now very different thoughts as to the im. 
portance of the ministerial office, from what he had 
entertained when ceremoniously invested with or- 
ders. The care of immortal souls, of whom he 
must give an account to the Chief Bishop; the 
charge of declaring “‘ the whole counsel of God, 
keeping nothing back,’”? however ungrateful to. his 
hearers, and of “ preaching in season and out of 
season ;’’ the manner of life, afflictions, persecutions, 


owned the foreign reformed divines as brethren, and fellow- 
labourers in the ministry of the gospel. In the year, 1582, Arch- 
bishop Grindal, by a formal deed, deelared the validity of the 
orders of Mr. John Morrison, who had been ordained by the Sy- 
nod of Lothian, “ according to the laudable form and rite of the 
reformed Church of Scotland,” (says the instrument,) per gene- 
ralem Synodum sive Congregationem illius comitatus juxta Iau- 
dabilem Ecelesiz Seotiz reformatz forman et ritum ad sacros 
erdines et sacrosanctum ministeriam per manuum impositionem 
admissus et ordinatus.—Nos igitur formam ordinationis et pre- 
feetionis tuz hujusmodi, medo prxmisso factum, quantum in nos 
est, et jure possumus, approbantes et ratificantes, &e. Strype’s 
Life of Grindal. Append. book ii. Numb. xvii. p. 104. Whit- 
tingham, Dean of Durham, was ordained in the English chureh 
at Geneva, of which Knox was pastor; and Travers, the oppe- 
nent of Hooker, was ordained by a presbytery at Antwerp. At. 
tempts were made by some highflyers to invalidate their orders, 
and induce them to submit to re-ordination, but they did not suc- 
ceed. Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. 520—4. 
* Ninian Winzet, apud Keith’s Histery, App. p. 212, 213- 

Burne’s Disputation, p. 128. 
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imprisonment, exile, and violent death, to which the 
preachers of the protestant doctrine were exposed ; 
the hazard of his ‘sinking under these hardships, 
and “ making shipwreck of faith and a good con- 
science 3” these, with similar considerations, rushed 
into his silt: and filled it with agitation and grief. 
At length, satisfied that he had the eall of God to 
engage in this work, he composed his mind to a 
reliance on Him who had engaged to make his 
“ strength perfect in the weakness” of his servants, 
and resolved, with the apostle, “ not to count his 
life dear, that he might finish with joy the ministry 
which he received of the Lord, to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God.” Often did he afterwards: re- 
fleet with lively emotion upon this very interesting 
step of his life, and never, in the midst of his great- 
est sufferings, did he see reason to repent the: choice 
which he had so deliberately made. 

An occurrence which took place about this time 
contributed to fix his wavering resolution, and in- 
duced an earlier compliance with the call of the con- 
gregation than he might otherwise have been dispos- 
ed to yield. Though sound in doctrine, Rough’s 
literary acquirements were moderate. Of this cir- 
cumstance, the patrons of the established religion in 
the university and abbey took advantage; among 
others, one called Dean John Annan,* had long 
proved vexatious to him, by stating objections’ to 
the doctrine which he preached, and entangling him 

* The friars were accustomed about this time to assume the 
dignified title of Dean, although they did not hold that place in 
‘he chureh which entitled cheni to the name. 

«¢ All monk’ry, ye may hear and sie, 

Are eallit Denis for dignite ; . 

Howbeit his mother milk the kew, 

He mon be ealiit Dene Andrew. . 
Chalmers’s Lindsay, iii. 103. 


~‘r 
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with, sophisms, or garbled quotations from the fa- 
thers... Knox had assisted the preacher with his pen, 
and by his superior, skill in logic and the writings 
of the fathers, exposed Annan’s fallacies, and 
confuted the popish errors. One day, at a pub- 
lie disputation in the parish church, in the pre- 
sence of a great number of people, Annan being 
heat from all his defences, fled, as his last re- 
fuge, to the infallible authority of the church, by 
whi he tenets of the Lutherans being condemn- 
eda etical, all further disputation, he alleged, was 
unnecessary. ‘To this Knox’s reply was, that be- 
fore they could. submit to this summary determina. 
tion,of the, matters of controversy, it was previ- 
ously requisite to ascertain the true church by the 
marks given in scripiure, lest they should blindly 
receive, as their spiritual mother, a harlot instead 
of the immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ. “ For, 
(continued he,) as for your Roman church as it is 
now corrupted, wherein stands the hope of your 
victory, I no more doubt that it is the synagogue 
of Satan, and the head thereof, called the Pope, 
_to be that MAn oF sin, of whom the apostle speaks, 
than I doubt that Jesus Christ suffered by the pro- 
curement of the visible church of Jerusalem. Yea, 
I offer myself, by word or writing, to prove the 
Roman church this day farther degenerate from 
the purity which was in the days of the apostles, 
than were the church of the Jews from the ordi- 
nances given by Moses, when they consented to 
the innocent death of Jesus Christ.” This was a 
bold charge; but the minds of the people were pre- 
pared to listen to the proof. They exclaimed, that 
if this was true, they had been miserably deceived, 
and insisted, as they could not all read his writings, 
that he shonld ascend the pulpit, and give them au 
I 
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opportunity of hearing the probation of what he had so 
confidently affirmed.” The challenge was not to be re- 
tracted, and the request was reasonable. The follow- 
ing Sunday was fixed for making good his promise.» 

On the day appointed, he appeared inthe pulpit 
of the parish church, and ‘gave out Daniel vii: 24, 
25. as his text: After ‘an introduction, in which he 
explained ‘the vision, and’ shewed that the four em- 
pires, emblematically represented by four different 
animals,’ were - the “Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, 
and Roman; out of the ruins of the last of which em- 
pires, the” pow er described in: his text arose, he pro- 
ceeded to’ show that this was applicable ‘to no other 
power but that of the» degenerate Romish church. 
He compared the parallel passages in the New Testa- 
ment, and shewed that the king mentioned in his text 
was the same elsewere called the man of Sin, the An- 
tichrist, the Babylonian harlot ; and that this did not 
mean any single person, but a body or multitude of 
people under a wicked head, including a successionof . 
persons, occupying the same station. In support of his 
assertion that the papal power was antichristian, fre de- 
seribed it under the three heads of life, doctrine, and 
laws. He depicted the lives of the popes from eecle- 
siastical history, contrasted their doctrine with that of 
the New Testament, particularly in the article of jus- 
tification, and their laws enjoining holidays,. absti- 
nence from meats, from marriage, &c. with the laws of 
Christ. He quoted from the canon law the blasphem- 
ous titles and prerogatives ascribed to the: Pope, as an 
additional proof that he was described in his text.* Tn 
pacmieoapee: he signified, that if any present thought 


The Sachin Gas the reste deity ot at ‘this time was 
aficrwards put into “ ornate meeter,” by one of his. hearers, Sir 
1). Lindsay, who, in his « Monarchie,” finished Anne 4553, has 
given @ particular account of the rise and corruptionsiof popery, : 
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that he had misquoted, or misinterpreted, the testimo- 
nies which he had produced from the seriptures,. his- 
tory, or writings of the doctors of the church, he 
was ready upon there coming to him, in the presence 
nein satisfaction. There were 
among the autlience, his former preceptor, Major, 
members of the university, the Sub-prior of the 
Yeon a numberof canons and. friars of 
different orders. PPM AG Ty OE PRL Di cele tier carat 
» This. delivered. with a. grants portion of 
that ular eloquence for which. Knox was after- 
wards so celebrated, made great noise, and excited 
much speculation among all.classes.* The former 
reformed preachers, not excepting Wishart, had con- 
tented themselves with refusing some of the grosser 
errors of the. established religion. Knox struck at 
the root of popery, by boldly pronouncing the Pope 
tobe Antichrist, and the whole system erroneous 
and antiscriptural. The report of the sermon, and 
the effects produced by it, was soon conveyed to the 
elect bishop of St. Andrews, who wrote to Winram, 
the Sub-prior and Viear-general during the vacancy 
of the Hee, that he was surprised he would allow 
“49 
the game of the « fifth spiritual and papal monarehie. 4 
Chalmers’s Lindsay, iii. 86-—116. 

'* © Sum said, Utheris hued the branches of papistry, bot he 
straiketh at the rute, te destroye the whole. Utheris said, gif 
the doctors and magistri nostri defend not now the Pope and his 
authoritie, which in their owin presence is so manifestlie impug- 
nit, the devill have my part of him and his lawes bothe. Utheris 
said, Mr. George Wischeart spak never so plainelie, and yet he 
was brunt ; even so will he be in the end ; Utheris said, the tyran- 
nie of the Carding maid not his cause the better, nether yet the 
suffering of Godis servand maid his cause the wors—And thair- 
foir we wald counsail yow and thame to provyde better defences 
than fyre and sword; for it may be that allis ye shall be diappoint- 
ed: men now have dete eyes than they had then. ‘This answer 
gave the laird of Nydric.” Knox, Historie, p. 70. 
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sich heretical and schismatical doctrine tobe taught 
without opposition. “Winram was at bottom friendly 
to the reformed tenets ; but he durst not altogether 
disregard this admonition, and therefore appointed a 
convention of the most learned men to be held in St. 
Leonard’s Yards, to which he summoned the preachers. 
Nine articles drawn from their sermons were exhibit: 
ed, “the strangeness of which (the Sub-prior said) had 
moved him to call for them to hear their answers.” 
Knox, when called, expressed his’ satisfaction at 
appearing before an auditory so honourable, and ‘ap- 
parently so modest and grave. As he was nota stran- 
ger to the report concerning the private sentiments of 
Winram, and nothing was more abhorrent to his mind 
than dissimulation, he, before commencing his de- 
fence, obtested him to deal uprightly in a matter of 
such magnitude; if he advanced any thing which 
‘was contrary to scripture, he desired the Sub-prior to 
oppose it, that the people might not be deceived, but 
_ if he was convinced that what he taught was true and 
scriptural, it was his duty to give it the sanction of 
his authority. To this Winram cautiously replied, 
that he did not come there as a judge, and would 
neither approve nor condemn; he wished a free 
conference, and, if Knox pleased, he would reason 
with him a little. Accordingly, he: proceeded to 
state some objections to one of the propositions 
maintained by Knox, “that in the worship of 
God, and especially in the administration of the 
sacraments, the rule prescribed in ihe scriptures is 
to. be observed without addition or diminution ; 
and that the church has no right to devise re- 
ligious ceremonies, and impose significations up- 
on them.” After maintaining the argument for 
a short time, the Sub-prior devolved it on a erey- 
friar, named Arbugkill, who took it up with 
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great confidence, but was soon forced to yield with 
disgrace. He rashly engaged to prove the divine 
institution of ceremonies ; and being pushed by his 
antagonist from the gospels and acts to the epistles, 
and from one epistle to another, he was driven at 
last ‘to affirm, “that the apostles had not received 
the Holy Ghost when they wrote the epistles, but 
they afterwards received him and ordained ceremo- 
nies. Father! (exclaimed the Sub-prior)’ what 
say ye ? God forbid that ye say that: for then fare- 
well the ground of our faith!’ The friar, abashed 
and confounded, attempted to correct his error, but 
in vain. Knox could not afterwards bring him to 
the argument upon any of the articles. He resolv- 
ed all into the authority of the church. His opponent 
urging that the church had no power, to act contrary 
to the express directions of scripture, which enjoin- 
ed an exact conformity to the divine laws respect- 
ing worship; “ if so (said Arbugkill,) you will leave 
us no church ” “Yes, (rejoined Knox, sarcastical- 
ly, in David I read of the church of malignants, 
Odi ecclesiam malignantium ; this church you may 
have without the word, and fighting against it. Of 
this chureh if you will be, I cannot hinder you; but 
as for me, I will be of no other church but that 
which has Jesus Christ for pastor, hears his voice, 
and will not hear the voice of a stranger.” For pur- 
gatory, the friars had no better authority than that 
of Virgil in the sixth AMneid ; and the pains of it ac- 
cordir ing to him were—a bad wife.* 


£¢ 
se 6 Soiventur risu tabulz: tu missus abibis.” 


Instructed by. the issue of this cony ention, the pa- 
pists avoided for the future all disputation, which tend- 
ed only to injure their cause. Had the Castle of St. 


ni . * Knox, Historie, p. 70—74, 
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Andrews been in their power, they would ‘soon have 
silenced these troublesome preachers ; but as mat« 
ters stood, more moderate and crafty measures were 
necessary. The plan adopted for counteracting the 
popular preaching of Knox and Rough was politie. 
Orders were issued, that all the learned men in the 
abbey and university should preach by’ turns every 
Sunday in the parish church. By this means the 
reformed preachers were excluded on those days, 
when the greatest audiences attended; and it was 
expected that the diligence of the established clergy 
would conciliate the affections of the people. To 
avoid offence or occasion of speculation, they were 
directed not to touch in their sermons upon ‘any 
of the controverted points. Knox easily saw through 
this artifice, but contented himself, in the sermons 
which he still delivered on week days, with express 
ing.a wish that they would shew themselves equally 
diligent in places where their labours were more ne- 
eessary. At the same time, he rejoiced (he said) that 
Christ: was preached, and nothing publicly spoken 
against the truth; if any thing of this kind should be 
advanced, he requested the people to suspend their 
judgment, antil they should have an opportunity of 
hearing him. -. SY oA 

His labours were so successful during the few 
months that he preached at St. Andrews, that, be- 
sides those in the Castle, a great number of the in- 
habitants of the town renounced popery, and. made 
profession of the protestant faith, by participating 
of the Lord’s Supper, which he administered to 
them in the manner afterwards practised in the re- 
formed church of Scotland.* The. gratification 





. * This was the first time that the Sacrament of the Supper was 
dispensed in the reformed way in Scotland, unless we except the in- 
stance by George Wishart, in the same castle, immediately before 
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which he felt in these first fruits of his ministry, was 
im some degree abated by instances of vicious con- 
duct in those under his charge, some of whom were 
guilty of those acts of licentiousness too common 
among soldiery placed in similar circumstances. 
From the time that he was chosen to be their preach- 
er, he openly rebuked these disorders, and when he 
perceived that his admonitions failed in putting a stop 
to them, he did not conceal his apprehensions of the 
issue of the enterprise in which they were engaged.*. 

~ In the end of June 1547, a French fleet, with a 
considerable body of land forces, under the com- 
mand of Leo Strozzi, appeared before St. Andrews, 
to assist the Governor in the reduction of the Castle. 

It was invested both by sea and land; and being dis- 
appointed of the expected aid from England, the be- 
sieged, after a brave and vigorous resistance, were un- 
der the necessity of capitulating to the French com- 

mander on the last day of July. The terms of the 
capitulation were honourable ; the lives of all that 
were in the Castle were to be spared, they were to 
be transported to France, and if they did not choose 
to enter into the service of the French king, were 
to be conveyed to any country which they might 
prefer, except Scotland. John Rough had left the 
Castle previous to the commencement of the siege, 
and retired to England.t Knox, although he did 
his death ; which was in a private manner, as narrated by Bucha- 
nan, Hist. lib. xv. Oper. Rudd. tom. i. 293—4. ‘Those who~ 
preceded Knox appear to have contented themselves with preach- 
ing ; and such as embraced their doctrine had most probably eon- 
tinucd to reeeiye the sacraments from the popish elergy, or at 
least from such of them as were most friendly to a refermation. 

* Bachan. Hist. lib. xv. p. 296. ut supra. 

+ Rough continued to preach in England until the death of Ed- 
ward VI. when he retired to Norden in Friesland. There he was 
obliged to support bimse!f and his wife (whom he had marricd in 
(England) by knitting eaps, stockings, &e. Having come over to 
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- not expect that the ; garrison would. be able to hoid 
ont, could not prevail. upon himself..to desert. his 
charge, and resolved to share with, his, brethren. the 
hazard of the siege. He was.conveyed, penevnd 
the rest. on board the fleet, which, ina few days, 
set sail for France, arrived at Fecamp, and, going 
up the Seine, anchored before Rouen,. The capitu- 
lation was violated, and they were all detained pri-. 
soners of war, at the solicitation of the Pope and 
Scottish clergy. The principal gentlemen. were. in- 
earcerated in Rouen, Cherburg, Brest, and Mont 
St. Michel. Knox, with some others, was confined 
on board the galleys, bound with chains, and treat- 
ed with all the indignities offered to rl seated 
dition to the rigours of ordinary captivity.* | 
From Rouen they sailed to Nantes, naa ae upon 
the Loire during the following winter. Solicitations, 
threatenings, and violence, were all .employed.to 
make. the prisoners recant their religion, and. coun- 
tenance the popish worship, But so grrat was their 
abhorrence of its idolatry, that not a single indivi- 
dual of the whole company, on. land or water, could 
be induced to symbolise in the smallest degree. 
‘While the prison-ships lay on the Loire, mass. was 
frequently said, and Salve Regina sung on board, or 
on the shere within their hearing: on these ocea- 


Lendon in the course of his tr ade, he heard ‘of a congregation of 
protestants which met seeretly in that eity ; to whom he joined him- 
self, and was elected their pastor. A few weeks after this, the eon- 
venticle was diseovered by the treachery of one of their own num- 
ber, and Rough was carried before Bishop Bonner, by whose or- 
ders he was committed to the flames on the 22d of December 1557. 
An aecount of his examination, and two of his letters, breathing 
the true spirit of a resigns martyr, may be seen in Fox, p- 
4840—1842, 

* Archibald Hamilton says that he was condemned to work at 
the oar ;—“impellendis longarum navium remis, cum reliquis: ad- 
jedieatur.” Dial. de Contes. Caly, Seetz, p. 64. 
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‘gions they were brought out and threatened with 
torture, if they did not give the usual signs of reve- 
rence; but instead of complying, they covered their 
heads as soon as the service began. Knox has re- 
lated a humourous incident which took place on ‘one 
of these occasions, and although he has not named 
the person concerned in it, most probably it was 
himself. One day a fine painted image of the Virgin 
was brought into one of the galleys, and presented 
‘to a Scots prisoner to kiss. He desired the bearer 
not to trouble him, for such idols were accursed, and 
‘he would not touch it. The officers roughly replied, 
that he should; put it to his face, and thrust it into 
‘his hands. Upon this he took hold of the image, 
and watching his opportunity, threw it into the river, 
‘saying, Lat our Ladie now save hirself: sche is lycht 
anoughe, lat hivleirne to swyme. After this they were 
‘no more troubled in that way.* == 
The galleys returned to Scotland in summer 1548, 
as near as I ean collect, and continued for a consid- 
erable time on the east coast, to watch for English 
‘vessels. Knox’s health was now greatly impaired 
‘by the severity of his confinement, and he was seiz- 
ed with a fever, during which his life was despaired 
‘of by all in the ship.t But even in this state, his 
fortitude of mind remained unsubdued,t and he 
comforted his fellow-prisoners with hopes of release. 
To their anxious desponding inquiries (natural to 
men in their situation), “if he thought they would 
ever obtain their liberty,” his uniform answer was, 
a Knox, Historie, p. 83. e ' t MS. Leiters, p. 53. 

- One of his most bitter adversaries has borne an involuntary 
and undesigned testimony to his magnanimity at thistime. “ Ubi. 
longo maris tzdio, et laboris molestia extenuatum quidem, et sub- 
actum corpus fuit; sed animiclatio eum subinde rerum magrorum 
spe extimulans, nihilo magis tune quam pris quies¢ere potuit.” 
Hamiltonii Dialogus, nt supra. 

K 
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“God will deliv er us to his glory, even in this life.” . 
While they lay on the coast between Dundee and St. 
Andrews, Mr. (afterwards Sir). James Balfour, who 
-was confined in the same ship, desired him to look 
io the land, and see if he knew it. Though at. that 
time very sick, he replied, “ Y es, 1. know it. wells; 
for I see the steeple of that place where God. first 
opened | my mou th in pu blic. to his glory $ and Tam 
fully persuaded, how weak soever I now appear, that 
IT shall not depart this life, till that my tongue shall 
glorify his godly name in the same place.” ,This 
striking reply Sir James repeated, in the presence 
of many witnesses, a number of years before Knox 


returned to Scotland, and when there was very litile 


prospect of his words being verified.* 9). 0... 

We must not, however, think that he possessed 
this elevation and tranquillity of mind, during the 
whole time of his imprisonment. When first thrown 
into. cruel bonds, insulted by his enemies, and 
without any apparent prospect of release, he was 
nota stranger to the anguish of despondency, so pa- 
thetically deseribed by the Royal Psalmist of Israel.+ 
He felt that conflict in his spirit, with which all 
good men are acquainted ; and which becomes pe- 
culiarly sharp when joined with corporal affliction. 
But, having had recourse to prayer, the, never-fail- 


ing refuge of the oppressed, he was relieved from 


all his fears, and, repesing upon the promise and 
- providence of the God whom-he served, attained, to 
‘the confidence and rejoicing, of. hope.?? “Those 
who wish a more particular account of the state of 
Ais mind at this time, will find it im the notes, ex- 
tracted from a rare work on prayer, composed by 
him chiefly from his own experiencé.{ 
When free from fever, he relieved the tedium of 
*Historie, p.¥4.  —-# Psalm xlit. f See Note I. > 
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captivity, by committing to writing a Confession of 
his Faith, containing the substance of what he had 
at St. Andrews, with a particular account. of 
isputation which he maintained in St. Leonard’s 
Yards. This he found means to convey to his reli- 
gious acquaintances in Scotland, accompanied with © 
an earnest exhortation to preserve in the faith which . 
they had professed, whatever persecutions they might 
suffer for its sake.* To this confession I find him 
ferring, in the defence of his doctrine be- 
fore the bishop of Durham. “Let no man think, that 
because I am in the realm of England, therefore so 
boldly I speak. No: God hath taken that suspicion 
from me. For the body lying in most painful bands, 
in the midst of cruel tyrants, his mercy and good. 
ness provided that the hand should write and bear 
witness to the confession of the heart, more abund- 
antly than ever yet the tongue spake.”’} 
- Notwithstanding the rigour of their afte am 
the prisoners who were separated found epportuni- 
ties of oceasionally corresponding with one another. 
Henry Balnaves of Halhill composed in his prison 
a treatise on Justification, and the Works and Con- 
versation of a justified man. This being ccnveyed to 
Knox, probably after his second return in the galleys 
from Seotland, he was so much pleased with it, that 
he divided it into chapters, added some marginal 
notes, and a concise epitome of its contents; to the 
whole he prefixed a reeommendatory dedication, in- 
tending that it should be published for the use of 
their brethren in Seotlaud, as soon as an opportuni- 
ty — - oo reader will not, [am persuaded, 


* anes Historie, a Td. This confession appears to have been 
Kost... «» MS. Letters, p- 40. 

}The manuscript. there is reason to think, was eonveycd to 
Scotland abont this time, but it fell aside, and was long consider 
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be displeased to breath a little the spirit w 
mated this”  enadiighnanate oie: deriialaaiitaly 
fast in irons,” ‘as be pressbdbyrhina tn thea edica- 
tion; from which I shall ‘quote more freely, as the 
book: wave (ween n ao taehte aemkwent: ee opt hae 
It is thus inseribed S* “John Knox, the bound ser- 
-vant of Jesus Christ, unto his best beloved brethren 
of the congregation of the castle of ‘St. Andrews, 
and to all professors of Christ’s true evangel, desir- 
eth grace, merey and peace, from ane epee erie 
with perpetual’ consolation ‘of the Holy | 
‘After mentioning a number of instances in— which 
the name of- “God was magnified, and the interests 
of religion advanced, by the exile of those who 
were driven front their native countries by’ tyran- 
ny, asin the examples of Joseph, Moses, Daniel, 
and the primitive Christians; he goes on thus: 
“ Which thing shall openly declare this godly 
work subsequent. The council oo Satan in the 
bp De et PATRAS Boden BH Fy ee. nb ee liepete ne, A 
wm By, Ref thet ti Pee ‘Sher ae Po att 
edas lest.» After. Kipuaia death, it ciel siapanad by his servant, 
Richard Bannatyne, in t the house of Ormiston, and y re printed, 
~ Anno 1584, by Thomas ‘Vaultrollier, i in 42mo. with title rot 
-% Confession of Faith, &e. by Henry Balnaves of Halhill, one of the 
Lords of Council and Session of Scotland.’—David Buchanan, © 
in his edition of Knox’s\history, Auno 4644, among his other alter- 
ations aud interpolations, makes Knox to say that Yai, sags i 
published at the time he wrote the shistory; : which may b 
bered among the anachronisms i in that e ition, which, , for : some 
time, discredited the authenticity. of the history, and ted many t ny) 
deny that Knox was its author. But in the genuine editions; Knox 
expresses the very reverse. “In the presotin, he (Balnaves) wrait 
a mist profitabill treatise of justifieatioun, and of the warkis and 
eonversatioun of a justifyed man: but how it was suppressit we 
ienaw not.” Historie, p- 83. Edin. Anno 1732. See also p.4181. of 
the first edition, Sve. printed at London about the year 1584. | 
*Thave not adhered to the orthography of the printed work, 
which is evidently different from what it must mane been in the MS, 
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perseeution* of us, first, was to stop the whole- 
some wind of Christ’s evangel to. blow upon the 
parts where we converse and dwell; and second- 
ly, so to oppress ourselves by corporal affliction 
and worldly calamities, that no place should we 
find to godly study. But by the great mercy and— 
infinite goodness of God our Father, shall these his’ 
counsels be frustrate and vain. For, in despite of 
him and all his wicked members, shall yet that same 
word (O Lord! this I speak, confiding in thy holy 
promise) openly be proclaimed in that same coun- 
try. And how that our merciful Father, amongst 
these tempestuous storms, by + all men’s expecta- 
tion, hath provided some rest for us, this present 
work shall testify, which was sent to me in Roane, 
lying in irons, and sore troubled by corporal infir- 
mity, in a galley named Nostre Dame, by an ho- 
nourable brother, Mr. Henry Balnaves, of Halhill, 
for the present holden as prisoner, (though unjust- 
ly) in the old palace of Roane.{ Which work after I 
had once again read to the great comfort and con- 
solation of my spirit, by counsel and advice of the 
foresaid noble and faithful man, author of the said 
work, I thought expedient it should be digested 
in ehapters, &. Which thing [ have done as imbe- 
eility of ingineg and incommodity of place would 
permit; not so much to illustrate the work (which 
in the self is godly and perfect) as, together with the 
foresaid nobleman and faithful brother, to give my 
confession of the article of justification therein con- 
tained.| “And I beseech you, beloved brethren, 


*It is “perfection” in the printed copy, whieh is plainly a 
mistake. — GER 1 MST 
“tive. beyond. ~°  — $ Rouen, not Roanne, is the place meant. 
$i. €. genius or wit. ‘| See Note K. 
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earnestly to consider, if we deny any thing presently; 
(or yet conceal and hide) which any time before we 
professed in that article... And now we have not'the 
Castle of St. Andrews to be our defence, as'some of 
our enemies falsely accused us, saying, If we wanted. 
eur walls, we would not speak so ‘boldly.—But bless. 
ed be that Lord whose infinite goodness and wisdom 
hath taken from us the occasion of that slander, and 
hath shown unto us, thatthe serpent hath power on-” 
ly ‘to sting the heel, that is, to molest and trouble’ 
the flesh, but not to move the spirit from constant 
adhering to Christ Jesus, nor public professing of 
his true word. O blessed be thou, Eternal Father, 
which, by thy only mercy, hast preserved us to this 
day, and provided that the confession of our faith — 
(which ever we desired all men to have known}. 
should, by this treatise, come plainly to light. Con- 
tinue, O Lord, and grant unto us, that as now with 
pen and ink, so shortly we may confess with voice 
. and tongue the same before thy congregation; upon 
whom se OQ Lord God, with the eyes of thy mer: 
ey, and suffer no more darkness to prevail. I pray 
you pardon me, beloved brethren, that on this man-. 
‘ner I digress; vehemency of «spirit (the Lord é 
knoweth I lie not) compelleth me thereto.” ...,, 
- The prisoners in Mont St. Michel consulted. Hinomy 
as to the lawfulness of attempting to escape — 
breaking their prison, which was opposed by some 
of their number, lest their escape . should subject. 
iheir brethren. who remained in confinement. to more 
severe treatment. He returned for answer, that 
such fears were not a sufficient reason for relinquish- 
ing the design, and that they might, with a safe 
conscience, effect their eseape, prov ided_ it could 
be done “without the blood of any shed or spilt ; 
but to shed any man’s blood, for their freedom, he 
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would never consent.”’* 'The attempt was accor- 
dingly made by them, and successfully executed, 
“without harm done to ihe person of anyy and. with- 
out touching any thing that appertained to the —_ 
the captain, or the house.”";. Lyne 
_ At length, after enduring a tedious and severe im- 
prisonment of nineteen months, Knox obtained his» 
liberty. This happened in the month of February, 
1549, according to the modern computation.{ By 
What means his liberation was procured, I cannot 
certainly determine. One account says, that the 
galley in which he was confined, was taken in the 
channel by the English .¢ According to another ac- 
count, he was liberated by order of the King of 
France, because it appeared, on examination, that 
he was not concerned in the murder of the Cardinal, 
nor accessory to other crimes committed by those who 


"* This is the man whom a high chureh historian has represent- 
ed as of the principles of the ancient Zealots or Siccarii, and 
one who taught that any person who met a papist might kill him? 
Collier’s Eecles. Hist. ii. 545. 

+ Knox, Historie, p. 84, 85. 

} In one of his letters, preserved by Calderwood, Knox says 
that he was 19 months in the French galleys. Cald. MS. vol. i. 
526. Inthe printed Calderwood, the period of his confinement 
is limited to nine months, a mistake whieh has been copied by se- 
veral writers. It is proper that the reader of that book should 
be aware, that it consists merely of excerpts from Calderwood’s 
History, (which still remains in manuscript, ) and, though it has 
been useful, is not always aceurate in whatit contains. Knox,in 
a conference with Mary of Scotland, told the Queen that he was 
five years resident in England, (Historie, 239.) Now, as he came 
to England immediately after he obtained his liberty, and left it 
(as we shall afterwards see) in the end of January or beginning 
of February, 1554, this exactly accords with the date of his libe- 
ration, which is given above from Calderwood’s MS. 

§ This is mentioned in a MS. in my possessions; but little 
weight can be given to it, as it is written ina modern hand, and 
‘no authority is produeed. 
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held the » Castle of St. Andrews.*. Others say, that 
his acquaintances: purchased his liberty, induced by 
the hopes which they cherished of great things to be 
accomplished by him.} It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that he owed his liberty to the circumstance of 
the French Court having now accomplished their 
great object in Scotland, by the consent of the Par- 
liament to the marriage of their young Queen to the 
Dauphin, and by obtaining possession of her person ; 
after which they felt less inclined to era the quar- 
rels of the Scottish corey teed 


+ Pettie’s ape History, ons li. Pp. 184% 
+ Hamiltonii Dialog. ut supra. 
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‘FROM HIS RELEASE FROM THE FRENCH GALLEYS, ANNO | 
1549, Te > DEPARTURE OUT OF ENGLAND; ANNO 1554.. 
iro ; 

. Uron re reg; “ee his liberty, Knox suanediticks re- 
paired to England. The objections which he had. 
formerly entertained against a residence in that 
kingdom were now in a great measure removed. 
Henry VIIT. died in the year 1547; and Archbi- 
shop Cranmer, released from the severe restraint. 
under which he had been held by his tyrannical 
and eapricious master, exerted himself with much 
zeal in advancing the Reformation. “In this he was 
cordially supported by those who governed the king- 
dom during the minority of Edward VI. But the un- 
dertaking was extensive and difficult, and in carrying 
it on, he found a great deficiency of ecclesiastical 
co-adjutors. The greater part of the incumbent bi- 
shops, though they externally complied with the al- 
terations introduced by authority, remained attach- 
ed to the old religion, and secretly thwarted, instead 
of seconding, the measures of the Primate. The 
mass of the people were sunk in wretched ignorance 
of religion, and from ignorance, were adiicted to 
those superstitions to which they had been always 
accustomed; while the inferior clergy, in general, 
were as unwilling as they were unable to undertake 
their instruction.* Cranmer, with the concurrence 


* Peter Martyr, in a letter, dated Oxford, 1st July, 1550, la- 
ments the paucity of useful preachers in Engiand. ‘ Doleo plus 
- quam dici possit, tanta ubique in Anglia verbi Dei penuria laho- 
L 
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of the Protector, had invited learned, protestants to. 
come from Germany into England, and me Peter, 
Martyr, Martin Bucer, Paul Fagius, and Emanuel 
Tremellius, as professors in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. This was a wise measure, as it se-. 
cured a future supply of useful preachers, trained. 
up by these able masters. But the necessity was 
urgent, and demanded immediate provision. | For 
this purpose, it was judged expedient, instead. of fix-. 
ing a number of orthodox and) popular preachers in 
particular charges, to employ them in itinerating 
through different parts of the kingdom, where the 
clergy were most illiterate or disaffected, and the in-, 
habitants most addicted te superstition.. 

- In these circumstances, our zealous countryman 
did not remain long unemployed... The reputation 
which he had gained by preaching at St. Andrews 
was not unknown in England, and his late eufforins 


rari; et eos qui oves Christi doetrina pascere tenentur, cum uusque 
eo remisse agant. ut officium facere prorsus recusent, nescio qué 
fletu, quibusve Jachrymis deplorari possit. Werum confido fore 
ut meliora simus visuri.” Marte Epist. apud Loe. Commun. 
p- 760. Geneva, 1624. 

This evil, which had its origin in the eorrupted state of the 
popish church, was not corrected at the commencement of the 
English Reformation ; on the contrary, it was considerably ag- 
gravated by a ruinous measure then adopted. When Henry sup- - 
peed the monasteries, and seized their revenues, pensions were 
allotted to the monks during life; but to ease the royal treasury 
of this burden, small hopbecas 3 in the gift of the crown were con- 
ferred upon them instead of their pensions. ‘The nobles, who. pro- 
cured monastic lands under the same burden, imitated the mo- 
narch’s example. By this means, a great part of the inferior live 
ings were occupied hy ignorant and superstitious monks, who 
were long a dead weight on the English church, and contributed 
not a little to the sudden reversion of the nation to popery, in 
the reign of Queen Mary. Burnet’s Hist. of the Reformat. ii. 24. 
The suppression of the chauntries, in the reign of Edward VI. 
had similar effects. Strype’s Memorials of the Reformation, ii. 446," 
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recommended him to Cranmer and the Privy Coun- 
cil. He was accordingly, soon after his ‘arrival in 
England; sent down from London, by their authority, 

preach in Berwick; a situation the more aceept- 
able to him, as it afforded him an opportunity to 

certain the state of religion in his native country, 
to Eorrespond with his friends, and impart to them 
his advice.* ‘The Council had every reason to be 
pleased with the choice which they had made of a 
nothern preacher. He had long thirsted for the 
opportunity which he now enjoyed. His captivity, 
during which he had felt the powerful support which 
the protestant doctrine yielded to his mind, had 
inflamed his love to it; and his zeal against popery. 
He spared neither time nor bodily pireigihbt, the 
instruction of those to whom he was sent. Regard- 
ing the » worship of the popish church as grossly idols 
atrous, and its doctrine as damnable, he attack- 
ed both with the utmost fervour, and exerted him- 
self i in, . drawing his hearers from them, with as much 
eagerness as in saving their lives from a devouring 
flame or flood. Nor were his labours fruitless ; erie 
ing | the two years that he continued in Berwick, 
numbers were, by his ministry, converted from error 
and ignorance, . and a. general reformation of man- 
ners bécame visible among the soldiers of the garrison, 
who had formerly been noted. for turbulence and li- 
centiousness e ‘ide 
_ The popularity and success of a ibtaviai preacher 
were very galling to the clerg gy in that quarter, who 
were, almost toa man, bigotted papists, and enjoy- 
ed the patronage of the: bishop of the diocese. 'Ton- 
sTAL, bishop of Doruam, like his friend Sir Tuo- 


* Abb 8 s salt ‘ot Réfora, iii. 225. Knox, me 85s. 
239. ‘ | q te trees 
“+ Knox, Historie, p. 289. 
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was More, was oue of those men of whom. it is ex- 
tremely difficult to: give a correct idea, ‘qualities of 
an opposite kind being apparently blended in their 
character. Surpassing all his brethren in polite learn- 
ing, he was the patron of bigotry and superstition. 
Displaying, in private life, that moderation and sua- 
vity of manners* which liberal studies usually inspire, 
he was accessory to the public measures of a reign, 
disgraced throughout by the most shocking barbari- 
ties. Claiming our praise for honesty, by opposing 
-in Parliament innovations which, in his judgment, 
he condemned, he again forfeited it by the most tame 
acquiescence and ample conformity; thereby main- 
taining his station amidst all the revolutions of reli- 
gion during three successive reigns. He had paid 
little attention to the science’ immediately connect- 
ed with his profession, and most probably was indif- 
ferent to the controversies then agitated; but living 
_in an age in which it was necessary for every man, to 
choose his side, he adhered to those opinions which 
had been long established, and were friendly to the 
power and splendour of the ecclesiastical order. -\As 
if anxious to atone for his fault, in forwarding those 
measures which produced a. breach between. Eng- 
land and the Roman, See, he opposed in Parliament 
_all the subsequent changes. Opposition awakehed his 
zeal; he became at last a strenuous advocate for the 
Popish tenets; and wrote a book in defence of. tran- 
substantiation, of which, says bishop Burnet, “the 
Latin style is better than the divinity.” 
‘The labours of Knox within his diocese, who ex- 
erted himself to overthrow what the bishop wished 


* Sir Thomas More, in one of his letters to Erasmus, gives the 
following character of Tonstal: “Ut nemo est omnibus bonis 
hiteris instructior, memo vita moribusque severior, ita nemo est 

: ‘ora um in eonvietu jucundior.” 
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“gto support, must have been very disagreeable to 
'Tonstal. As the preacher acted under the sanction 
of the Protector and Council, he durst not inbibit 
him; but he was disposed to listen to and encourage 
‘information lodged by the clergy against the doc- 
-trine which he taught. Although the town of Ber- 
. wick was Knox’s principal station during the years 
4549 and 1550, it is probable that he was appointed 
_ to preach occasionally in the adjacent country. Whe- 
ther, in the course of his itinerancy, he had, in the 
beginning of 1550, gone as far as Neweastlé, and 
“preached in that town, or whether he was called up 
to it, in consequence of complaints against his ser- 
mons delivered at Berwick, does not clearly appear. 
It is however certain, that a charge was exhibited 
against him before the bishop, for teaching that the 
‘sacrifice of the mass was idolatrous, and a day ap- 
pointed for him publicly to assign his reasons for this 
opinion. Accordingly, on the 4th of April, 1550, a 
great assembly being convened in Neweastle, among 
whom were the members of the council,* the bishop 
of ‘Darham, and the learned men of his cathedral, 
Knox delivered, in their presence, an ample dathaks 
of the doctrine, against which complaints had been 
‘made. After an appropriate exordium, in which he 
stated to the audience the occasion and design of 
‘his appearance before them, and cautioned them 
against the powerful prejudices of education and cus- 
-tom in favour of erroneous opinions and practices 


* Besides thegmreat Conneil 2 Ww hich managed the affairs of the 
king om under the Protector, a number of the privy-eounsellors 
“who belonged to this part of the country, composed a subordinate 
board, called “the Council of the North.” he members here 
referred to belonged pr obably to this eouneil, and not the town- 
* council of Neweastle. If I am right in this conjecture, Knox 
“might owe to them, and not to the bishop, the liberty of this pubs 
fic defence: 
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in religion, he proceeded to establish the doctrine 
which he had taught. The mode in which he treat- 
ed_ the subject ‘was well adapted to his’ auditory, 
which was composed of the unlearned as well as 
the learned. He proposed his arguments in the 
syllogistic form, according to the practice of the 
schools, but illustrated them with a plainness level 
to the meanest capacity among his hearers. Passing 
over the more gross notions, and the shameful traf. 
fic in masses, extremely common at that time, 
he engaged to prove that the mass, “in her most. 
high degree, and most honest garments,” was an 
idol struck from the inventive brain of supersti-_ 
tion, which had supplanted the sacrament of the 
Supper, and engrossed the honour due to the person 
and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. « Spare no arrows,’? 
was the motto which Knox wore on his standard; 
the authority of Scripture, and the force of reason- 
ing, gave reproof, and pointed irony, were in their 
turn employed by him. In the course of this defence, — 
he did not restrain those sallies of raillery, which the 
fooleries of the popish superstition irresistibly: pro- 
voke, even from those who are deeply impressed 
with its pernicious tendency. Before concluding, 
he adverted to certain doctrines which had. been: 
taught in that place on the preceding Sunday, the 
falsehood of which he was prepared to demonstrate 3” 
but he would, in the first place, he said, “submit to 
the preacher the notes of the sermon which he had. 
taken down, that he might. correct them as he saw 
proper; for his object was not to ‘misrepresent or’ 
captiously entrap a speaker, by catching at words 
unadvisedly uttered, but to defend the truth, and 
warn his hearers against errors destructive to their. 
souls. The defence, as drawn up by Knox himself, 
is now before me in manuseript, and the reader who 
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wishes 1 a more particular account of its contents will 
find i it in the notes * 

“This defence had the effect of pei Knox’s 
fame through the North of England, while it com- 
pletely. sil enced the bishop Aas his learned suffra- 
gans.t. ile continued to preach at Berwick during 
the remaining part of this year, and, in the following, 
ye removed to Newcastle, and placed in a saheeh 

-eater usefulness. In December 1551, the Privy 
Couneil conferred on him a mark of their approba- 
tion, by appointing him one of King Edward’s Chap- 
Jains in Ordinary. “It was appointed (says his Ma. 
jesty, in a Journal of important transactions which 
he wrote with his own hand) that I should have six 
chaplains ordinary, of which two ever to be present, 

and four absent in preaching; one year two in Wales, 
two in Lancashire and Derby; next year two in the 
marehes of Scotland, and two in Yorkshire; the 
third year two in Norfolk and Essex, and two in 
Kent and Sussex. These six to be Bill, Hari’ 


 * See Note L. : oa 
At The mee a of the account of Kis, prefixed to the edition 
of his History, printed anno 1732, says, that the MS. containing 
the Defence, bears that it « quite silenced” the bishop and_ his 
doctors. But that writer does not appear to have ever seen the 
MS. which contains nothing of the kind. The fact is, however, 
attested by the bishop of Ossory, who had good opportunities of 
knowing its truth, and who is accurate in his account of other 
cireumstances relative to it. His words are, “Et 4 die Aprilis 
ejusdem anni [1550] aperiens in concione opinionem, ejus idola-. 
trias et horrendas blasphemias, tam solidis argumentis, abomina- 
tionem esse probabat, ut, cum omnibus sciolis, Saturnius ille som- 
niator, [Dunelmensis ] refragare non possit.” Baleus, De Script. 
Scot. et Hibern. Art. Knoxus.. 
it John Harle or Harley,’ was afterwards made Bide of Hers. 
ford, ‘May 26, 1553. Strype’ s Cranmer, p. 301. A late writer 
has confounded this Englishman with William Harlowe, who was 
minister of St. Cuthbert’s church, near Edinburgh. Seott’s His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland, p. 242. - 
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Fame Grindal, Bradford, and * The name, 
of the sixth has been dashed out of the J ournal, but 
the industrious Strype has shewn that it was Knox. + 
‘These it seems (says Bishop Burnet) were the most 
zealous and readiest, preachers, who were sent about, 
as itinerants, to supply the defects of the greatest 
part of the clergy, who were generally very faulty.” 
An annual salary of 1.40 was allotted to each of the 
chaplains.§ : 

In the course of this year, Knox was consulted 
about the Book of Common Prayer, which was un- 
dergoing a review. On that occasion, it is proba~ 
ble that he was called up for a short time to Lon- 
don., Although the persons who had the chief di- 
rection of ecclesiastical affairs were not disposed, OF 
did not think it yet expedient, to introduce that tho- 
rough reform which he judged necessary, in order 
to reduce the worship of the English church to the 
seripture-model, his representations were not alto- 
gether disregarded. He had influence to procure 
an important change on the communion-office, com. 
pletely excluding the notion of the corporeal pre- 





* King Rdward’s Journal, aed Burnet, ii. Records, p. 42. 
+ Memorials of the Reformation, ii. 297. Memor. of Cranmer; 
p- 292. Burnet, ii. 212. Records, 420, 422, 

_ ¥ Burnet, ii. 174. , 
§ Strype’s s Memor. of Reform. ut supra. Life ar Gaedals pe. 
“Mr. Strype Says, that. the number of chaplains was afterwards 
reduced to four, Bradford and Knox being dropped from the list. 
“But we find both of these preaching in their turn before the Court, 
in the year 1553. In the Council-Book a warrant was granted, 
October 27, 1552, to four gentlemen to pay to Knox, * his Majes- 
ty’s preacher in the North, forty pounds, as. his Majesty’s re- 
ward.” Strype’s Cranmer, 292. This salary he retained until the 
death of Edward; for in a letter wrote hy him at. the time he left, 
England, he says: ‘ Ather the Queen’s Majestic, or sum Thesau- 
‘rer will be 40 pounds rycher by me, sae meikle lack F of the deutie 
of my patentis; but that littil trubillis me.” MS. Letters, p. 286, 
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sence of Christ in the sacrament, and guarding 
against the adoration of the elements, too much coun. 
tenanced by the practice of kneeling at their recep- 
tion, which was still continued.* jis: speaks. of 
these amendments with great satisfaction, in his Ad-. 
monition to the Professors of the Truth in England. 

«Also God gave boldness and knowledge to the 
Court of Parliament to take away the round clipped 
god, wherein standeth all the holiness of, the papists, 
and to command common bread to be used at the 
Lord’s table, and also to take away the most part of 
superstitions (kneeling at the Lord’s table excepted) 
which before prophaned Christ's true religion.” These 
alterations gave great offence to the papists. In a 
disputation with Latimer, after the accession of 
Queen Mary, the Prolocutor, Dr. Weston, com- 
plained of our countryman’s influence in procuring 
them. “A runnagate Scot did take away the ado- 
ration or worshipping of Christ in the sacrament, by 
whose procurement that heresie was put into the last 
eommunion-books so much prevailed that one man’s 
authoritie at that time.”+ In the following year. 
he was employed in revising the Articles of Religion, 
previous to their. ratification by Parliament.t 


 * See Note M. 

7 Fox, p. 1326. Strype questions the truth of Weston’s state- 
ment, and says that Knox “ was hardly come into England (at least 
any further than Neweastle) at this time.” Annals, iii. 417, But 
we have already seen that he arrived in England as early as the 
beginning of anno 1549. 

_ $ October 2, (1552,) a letter was directed to Mess. Harley, 

Bill, Horn, Grindal, Pern, and Knox, to eonsider certain articles 
exhibited te the King’s Majesty, to be subseribed by all such as 

shall be admitted to be preachers or ministers in any part of the 

realm; and to make report of their opinions touching the same.” 

Couneil-book, apud Strype’s Cranmer, p. 273. Their report was 

returned before the 20th of November, ibid. P- 301. Burnet says 

the order was given, Octob. 20. History, iii. 212. The articles 
M 
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* Daring his residence at Berwick, ‘Knox had form? 
ed an acquaintance with Miss Marjory Bowes, “a 
~ young lady who afterwards became his wife. She 
belonged to ‘the honourable family of Bowes, and 
was nearly allied to Sir Robert Bowes, a distinguish 
ed courtier during the reign of Henry VIII. and 
his son Edward. Before he left Berwick, he had 
paid his addresses to this young lady, and Tne with 
a favourable reception. Her mother was also friend 
ly to the match; but owing to some reason, ‘most 
probably ‘the presumed aversion of her father, it was 
deemed | prudent to delay the consummating of the 
union. But having come under a formal promise te 
her, he considered himself, from that time, as sas 
eredly bound, and, in his letiers to Mrs. are ale 
ways addressed her by the name of Mother * 

Without derogating from the praise justly due te 
those worthy men who were at this time sa Se 
disseminating religious truth through: England 
imay say, that our countryman was not behind fa 
first of them, in the unwearied assiduity with 
which he laboured in the stations assigned to him.. 
From an early period, his mind seems to have pre- 
saged, that the golden opportunity enjoyed, would 
not be of long duration. He was eager to “ redeem 
the time,” and indefatigable both in his studies and 
teaching. In addition to his ordinary services on 
Sabbath, he preached regularly on week days, fre- 
agreed to at this time were 42 in number. In 4562 they .were 
reduced to 39, as they still continue. 

* From this appellation in the MS. letters, Teoneluded that 
Knox was married to Miss Bowes before he left Berwick, until 
I met with a book printed by him, to which one of his letters to 
Mrs. Bowes was added. On the margin of this, opposite to a 
place in which he had named her mother, is this note: ‘I had 
maid’ faiihfal promise, before witnes, to Mariorie Bowes her 


daughter, so as she tuke me for sone, I hartly embrased her a 
my mother,” Knox’s Answer to'Tyrie the Jesuit, F.ipp 
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quently on every day of the week.* Besides the 
portion of time which he allotted to study, he was 
often employed i in conyersing with persons who ap- 
plied to him for advice on religious subjects.; The 
Council, were not insensible to the value of his ser- 
vices, and conferred on him several marks of appto- 
bation, They wrote different letters to the gover. 
nors and principal inhabitants of the places where he 
preached, recommending him to their notice and 
protection.t They seeanan inci tue regular pay- 
ment of his salary, until such time as he should be 
provided with a benefice.§ It was also out of re- 
spect to him, that, in September 1552, they grant- 
ed a patent to his brother William Know, a mer- 
ehant, giving him liberty for a limited time, to trade 
to any port of England, in a yessel of a hundred tons 


burden. || 


* MS. Letters, p. 265, 276. + Ibid. passim. 
. } They wrote a letter in his commendation, Dec. 9, 1552, to 
Lord Wharton, Deputy Warden of the Borders. When he was 
loyed in Buckinghamshire, during the following year, in 
order to secure greater ‘acceptance and respect to him in that 
county, they wrote in his favour to Lord Russel and Windsor, 
the Justices of the Peace, and other gentlemen. Strype’s ito 
p. 292, | 
Ss Strype’s } Mewmor. of the Reformation, ii. 533. 

Bishop Burnet, and Mr. Strype, (Memor. of Reform. ii. 299.) 
who record this fact, conjecture that the ‘patentee was a relation 
of our Reformer. That he was his brother, is evident from Knox’s 
letters, which mention his being in England about this time. Ina 
letter written in 1553, he says: “My brother, Williame Know, is 
presentlie with me. What ye wald haif frome Seotland, let me 
knaw this Monunday at nycht; for hie must depart on Tyisday.” 
MS. p. 271. The same person seems to be meant in the following 
extract from another letter: “ My brother hath eommunieat his 
haill hart with me; and I persave the mychtie operation of God. 
And sa lat us be establissit in his infinit gudnes and maist sure 
promissis.” MS. 266. 

" William Knox afterwards heeame a preacher, and was minister 
of Coekpen, i in Mid. Lothian, after the establishment ef the Rea 
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Bat the things which recommended Knox to the 
Council, drew upon him the hatred of a numerous 
and ‘powerful party in the Northern counties, who 
remained addicted to popery. Irritated by his bold- 
ness and success in attacking, their superstition, and. 
sensible that it would be vain, and even dangerous, to 
prefer an accusation against’ him on that ground, 
they watched for an opportunity of catching at: some- 
thing in his discourses or behaviour, which they 
might improve to his disadvantage. .He had long 
observed with great anxiety” the impatience with 
which the papists submitted to the: present govern- 
ment, and their eager desires for any change which 
might lead to the overthrow of the protestant reli- 
gion; desires which were expressed by them in the 
North, without that reserve which prudence dictat- 
ed in places adjacent to the seat of authority... He 
had witnessed the joy with which they received the 
news of the Protector’s fall, and was no stranger.to 
the satisfaction with which they circulated. prognosti- 
eations as to the speedy demise of the king. In a ser- 
mon preached by him about Christmas. 1552, he gave 
vent to his feelings on this subject; and, lamenting 
the obstinacy of the papists, asserted, that such as 
were enemies to the gospel; then’ preached in Eng- 
‘Tand, were secret traitors to the crown and common- 
wealth, thirsted for nothing, more than his Majesty’s : 
death, and cared not sis should reign over them, 
provided they got their idolatry again erected. . This 
free speech was immediately laid | hold on by his ene- 
mies, and transmitted, with many aggravations, to 
some great men about court, secretly in their inte- 


formation in Seotland, No fewer than fourteen ministers of the 
church of Scotland are numbered among his descendants. Genea- 


logical account of the Knoxes, apnd Seott’s History of the Re- 
formers in Scotland, p. 152.. 
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“rest, who thereupon preferred a charge against him ’ 
for-high offences, before the Privy Council all 
eIn taking this step, they were not a litle « encou- 
_ vaged by their knowledge of the sentiments. of the 
Duke of Northumberland, who had lately come 
down to his charge as Warden General of the North. 
ern marches.+.. This ambitious and -unprincipled 
nobleman had employed his affected zeal for the re- 
formed religion asa stirrup to mount to the highest 
preferment in the state, which he had recently se- 
eured by the ruin of the Duke of Somerset, the Pro- 
tector of the kingdom. Knox had offended. him by 
publicly lamenting the fall of Somerset as threaten- 
ing danger to the Reformation, of which he had al. 
ways shewn himself a zealous friend, whatever his 
other faults might have been.j Nor could the 
freedom which the preacher used, in reproving from 
‘the pulpit the vices of great as well as small, fail to 
be displeasing to a man of Northumberland’s. charac. 
ter. On these accounts, he was desirous to have Knox 
removed from that quarter, and had actually applied 
“for this, by a letter to the Council, previous to the 
-eceurrence just mentioned; alleging, as a pretext, 
the great resort of Scotsmen unto. him : as if any “real 
danger was to be apprehended from this intercourse 
—_— a nts of whose fidelity the existing govern- 


be MB. Nieto Pp 193. Kuox’s Admonition to the Professors 
vat the Truth in England, p. 64. apud History, Edin. 1644,4 to. 

+ The Earl of Warwick, now created Duke of N orthumber! and, 

“was appointed Warden General of the Nc orthern marehes in Oct. 

1561. But having important objects to seeure at court, he exeused 

himself from going North until June, 1552. Sérype’s Memor. of 

the Reformation, li. 282, 339. 

} MS. Letters. p. 112, 173. Knox considered that the papists 

had a secret hand in fomenting those dissentions which led to the 

_ gondemnation and execution of the protector. His suspicions were 

notillfeunded. See Strype’s Memor. of the Reform. ii. 306~~7. 
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ment had so many strong pledges, and who uni. 
formly employed all, his influence to remove. the pre- 
judices of his countrymen against England.*... 

In consequence of the charges exhibited against. 
him to the Council, he received a citation to repair 
immediately to London, and answer for his conduct. 
The following extract of a letter, addressed to his. 
sister,+ will shew the state of his mind on receiving 
this summons. ‘ Urgent necessity will not suffer 
that I testify my mind unto you.. My Lord of West-. 
moreland{ lias written unto me this Wednesday at, 
six of the clock at night, immediately thereafier to 
repair unto him, as I will answer at my peril. I 
eould not obtain licence to remain the time of the 
sermon upon the morrow. Blessed be God who does. 
ratify and confirm the truth of his word from time te. 
time, as our weakness shall require! Your adyersa- 
ry, sister, doth labour that you should doubt. whe-: 
ther this be the word of God or not. lf there had. 
never been testimonial of the undoubted truth there- 
of before these our ages, may not such things as we 


* The Duke’s letter 1 was eten Noy. 23, 1552. ‘Ha ne’s State 
Papers, i. 186. Brand’s History of S eweastle, p- 304. Redpath’s 
Border History, p. 577. MENT - s OSERE EERE 

+ Agreat number of his letters in the MS. are sapetserihéd «Ds : 
his Sister.” It appears from internal evidence that this was a / 
daughter of Mrs. Bowes, but whether the young lady whom he . 
married, or asister of hers, I eannot say with certainty. One letter 
has this superscription: © To Mariorie Bowes, who was his first. 
wife.” In it he addresses her by the name of Sister, and at t d 
close says: “1 think this be the first letter that I ever wrait to« 
you.” MS, p. 335. But there is no date by ones to say ada 
with other letters. ’ 

t Henry Nevyl, Earl of Westmoreland, was, ” the interest of 
the Duke of Northumberland, admitted a member of the Privy 
Council, anno 4552. He was also a member of the Counciltfor 
the North, and Lord Lieutenant of the bishopric of Durham. His 
private character was indifferent. Strype’s Memor. of the Re: 
fermation, ti. 404, 457—9, 
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see daily come to pass prove the verity thereof? 
Doth it not affirm, that it shall be preached, and yet 
contemned and lightly regarded by many, and yet 
true professors thereof shall be hated by father, mo- 
ther, and others of the contrary religion; that the 
most faithful shall be persecuted? And cometh not 
all these things to pass in ourselves? Rejoice, sister, 
for the same word that forespaketh trouble, doth 
certify us of the glory consequent. As for myself, 
albeit the extremity should now apprehend ‘me, it is 
not come unlooked for. But, alas! I fear that yet 
I be not ripe nor able to glorify Christ by my death ; 
but what lacketh now, God shall perform in his own 
time.—Be sure I will not forget you and your com- 
pany, so long as_ oe man — remember any 
earthly creature.”* = 

“Upon reaching aint he found that his enemies 
had been uncommonly industrious in exciting preju- 
dices against him, by transmitting the most false and 
ealumnious information. But the Council, after 
hearing his defences, were convinced of their ma- 
ioe and -honourably acquitted him. He was em- 

d to preach | before the court, and gave great 

satisfaction, particularly to his Majesty, who con- 
tracted a favour for him, and was very desirous to 
have him promoted in the church.t It was resolv- 
ed by the Council that he should preach in London 
and the southern counties, during the year 1553; 
bat he was allowed to return for a short time to Nee, 
eastle, either to settle his affairs, or as a public testi- 
mony of his innocence. In a letter to his sister, 
dated Newcastle, 23d March, 1553, we find him 
writing as follows: ‘Look farther of this matter in 

* MS. letters, p. 267—9, | 

+ Ibid. p. 442. Melchior Adam, Vit. Ext. Theol. p. 137 
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- 
the» other letter;*' written ‘unto you at such” time. 
as many thought I should never write’aftér to man. 
Hleinous were the delations laid’ against me, and 
many are the lies that'are made to the Council. But 
God one day shall destroy ‘all ‘lying tongues, and 
shall deliver his servants from calamity. ! ‘T look but 
one day or other to fall in their hands; for more 
and more rageth the members of the devil against 
me. This assault of Satan has been to his confusion, 
and torthe glory of God. And ‘therefore, sister, 
cease not to praise God, and to call for my comfort ; 
for great is the multitude of enemies, whom every 
one the Lord shall confound. — I intend not to depart 
from Neweastle before Easter.” © 
_ The vigour of his constitution had been greatly 
impaired by his confinement in the French galleys, 
which, together with his labours in England, had 
brought ona gravel. In the’ course of the’ year 
4553, he endured several violent attacks of this tae 
disorder, accompanied with severe pain in his head 
and stomach. “My daily labours must now in- 
erease (says he, in the letter last quoted,) and there 
fore spare me as much as you may. My old malady 
troubles me sore, and nothing is more contrarious’ to 
my health than writing. Think not that I “weary 
to visit you; but unless my pain shall cease, I will 
altogether become unprofitable. Work, O Lord, even 
as pleaseth thy infinite goodness, and relax the trou. 
bles, at thy own pleasure, of such as seeketh thy 
glory io shine, Amen.”t+ In another letter to the 
same correspondent, he writes: “The pain of my 
head and stomach troubles me greatly. Daily I find 
my body decay; but the providence of my God 
shall not be frustrate. Iam charged to be at Wid- 


* The letter last quoted. MS. p. 2734. compared with p. 268. 
+ MS. p. 276. es “— : 
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drington upon Sunday, where I think I shall also re- 

. ain Monday. ‘The Spirit of the Lord Jesus rest 
with you. Desire such faithful as with whom ye 
communicate your mind, to pray that, at the plea- 
sure of our good God, my dolour both of body and 
spirit may be relieved somewhat; for presently itis 
very bitter. Never found I the spirit, I praise my 
God, so abundant where God’s glory ought to be 
declared; and therefore I am sure thet abides 
something that yet we see not.”* <* Your messen- 
ger (says he in another letter) found me in bed, 
after a sore trouble and most dolorous night; and so 
dolour may complain to dolour when we two meet. 
But the infinite goodness of God, who never despis- 
eth the petitions of a sore troubled heart, shall, at 
his good pleasure, put end to these pains that we 
presently suffer, and in place thereof shall crown us 
with glory and immortality for ever. But, dear sis- 
ter, I am even of mind with faithful Job, yet most 
sore. tormented, that my pain shall have no end in this 
life. The power of God may, against the purpose 
of my heart, alter such things as appear not to be 
altered, as he did unto Job; but dolour and pain, 
with sore anguish, cries the contrary. And this is 
more plain than ever I speak, to let you know ye 
have a fellow and companion in trouble; and thus 
‘yest in Christ, for the head of the serpent is al- 
ready broken down, and he is stinging us upon the 
heel.” 

About the beginning of April, 1553, he returned 
fo London. In the month of February preceding, 
Archbishop Cranmer had been desired by the Coun- 
eil to present him to the vacant living of All-Hallows 
in that city.t This proposal, which originated in 

* MS. p. 260—41. + Ibid, p. 262. 


} Strype’s Cranmer, p. 292. 
N 


aot 
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the personal favour of the young. King, was very 
disagreeable to. Northumberland, who ‘exerted him- 
self cette to hinder ‘his _preferment. His inter- 
ference was, however, unnecessary on . the present 
occasion; for when the living was offered to hi 

Knox declined if, and when questioned as to his rea 
SODS,, readily acknowledged, that he had not free- 
dom in his mind to accept of a fixed charge, in 
the present state of the English church. His re- 
fusal, with the reason assigned, having given \ of- 
fence, he was, on the 14th of April, called before 
the Privy Council. There were present the arch- . 
bishop of Canterbury, Goodrick, bishop of Ely, 
and Lord Chancellor, the Earls of Bedford, North- 

ampton, and Shrewsbury, the Lords Treasurer and 
Chamberlain, with the two Secretaries. They ask- 
ed him, Why he had refused the benefice provid- 

ed for him in London? He answered, that he was 
fully satisfied that he could be more useful to the 
church in another situation. . Being interrogate I, 
If it was his opinion, that no person could lawfully 
serve in. ecclesiastical ministrations, according. to 
the present laws of that realm? he frankly replied, 

a hat there were many things which needed reforma- 
tion, without which, ministers could not, in his opi- 
nion, discharge their office conscientiously in the 
sight of God; for no minister, according to the ex-" 
isting laws, nad power to prevent the unworthy from 
participating of the sacraments, which was “a chief 
point of his office.” He was asked, If kneeling at 
the Lord’s table was not indifferent? He replied, 
that Christ’s action was most perfect, and in it no 
such posture was used; that it was most safe to follow 
his example; and that kneeling was an addition and 
invention of men. On this er there was a smart. 
dispute between him and some of the Lords of the 
Council. After long reasoning, he was told, that 
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they had not sent for him with any bad design, but 
were sorry to understand that he was of a contra- 
ry judgment. to the common order. He said, he 
was sorry that the common order was contrary to 
Christ’s institution. They dismissed him with soft 
speeches, advising him to endeavour to bring his 
mind to communicate according to the established 
rites. * 

_ If honours and emoluments could have biassed the 
independent mind of our countryman, he must have 
been induced to become a full conformist to the 
English church. At the special request of Edward 
VL. and with the concurrence of his Council, he was 
offered a bishopric; but the same reasons which pre- 
vented him from accepting the living of All-hallows, 
determined him to reject this more tempting offer, 
The fact is attested by Beza, who adds, that his re- 
fusal_was accompanied with a censure of the episco- 
pal office, as destitute of divine authority, and not 
even exercised, in England, according to the ecele- 
siastical canons. Knox himself speaks, in one of 
his treatises, of the “high promotions” offered 
to him by Edward ;{ and we shall find him, at a 
later period of his life, expressly asserting, that he 
had refused a bishopric .§ 

* The aceount of this examination before the Council is taken 
from a letter of Knox, the substance of which has been inserted 
in Calderwood’s MS. and by Strype (Memorials of the Ref. vol, 
ii. p. 400.) 

+ Bezz Icones, Ee. iij. Verheideni Effigies, p. 92,93. Meleh. 
Adam. p. 137. 

} MS. Letters, p. 73. 

§ Tonstal being sequestered upon a charge of misprison of 
treason, the Council had come to a Leet Gan: about this time, 
to divide his extensive diocese into two bishopries, the seat of one 
of whieh was to be at Durham, and of the other at Neweastle. 
Ridley, bishop of London, was to be translated to the former, and 
it is not improbable that Knox was intended for the latter. “ Ife 
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It may be proper, in this place, to give a more 
particular account of Knox’s sentiments respecting 
the English church. It is well known, that the Re- 
formation of religion’ was conducted in England in 
a very different way from what was afterwards adopted 
in Scotland, both as to worship and ecclesiastical 
polity. In England, the papal supremacy wae 
transferred to the prince, the hierarchy, being sub- 
jected to the civil power, was suffered to remain, 
and the principal forms of the ancient worship, after 
removing the grosser: superstitions, were retained; 
whereas, in Scotland, all of these were discarded, as 
destitute of divine authority, unprofitable, burden- 
some, or savouring of popery; and the worship and 
government of the church were reduced to the pri- 
mitive standard of scriptural simplicity. The influ- 
ence of Knox, in recommending this establishment to 
his countrymen, is universally allowed; but, as he 
officiated’ for a considerable time in the chureh of 
England, and on this account was supposed to have 
been pleased with its constitution, it has been usu- 
ally said that he contracted a dislike to it during his 
exile on the continent,.after the death of Edward 
VI. and haying then imbibed the sentiments of Cal. 
vin, carried them along with him to his native coun- 
try, and organized the Scottish church after the Ge- . 
nevan model. This statement is inaceurate. His 
objections to the English liturgy were increased and 
strengthened during his residence on the continent, 
but they existed before that time. His judgment re. 
specting ecclesiastical, government and discipline 
was matured during that period, but his radical sen- 
timents on these heads were formed long before ae 


was offered a bishopric (says Brand,) probably to the new founded 
one at Neweastle, which he refused—revera, noluit episcopar’. * 
History of Neweastle, Pp. 304. 
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saw Calvin, or had any intercourse with the foreign 
reformers. At Geneva he saw a ehurch, which, 
upon the whole, corresponded with his idea of the 
divinely authorised pattern; but he did not indiseri- 
‘minately approve, nor servilely imitate either that, 
or any other existing establishment. * 

» As early as the year 1547, he taught, in his first 
sermons at Sit. Andrews, that no mortal man could 
be head of the church, that there were no true 
bishops, but such as preached personally without a 
‘substitute, that in religion men are bound to regu- 
late themselves by divine laws, and that the sacra- 
ments ought to be administered exactly according 
to the institution and example of Christ. We have 
seen that, in a solemn disputation in the same place, 
he maintained that the church has no authority, on 
‘pretext of decorating divine service, to devise cere- — 
‘monies, and impose significations upon them.+ This 
‘position he also defended in the year 1550, at New- 
eastle, and in his late appearance before the Privy 
Council at London. It was impossible that the Eng- 
lish church, in any of the shapes which it assumed, 
‘could stand the test of these principles. The eccle- 
siastical supremacy, the various orders and depen- 
dencies of the hierarchy, crossing in baptism, and 
kneeling in the eucharist, with other ceremonies ; 
the theatrical dress, the mimical gestures, the vain 
repetitions used in religious service, were all cashier- 
ed and repudiated by the cardinal principle to which 
he steadily adhered, that in the Church of Christ, 
= ge sage in the acts of worship, every thing 


* The ehurehes of Geneva and Scotland did not agree in all 
He "Holidays have always been observed by the forest but 
were rejeeted by the latter.from the very first establishment of the 
Reformation. Other things in which they differed might easily 
he mentioned. 

+ Knox, Historie, p. 72.—74. and this Life, p. 48, 49. 
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bught to be arranged and — conducted, not by the 
pleasure and appointment of men, but according to 
the dictates of inspired wisdom and authority. 

He rejoiced that liberty and encouragement were 
given to preach the pure word of God throughout 
the extensive realm of England; that idolatry and 
gross superstition were suppressed; and that the 
rulers were disposed to support the Reformation, 
and even to carry it farther than had yet been done. 
Considering the character of the greater part of the 
elergy, the extreme paucity of useful preachers, and 
other hindrances to the introduction of the primitive 
order and discipline of the church, he acquiesced 
in the authority exercised by a part of the bishops, 
under the direction of the Privy Council, and en- 
deavoured to strengthen their hands, in the advance- 
ment of the common cause, by painful preaching in 
the stations which were assigned to him. But he 
could not be induced to contradict or conceal his 
decided sentiments, and cautiously avoided coming 
under engagements, by which he would have approy- 
ed what he was convinced to be unlawful, or injuri-. 
ous to the interests of religion. Upon these princi- 
ples, he never submitted to the unlimited use of the 
liturgy, during the time that he was in England,* 

*Cald. MS, i. 250. During the reign of Edward, and even the 
first years of his sister Klizabeth’s, absolute conformity to the li- 
turgy was not pressed upon ministers. Strype’s Annals. i. 449, 
432, Burnet, ili. 305, 341. Hutchinson’s Antiq. of Durham, i. 
453. Arehbishop Parker, in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
administered the elements to the communieants standing, in the 
cathedral chureh of Canterbury. Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
appointed the communion to be received in the same posture in 
Coventry; and the practice was continued in that town as late, 
at least, as the year 1608. Certain demands propounded unto 
Richard, arehbishop of Canterbury, &c. p. 45. Anno 1605. Re- 
moval of Imputations Jaid upon Ministers of Devon and Corn- 

wall, p. 54. Anno 1606. A Dispute upon the Question of Knee 
| ing, p.434. Anno 1608, 
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refused to become a bishop, and declined accepting 
_ afixed charge. When he perceived that progress in 
Reformation was arrested, by the influence of a po- 
pish faction and the dictates of a temporising policy ; 
that « abuses, which had formerly been acknowledged, 
began to be vindicated and stiffly maintained; above 
all, when he saw, after the accession of Elizabeth, 
that a retrograde course was taken, and a yoke of 
ceremonies, more grievous than that which the most 
sincere protestants had formerly. complained. of, was 
imposed and enforced by arbitrary statutes, he judg- 
ed it- necessary to speak in a tone of more decided 
and severe reprehension. 

Among other things which he censured in the 
English ecclesiastical establishment, were the con- 
tinuing to employ a great number of ignorant and 
insufficient priests, who had been accustomed to no- 
thing but saying mass, and singing the litany; the 
general substitution of the reading of homilies, the 
mumbling of prayers, or the chaunting of matins 
and even-song, in the place of preaching ; the formal 
celebration of the sacraments, seaaiadint na ai with 
instruction to the people; the scandalous prevalence 
of pluralities; and the total want of ecclesiastical 
disciplines He was of opinion that the clergy ought 
not to be entangled, and diverted from the duties of 
their offices, by holding civil places; that the bishops 
should lay aside their secular titles and dignities; - 
that the bishopries should be divided, so that in every 
city or large town, there might be placed a godly 
and learned man, with often: joined with him for 
the management of ecclesiastical matters; and that 
schools for the education of youth should be univer- 
sally erected through the nation.* 

* This statement of his sentiments is drawn from his Brief Exher- 
tation to England for the speedy embracing of Christ’s gospel ; 
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Nor did the principal, persons who were active ir 
effecting the English Reformation differ widely from 
Knox in these sentiments; although they might r not 
haye the same conviction of their importance, and 
the expediency | of reducing them to practice. — We 
will mistake exceedingly, if we suppose that they 
were men of the same principles and temper with 
many who succeeded to their places, that they, were 
satisfied with the pitch to which they had carried the. 
Reformation of the English chureh, and regarded i it 
as a paragon and perfect pattern to other churches. 
They were strangers to those extravagant and illibe-_ 
ral notions which were afterwards adopted by the. 
fond admirers of the hierarchy and liturgy. They. 
would have laughed at the man who would have 
seriously asserted, that the ceremonies constitut- 
ed any part of “the beauty of holiness,” or that 
the imposition of the hands of a bishop was essen- 
tial to the validity of ordination; they would not 
have owned that person as a protestant who would 
have ventured to insinuate, that where this was 
wanting, there was no Christian minisiry, no ordi.. 
nances, no church, and perhaps—no salvation ! Many ‘ 
things which their successors have applauded, they . 
barely tolerated, and they would have been happy if 
the ppenatirecs of their time would have permit. 
ted them to introduce. alterations, which have sinee _ 
been cried down as puritannical innovations. Strange 
as it may appear to some, I am not afraid of cemaye 
ing the truth when I say, thatif the first English re- 
formers (including the protestant bishops), had been 
left to their own choice, if they had not been held | 
back by the dead weight of a large mass of popishly- 
printed at Geneva, Anno 1559, and at theend of his history, Edin- — 


burgh, 1644, 4te. and from his letters te Mrs. Locke, dated 6th © - 
April, and 45th Oct. 1559, apud Cald, MS. i. 380, 494. 
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affected clergy i in the reign of Edward, anc restrain- 
vy the su sme civil. authority on the accession 
‘Elizabeth, they ¥ ould have brought the govern- 
@ oe ‘wor ar tie chureh of England, nearly 
to pattern ip the other reformed chur feu If 

th reader doubts this, he may consult the ey ‘idence 
eee in the notes.*§ ) 
ia 1 hy in particular, was the earnest wish of his 
Edward VI. a prince who, besides his other 
lities, had an. unfeigned reverence for the 
at treo, anda disposition to comply with its pre- 
scriptions in ‘preference to custom and established 
usages, who shewed himself uniformly inclined to 
give irblief to his conscientious subjects, and sincere- 
ly bent on promoting the union of all the friends of 
the reformed religion at home and abroad. Of his 
intentions on this head, there remain the most un- 
questionable and satisfactory documenis.t Had his | 
life been spared, there is every reason to think that 
he would have accomplished the rectification of those 
evils in the English church, which the most steady 
and enlightened pr Hotlitants have’ lamented. Had 
his sister Elizabeth been of the same spirit with him, 
and prosecuted the plan which he laid down, she 
would have united all the friends of the Reformation, 
the great su port of her authority ; she would have 
weakened the interest of the Roman Catholics, whom 
all her accommodating mea sures could not gain, nor 
prevent from repeatedly conspiring against her life | 
and crown; she would have put an dict tov'thiote dis- 
sentions among her protestant subjects which contin- 
ued during the whole of her reign, which she be- 
queathed as a legacy to her successors, and which, 
being fomented and. exasperated by the severities 
employed for their yo rewiger at length: bur st forth 


* ‘See Note N. ‘ } See Note 0. 
Q 
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to the temporary overthrow. of. the e hierarchy, - Bb 
of ‘the monarchy (whieh, patronized. its exorbiian? 
cies, and resisted, a reform, which had been previ- 
ously, attempted upon sober and enlightened prinei- 
ples i dissentions sehich subsist to. this, day, and, 
though s softened by. the partial . lenitive, of a tolera- 
tion, have gradually alienated. from the communion 
of. that eburch. a large proportion of the population 
of the nation, and which, if a timeous and salutary 
remedy ‘be not applied, may ultimately undermine 
the foundations, of the English establishment.  ,_» 

_ During the time. that Knox was in London, he had 
full opportunity for observing the state of the courts 
and the observations. which he made filled his mind. 
with the most anxious forebodings. Of the piety and 
sincerity of the young king, he entertained not the’ 
smallest doubt. Personal acquaintance: heightened 
the idea which he had conceived of his character 
{yom report, and. enabled him to add. his: testimony 
to the tribute of praise, which all who knew that 
prince have se cheerfully paid to his uncommon vir. 
tues and endowments.* But the principal eour- 
tiers, by whom he was at that time surrounded, were. 
- persons. of avery different. deseription, and gave, 
proofs, too unequivocal. to be mistaken, of indiffer- 
ence to all religion, and readiness-to fall in with and’ 
forward the re-establishment of the ancient ‘superstis 
tion, whenever this might be required. upon a change 
of rulers. .'The health of Edward, which had long, 
heen declining, growing gradually worse, so that no 


» 


a hte) et | re eet: 


xo We had (says hein in his letter to fhe » faithful i in . London, New- ew- 
castle, and Berwick) ane ‘King of sa godlie disposition towardis 
vertew, and the treuthof God, that’ nane frome tie’ beginning passit. 
him.and (to my knawledge) none of his yeiris did vsonijlld him, 
in that behalf; gif hie myght haif:bene lord.of his awn will2> 
MS. Letters, p. 149. He has passed a more full encomium upon: 
this prince, ia his a p- 89. 
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hope of his recovery. remained, atvewite r ‘only 
about thea undizing of their eae srovid. 
pers for the pues their Places and fortun ty er 

Phe royal ehapta ins Were men of a very difforen 
stamp from those who have usually oceupied a 

pain tier ret princes. They were no time. 
sérving, supple, smooth-tongued parasites ; they were 
not afraid of Fonfertide thant pensions, or of alarm- 
onsciences, and wounding the delicate ears 

of their royal and ABbie auditors. , by denouncing the 
Vices which ‘they committed, aa the judgments of 
elie ch WTR eHay "ON heel theta ea” The 
fréédom used by the venerable Latimer is well 
known from his printed sermons, which, for ‘their 
homely honesty, artless. simplicity, native humour, 
and ‘genuine pictures of the manners of the age, con- 
‘to be read with interest. Grindal, Lever, 

and Bradford, who were superior to him in learning, 
evinced the same fidelity and courage. They cen- 
sured the ambition, avarice, luxury, oppression, and 
irreligion which reigned in the court. As long as their 
Sovereign was able to give personal ee Te on 
the sermons, the preachers were treated with exterior 
decency and respect; but after he was confined to his 
chamber by a’consumptive cough, the resentment of 
the courtiers vented itself openly in the most cuntu- 
melious speeches and insolent behaviour.* . Those 
who are acquainted with our couutryman’s charae- 
ter, will readily conceive that the sermons ‘deliver- 
ed by him at court, were not less ‘bold and free 
than those of his colleagues. We may form a judg. 
mént of | them, from the account which he has 
given of ‘the last sermon which he preached before 
his Majesty, in which he directed several piercing 
ee ve one to i haughty premier, and his 


_— * * Bee Note Py 
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crafty relation, the Marquis of Winchester, Lord 
High Treasurer, both of whom were among, bis 
Hearerkrd Linda bee) ceplen oc con boyom son Ke: 

On the 6th of July, 4553, Edward VI. departed 
this life, to. the unspeakable grief ofall the lovers, 
of learning, virtue, and the. protestant religion; and 
a black cloud spread over. England,» which, after 
hovering | a while, burst into a dreadful hurricane, 
that raged during five years with the most destruc- 
tive fury. Knox was_at this time in London.} He 
received the afflicting tidings of his Majesty’ ’s decease 
with becoming fortitude and resignation to the’ so- 
vereign will of Heaven. The event did: not meet 
him unprepared: he had long anticipated it, with 
its probable consequences ;, the prospect had pro- 
duced the keenest anguish in his breast, and drawn 
iears from his eyes; and he had frequently introduc- 
ed the subject into. his public discourses-and confi-. 
dential conversation with his friends, Writing to Mrs. 
Bowes, some time after this, he says :_ “How oft have 
you, and I talked of. these present days, till, neither 
of us both could refrain tears, when no such. appear- 
ance then was seen of man! How oft have Lsaid un- 


_ * His text was J ohn xiii. 18. He that eateth bread with mie, hath 
lifte up his heel against me. It had been nftensskerd Ahssallyitiag 
the ef excellent and, godly princes were e surrounded. with false 
and ungodl officers and counsellors. Hay in d into 
Lit of sth and Rena the. fact tr Aa aR om a 
ples of Achitophel under King David, Shebn a under Hezekiah, 
and Judas under Jesus Christi he added: «What won aeriene 
then, that a young and ‘smocent king be deceived, by erafty, eo- 
yetous, wicked, and ungodly counsellors ? Lam: greatly afraid 
that Achitopkel be counsellor, that Judas bear, the purse, and 
that Shebnabe scribe, comptroller, and treasurer.” MS. Letters, 
p. 175177, and Admonition, p. 52, 54, apud History, Edin. — 
41644, 4to,  . ae Pete waethae ot ryt ed icy tyne legos att 
t One of his letters to Mrs. I aan dated London, 23d June; 
1553. MS. Letters, p. 249. And from other letters it appears 
he was still there in the following month.. 


“ 
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to you, that L looked daily for trouble, and that I 
wondered, at it, that so long 1 should escape it! 
What moved me to refuse (and that with displeasure 
of all,.men, even of those that best loved me) those 
high promotions that were offered by him whom God 
hath taken from us for our offences? Assuredly the 
foresight of trouble to come: How oft have I said 
unto. you, that the time would not be long that 
England would give me bread! Advise with the last 
' letter that I.wrote unto your she ah, and 
consider what is therein contained.” * © 
~ He remained in London until the. 49th of J sive 
when Mary was proclaimed Queen, only nine days 
after the same ceremony had been performed in that 
eity, for the amiable and unfortunate Lady Jane 
Grey. He was so affected .with the thoughtless de- 
monstrations of joy given by the inhabitants at an 
event which threatened such danger to the religious 
faith which they still avowed, that he could not refrain 
from publicly testifying his displeasure, and warn. 
ing them in his sermons of the calamities which they 
might look for.+ Immediately after this, he seems 
to have withdrawn from London, and retired to the 
North, being justly apprehensive of the mpnalnes 
which might be pursued by the new government.{ 
_ To induce the protestants to submit peaceably to 
her government, Mary amused them for some time 
with proclamations, in which she promised not to do 
violence to.their consciences. .. Though aware of the 
bigotry of the Queen, and the spirit of the tua. 

_ * MS. p. 73,74, also p. 250. 

' ¢In his “ Letter to the faithful in Loudon, &e.” he puts them 
. in mind of the premonitions which he had given on different oe- 
” easions, and, among others, of “what was spoken in Londone in 
ma places nor ane, when fyreis of joy and ryattous banketting 
wer at the proclamation of Marie yeur quene.” MS. p. 112, 443. 

} One of his letters is’ » eae Carlisle, me viet? 1553. -MS. 
p- 270, ‘ 
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to ‘which she was* dévoted; the ‘protestan F ministers 
reckoned it their duty to improve this respite. Tn 
the month of Augtst, Knox returned to the: South, 
and resumed his labours. It seems to have been at 
this time that he composed the Confession and 
Prayer, which he commonly used in’ the congrega- 
tions to which he preached, in which he prayed for 
Queen Mary by name, and for the suppression of 
such as meditated rebellion.* While he itinérated 
through Buckinghamshire, he was aiténded” by large 
audiences, which bis popularity and the alarming 
- sis drew together; especially at A swerdbiutit a Borough 
formerly noted for the general reception of the“docé 
trines of Wickliffe, the precursor of the Reformation 
jo England, and from which the seed sown by his 
followers had never been altogether eradicated. 
Wherever he went, he earnestly exhorted the peo! 
ple to repentance under the tokens of divine dis? 
pleasure, and to a steady adherence to the faith 








BO they had embraced. He continued to preach 
tm Buckinghamshire and Kent during the harvest 


-aronths, although the measures of government daily 
iti his safety more precarious ; and in the be- 
inning of November, returned to London, where 
‘he resided in the houses of Mr. Locke and Mr. Hick: 
man, two ii fait a merchants of his actquaint- 
ance.f ‘= ee 
While the measures of the new government threat- 
ened danger to all the protestants in the kingdom, 
and our countryman was under daily apprehensions 
of imprisonment, he met with a severe trial of a pri- 
vate nature, I have already mentioned his engage- 
menis to Miss Bowes. At this time, it was judged. 
proper by both parties. to avow the. connexion, and 
to proceed to solemnize the union. -This ‘step wag 


* See Note Q. 4 MS. Letters, p. 289, 294. 
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opposed by the young lady’s father; and his oppo- 
sition was accompanied with circumstances which 
gave much distress to Knox, Mrs. Bowes, and her 
daughier. His refusal seems to have proceeded 
from family pride; bat I am inclined to think that 
it was also influenced by religious considerations ; 
as from different hints dropped in the correspon. 
dence, Mr. Bowes appears to have been, if not in- 
élined to. popery in his judgment, at least resolved 
to comply with the religion now favoured by the 
rt. We find Knox writingto Mrs Bowes on this 
- aubject from London, in a letter, dated 20th Sep- 
tember, 1553. “‘ My great labours, wherein I de- 
sire your daily prayers, will not suffer me to satisfy 
my mind touching all the process between your hus- 
band and you, touching my matter with his daugh- 
ter. Lpraise God heartily, both for your boldness 
and constancy. But I beseech you, mother, trouble 
not yourself too much therewith. It becomes me 
now to jeopard my life for the comfort and delive 
ance of my own flesh,* as that I will do, by God’s: 
grace, both fear-and friendship of all earthly crea. 
tare laid aside. I have written to your husband, 
the eontents whereof I trust our brother Harry wilh 
declare to you and io my wife. Hf I escape sick- 
ness and imprisonment, [you may] be sure to see me 
soon.’’+ : 
His wife and mother-in-law were very anxious that 
he should settle in Berwick, or the neighbourhood, 
of it, where he might perhaps be allowed to reside. 
peaceably, aliheugh in a more private way than fors 
merly. But for this purpose some pecuniary provi- 
dion was requisite. Since the accession of Quecn 
Mary, the paymeni of the salary allotted to him by. 
government had beew stopped. Indeed, he had 






ay *Hiswife , ‘WME. Letters, p. 290, 294° 
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not cera any part of it for the last twelvemonths. 
His wife’s relations were abundantly able to give 
him a sufficient establishment, but their dissatisfaction 
with the marriage rendered them averse. Induced 
by the importunity of his mother-in-law, he applied | 
to Sir Robert Bowes at London, and attempted by a 
candid explanation of all circumstances, to remove 
any umbrage which he had conceived against him, 
and procure an amicable settlement of the whole af- 
fair. He communicated the unfavourable ae of | 
this interview, ix ‘a letter to Mrs. Bowes, of which 
the following is an extract. | ig 
“Dear Mother, so may and will I call you, ‘not 
only for the tender affection I bear unto you in 
Christ, but also for the motherly kindness ye have 
shewn unto me at all times since our first ac- 
quaintance, albeit such things as I have desired 
(if it had pleased God), and ye and others have 
long desired, are never like to come to pass, yet. 
shall ye be sure that my love and care toward you 
shall never abate, so long as I can care for any 
earthly creature. Ye shall understand that this 
6th of November, I spake with Sir Robert Bowes, 
on the matter ye know, according to your request, 
whose * disdainful, yea despiteful words hath so 
pierced my heart, that my life is bitter unto me. 
I bear a good countenance with a sore troubled 
heart 5 while he that ought to consider matters 
with a deep judgment is become not only a de- 
spiser, but also a taunter of God’s messengers. — 
God be merciful unto him. Among other his most 
unpleasing words, while that I was about to have 
declared my part in the whole matter, he said, 
‘Away with your rhetorical reasons, for I will not 
be persuaded with them.’ God knows I did use 
no rhetoric or coloured speech, but would have. 
spoken the truth, and that in most simple manner 
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I am not a good oratour in my own cause, But 
what ‘he would not be content to hear of me, God 
shall declare to him one day to his displeasure, 
unless he repent. It is supposed that all the mat- 
ter comes by you and me. I pray God that your 
conscience were quiet, and at peace, and I regard 
not what country consume this my wicked car- 
case. And were [it] not that no man’s unthank- 
fulness shall move me (God supporting my infir- 
mity) to cease to do profit unto Christ’s congre- 
gation, those days should be few that England 
would give me bread. And I fear that, when all 
is done, I shail be driven to that end; for I can- 
not abide the disdainful hatred of those, of whom 
not only I thought I might have craved kindness, 
but also to whom God hath been by me more li- 
beral than they be thankful. But so must men 
declare themselves. Affections does trouble me 
at this present; yet I doubt not to overcome by 
him, who will not leave comfortless his afflicted to 
the end: whose omnipotent Spirit rest with you. 
Amen.”’* 
He refers to the same disagreeable affair in ano- 
ther letter written about the end of this year. After 
mentioning the bad state of his health, which had — 
been greatly increased by distress of mind, he adds, — 
+‘ Tt will be after the 12th day before I can be at 
Berwick; and almost I am determined not to come 
at all. Ye know the cause. God be more merciful 
unto some, than they are equitable unto me in judg- 
ment. The testimony of my conscience absolves 
me, before his face who looks not upon the pre- 
gence of man.”+ These extracts shew us the heait 
of the writer; they discover the sensibility of his 
temper, the keenness of his feelings, and his pride 


* MS. p. 293, 294. + Ibid. p. 265. 
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and independence of spirit struggling with agree 
to his relations, and a sense of duty. ae 

About the end of November, or beginning of De. 
cember, he returned from the South to Neweastle. 
The Parliament had by this time repealed all the 
laws made in favour of the Reformation, and restor- 
ed the Roman Catholic religion; but liberty was re- 
served, to such as pleased, to observe the protestant 
worship, until the 20th of December. After that pe- 
riod they were thrown out of the protection of the law, 
and exposed to the pains decreed. against heretics. 
Many of the bishops and ministers were committed to 
prison; others had escaped beyond sea. Knox could 
not however prevail on himself either to flee the 
kingdom, or to desist from preaching.» Three days 
after the period limited by the statute had elapsed, 
he says in one of his letters, “I may not answer your 
places of scripture, nor yet write the exposition of 
the 6th psalm, for every day of this week must I 
preach, if this wicked carcase will permit.”* 

His enemies, who had been defeated in their at, 
tempts to ruin him under the former government, 
had now access to rulers sufficiently disposed to 
listen to their informations. They were not dilato- 
ry in improving the opportunity. In the end of 
December 1553, or beginning of January, 1554, his 
servant was seized as he carried letiers from him to 
his wife and mother-in-law, and» the letters taken 
from him, with the view of finding in them .some 
matter of accusation against the writer. As they con- 
tained merely religious advices, and exhortations to 
constancy in the faith which they professed (which 
he was. prepared to avow before any court to which 
he might be called,) he was not alarmed at their in, 
terception. But, being aware of the uneasiness 


* MS. Letters, p. 265, 
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Which the report would give to his friends at Ber- 
wick, he set out immediately with the design of visit- 
ing them: Notwithstanding the secreey with which 
he conducted this journey, the rumour of it quickly 
spread; and some of his wife’s relations who had 
joined him, persuaded that he was in imminent dan- 
ger, prevailed on him, greatly against his own incli- 
_ nation, to relinquish his design of proceeding to Ber- 
wick, and to retire to a place of safety on the coast, 
from which he might escape by sea, provided the 
search after him was continued. From this retreat 
he wrote to his wife and mother, acquainting them 
with the reasons of his absconding, and the little 
prospect which he had of being able at that time to 
see them. His brethren (he said) had partly by 
admonition, partly by tears, compelled him to obey,”’ 
somewhat contrary to his own mind; for “never 
eould he die in a more honest quarrel,” than by suf- 
fering as a witness for that truth of which God had 
made him a messenger. Notwithstanding this state 
of his mind, he promised, if providence prepared 
the way, to “obey the voices of his brethren, and 
give place to the fury and rage of Satan for a time.”’* 
. Having ascertained that the apprehensions of his 
friends were too well founded, and that he could not 
‘elude the pursuit of his enemies, if he remained in 
England, he procured a vessel, which, on the 28th 
of January, 1554, landed him safely at Dieppe, a 
port of Normandy in France.+ 


* MS. p. 264. . 

- Ibid. p. 318. Archibald Hamilton has trumped up a ridicu- 
Yous story, respecting Knox’s flight from England. He says, that. 
by teaching the unlawfulness of female government, he had ex- 
eited a dangerous rebeilion against Queen Mary. But the queen 
Jiavi ing marched against the rebels, defeated them with great 
‘slaughter ; 3 upon which Knox, stained with their blood, fled to Ge- 
neva, carrying along with him a noble and rick lady! Dialog. 
R. 6%. 
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PERIOD IV. 


| FROM HIS DEPARTURE OUT OF ENGLAND, ANNO 0 1554, To HIS 

ENVITATION INTO SCOTLAND, BY THE PROTESTANT ‘NOBI- 

‘LITY, ANNO 1557. mney ticle omovies 
; ae i 

PROVIDENCE, which had more important services 
in reserve for Knox, made use of the urgent importu- 
nities of his friends to hurry him away from the dan. 
ger, to which, had he been left to the determination 
of his own mind, his zeal and fearlessness would 
have prompted him to expose himself. ' No sooner 
did he reach a foreign shore than he began to re- 
gret the course which he had been induced to take. 
‘When he thought upon his fellow-preachers, whom 
he had left behind him immured in dungeons, and 
the people lately under his charge, now scattered 
abroad as sheep without a shepherd, and a prey to ra- 
vening wolves, he felt an indescribable pang, and an 
‘almost irresistible desire to return and share in the 
hazardous but honourable conflict. Although he had 
only complied with the divine direction, “* when they 
persecute you in one city, flee ye unto another,” and 
in his own breast stood acquitted of cowardice, he 
found it difficult to divest his conduct of the appear- 
ance of that weakness, and was afraid it might ope- 
rate as a discouragement to his brethren in England, 
or an inducement to them to make sinful a 
ances with the view of saving their lives. — 

On this subject we find him unbosoming himself 
to Mrs. Bowes, in his letters from Dieppe. “The 
desire that I have to hear of your continuance with 
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Christ Jesus, in the day of this his battle (which 
shortly shall end to the confusion of his proud ene- 
mies,) neither by tongue nor by pen can I express, 
beloved mother. Assuredly, it is such, that it van- 
quisheth and overcometh all remembrance and soli- 
citude which the flesh useth to take for feeding and 
defence of herself. For, in every realm and nation, 
God will stir up some one or other to minister those 
things that appertain to this wretched life; and, if 
men will cease to do their office, yet will he send 
his ravens ; so that in every place, perchance, I may 
find some fathers to my body. But, alas! where f 
shall find children to be begotten unto God, by the 
word of life, that can I not presently consider; and 
_ therefore the spiritual life of such as sometime boldly 
professed Christ (God knoweth,) is to my heart more 
dear than all the glory, riches, and honour in earth 5 
and the falling back of such men as I hear daily to 
turn back to that idol again, is to me more dolorous 
than, I trust, the corporal death shall [be,] when- 
ever it shall come at God’s appointment. Some will - 
ask then, Why did I flee? Assuredly I cannot tell. 

- But of one thing I am sure, the fear of death was 
‘not the chief cause of my fleeing. I trust that one 
- eause hath been to let me see with my corporal eyes, 
that all had not a true heart to Christ Jesus, that, in 

_ the day of rest and peace, bare a fair face. But my 
. fleeing is no matter: by God’s grace I may come to 
battle before that all the conflict be ended. And 
haste the time, O Lord! at thy good pleasure, that 
once again my tongue may yet praise thy holy name 
before the congregation, if it were but in the very. 
hour of death.””——“ I would not bow my knee be- 
fore that most abominable idol for all the torments 
that earthly tyrants can devise, God so assisting me, 
as his holy Spirit presently moveth me te write un- 
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feignedly. And albeit that I have, in the beginning 
of this battle, appeared to play the faint-hearted and 
feeble soldier (the cause I remit to God,) yet my 
prayer is, that IT may be restored to the battle again. 
And blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Tam not left so bare without comfort, but 
my hope is to obtain sucht mercy, that, if a short end 
be not made of all my miseries by final death, (which 
to me were no small advantage,) that yet, by Him 
who never despiseth the sobs of the sore afflicted, T 
shall be so encouraged to fight, that England and 
Scotland shall both know, that I am ready. to suffer 
more than either poverty or exile, for the profession 
of that doctrine, and that heavenly religion, whereof 
it has pleaseil his merciful providence to make me, 
among others, a simple soldier and witness-bearer 
unto men. And therefore, mother, let no fear en- 
ter into your heart, as that I, escaping the furious 
rage of these ravening wolves (that for our unthank- 
_ fulness are lately loosed from their bands,) do re- 
pent any thing of my former fervency. No, mo- 
ther; for a few sermons by me to be made within 
England, my heart at this hour could be content to — 
suffer more than nature were able to sustain; as by 
' the grace of the most mighty and most merciful 
God, who only is God of comfort and consolatiow 
through Christ Jesus, one day shall be known.”’* 

In his present sequestered situation, he had full lei- 
sure to meditate upon the various and surprising turns 
of providence in his lot, during the last seven years ; 
his call to the minisiry and employment at St. An- 
drews, his subsequent imprisonment and release, the 
sphere of usefulness in which he had been placed in’ 
England, with the afflicting manner in which he was 


@ 


* MS. Letters, p..70,71, £07; 108, 
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Axcluded trot, it, and driven to seek refuge as an 
exile in that country to which he had formerly been 
carried as a prisoner. The late events seemed in a 
special manner to summon him to a solemn review 
of the manner in which he had discharged the sa- 
ered trust committed to him, as “a steward of the 
mysteries of God.” It will throw light on his 
character, and may not be without use to such as 
occupy the same station, to exhibit the result of his 
reflections on this subject. 

» He could not, without ingratitude to. Hin who 
had called him to be his servant, deny, that his qua- 
lifications for the ministry had been in no small de- 
gree improved since he came to England; and he 
had the testimony of his own conscience, in addition 
to that of his numerous auditors, that he had not alto- 
gether neglected the gifts bestowed on him, but had 
exercised them with some measure of fidelity and 
painfulness. At the same time, he found reason for 
self-accusation on different grounds. Having men-~ 
tioned, in one of his letters, the reiterated charge 
of Christ to Peter, Feed my sheep, feed my lambs, he 
exclaims, “O alas! how smail is the number of pas- 
tors that obeys this commandment. But this matter 
will I not deplore, except that 1 (not speaking of 
others) will accuse mysclf that do not, I confess, 
the uttermost of my power in feeding the lambs and 
sheep of Christ. I satisfy, peradventure, many men 
in the small labours I take; but I satisfy not myself. 
1 have done somewhat, but not according to my 
duty.”* In the discharge of private duties, he ac- 
knowledges, that shame, and the fear of incurring 
the malignant seandal of the world, had hindered 
him from visiting the ignorant and distressed, and 

* 
* MS, Letters, p. 308, 309. 
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administering io them the, instructio® and, comfort 
which they craved. _ In public ministrations, he had 
been deficient in ferveney and fidelity, in impartia- 
lity, and in diligence. He could not, charge himself 
with flattery, and his “rude plainness”. had. given 
offence to some; but his conscience now accused 
him of not having been sufficiently plain in admo- 
nishing offenders. His custom was to describe the 
vices of which his hearers were guilty in such co- | 
lonrs, that they might read their own image; but 
being “ unwilling to provoke all men, against him,”” 
he restrained himself. from particular applications. 
Though his ‘eye had not been much set on worldly 
promotion,” he had sometimes been allured, by affec-. 
tion for friends and familiar acquaintances, to reside 
too long in particular places, to the neglect of 
others. That day he thought he had not sinned, if 
he had not been idle; now he was convinced that, 
it was his duty to have considered bow. long he should 
remain in one place, and how many hungry souls. 
were starving elsewhere. Sometimes, at the solici-. 
tation of friends, he had spared himself, and came 
the time in worldly business, or in bodily recreation 
and exercise, when he ought to have been employed » 
in the discharge of his official duties. << Besides these, . 
(says he) I was assaulted, yea infected, with more gross _ 
sins; that i is, my wicked nature desired the favours, | 
the estimation, and praise of men: against, which, » 
albeit that, sometimes the Spirit of God did. move me. 
to fight, and earnestly did stir me (God, knoweth I. 
tie not) to sob and lament for these imperfections; . 
yet never ceased they to trouble me, When any oc- . 
casion was offered; and so privily and. craftily did | 
they enter into my breast, that I could not perceive. . 
myself to be wounded, till vain- glory had almost got 
the upperhand. O Lord! be merciful .to.my great — 
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wffence ; salen not with me according to my great 
; iniquity, but se i) to the multitude of thy mer- 
vies.* . 
~ Such was the strict serutiny which Knox made 
into his ministerial conduct. To many the offences 
of which he accused himself will appear slight and 
venial ; others will perceive in them nothing worthy 
of blame. . But they struck his mind in a very differ- 
ent light, in the hour of adversity and solitary medi- 
tation. If he bad such reason for self-condemna- 
tion, whose labours were so abundant as to appear 
to us excessive, how few are there in the same sta- 
tion who may not say, I do remember my faults this 
day. ) , 

' He did not, however, abandon himself to melan- 
eholy and unavailing complaints. One of his first 
eares, after arriving at Dieppe, was to employ his 
pen in writing suitable advices to those whom he 
éould no longer instruct by his sermons and conver- 
sation. With this view he transmitted to England 
two short treatises. The one was an exposition of 
the sixth psalm, which he had begun to write in 
England, at the request of Mrs. Bowes, but had not 
found leisure to finish. It is an excellent practical 
discourse upon that portion of scripture, and will be 
read, with peculiar satisfaction, by those who have 
been trained to religion in the school of adversity. 
The other treatise was a large letter, addressed to 
those in London and other parts of England, among 
whom he had been employed as a preacher. The — 
drift of it was to warn them against defection from. 
the religion which they had professed, or giving 
‘ countenance to the idolatrous worship erected among 
them. The conclusion is a most impressive and elo- 


*MS. Letterg, p. 165—167. Admonition, p, 46—=48, nt supra. 
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quent exhortation, in which he saa icwdsans 
sciences, their hopes, their fears, their feelings, and 
adjures them by all that is sacred, and all. that. is 
dear to them, as men, as parents, and as, Christians, 
not to start. back from their good profession, and: 
plunge. themselves and their posterity into the gulph 
of ignorance and. idolatry.”* The reader of this 
letter cannot fail to be otek with. its animated 
strain, when. he reflects, that it proceeded from a. 
forlorn exile, in a strange country, without a_ single 
acquaintance, and ignorant where he would find a 
place of abode or the means of subsistence. . ... 
Qn the last day of February, 1554,+ he set out 
Finan Dieppe, like the Hebrew patriarch of old, 
not knowing whither he went;”{ and.‘ commit. 
ting his way to God,” travelled through France, and 
came to Switzerland. A correspondence had been 
kept. up between some of the English Reformers and 
the most noted divines of the Helvetic church. The 
latter had already heard, with the sincerest srief, of 
the overthrow of the Reformation in: England, and 
the dispersion. of its friends. Upon making himself 
atic Knox was cordially received by them m,, and. 
dink 
9 See Note R. : 
_} His exposition of the sixth api conelades with these: ¥ words ¢ bs 
€Upon. the very ‘point of my journey, the last of February, 45532" 
MS. _Letters, p 409. The reader should recollect, that in our 
Reformer’s: time, they did not begin the year until the 25th of. 
March; so that “February 1553,” according to the old reckon= 
ing, is ‘* February, 1554,” according to the modern, betrays 
t His letter to the Faithful in London, &e. concludes th hus; 
“From ane sore trubellit hart, upon my departure fr om Diep, 
£553, whither God knaweth.. In God is my trust through . Jesus 
Chryst his sone; and thairfoir I feir not the tyrannie of man, 
nether yit what the Devill can. invent against me. _ Rejoice ye 
faithfull: for in joy shall wemeit, whair sos may not. dissever 
us.” Ut supra, p.. AOR : Weteose waulfiieeetil be: 
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treated withthe most Christian hospitality. , He spent 
some time in Switzerland, visiting the particular 
churches, and conferring with the learned men. Cer- 
tain” diffienlt: qutiond, suggested by the present 
conjuncture of affairs in England, which he had re- 
volved in his mind, he propoutitted to them for ad: 
vice, and was débitrmed 3 in his own | judgment by the 
binidiaonce of their views.* | 
* In the beginning of May he returned to Dieppe, 
to receive information from England, a journey 
Which he repeated at intervals as long as he re- 
mained on the’ continent. The kind reception which 
he had met with, and the agreeable company which 
he enjoyed, rae his short residence in Switzerland, 
had helped | to dissipate the cloud which hung upon his 

irits when he landed in France, and to open his 

ind to more pleasing prospects as to the issue of 
the present afflicting providences: This appears 
from a letter witli by him at this time, and ad- 
dressed “To his afflicted Brethren.” After dis- 
coursing | of the situation of the disciples of Christ, 
during the time that he lay in the grave, and the 
gudden transition which they experienced, from thé 
depth of sorrow to the summit of joy, upon the re- 
appearance of their master, he adds: “The re- 
membrance thereof is unto my heart great matter of 
consolation. For yet my good hope i is, that one day 
or other, Christ Jesus, that now is crucified in Eng- 
land, shall rise again, in despite of his enemies, evil 
shall appear to his weak and sore troubled disciples 
(for yet some he hath in that wretched and miser- 


*Ina letter, dated Dieppe, May 10, 1554, he says: “My 
awne estait in this. Since the 28 of Januar [counting from the 
time he came to France] I have travellit throughout all the con- 
gregationis of Helvetia, and has reasonit with all the pastoris 
and many other excellentlie larnit men, upon sic matters as now 


T capnot comit to wrytting.” MS. Letters, p. 348, 
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able realm;) to whom he shall say, Peace be wnte 
you: itis 1; be not afraid.7* 98 
His spirit was also refreshed, at this time, by the i in- 
formation which he received’ of the constancy with 
which his mother-in-law adhered to the protestant 
faith. It appears that her husband had expected that 
she and the rest of her family nets consciences equally 
accommodating with his own. It was not until she 
had evinced, th the most determined manner, her 
resolution to forsake friends and native country, ra- 
ther than sacrifice her religion, that she was released 
from his importunities to comply with the Roman 
Catholic religion.t Before he went to Switzerland, 
Knox had signified his intention, if his life was spared, 
of visiting his friends at Berwick.{ When he return- 
ed to Dieppe, he had not relinquished the thoughts 
‘of this enterprise.§ His friends, by their letters, 
would, it is likely, dissuade him from this; and, af- 
ter cool consideration, he resolyed to postpone an 
attempt, by which he must have risked his life, with- 
out any prospect of doing good.| ©) ee 
‘Wherefore, seiting out again from Dieppe, ‘he re- 
paired to Geneva. It was on this oceasion that he 
‘first became personally acquainted with the celebrat- 
ed Calvin, and formed that intimate friendship which 
aubsisted between them till the death of the latter, 
in 1564. They were nearly of the same age; and 
there was a striking similarity in their sentiments, 
and in the prominent features. of. their character. 
The Genevan Reformer was highly pleased with the 
piety and talents of Knox, who,’ in his turn, enter- 
tained a greater esteem and deference for Calvin 
than for any other of the Reformers. As Geneva ‘was 
ee eliguie situation for roccenling study, and a 


Pie -* MS. Letters, p- 313845. se bale p. 344. 
j Ibid. p. 106. end. p.319. “tid. p 81m 
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npproved much of the religious order established in 
- it, he resolved to make that city the ordinary place of 
his residence during the continuance of his exile, 

+ But no prospect of personal safety or accommoda- 
tion could banish from his mind the thoughts of his. 
persecuted brethren. In the month of July he un- 
dertook another journey to Dieppe, to inform him- 
self accurately of their situation, and learn if he 
could do any thing for their comfort.* On this oc- 
casion he received tidings, which tore open those 
‘wounds which had begun to close. The severities 
used against the protestants of England daily in- 
ereased; and, what was still more afflicting to him, 
many of those who had embraced the truth under 
his ministry had been induced to recant, and. go 
‘over to popery. In the agony of his spirit he wrote 
‘to them, setting before them the destruction to which 
they exposed their immortal souls by such cowardly 
‘desertion, and earnestly calling them to repent.| Un- 
der his present impressions, he repeated his former 
admonitions to his mother-in-law, including his wife ; 
over whose religious constancy he was tenderly jea- 


as * One of his letters to Mrs. Bowes, is dated “ At Deip, the 20 
of July, 1554, after I had visitit Geneva and uther partis, and 

“returnit to Deip to learn the estait of Ingland and Scotland.” 

MS. Letters. p. 255, 256. This.is the letter which was published 

‘by Knox, along with his answer to Tyrie, in 1572, after the death | 
of Mrs. Bowes. p. ) 
+ In the letter mentioned in the last note, he refers his mother-in- 
‘law to “a generall letter writtin (says he) be me in greit anguiss 
“of hart to the congregationis of whome I heir say a greit part, 
-under pretence that thai may keip faith seereitt in the hart, and 
»yet do as idolaters do, beginnis now to fall befoir that idoll. But 
O alas? _blindit and desaivit ar thai; as thai sall knaw in the 
Lordis visitatioun, whilk, sa assuredlie as our God liveth, shall 

" shortlie aprehend thai backstarteris amangis the middis of idolate- 
ris.” MS. Letters, p. 252. On the margin of the printed copy is 
this note. _« Frequent letters written by Johne Knox to decling 
from idolatrie.” ; 
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lous.“ By pen will I write (because the bodies are 
put asunder to meet again at God’s pleasure) that, 
which, by mouth, and face to face, ye have heard, 
‘That if man or angel labour to bring you back from 
the confession that once you have given, let them in 
that behalf be accursed. If any trouble you above 
measure, whether they be magistrates ‘or carnal 
friends, they shall bear their Just condemnation, un- 
Yess they speedily repent. But now, “mother, 
comfort you my heart (God grant ye may) in this 
my great affliction and dolorous pilgrimage ; ‘eonti- 
nue stoutly to the end, and bow you never before 
that idol, and so will the rest of worldly troubles 
‘be unto me more tolerable. “With my own heart Tt 
oft commune, yea, and, as it were, comforting | miy- 
self, I appear to triumph, that God shall never suf- 
fer you to fall in that rebuke. Sure I am that both 
ye would fear and eshame to commit that abomina. 
tion in my presence, who am but a wretched man, 
subject to sin and misery like to yourself. ‘But, oO 
mother! though no earthly creature should be of- 
fended with you, yet fear ye the presence and of- 
fence of Him, who, present in all places, searcheth 
the very heart and reins, whose indignation, once 
kindled against the inobedient (and no sin more in- 
flameth his wrath than idolatry doth,) no ereature i in 
heaven nor in earth is able to appease."* | 
He was in this state of mind when he composed. 
the Admonition to England, which was published 
about the end of this year. Those who_ have’ cen. 
sured him, as indulging in an excessive vehe emenes « of 
spirit and bitterness of lang guage, usually “refer to 
this tract in support of the charge.t — It is par 
that - there paints ate persecuting papists in ie 


“aM. ‘4seniniipa Eitan q + elegy 
$ Collier (Keeles. History, il. 44.1.) com ee aliis, 
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Page colours, and holds them up as objects of 


_execration and divine vengeance. I do not 
stop here to inquire whether he was chargeable with 
iransgressing the bounds of moderation prescribed 
by. religion and the gospel, in the expression of his 

and zeal; or whether the censures. pro-. 
uounced by his accusers, and the principles upon 
which they proceed, do not involye a condemna- 
tion, of the temper and language of the most righ- 
ous men mentioned in scripture, and eyen of our 
aviour himself. . But I ask, Is there no apology for 
his severity to be found in the characters of the per- 
sons pera Them he wrote, and in the state of his 
hha feelings, lacerated, not by personal sufferings,. 
but | y sympathy with his suffering brethren, who 
were cee into prisons by their unnatural country- 
p for the slaughter,” to be brought 
= vad ppeabeee immolated to appease the 
Beep Moloch ? Who could suppress indignation 
speaking of the conduct of men, who, having 
raised themselves to honour and affluence by the 
ooo professions of friendship to the reformed. 
wins n under the preceding reign, now abetted 
tie most violent proceedings against their former 
brethren and benefactors ? What terms were too 
yt: 
sirong, for. stigmatizing the execrable system of per- 
seeution coolly projected by the dissembling, vindie- 
tive Garpiner, the brutal barbarity of the bloody 
DONNER, or the unrelenting, insatiable cruelty of 
Mere who, haying” extinguished the feelings of 
humanity, and divested herself of the tenderness 
which | characterizes: her sex, issued orders for the- 
murder of her subjects, until her own husband, bi- 
gotted. and unf eling as he was, tarned ag oy sr 
from the spectacle, and continued to urge to 
severities the willing insirumenis of her ernelty, 
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they were sated with blood! : 

On such atheme ’tis impious to be ealm ; 

Passion is reason, transport temper here. 
% Oppression makes a wise man mad:” but (te 
use the words of a modern orator,* with a more just 
application) “the distemper is still the madness of 
the wise, which is better than the sobriety of fools. 
Their cry is the voice of sacred’ misery, exalted, not 
into wild raving, but into the sanctified phrenzy of 
prophecy and inspiration.” 

Knox returned to Geneva, and applied himself te 
study with all the ardour of youth, although his age 
now bordered upon fifty. It was about this time that 
he seems to have made some proficiency in the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, which he had no op- 
portunity of acquiring in early life.t It is natural 
to enquire, by what funds he was supported during 
his exile. However much inclined his mother-in- 
law was to relieve his necessities, the disposition of 
her husband seems to have put it greatly out of her 
power. Any small sum which his friends had advanc- 
ed to him, before his sudden departure from England, 
was exhausted ; and he was at this time very much 
strailened for money. Being unwilling to burden 
strangers, he looked for assistance to the voluntary 
eontributions of those among whom he had laboured. 
In a letter to Mrs. Bowes, he says, “ My own estate 
IT cannot well declare; but God shall guide the foot- 
steps of him that is wilsome, and will feed him in 
trouble that never greatly solicited for the world. 
If any collection might be made among the faithful, 
it were no shame for me to receive that which Paul 
. refused not in the time of his trouble. But all I re- 
mit” to His providence, that ever careth for his ‘ 
own.” I find from his letters, that remittances. 


 * Mre Burke, t MS, Letters, p. 322, + Ibid. p. 256. * 
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‘were made to him by particular friends, poth i in Eng- 
land and Scotland, during his residence on the con- 
tinent. ries es 
Tate mean ‘time, ihe persecution growing hot in 
England, “great numbers of the protestants made 
eee ma and sought refuge in foreign countries. 
the close of the year 1554, it was computed 
shit there were no fewer than eight hundred learned 
nglish men, | besides others of different conditions, 
on the continent. The foreign reformed churches 
exhibited, on | this occasion, an amiable proof of the 
rit of thelr” religion, and amply recompensed the 
indness whieh 1 many foreigners had experienced i in, 
England, during the reign i Edward... They emus, 
lated one tfrathee i in exertions to accommodate, oad 
alleviate the sufferings of the unfortunate refugees. 
who were dispersed among them.t The saciiriaie 
laces in which they obtained settlements, were Zu- 
rich, Basle, Geneva, Arrow, Embden, Wezel, Stras- 
burgh, Duysburg, and Frankfort. 
Frankfort on the Maine was a rich imperial city of 
P gaye which, at an early period, had embraced, 
= Reformation, and befriended protestant refugees. 
uit all countries, as far as this could be done with- 
eut coming to an open breach with the Emperor, 
who ¥ watehed their conduct with a jealous eye. 
There was already a church of French protestants in 
that city. On the 14th of July, 1554, the English 
exiles, who had come to Frankfort, obtained from the . 
magistrates th the joint use of the place of worship al- 


* MS. Letters, 344, 373. 
titis painfal to observe, that many of the Lutherans, at thi 
disgraced themselves by their illiberal inhospitality, refs 
different instances, to admit those who fied from England inte their 
harbours and towns } because they differed from them in ‘hohe 
sentiments on iinkeaecdnaettick controversy. Melch. Adami Vite 
Exter. Theslog, p. 20. Strype’s Cranmer, p, 353, 364. 
R 
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lotted to the French, with liberty to perform’ religt- 
ous service in theit own language.* | This was granted 
upon the condition, of their conforming as nearly as 
possible to the form of worship used by the French 
ehureh, a prudent precaution which their political 
circumstances dictated. The offer was gratefully 
aceépted by the English, who came to an unani- 
mots agreement, that in using the English liturgy 
ihey would omit the litany, the audible responses, 
the surplice, with other ceremonies, which, * in 
those reformed churches would seem more than 
strange,” or which were “ superstitious and super- 
flucus.” Having setiled this point in the ‘most har- 
monious manner, elected a pastor and deacons, pro 
tempore, and agreed upon some rules for discipline, 
they wrote a circular letter to their brethren seatter- 
ed in different places, inviting them to Frankfort, to 
share with them in their accommodations, and unite 
their prayers for the afflicted church of England. The - 
exiles at Strasburgh, in their reply, recommended to 
them certain persons as most fit for the offices of su- 
perintendent and pastors; a recommendation not 


-asked by the congregation at Frankfort, who did not 


3 


think a superintendent requisite in their situation, and. 
meant to have two or three pastors of equal authority. 
They, accordingly, proceeded to make choice of three, 
one of whom was Knox, who received information of 
his election, by the following letter from the congre- 

° he at le nr. lord ma ELV Asia} i 
gation delivered to him in Geneva, 


> - 


an eas . iG Yer AM oot 
_ “ We have received letters from oure bre ern off 


r * 


* The English exiles were greatly indebted for this favour to 


the friendly services of the French pastors., Oneof these was 


Valerandus Polanus, a wative of Flanders, and minister of a eon- 
sregation in Strasburgh. During the confusions in Germany oe- 
easioned by the interim, he had gone to England, and along with 
his congregation, obtained a settlement at Glastonbury. Upon 


the death of Edward, he wentto Frankfort. Strype’s Memoir. of 
the Reformat. ii. 242, 
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Strausbrough, but not in suche sorte and ample wise 
as we looked for; whereuppon we assembled to- 
gether in the H. Goaste (we hope,) and have, with 
one voice and consent, chosen yow so particulerly to 
be one off the ministers off our congregation here, 
to preache unto us the moste lively worde off God, 
according to the gift that God hathe geven yow; 
for as muche ‘as we have here, throughe the mer- 
eifull goodnes off God, a churche to be congregat- 
ed together in the name of Christe, and be all of 
one body, and also beinge of one nation, tonge, 
and counirie. And at this presente, having need 
of such a one.as yow, we do desier yow and also 
require yow, in the name of God, not to deny 
us, nor to refuse theis oure requests; but that 
yow will aide, helpe, and assiste us with your pre- 
sence in this our good and godlie enterprise, 
which we have taken in hand, to the glorie off 
God and the profit off his congregation, and. the 
poore sheepe off Christ dispersed abroad, who, withe 
your and like presences, woulde come hither and 
be of one folde, where as nowe they wander abroad 
as loste sheepe withowte anie gide. We mistruste. 
not but that yow will joifully accepte this callinge, 
Fare ye well from Franckford this 24. of Sep- 
tember.””* ved 
Knox was averse to undertake this charge, either 


sone ett mortl 3 ‘ 

* This letter was subseribed by “ John Bale,” and other twenty. 
See “A Brieff Discours off the troubles begonne at Franckford in 
Germany, Anno Domini, 1554. Abowte the booke off Common 
Prayer, &e.” p. xix. xx. Printed Anno 1575. ‘To save the re- 
petition of quotation, I may mention, once for all, that, when no 
other authority is given, my account of the transactions at Frank-_ 
fort is taken from this book. It was reprinted about the year 
4540; but Ihave made use of the first edition. ‘The writer was 
a nonconformist ; but his narrative was allowed, by the opposite, 
party, to be correct. 
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from a desire to continue his studies at Geneva, ‘or 
from an apprehension of difficulties which he might 
meet with at Frankfort.. By the persuasion of Cal- 
vin,* he was, however, induced to comply with the 
call, and ‘repairing to Frankfort in the month of No- 
vember, commenced his ministry with the universal 
consent and approbation of the congregation. — But 
previous to his artival, the harmony, which at first 
subsisted among that people, had been disturbed. In 
reply to their circular letter, the exiles at Zurich 
had signified that they would not come to Frank- 
fort, unless they obtained security that the church 
there would “use the same order of service con- 
cerning religion, which was, in England, last set forth 
by King Edward;” for they were fully determined 
‘to admit and use no other.” By varying from that 
service, they alleged, they would give cecasion to 
their adversaries to charge their religion with imper- 
fection and mutability, and condemn their brethren 
in England, who were now sealing it with their 
blood. To. these representations the brethren at 
Frankfort replied, that they had obtained the liber- 
ty of a place of worship, upon condition of their ac- 
commodating as much as possible to the form used 
by the French church; that there were a number of 
things in the English service-book which would be 
offensive to the protestants among whom they resid- 
ed, and had been oceasion of scruple to conscienti- 
ous men at home; that, by the variations which 
they had introduced, no reflection was made upon 
the ordinances of their late sovereign and his coun- 
cil, who had themselves altered many things, and 
had resolved on greater alterations, without think- 
ing that they gave any handle to their popish ad- 
versaries ; far less did they detract from the rem 


* Knox, Historie, p. 85. 
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“ef the martyrs, who, they were persuaded; shed 
‘their blood in confirmation of more important things 
than mutable ceremonies of human appointment. 
‘This answer did not satisfy the learned men at Zu- 
rich, though it induced them to lower their tones 
‘not’ contented’ with forming their own’ resolution, 
‘they instigated their brethren at Strasburgh to urge 
“the ‘same request, and, by letters and messengers, 
‘fomented. dissention in — cane vat amo 
tip ie > riixe?* a4 
*\ When Knox arrived, wetornd that ie Tr of ani- 
“mosity had when dyibprand up ameng them. From his 
sentiments respecting the English service-book, we 
‘may be sure that the eagerness manifested by those 
‘who wished to impose it was very displeasing to him. 
‘But +so sensible was he of the pernicious and dis- 
‘ereditable effects of division among brethren exiled 
for the same faith, that he resolved to act as a mo- 
derator between the two parties, and to avoid, as 
far as possible, every thing which tended to widen 
‘Or continue the breach. Accordingly, when the 
-eongregation had agreed to the order of the Genevan 
ehureh,* and requested him to proceed to adminis- 
ter the communion according to it, (although, in his 
judgment, he approved of that order), he declined 
to use it, until their learned brethren in other places 
were consulted. At the same time, he - signified 
that he had not freedom to administer the sacra- 
ments agreeably to the English liturgy. If he could 
not be allowed to perform this service in a manner 
more consonant to scripture, he requested that some 
‘other might be employed in this duty, and he would 
pena coufine himself to preaching ; if neither 


, * This was the iin of \ w orship nsed by the church of Geneva, 
of which Gakvii was minister: It had been lately translated into 
English. 
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of these could be granted, he besought them to re- 
lease him altogether from his charge. To this last 
request they would by no means consent. +) 

Fearing that if these differences were not speedily 
accommodated, they would burst into a flame of con- 
tention, Knox, along with some others, was em- 
ployed to draw up a summary of the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer, and having translated it into Latin, to 
send it to Calvin for his opinion and advice. . Calvin 
replied in a letter, dated Jan. 20, 1555; he lament- 
ed the unseemly contentions which prevailed. among 
them; signified, that he had always recommended 
moderation respecting external ceremonies, but 
eould not but condemn the obstinacy of those who 
would consent to no change of old customs; in the 
liturgy of England he had found many tolerable fool- 
eries, (tolerabiles ineptias,) he meant things which 
might be tolerated at the beginning of a. reforma- 
tion, but ought afterwards to be removed; he 
thought that the present condition of the English 
warranted them to attempt this, and to agree upon 
an order more conducive to edification; and, for his 
part, he could net understand what those meant 
who discovered such fondness for popish dregs.* > 
This letter, being read to the congregation, had a 
great effect in repressing the keenness of such as 
had urged the unlimited use of the liturgy; and a 
committee was appointed to draw up a form which 
might aceommodate all differences.t When this 


* Calvini Epist. p. 98. apud Oper. tom, ix. Amstelodami. 
-Anno 4667.00 ei WY ere Ao Domay 


+ Previous to the appointment of this committee, Knox, Whit- 
fingham, Fox, Gilby, and T. Cole, had composed (what was after. 
wards ealled) The Order of Geneva ; but it did not meet the views, 
of all concerned. This was different from the order of the Genevan 
church, mentioned in the preceding page. It was so ealled, be- 
eause first used by the English church at Geneva; andit continued, 
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eommittee met, Knox told them that he was. con- 
vinced it was necessary for one of the parties to re- 
lent before they could come to an amicable settle- 
ment; he would therefore state (he said) what he 
judged most proper, and having exonerated himself, 
would allow them without opposition to determins 
as they should answer to God and the church. They 
accordingly agreed upon a form of worship, in which 
some things were taken from the English liturgy, 
and others added, which were thought suitable to 
their circumstances. ‘This was to continue in force 
antil the end of April next; if any dispute arose in 
the interval, it was to be referred to five of the most 
celebrated foreign divines. . This agreement was 
subscribed by all the members of the congrega- 
tion ; thanks were publicly returned to God for the 
restoration of harmony; and the communion was 
received as a pledge of Sa and the burial of all 
past offences. . 

_ But this agreement was soon after violated, and 
the peacevof that uuhappy congregation again bro- 
ken, in the most wanton and scandalous manner. 
On the 13th of March, Dr. Cox, who had been pre- 
ceptor to Edward Vi. came from England to Frank- 
fort, with some others in hiscompany. The first day — 
that they attended public worship after their arrival, 
they broke through the established order, by an- 
swering aloud after the minister in the time of di- 

_vine service. Being admonished by ‘some of the 
elders to refrain from that practice, they insolently 
replied, 6 That they would do as they had done in 
England; andithey would have the face of an Eng- 
lish church.”’* “On the following Sabbath, one of 


to be used in the church of Scotland, for a considerable time afier 
the establishment of the Reformation. 

* The Lord grant it to have the face of Christ’s church (says 
‘Knox, in an account which hedrew up of these transactions ;) and 
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the number ‘intruded himself into the pulpit, with! 
‘out the consent of the pastors or the > cong egation, 
and read the litany, Cox and the other accomplices 
echoing the responses. This offensive behaviour 
qwas agera nvated by the consideration, that some of 
them, before leaving England, had been guilty of 
compliances with popery, for which ed had a as y cA 
given no satisfaction. a 

~ Such an insult upon the whole body, and outrage 
upon all decency and order, could not be passed 
over in silence. It was Knox’s turn to preach on 
the afternoon of the last mentioned Sabbath. Tn the 
course of lecturing through Genesis, he had come to 
the narration of the behaviour of Ham to his father 
Noah when he lay exposed in his tent. ‘Having dis- 
coursed from this of the infirmities of brethren which 
ought to be concealed, he remarked that there were 
other things, which, as they tended to the open dis 
honouring of God, and disquieting of his ot 
eught to be atseided and publicly rebuked. 

then reminded them of the contention which had ex- 
isted in the congregation, and of the happy manner 
in which, after long and painful labour, it had been 
ended, to the joy of all, by the solemn agreement 
Sich had been that day flagrantly violated. This, 
he said, it became not the proudest of them to have 
attempted. Nothing which was destitute of a ane 
vine warrant ought to be obtruded upon any Chris. 
tian church. if that book, for which some enter. 
pra en es in png ae would un- | 

were things . 

imperfect, ‘mpure, and superstitious ; ‘and, if any 
would go about to burden a free congregation with 
such things, he would not fail, as often 


therefore I would have had it a. 
a greeable, 1 out 
‘eoreutoies, with Christian ¢ churches tended ” spa ies ub 


as he oceu- 


‘a 
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pied that place, (provided his text afforded occa- 
sion,) to oppose their design. As he had been fore- 
ed to enter upon that subject, he would say further, 
that, in his judgment, slackness in reforming religion, 
when time and opportunity were granted, was one 
cause of the divine displeasure against England. He 
adverted to the trouble which Bishop Hooper had suf- 
fered for refusing some of the ceremonies, to the want of 
discipline, and to the well known fact that three, four, 
or five benefices had been occupied by one man, to the de- 
priving of the flock of Christ of their necessary food. 
This free reprimand was much stomached by those 
against whom it was levelled, especially by such as 
had held pluralities in England, who complained 
that the preacher had slandered their mother 
church. Loud complaints being made against the 
sermon, a special meeting was appointed to consi- 
der them. At this meeting, instead of prosecuting 
their complaints, the friends of the liturgy began 
with insisting, that Dr. Cox and his friends should be 
admitted to a vote. This was resisted by the great 
majority ; because they had not yet subscribed. the 
discipline of the church, nor given satisfaction for 
their late disorderly conduct, and for their sinful 
compliances in England. The behaviour of our 
countryman, on this occasion, was more remarkable 
for moderation and magnanimity, than for prudence. 
Although aware of their hostility to himself, and 
that they sought admission chiefly to overpower 
him by numbers, he was so confident of the justice of 
his cause, and anxious to remove prejudices, that he 
entreated and prevailed with the meeting to yield, 
and admit them presently to a vote.* This dis-. 
*Knox’s words on the above oceasion were, “1 know that 
your earnest desire to be received at this instant within the num- 
ber of the congregation, is, that by the multitude of your voices ye 
$ 
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interestedness was thrown ,away on, the opposite 
party : no sooner were they admitted, and, had ob- 
tained a majority of voices, than Cox (although he 
had no authority in the congregation) discharged 
Knox from preaching, and from all interference in 
the congregational affairs.*)) 9 600) ye 
_ The great body of the congregation were indig- 
nant at these proceedings ; and there was some rea- 
son to fear that their mutual animosity would break 
out into some disgraceful disorder. A representa- 
tion of the cireumstances having been made to the — 
magistrates of Frankfort, they, after in vain recom- 
mending a private accommodation, issued: an. order 
that the congregation should conform exactly to the 
worship used by the French church, as nothing but 
‘confusion had ensued since they departed from it : 
if this was not complied with, they threatened: to 
shut up their place of worship. To this peremptory 
injunction the Coxian faction pretended a cheerful 
submission, while they clandestinely concerted mea- 
sures for obtaining its revocation, and enforcing their 
favourite liturgy upon their reclaiming brethren. __ 

Perceiving the influence which our couniryman 
had in the congregation, and despairing to carry 
‘their plan into execution, as long as he was among 
them, ‘they determined in the first place to get. rid 
of him. To accomplish this, they had recourse | “to 
one of the basest and most unchristian arts ever em- 
ployed to ruin an adversary. ‘Two of eee con- 


+ SogM H pers ts mi je al Si9G) & Sige 
may overthrow my cause. pee heit the anlar S is so evident, that 
yeshall nothe able todoit. Ifear noty our judgment ; and there- 
fore do require that ye might be admitted.” Cald. MS. i. 252, 

* Collier (ii, 395.) says that Knox manifested in this instance, 
* a surprising complianee.” But it appears, even from the ae- 
count given by that historian, {hat in the whole of the Frankfort 
affair, he displayed the greatest moderation and forbearance, 
while the conduct of his opponents was marked throughout with 
violence and want of charity. 
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currence with others, went privately to the magis- 
tratesy and accused Knox of Hicn Treason against 
the Emperor of Germany, his son Philip, and Queen 
Mary ‘of England; putting into their hands a copy 
of a book which he had lately published, in which 
the passages upon which the charge was founded 
were marked! “O Lord God! (says Knox when 
narrating this step) open their hearts to see their 
wickedness; and forgive them, for thy manifold 
mercies) And I forgive them, O Lord, from the 
bottom of mine heart. But that thy message sent 
by my mouth may not be slandered, I am compelled 
to declare the cause of my departing, and to utter 
their follies, to their amendment, I trust, and the 
example of others, who in the same banishment can 
have so cruel hearts as to persecute their brethren.”* 
‘The book which the accusers left with the magis- 
trates was his dmonition to England ; and the pas- 
sage upon which they principally fixed, as substan- 
tiating the charge of treason against the Emperor, 
was the following, originally spoken to the inhabi- 


* Cald. MS. i. 254. Knox, spon his return to Geneva, com- 
‘mitted to writing an aceount of the reasons of his retiring from 
Prankfert. He intended to have published it in his vindication ; 
bat upon mature deliberation, he resolved to suppress it, and 
Jeave his own character to suffer, rather than expose his brethren 

and the common cause in whieh they were engaged. His narrative 
‘has been preserved by Calderwood, and has furnished me with 
several facts. Vt contains the names of the persons who accuted 
him to the senate of Frankfort, with their advisers; but I have 
omitted them, after the example of Knox, in the notice which he 
has taken of the affair, in his Historic of the Reformatioun, p. 85. 
“Mr. Strype Bas not discovered his usual impartiality or aceu- 
racy in his short account of this affair. He says that Knox had 
“ published some dongerous principles about government,” and 
that the informers “thought it fit for their own security to make 
an open complaint against him.” Memor. of the Reformat. iii. 
212. Even Gollier himself does not pretend suck au exeuse for 
“the actors. 


tants of Amersham in Buckinghamshire, on occasion 
of the rumoured marriage’ of ‘Queen Mary» with 
Philip, the son and heir’ of Charles “Va match, 
which was at that time’ dreaded: even by*many’ 0! 
the English Catholics. «0 England, England, vif 
thou obstinately wilt return into Egypt, that is, if 
thow contract marriage, confederacy, or league* with 
such princes’ as do maintain and advance idolatry’ 
such’ as the Emperor (who is no‘ less enemy’ te 
Christ '‘than ever was’ Nero:) if for the pleasure’of 
such princes ‘thou return to thy old abominations 
before used’ under papistry; then assuredly, ‘O° Eng: 
land, thow shalt be plagued and: brought to desola- 
tion, by the means of those'whose ‘favour’ thou 
seekest.” The other passages related to the cruelty 
of Queen Mary of England. = 0%) ome 
©The magistrates, in’ consequence ‘of this*aecusa- 
tion, sent for Whittingham, a respectable member 
of the English congregation, and interrogated “him 
concerning Knox’s charaeter. ~ He told them’ that 
he was “a learned, grave, and godly man.””'They 
then acquainted him with the serious accusation which 
had been lodged against him by some of his country 
men, and, giving him the book, charged him, sub’ 
poena pacis, to bring them an exact Latin translation of 
the passages which were marked. 'This being done,’ 
they commanded Knox to desist from preaching,’ 
until their pleasure should be known.» “Yet; (says! 
he, in his narrative,) being desirous to hear others) 
Twent to the church next day, not thinking that 
my company would have offended any. But as soon’ 
as my accusers saw me, they, with —— and: others, 
departed from the sermon; some of them protesting 
with great vehemence,: that they’ would not’ tarry 
where I was.”+ The magistrates were extremely 

ey : 1? % 
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' 7 See Note S. °— t See Ibid. ts 
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how to act in this delicate business: on 
Poona reer were satisfied of the malice of 
Knox’s»aceusers;, on the other, they were afraid 
iepiremieest bkierdnasn would be convey- 
imperor’s Council, which sat at. Augs- 

d. that they. might.be obliged to deliver up 
ieanansiadede them, or to.the Queen of England, 
In this dilemma, they desired, Whittingham to ad- 
vise his friend privately, to retire of his own accord 
Sevialien iiss ‘At the same time, they did not 
heir. ear eaenreeete eieinnerien 

ers, who, ae RRA ON 















sinbprchiia vals uiibadontiasio Weorepe er wie aetb iy eee 
~ Onethe -25th.of March, Knox delivered a very 
consolatory discourse to about. fifty members of 
the congregation, who assembled at his lodgings in 
the evening. Next day they accompanied him some 
miles on his journey from Frankfort, and, with heavy 
hearts and many tears, committed him to God, and 
tpokeitheit Jeawes iia tit cra ei botewrel ot ane oF 
«No, sooner, was Knox gone, than Cox, who had 
privately concerted the plan with Dr. Glauberg, a 
civilian, and. nephew of the chief magistrate, pro- 
cured an order from the Senate for the unlimited ase 
of, the English liturgy, by means of the false repre- 
at it was now universally acceptable to 
the congregation. ‘The next step was the abrogation of 
the discipline, and then the appointment of a bishop, 
or superintendent over the pastors. Having accom- 
plished, these important improvements, they could 
now boast that.they had “the face of an English 
church.” Yes! they could now raise their heads 
above all the reformed churches who had the honour 
of entertaining them; who, though they might have 
all the office-bearers and ordinances iastituted by 
Christ, had neither bishop, nor litany, nor sur- 
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plice ines oe EO 
sence of the church of Ron d clair 
But let me not forget, that daaeateniti inlisanlowailt 
were at this time suffering»exile for the protestant. 
religion, and that they really detested the body of 
popery,; though childishly and. superstitiously attach- 
ed to. its attire, and gestures, and language.) 00" 
. The sequel of the transactions; in the English con- 
gregation at Frankfort, does not properly belong to 
this memoir. I shall only add, that, after some inef- 
feetual. attempts to obtain satisfaction for the breach 
of the chureh’s peace, and the injurious treatment 
of their minister, a considerable number of the mem- 
bers left the city ; some of. themy,as» Fox, the cele: 
untiesh- mania ngisudis paleinisties Basil, the greater 
part. to, Geneva, where they obtained a place of 
worship,.a nd lived in great harmony and) love,) until 
the storm of persecution in England blew. over, .at 
the death of Queen Mary; while those who remain: 
ed at Frankfort, as if to expiate their offence against 
Knox, continued a prey to endless contention. . Cox 
and his. learned. colleagues, having» accomplished 
their favourite. object, soon. left. them: to. compose 
the. strife. which they had excited, and. provided 
themselves. elsewhere with a less. expensive mired 
for carr ying on their studies.* ‘5 
> Cox was after wards made to feel a little of the culls 
whieh he strove to impose on his. brethren. - Upon Peete 
of Elizabeth, that stately. princess, still fonder. of pompou: and 
popish equipage than her eee kept. a Crucifie i anh her. r chape. 
and ordered her chaplains to perform divine service before. 
it. Dr. Cox was the only ‘one of the refugees who complied 
with this, but, his conscience after wards. remonstrating a against it, 
he» w rote a letter to the Queen requesting to bee >xeused from con- 


tinuing the practice, In this letter at is, observable,, that -he 
employs the great argument which Knox had used against other 


ceremonies, while he prostrates himself before. “his haught 
mistress with a submission to which our Reformer would never 
Have stooped. “TI ought, (says he) to do nothing touching. 
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» IT have. been the more minute in the detail of these 
transactions, not only because of the share which 
the subject of this memoir had in them, but because 
they throw light) upon the controversy between 
the conformists\ and non-conformists, whieh runs 
through the succeeding period of the ecclesiastical 
history of England.».‘¢ The troubles at Frankfort’? 
present, in miniature, a striking picture of that con- 
tentious scene which was afterwards exhibited on a 
larger scale. in the mother-country. The issue of 
that affair augured ill as to the prospect of an ami- 
cable adjustment of the litigated points. It had 
been usual io urge conformity to the obnoxious ce- 
remonies, fromthe respect due to the authority by 
which they were enjoined. But here there was no 
authority enjoining them, but rather the contrary: 
If they were urged with such intolerant importunity 
in a place where the laws and customs were repug- 
nant'to them, what was to be expected in England, 
where law and custom were on their side? The di- 
vines, who were advanced in the chureh at the ac- 
eession of Elizabeth, professed that they desired the 
removal of those grounds of strife, but could not ob- 
tain it from the Queen: and I am disposed to give 
many of them eredit for the sincerity of their pro- 


religion which may appear doubtful - whether i pleaseth 
‘God « ‘or not for ‘our religion ought to be certain, and eround- 


ed up son’ Gods word and will ——Tender my sute, I Beacdek you, 
savbei Jesu Christi, my dear Sovereign, and most gracious 
Queen El Elizabeth.” Butné, ii. Append. 294. The Crucifia was 

“removed at this time, but again introduced about 1570. Strype’s 
Parker, p. 310. Dr. Cox Ghote ard fell under the displeasure of 
his “ dear Sovereign,” for maintaining rather stiffly some of the 
revenues of his bishopriek. Strype’s Anal, ii. 579. It is but 
justice, however, to this learned man to say, that 1 do not find 
him takinga very active part against’ the non-conformists, after 
his Yigihen' to England : he even made some attemp ts for the ye- 
moyal ¢ of tthe anoxions ceremonies. 
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fessions. But as they shewedthemselves so, stiff and 
unyielding when the. matter was. wholly in:theis, own 
power ; as some of them» were so eager in,wreathing, 
a yoke about the consciences of their brethren, that 
they urged reluctant magistrates to rivet it;, is it any, 
wonder that their applications, for .relief, were, cold 
and ineffectual, when made to rulers, who were dis- 
posed to make. the yoke. still more, severe, and,to. 
chastise with scorpions those whom they had,chas- 
tised with whips °” Trepeat wt when I I consider os 
pies Sg tog at ¢ Frankfort, Ta n not surprised ip att 
defeating. of ‘every subsequent attempt to se ce 
the Pevorkltibit j in England, or to ary relief to 
those ‘who scrupled to yield conformity me of 
the ecclesiastical laws. I know it bis. ate d, that 
the things complained of are maiters of 3 indiffer- 
ence, not prohibited | in scripture, not imposed as 
essential to religion, or necessary. to salvation, 1 mat- 
ters that can Meet’ no well informed conscience ; *' and 
that such as s refuse them, when enacted by authority, 
are influenced by unr easonable serupulosity, conceit- 
ed, pragmatical, opinionative, and \ hat not. oh 
has been the usual language of a ruling party, ¥ 
imposing ; upon the consciences of. the mH nority. 
not to urge here the danger: of allowing to any airy 
of thlers, civil or ecclesiastical, a poles, of enjoin- 
ing j indifferent things in cin; nor t e undeniable 
fact, that the burdensome system of ceremor 
seryances, by which religion was’ corrupted inder_ 
the papacy > was gradually introduced Sadler ; 
and similar pretexts; nor that the things ‘in ques tion, © 
when complexly and formally considered, are not 
really matters. of indifference ; not to. insist abepee: 
sent, I say, upon these topics, the answer to the 
above plea is “short ‘and decisive. “These “things 
‘appear matters of conseience and ‘importance | to the 
seruplers: you say they are matters of indifference. 









“ 
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Why then violate the sacred peace of the church, 
and’ perpetuate division ; why silence, deprive, ha- 
rass, and starve men of fauknowlediged learning and 
pane and drive from communion a sober and de- 

vout people; why torture their consciences, and 
endanger their souls by the imposition of things 
which, in your judgment, are indifferent, not ne- 
cessary, and unworthy to become subjects of con- 
tention ?”’ Cee? FAW MeWll) eee Op) %>/ a rhy 
~~ oe ae ier eris | mihi magnus Apollo.” 


“i we F 


“Upo on retir in om ym Frankfort, Knox went co 
fe, Ges e was cordially w welcomed back by 
Salvin, “his a advice had great weight in “dis. 
posing “Knox to “comply with the invitation from 
T ankfort, he | felt x much hurt, at the treatment which 
0 ies him t to leave it. In reply to an apolo- 
gett ic ate le which he r received fi from Dr. Cox, Cal- 
ye 0 gh h he “restrained himself from saying any 
which “might revive or increase the ‘flame, 
cae not conceal his opinion, that Knox had been 
used in an unbrotherly, unchristian manner, and 
that it would have been better for the accuser to 
ave remained at | home, than t to have brought a. fire- 
b nd into a foreign country to inflame a peaceable so- 
ciety. ‘salen 
It appeared from the event, that providence had 
disengaged Knox from his late charge, to employ 
him on a more important service. From the time 
that he was carried prisoner into France, he had 
never lost sight of Scotland, nor relinquished the 





* Calyini Epistolz, p. 98. ut supra. This letter is addressed 
‘¢ Cnoxo, (by mistake of the publisher, instead of Coso.) et Grega- 
libus. Pridie Idus Junii, 1555.” ‘This misnomer, in the address, 
has misled a well-informed writer of a Life of Knox, in the Religi- 
ous Monitor, vol. v. p. 197. Knox was at Geneva when Calvi in 


wrote that letter. 
a 
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hope of again preaching in his°native:dounitiy. His 
constant employment; dt during the five years which he 

spent in England oeetipied his mind, and Tessened 
the regret which he felt, at seeing the erearobjedter 
his “deltierappartintty-at as great a distance as ever. 
Upon leaving England, his attention was more par- 
ticularly directed to his native country; and, soon 
after retarning from Frankfort, he was informed that 
matters began to assume a more favourable appear- 
ance there than they had worn for a number of years. 
“After the surrender of the Castle of St. Andrews, 
‘and the banishment’ of the protestants who’ had 
taken refuge in it, an irrecoverable blow seemed to 
‘have been % given to the reformed ‘cause in | Scotland. 
The cler cy triumphed in their victory, and flattered 
themselves that ‘they had ~ stifled the voice of ‘op- 
‘position. * ‘There were still many protestants in the 
king ‘dom; but they satisfied themselves with retain- 
‘ing infeir ‘sentiments in seeret, without exposing 
‘their lives to certain destruction by avowing them, 
“or exciting the suspicions of their enemies by pri- 
‘yate conventicles. “An event which threatened °the 
extinction of the Reformation in Britain, proved the 
means of reviving it in Scotland. | Several of those 
who were driven from England by the persecution 
of Mary, took refuge in this country, and were over- 
looked, in consequence of the, _security into which the 
Scottish clergy had been lulled by. success, Travel. 
ling from place to place, they instructed many, and 

fanned the latent zeal of those who had formerly re: 
ceived the know ledge of the truth. , 





gt 
“These lines were commonly used at hae tine. 
Priestis, content you now, 
 Priestis, content you nowy, 
For Normond and his eonpanie 
Hes fillit the gallayis fow, 


s 
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| Wiliam Harlow, whose zeal and knowledge of the 
doctrines of the gospel compensated for the defects 
of his. education,*, was the first preacher who came. 
After him arrived John Willock, in summer 4555, 
being charged with a commission from the Duchess 
of Embden to the Queen Regent. Willock became 
afterwards the chief co-adjutor of Knox, who en- 
tertained the highest esteem and affection for him. 
The union.of their talents. and peculiar qualities 
was of great advantage to the Reformation. Wil- 
lock was not inferior to Knox in learning ; . and 
although he did not equal him in intrepidity and 
eloquence, surpassed, him in affability, prudence, 
and address ; by which means he was sometimes able 
to maintain his. station and accomplish his purposes, 
when his colleague could not act with safety or sue- 
ess. .He was a native of Ayrshire, and had worn 
the monastic habit; but, at an early period, he 
embraced the reformed opinions, and fled into 
England. During the severe persecution for the six 
articles, he was, in £541, thrown into the prison of 
the Fleet. He was afterwards chaplain to the Duke 
of Suffolk, the father of Lady Jane Grey ; and upon 
the aecession of Queen Mens he retired to East 
Friesland. PdY Sh hehe 


‘TPO SCV hat ey? a9 Sia, 8 


aad followed the trade of a taylor in the Chnduents of 
Edinburgh. -Episeopal writers have sometimes uphinidedd the 
‘Seottish ehureh, as reformed by tradesmen and mechanics. They 
have, } howeyer, no reason to talk in this strain ; ; for a sensible 
religious tradesman is surely more qualified for communicating 
religious instruction than an ignorant superstitious priest. Nay, 
the chureh of England herself, after trying those of the latter 
elass, was glad to betake herself to the former. Strype’s Annals, 
i. 176, ‘77, William Harlow received deacons orders from the 
Rnglish church, and so was no layman. Cald. MS. i. 256. 

+ Fox, 1099. Spottiswood, 93. Smetoni Respons. ad A. Ham- 
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panes Ind nabs beleveit tL T praisit jira 
i: Pre gree rer potter enpeibariemetsrd 


fall docthteris. than.taa. ~ Butithe fervencie heir dioth 
fer exceid all utheris that I have seen. ..And thair- 
foir ye sall pacientlie bear, altho’ I spend heir yet 
sum dayis; for depart I cannot unto sic tyme as God . 
quenche thair thrist a litill.. Yea, mother, thair fer- 
vencie doith sa ravische me, that I can not but accus 
and condemp my sleuthfull coldness., God. grant 
thame thair hartis desyre; and I pray yow adverteis 
[me]. of your esiait, and of tbingis that have oceu- 
rit sence your last wrytting. Comfort your self in 
Godis promissis, and be assureit that et 
mo friendis than we be war of... My commen 
to all.in your. company. I. commit you t =e, t 
protectioun of the camniniienis _ In great ha 
‘4, of November 1555. From Scotland. Your sone, 
‘DobmecK nox?” ® sen ocgex nua wy shay itil 5 99 de TEE We 
-. When he arrived in, ‘Soitilend: he found that, te 
friends of the reformed doctrine, in 1 general, conti- 
hued to attend the popish worship, and even. the, ce- 
lebration of mass; principally with the view of avoi - 
ing. the scandal which they would otherwise ineur. 
This was very disagreeable to Knox, who, .in his 
sermons and conversation, disclosed | the impiety of 
that service, and, the danger. ‘of symbolising ng with i it. 
A meeting being saimaindatier! ‘or the .express, purpose 
of discussing this question, Maitland defended. the 
‘practice with all» that ingenuity, and learning for 
which he was distinguished 5 but his arguments were 
go satisfactorily answered, ns Knox, that he yielded 








* MS. Letters. P- 842,°348.— 9% ten eet 
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the point as indefensible, ved s ith the rest 
of his brethren, to abstain for the re from such 
nporizing conduct. ‘Thus was a formal separation 
mae fr ‘the popish eburch in Scotland, which 
s e regarded as an important step in the 

Fame ar ssihioesie Amar 
Mr! Erskine prevailed on Knox to accompany him 
3 family seat of Dun, in Angus, where he con- 
Cinadars tiblith, ' predebingrevery day. The princi- 
pal persons in that neighbourhood attended his ser- 
mons. After he returned to the South, he resided 
for the most part in Calder-house, with Sir James 
Sandilands.+ Here he was attended by Lord Lorn, 
(afterwards Earl of Argyle.) the Master of Mar, 
(afterwards Earl of Mar,) and Lord James Stewart, 
natural son of James V.and prior of St Andrews, 
(afterwards Earl of Murray;) the two last of whom 
Knox lived to see Regents of Scotland. ‘These no- 
blemen were highly pleased with the doctrine which 
he taught. In the beginning of the year 1556, he 
was conducted by Lockhart of Bar, and Campbell 
of Kineancleugh, to Kyle, the ancient receptacle of 
‘the Scottish Lollards, where there were a number of 
adherents to the reformed doctrine. He ‘preached 
in the houses of Bar, Kineaneleugh, Carnell, Ochil- 
tree, and Gadgirth, and in the town of Ayr. In se- 
yeral of these places, he also dispensed the sacrament 





a Knox, Historie, 94. 

t ‘On the back of a picture of our Reformer, which hangs in one 
of the rooms of Lord ‘Yorphichen’s house at Calder, is this inserip- 
tion. “The Rev. John Knox.—The first sacrament of the supper 
given in Scotland after the Reformation, was dispensed in this 
hall.” The commencement of the Reformation is here dated fronr 
the present visit of Knox to Seotland; for we have already seen 
that he administered the ordinance in the Castle of St. Andrews, 
Anno 1547. The aceount given by Knox in his History of the 
Reformation, (p. 92,) seems to imply that he performed this ser- 
vice in the West country, before he did it in Caider-house. 
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of our Lord’s Supper.) )A. little. before Easter, the 
Earl of —— him to his manor of Fin- 
layston, in which,, after.preaching, he also dispens- 
ed the sacrament; the Karl, his Lady, and. twe 
of theirsons, with some friends, assembled for that 
purpose, participating of the sacred feast.* . From 
Finlayston he. returned to Calder-house, and soon 
after paid a,second visit to Dun, during which he 
preached more. openly than before. The most of 
the gentlemen of Mearns did at this time make pro- 
fession of the reformed religion, by sitting down at 
the Lord’s table; and entered into a solemn and 
mutual. bond, in which they renounced the popish 
communion, and engaged to ~maintain the _ true 
preaching of the gospel, according as providence 
should favour them with opportunities... This seems 
to have been the first of those religious bonds or co- 
venants, by which the confederation of the protestants 
in Scotland was so frequently ratified.+ . swe 
. The dangers to which Knox and his Scissiidinaleatd 
been accustomed, had taught them to conduct, mat- 
ters with such secrecy, that he had preached for a. 
considerable time, and in different. places, before the 
clergy knew that he was in the kingdom. Conceal- 
ment was, however, impracticable after his audien-. 
* The silver cups which were used on that oceasion are still 
carefully preserved by the family of Glencairn at Finlayston- , 
The parish of Kilmaleolm i is favoured with the use of them at the 
time of dispensing the sacrament. “The people (says the min- 
ister in his statistical account of the parish) respect them mueh 
for their antiquity, as well as for the solemnity attending them in 
former and latter times.” Statistical Account of Scotland, vol, iv. 
p.279. ‘This writer thinks they had been original ly candlesticks, 
nnd converted to this use on the emergent oceasion : the hollow 
bettom reversed, forming the mouth of the cup, and the middle, 
after the socket was widened out, being converted into the foot. 
But it is not likely, that the family of Glencairn were so destitute 


ef silver cups, as to need to have recourse to this expedient, 
+ Knox, Historie, p, 92. 





erQiivien! saopeieniten 
thatthe preacher was an Englishman; “a 
adice en Sapa least ‘pride (probably Beatoun, 
Gilasgow,) said Nay; no English. 
kenave. It was my Lord’s 
ite (says Knox) so to baptize a poor man; the 
son whereof, if it should be required, ‘his rochet 
anal need must stand for authority. What further 
in defining ‘things like unceriain to 
him, “to wit, ‘of my learning and doctrine, at this 
fredeile Ptimit: +o what hath my life and conver- 
sation been, since it hath pleased God to call me 
from ‘puddle of papistry, let my very enemies 
speak; what learning I have, they may prove 
when they please:”* Interest’ was at this time made 
by the bishops for his apprehension; but the Queen 
Regent discouraged the application. t) = 
After his last journey to the North, the friars 
flocked from all quarters to the bishops, and instigat- 
ed them’ to adopt speedy and decisive measures for 
checking the’ alarming effects of his preaching. 
In consequence of ‘this, Knox was summoned to ap- 
pear before a convention of the clergy, in the church 
of the black friars’ ‘at Edinburgh, on the 45th of 
May. “This diet he resolved to keep, and with that 
view came to Edinburgh, before the day appointed, 
_ accompanied by Erskine of Dun, and several other 
gentlemen. ad never dreamed of his 
attendance paeeretanes sane of his design, being 
afraid to bring matters to extremity, and unassured | 
of the Regent’s. decided support, they met before 
_— east the summons under pretence of some in- 


* Letter to the he Lady y Mary. | Regent of Scotland, apud Historie, 
an + Ibid. p D. 416. 417, 
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formality, and. des serted! the» diet against him. On 
the day on which h he should have appeared as a pan- 
nel, Knox jpretohiaildiaptlinbiekeneol Bunkelate Jarge 
lodging, to:a‘far greater audience than’ had before 
attended him in Edinburgh. During the ten fol- 
lowing days, he preached in the same place, forenoon 
and afternoon; none of: the clergy making the small- 
est attempt to disturb him. In the midst» of these 
labours, he wrote the following hasty lines to Mrs. 
Bowese: 7a 08 260 blue obo ijiawlediote esee7. wets 
_ “Belovit mother, with my maist hartlie com- 
mendation in the Lord Jesus, albeit I was: fullie 
purpoisit to have visitit yow befoir this tyme, yet 
hath God laid impedimentis, whilk 1 culd not avoyd. 
Thay ar suche as I dout not ar to his glorie, and 
to the comfort'of many heir. The trumpet blew the 
ald sound thrie dayis together, till privat houssis, of 
indifferent largenes, could not conteane the voce of 
it. God, for Chryst his Sonis sake, grant mete 
be myndfull, that the sobbis of my heart hath not 
bene in vane, nor neglectit, in the presence of his 
majestic. O! sweet war the death that suld follow 
sie fourtie dayis in Edinbrugh as heir I have had 
thrie. Rejose, mother; the tyme of) our deliver- 
anee approacheth: for, as Sathan rageth, sa dois the 
grace of the Halie Spreit abound, and daylie geveth 
new testimonyis of the everlasting loye of oure mer- 
cifull Father. LE can wryt na mair to you at this pre- 
sent. The grace of the Lord Jesus rest with you. In 
haste—this Mounday. Your sone, Sohne Knox.?* 
_ About this time, the Earl Marishal, at the desire 
of the Earl of Glencairn, attended an evening ex- 
hortation delivered. by Knox. He was so much 
pleased. with it, that he joined with Gleneairn, in 
urging the preacher to write a letter to the Queen 
Hlogent, which, they thought, might have the effect 
* MS. Letters, p. 333, 344. 
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ef inclining her to protect the re 1 rme 
if not also to give a fayourable eax octrine, 
With this request he was Lndlitendl iio ne A urs: 
As a specimen of the manner in which this letter 
was written, I shall give the following quotation, in 
the original language. “(I dout not, that the ru. 
mouris, Whilk haif cumin to your Grace’s earis of me, 
haif bene such, that (yf all reportis wer trew) I wer un. 
worthie to live in the earth. And wonder it is, that 
the voces of the multitude suld not so have inflamed 
your Grace’s hart with just hatred of such a one as I 
am aceuseit to be, that all acces to pitie suld haye 
bene schute up. I am. traduceit as ane heretick, 
aceusit as a fals teacher, and seducer of the pepill, 
besydis uther opprobries, whilk (affirmit be men of 
warldlie honour and estimatioun) may easelie ken- 
dill the wrath of majestratis, whair innocencie is not 
knawin. | But. blissit be God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Chryst, who, by the dew of his heayenlie 
grace, hath so quenchit the fyre of displeasure as yit 
in your Grace’s hart, (whilk of lait dayis IL have un- 
derstaud) that Sathan is frustrat of his interpryse 
and purpois.~ Whilk is to my hart no small com- 
fort; not. so muche (God is witnes) for any benefit 
that I can resave in this miserable lyfe, by protec- 
tioun,of any earthlie creature, (for the cupe whilk it 
behoveth me to drink is apoyutit by the wisdome of 
him whois consallis ar not changeable) as that I am 
for that benefit whilk I am assurit your Grace sall 
resave; yf that ye eontinew in lyke moderatioun and 
clemencie towardis utheris, that maist unjustlie ar 
and ‘sal: be aceusit, as that your Grace hath begun 
towardis me; and my most desperat cause.” An 
orator (he continued) might justly require of her Grace 
a motherly pity towards her subjects, the execution 
of justice upon murderers and oppressors, a heart 
free from avarice and) partiality, a mind. studious 
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of the public welfare, with»other virtues which hea- 


then as well as inspired: ‘writers required» in rulers. 
But, in his opinion, it-was vain to crave-reformation 
of manners, when religion was so much corrupted. 
He could not propose, in the present letter, to lay 
open the sources, progress, and» extent of those 
errors and corruptions which had overspread and:in- 
undated the church; but, if her majesty. would grant 
him an opportunity and liberty of speech, he was 
ready to undertake this task. In the mean time, ‘he 
could not refrain from calling her. attention to this 
important subject, and pointing out to her. the fal- 
lacy of some general prejudices, by which she was 
in danger of being deceived. She ought to beware 
of thinking, that the care of religion did not: belong 
to magistrates, but was devolved wholly on the 
clergy; that it was a thing incredible that. religion 
should be so universally depraved; or that true -re- 
ligion was to be judged of by the majority of voices, 
custom, the laws and determinations of men, or any 
thing but the infallible dictates of inspired scripture. 
He knew that innovations in religion were deemed 
hazardous; but the urgent necessity and immense 
magnitude of the object ought, in the present case, 
to swallow up the fear of danger. He was aware 
that a public reformation might be thought. to: ex: 
ceed her authority as Regent; but she could: not 
be bound to maintain idolatry’and manifest abuses, 
nor to suffer the fury of the clergy to rage in mur 
dering innocent men, merely because they worship- 
ped God according to his word. |) 6 ph me 

Though Knox’s pen was not the most smooth nor 
delicate, and he often irritated by the plainness:and 
severity of his language, the letter to the Queen 
Regent is far from being uncourtly. It seems. to 
have been writen with great cares) and, in point of 
Tan guage, it may be compared with any ‘composition 
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of that period; for simplicity. and len ble a 
meranaleveeeshaeticnpicantinn lated for 







Impressed with a vilion viet obyteiniaes 
sdipesatainbetrranltaacinaioptsnonehinceeae 
solved in jadgment as to the matters in  controver- 
sy, was determined to preserve moderation. between 
‘the ‘contending parties. Notwithstanding her im- 
‘posing manners, the Regent was not a person of this 
description. The ‘Earl of Glencairn delivered the 
letter into her hand; she glanced it with a careless 
air, and gave it to the archbishop of Glasgow, say- 
ing, Please you my Lord, to read a pasquil.t ‘The 
report of this induced Knox, after he retired from 
Scotland, to publish the letter, with: additions, in 
WH nS aval a more pointed and severe style.t 
“While he was thus employed in Scotland, he re- 
ceived letters from the English congregation at’ Ge- 
neva, stating “tflat they — had ‘made choice of him ar 

"-¥ This is more evident from the letter, in its original language, 
which is now before mein manuaseript. Inthe copies aftitwhich 
hhave been published along with his history, freedoms have been 
used, and the language is nota little patage ia the insertion of 
ae ning or unnecessary splatives. ee er. a 


istorie, p. 92, 425. 

na As tharitie: (says he) persuadeth me to interpret thinges 
doubfully spoken in the best sence, so my dutie to God, (who hath 
preers me to flatter no prince in the earth) compelleth me to 

nilataiaminaaecatt: tae bere 

ng of pasgui G52, (hen ne nall shortly sen 

aes! ia om Ms oh 2 shall not be : AE: on that maner 
TT t.-I did not speak unto you, madame, by my former lettre, 
nether yet do I now, as Pasquillus doth to the Pope, in behalf of 
such as dare not utter their names; but I come, in the name.of 
Jesus Christ, affirming, that the religion which ye maintain is 
damn able idolatrie : the wy hich I offre myselfe to prove. hy t the 


most Evident estimonies 0 oddis seriptures. d, in this. quar- 
elle, I pr present mys Ifagainste all the papistes within the realme> 
desiring none other armore but Goddis holie worde, and the liber- 


tie of my tonge.” Letter, &e. apud Historie, p. 425, 426. _ 
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- one of their pastors, and urging him to come and 
take the inspection of them.* He judged it his 
duty to comply with this invitation, and began imme- 
diately to prepare for the journey. His wife and mo- 
ther-in-law had by this time joined him at Edinburgh; 
and Mrs. Bowes, being now a widow, resolved to 
accompany her daughter and her husband to Gene- 
va. Having sent’ them before’ him in’a vessel:to 
Dieppe, Knox again visited and took. his leave: of 
the brethren in the different places’ where he had 
preached. Campbell of Kineancleugh conducted 
him to the Karl of Argyle, and he preached for 
some days in Castle Campbell. Argyle, and the 
laird of Glenorchy urged him to remain in Scotland, 
but he resisted all their importunities. “ If Godse 
blessed their small beginnings (he said,) that» they 
continued in godliness, whensoever they pleased: to 
command him, they should find’ him obedient... But 
once he must needs visit that little flock, which the 
wickedness of men had compelled him ‘to leave.” 
Accordingly, in the month of July, 1556, ‘he left 
Scotland, and, arriving at Dieppe, proceeded ‘with 
his family toGeneva‘f °° ot ee 
No sooner did the clergy understand that he had 
quitted the kingdom, than they in a dastardly man- 
ner, renewed the summons against him, which they 
had deserted during his presence, and, upon his non- 
compearance, passed sentence against him, adjudging 
his body to the flames, and his soul to damnation. As 
his person was out of their reach, they caused his effigy 
_to be ignominiously burned. at the cross of Edin- 
burgh. Against this sentence, he drew up his ppel- 
* This congregation (which consisted of those who had with- 
drawn from Frankfort,) as early as September, 1555, chose 
Knox and Goodman for their pastor, and Gilby requested to sup- 
plie the rome till Knex returned owte off France.” Troubles at 
Franckford, p. Tix. _— ae ee 
+ Historie, p. 93. 
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lation, which he afterwards published, with. a suppli- 

eation and exhortation, directed to the nobility and 
eommonalty of Scotland. It may not. be improper 
here to:subjoin his summary of the doctrine taught by 
him, during his,late visit to Scotland, which was de- 
clared to be so execrable, and subjected the preacher 
to such horrible pains. He taught, that there was 
no other name by, which men could be saved but 
that of Jesus, and that all reliance on the merits of 
any other was vain and delusive; that He, haying by 
his. ene sacrifice, sanctified and reconciled io God 
those who should inberit the promised kingdom, all 
other sacrifices which men pretended to offer for sin 
were blasphemous ;. that all men ought to hate sin, 
which was'so odious before God, that no other sa- 
crifice could satisfy for it, except the death of his 
Son; that, they ought to magnify their heavenly Fa- 
ther, who did not spare the substance of his glory, but 
gave him up to suffer the ignominious and cruel death 
of the cross for us; and that those who were wash- 
ed from their former sins were bound to lead a new 
life, fighting against the lusts of the flesh, and study- 
mg to glorify God by good works. In conformity 
with the certification of his master, that he would 
deny and be ashamed of those who should deny and 
be ashamed of him and his words before a wick- 
ed) generation, he further taught, that it was in- 
eumbent on those who hoped for life everlasting, to 
avoid idolatry, superstition, and all vain religion, in 
one word, every way of worship which was destitute 
of authority from the word of God. This doctrine 
he did. believe so-conformable to God’s holy serip- 
tures, that he thought no creature could have been 
so impudent as to.deny any point or article of it; 
yet him as an heretie, and his doctrine as heretical, 

had the false bishops and ungodly clergy damned, 

pronouncing against him the sentence of death, in 
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testification of which, they»had . 
- from which sentence ean eA 
general couneil, to vbe- held, agreeably, to ancient 
laws and canons: humbly requiring themobility sand 
commons of Scotland, until such time as-these . 
troversies were decided, to take him, pdbaindiies 
cuse d and persecuted, under their protection, and to 
regard this his plain appellation as of no less effect, 
than if it had ~-yrearigephes with greater solemnity and 
eereihoriiagse tt Util i -24 Haig t ati eet Peele gee 
‘The late visit of our Reformer (for'so he may now 
be fitly designed) was of vast consequence. ‘The foun-. 
dations of that noble edifice, which he was afterwards so. 
instrumental in rearing, were, on this occasion, pro-— 
perly laid. Some may be aptto blame him for relin-. 
quishing, too precipitately, an undertaking which 
he had so auspiciously begun. But, without pretend- 
ing to ascertain the train of reflections which occur- 
red to his own mind, we may: trace, in his determina- 
tion, the wise arrangement of that providence-which 
wakehed over the infant Reformation, and guided the 
steps of the Reformer. His absence was now no less. 
conducive to the preservation of the cause, than his. 
presence and personal labours had lately been) to its 
advancement: Matters were not yet ripened for a ge- 
neral Reformation in Scotland ; and the clergy would 
never have suffered so zealous ‘and /ableva'champion 
of the new ‘doctrines to live’ in the country By 
timely ‘ withdrawing, ‘he ‘not ‘only * preserved. his 
own life and réserved his labouts*to ‘a more:tfit op- 
portunity, but he ‘averted the storm of persecution 
from the heads of his brethren. © Deprived of their 
teachers, their adversaries became ‘less® jealous of 
them; while, in their ‘private meetings, they conti- 
nred MY confirm one another in the doetrine whick 
* Appellation, &e. apud Historie, p. 428. 
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they had received, and the seed lately sown had 
time to take root and to spread. sit 

Before he took his departure, Knox was careful to 
give his brethren such directions as he judged most 
necessary for them, particularly for promoting mu- 
tual edification, when they were deprived of the be- 
nefit of pastors. Not satisfied with communicating 
these orally, he committed them to writing in a com- 
mon letter, which he either left behind him, or sent 
from Dieppe, to be circulated in the different quarters 
where he had preached. In this letter, he warmly re- 
commended the exercises of worship and religious in- 
struction in every family. He advised, that those 
belonging to different families should meet. toge- 
ther, if possible once every week. In these as- 
semblies, they should begin with confession of. 
sins, and invocation of the divine blessing. After a 
portion of scripture had been read, if any brother 
had any exhortation, interpretation, or doubt, he 
might speak; but this ought to be done with mo- 
desty and a desire to edify, or to be edified ; “ mul. 
tiplication of words, perplexed interpretation, and 
wilfulness in reasoning” being carefully avoided. If 
any difficulties, which they could not solve, occur- 
red in the course of reading or conference, he ad- 
vised them to commit these to writing, before 
they dismissed, that they might submit them to 
the judgment of the learned. He signified his own 
readiness to give them his advice and opinion, when- 
ever it should be required. Their assemblies ought 
always to be closed, as well as opened, by prayer.* 
There is every reason to conclude, that these direc- 
tions were punctually complied with; this letier 
may, therefore, be viewed as an important document 
regarding the state of the protestant church in 

* MS. Letters, p 352~-359. 
w 
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“Scotland, previous the: establishment of the Re- 
formation, and shall bé inserted at large. in the. Ap- 
peudix.* ay. JY nan Oo oe de © afte ood wit’ » 
_ Among his létters are several answers to questions 
which they had transmitted to him for advice. The 
questions are such as might be supposed. to. arise 
in the itinds of serious. persons lately made ac- 
qiainted with the scripture, difficulted with. parti- 
eilar expressions, and at a loss how. to apply. some 
of its directions to their situation. . They discover 
aft inquisitive and conscientious disposition ; and at 
the same time, illustrate the disadvantages under 
whieh ordinary Christians labour when deprived..of 
the assistance of learned teachers. Our Reformer’s 
answers display an intimate acquaintance with scrip- 
ture, dexterity in expounding it, with prudence in- 
giving advice in cases of conscience, so as not. to en- 
courage a dangerous laxity on the one hand, or seru- 
pulosity and excessive rigidity on the other.t .. ..... 
~ Knox reached Geneva before the end_ of harvest, 
and took upon him the charge of the English congre- 
gation there,{ among whom he laboured during the 
two following years... This short peried was the most 
quiet of his life. In the bosom of his own family, he 
experienced that soothing care to which he had_hi- 
* The letter is inseribed “To his Brethren in Scotland efter hie 
had bene quyat amang thame;” and bears date “7. of July 1556.” 
+t Among the questions preposed were the abana: Whether 
the baptism administered by the popish priests was valid, and did 
not require repetition? Whether all the things prohibited in the 
decree of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem’ (Acts kv.) were 
still unlawful? Whether the prohibition of the apostle John (2d 
ep. v. 0.) extended to common salutation of those who taaght erro- 
neons doctrine? How were the directions of the apostle Peter re- 
specting dress (ist ep. ch. iii. 3.) to he obeyed? In what sense is 
God said to repent? A specimen of our Reformer’s answer shall be 


* 


given in the Appendix, iY al Ws 
} The congregation seem to have delayed the final settlement 
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po ote a stranger, and which his frequent bo- 
ilments required, Two sons were born to him 
in Geneva. The greatest cordiality among them. 
selves, and affection to him subsisted in the small 
flock under his charge. ~ With his colleague, Chris- 
topher Goodman, he lived as a brother; and was 
happy in the friendship of Calvin and the other pas- 
tors of Geneva. So much was he pleased with the 
purity of religion established in that city, that he 
warmly recommended it to his religious aequaint- 
ances in England, as the best Christian asylum to 
which they could flee. «In my heart (says he, in a 
letter to his friend Mr. Locke) I could haye wished, 
‘yea, and cannot cease to wish, that it might please 
God to guide and conduct yourself to this place, 
where I neither fear nor eshame to say, is the most 
perfect school of Christ that ever was in the earth, 
since the days of the apostles. In other places I 
confess Christ to be truly preached; but manners 
and religion so sincerely reformed, I have not ve 
seen in any other place beside.”’* 
- But neither the enjoyment of personal accommo- 
dations, nor the pleasure of literary society, nor the 
endearments of domestic happiness, could subdue 
our Reformer’s ruling passion, er unfix his deter- 
mination to return to Scotland, as soon as an opportu- 
nity should offer for advancing the Reformation 
among his countrymen. In a letter written to some 
of his friends in Edinburgh, March 16, 1557, we 
find him expressing himself thus: “My own motion 
and daily prayer is, not only that I may visit you, 
but also that with joy I may end my battle among 
of their order of worship and discipline until Knox's arrival; 
for the preface to The order of Geneva, is dated the 40th of 
February, Anno4556,” i. e. 1457, unless they followed the Ge- 
nevan mode of reckoning. Dunlop’s Collection of Confessions, 
li. 404. * MS. Letters, p. 377. 
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you. And assure » yourself of that, that ‘wheriever 4 
greater number “among you “shall call upon me than 
now hath bound me to serve them, by his grace it 
shall not be the fear of punishment, ‘neither yet of 
the death temporal, that shall impede my coming to 
_ you. J A certain heroic Sr denae and ‘assurance 
7 of Pultimate success have ¢ often been displayed by those 
whom providence has raided sts achieve great re- 
volutions: in the world; by which they have been 
borne up under “discouragement nts which would have 
overwhelmed men of ordinary spirits,” and’ embol- 
dened to face dangers from which others would 
have shrunk appalled. This enthusiastic heroism 
(I use not the epithet in a bad sense) often blazed 
forth in the conduct of the great German Reformer. 
Knox possessed no inconsiderable portion of the 
same spirit. ‘Satan, I confess, rageth (says he 
in a letter nearly of the same date with that last 
quoted;) but potent is He that promised to be with 
us, in all such enterprizes as we take in hand at his 
commandment, for the glory of his name, and for 
maintenance of his true religion. And therefore the 
less fear we any contrary power: yea, in the boldness © 
of our God, we altogether contemn them, be they 
kings, emperors, men, angels, or devils. For they 
shall be never able to prevail against the simple truth 
of God which we openly profess: by the permission 
of God, they may appear to prevail against our bo- 
dies 5 but our cause shall triumph in ii zi of Sa. 
tan. v4 
Within a month after he wrote the letier last quoted 
but one, James Syme, who had been his host at Edin- 
burgh, and James Barron, another burgess of the 
same city, arrived at Geneva with a letter, and cre- 
dence, from the Earl of Glencairn, Lords Lorn, Er- 


* MS. Letters, p. 408. } Ibid. p. 378. 
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skine, and James Stewart, informing him that those 
who had professed the ae doctrine remained 
stedfast, that its adversaries were daily losing er edit 
in the nation, and that those who possessed the su- 
‘preme authority, although. they had not yet declar- 
-ed themselves. friendly, still refrained from persecu- 
tions. and inviting him in their own name, and in 
that. of their brethren, to return to Scotland, where 
_ he would find them all ready t to receive him, and to 
spend their lives and fortunes i in advancing the cause 
which they had. espoused. * that Wha erie te 
Fiat seen of. 


fi w Knox} Historie, p 97, 98 i fei + Firat 
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re kus) ae aa witty Seoeretadt spk Gees > 
pas dae ee Gated add ng Sp AS te 
avd ashe we eoitegeyia silty peta 
yaaa dee Pepe att ik onl pont 
J State bs 53) 4 rammed dal 
UPA ORs dea: leg ROO ide seein dete as 
FROM HIS INVITATION INTO SCOTLAND, BY THE PROTEST- 
ANT NOBILITY, ANNO 1557, TO HIS SETTLEMENT AS” MI- 
NISTER OF EDINBURGH, UPON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
|THE REFORMATION, ANNO 1560, 
ii ORE > Sept Pee ai eae ore 
Tus invitation Knox laid before his congregation, 
and also submitted to Calvin, and his colleagues. 
The latter delivered it as their opinion, “that he 
could not refuse the call, without shewing himself. 
rebellious to God, and unmerciful to his country.” 
His congregation agreed to sacrifice their particular. 
interest to the greater good of the church; and his’ 
own family silently acquiesced. Upon this, he re-. 
turned an answer to the letter of the nobility, signi- 
fying, that he meant to visit them with all reason-. 
able expedition. Accordingly, after seeing the con- 
gregation agreeably provided with a pastor in his 
room,* and settling his other affairs, he took an af- 


* This was William Whittingham. He was the son of William 
Whittingham, Esq. of Holmeside, in the county of Chester, was 
born anno 1524, educated at Oxford, and held in great reputation 
for his learning. Upon the accession of Queen Mary, he went 
first to Frankfort, and afterwards to Geneva, where he married 
Catherine, the sister of John Calvin. He was one of the trans- 
lators of the Genevabible, and composed several of the metrical 
psalms whieh accompanied it. He fell under the displeasure of 
Queen Elizabeth, on account of a commendatory preface whieh 
he wrote to Christopher Goodman’s book on Obedience to Supe- 
rior Powers, in which, among other free sentiments, the govern- 
ment of women was condemned. But he enjoyed the protection of 
some of the principal courtiers. In 1560, he accompanied the 
Earl of Bedford in an embassy to France, and, in 1562, and in 
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fectionate leave of his friends at Geneva, and went 
to Dieppe, in the beginning of October. While he 
waited there for a vessel, he received letters fron 
Scotland, written in a very different strain from the 
former. These informed him, that new consulta- 
tions had been held; that some began to repent of 
the invitation which they had given him to return to 
Scotland; and that the greater — ee irreso- 
lute andfaint-hearted. = 

This intelligence exceedingly disconcerted and 
embarrassed him. He instantly dispatched a letter 
te the nobility who had invited him, | upbraiding 
them for their timidity and inconstancy. The infor- 
mation, which he had just received, had (he said) 
confounded and pierced him with sorrow. After 
taking the advice of the most learned and godly in 
Europe, for the satisfaction of his own conscience 
and theirs, respecting this enterprize, the abandon- 
ment of it would refiect disgrace upon either him or 
them: it would argue either that he had been mar- 
vellously forward and vain, or else that they had be- 

trayed great imprudence and want of judgment in 
their invitation. To some it might appear a small 
matter, that he had left his poor family destitute of 
1563, acted as chaplain to the Earl of Warwick, during the de- 
fenee of Havre de Grace. That brave nobleman was at a loss 
for words toexpress his high esteem for him. In 1563, he was 
made Dean of Durham. 1 have already mentioned (p. 43,) that 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to invalidate the ordination 
which he received at Geneva. On that occasion Dr. Hatton, 
Dean of York, told Archbishop Sandys, that Whittingham ‘was 
ordained in a better manner than even the Archbishop himself;”’ 
and the Lord President said, he could not in conscience agree to 
“ allow of the popish massing priests in our ministry, and to dis- 
allow of ministers made in 4 reformed ehureh.” Whittingham ne- 
ver conformed fully to the English ehureh, and died in 157 
Hutchinson’s History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of 
Durham, ii. 443—152,378. Forbes’s State aia ii 207, 418, 
487. 
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a head, and committed the care of his small but 
dearly beloved flock to another; but, for bis part, 
he could not name the sum that would induce him’ 
to go through the same scene a second time, and to 
behold so many grave men weeping at his departure. 
What answer could he give, on his return, to those 
who enquired, why he did not prosecute his journey ? 
He could take God to witness, that the personal in- 
conveniences to which he had been subjected, or 
the. mortification which he felt at the disappoint- 
ment, was not the chief cause of his grief. But he 
was alarmed at the awful consequences which would 
ensue, at the bondage and misery, spiritual and tem- 
poral, which they would entail upon themselves and 
their children, their subjects, and their posterity, if 
they neglected the present opportunity of intreduc- 
ing the gospel into their native country. In econ- 
science, he could except, from blame in this matter, 
none that bare the name of nobility in Scotland. 
His words might seem sharp and indisereet ; but 
charity would construe them in the best sense, and 
wise men would consider that a true friend cannot 
flatter, especially in a case which involved the salva- 
tion of body and soul, not of a few persons, but of a 
whole realm. ‘* What are the sobs, and what is’ the 
affliction of my troubled heart, God shall one day 
declare. But this will I add to my former rigour 
and severity ; to wit, if any persuade you, for fear or 
dangers to follow, to faint in your former purpose, 
be he esteemed never so wise and friendly, let him 
be judged of you both foolish, and your mortal ene- 
my.—I am not ignorant that fearful troubles shall 
ensue your enterprize ; as in my former letters I did 
signify unto you. But, O! joyful and comfortable 
are those troubles and adversities which man sus- 
taineth for accomplishment of God’s will revealed in 
itis Word. For how terrible that ever they appear to 
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the judgment of natural men, yet are they never able 
to devournor utterly to consume the sufferers 5 for the 
invisible and invincible power of God sustaineth and 
preserveth, according to his promise, all such as with 
simplicity do obey him.—No less cause have ye to 
enter in your former enterprize, than Moses had to 
go to the presence of Pharaoh; for your subjects, 
yea your brethren, are oppressed ; their bodies and 
souls holden in bondage: and God speaketh to your 
éonsciences, (unless ye be dead with the blind 
world,) that ye ought to hazard your own lives, be 
it against kings or emperors, for their deliverance. 
For, only for that cause are ye called princes of the 
people, and receive honour, tribute and homage at 
God’s commandment, not by reason of your birth 
and progeny (as the most part of men falsely do 
suppose,) but by reason of your office and duty; 
which is, to vindicate and deliver your subjects and 
brethren from all violence and WRDROAEN to the 
uttermost of, your power.”’* 

_ Having sent off this letter, with ilieii, writiend in 
the same strain, to Erskine of Dun, Wishart of Pit- 
tarow, and some other gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance, he resolved to spend some time in the interior 
of France, hoping to receive in a little more favour- 
able accounts from Scotland.t ‘The reformed doc- 
trine had been early introduced into the kingdom of 
France; it had been watered with the blood of many 

martyrs; and all the violence and barbarity which 
had been employed, had. not been able to extirpate 
it, or prevent it from spreading among all ranks. 
The Parisian proiestants were at present smarting 
under the effects of one of those massacres, which so 

* Knox, Historie, p. 98—100, 

+I find him, about this time, addressing a letter to one of his 


correspondents from Lyons. M8. Letters, p. 346. This letter 
is subseribed John Sinclair. 
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often disgraced the Roman) Catholic religion, in) that 
country, before as well as after the commencement 
of the civil wars., Not satisfied. with assaulting them 
when peaceably assembled for worship ina, private 
house, and treating them with great barbarity, their 
adversaries, in-imitation of. their pagan. predeces- 
sors, invented the most diabolical calumnies against 
them, and circulated every where, that, they were 
guilty of committing the most flagitious| crimes in 
their. assemblies.* The innocent. sufferers had 
drawn up an apology, vindicating themselves from 
this atrocious charge, and Knox. haying, got a copy 
of this, translated it into English, and, wrote a pre- 
face and additions to it, intending, to, publish;it, for 
the use of his countrymen.t (haw evesens eH 
 * Histoire des Martyrs, p. 425, 426. Anno 1597. Folio. ard 
Cardinal of Lorrain, uncle to Mary the young Queen of Scotlar 
was industrious in propagating this vile calumny; 3a orca tance 
which no doubt contributed to increase Knox’s bad opinion o! 1 of that 
most-determined enemy of the Reformation. | This i is mentioned 
by him in his preface to the Parisian Apology. “es This 1 was. not 
bruited be the rude and ignorant pepil; but a Cardinall (whais 
ipocrisie nevertheless is not abil to cover his awn filthines) e escha- 
mit not opinlie at his tabill to affirme. that maist impudent. and 
manifest lie ; jadding moreover (to the further declar atioun w ais 
sone he ety that, in the hous whair thay wer apprehendit, 8 be- 
dis wer preparit. When in verie deid in that place whair th Ly 
_ did convene, (except a table for the Lord’s Supper to have: been 
ministered, a chayr for the preicher, and bankis and st stullis for 
the easement of the auditors) no preparation nor furniture was 
abill to be proved, not even be the verie enemyis.” Ms. Letters, 
p- 445, 446. ‘abd 
t MS. Letters, p. 442—500. The apology of wie Baaiian pro- 
testants was published ; but I donot know that. ever K Knox’ X’s twans- 
lation and additions appeared in print. . The writer of vi "the Life 
of Knox, prefixed to the edition of his history, 1732, page xxi. 
has fallen into several blunders i in speaking of this. subjee here 
are no letters to the Freneh protestants i in the MS. to hich | he 
refers ; and the apolog gy was written by the Parisians Ate ath 


and only translated partly by Knox, but “the most or 
other, because of his other labours,” Bert tnt 
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** Having acquired the French language, and form. 
‘ed an acquaintance with many of the protestants, he 
‘occasionally preached to them in passing through 
the country. It seems to have been on the present 
‘oceasion, that he’preached in the city of Rochelle, 
when, having introduced the subject of his native 
country, he told his audience that he expected, 
within a few years, to preach in the church of St. 
Giles, in Edinburgh.* There is nothing in our Re- 
former’s letters from which I can learn whether he 
found any protestants in Dieppe, a place which he 
‘80° often visited during his exile: it is probable he 
did; for at an early period of the following century 
they had a very numerous chureh in that town.t 
Having received no intelligence of an encourag- 
ing nature, Knox determined to relinquish for the 
present his ‘design of proceeding to Scotland. This 
*e Having particularly declared to me (says Row) by those 
who] heard him say, W vhen he was in Rochel, in Franee, that with- 
ae or three years he hoped to preach the gospel publicly i in 
aeech kirk in Edinburgh. ‘But the persons who heard him say 
EC 5 papists for the time, and yet persuaded by a nobleman to 
hear hi ‘preach privately, and see him baptize a bairn, that was 
carried binky? miles to him for that purpose, thought that such a 
thing could never come to pass, and hated him for so speaking ; 
yet, coming ome to Scotland, and through stress of weather 
likely {o perish, they began to think of his pr eaching, and allow- 
ed of every part of it, and vowed to God, if he would preserve 
their lives, ' that they would forsake papistry and follow the cal- 
ling of God; whilk they did, and saw, and heard John Knox 
preach Lachty in the kirk of Edinburgh, at the time whereof he 
spoke to them.” Row’ s History, MS. p. 8,9, The same fact is 
mentioned | by Piette” de la Roque, a French author, in Reeueil 
des Dernieres Heures Edifiantes, apud Wodrow, MSS. No: 15. 
Advocates ‘Library. a 
+Mr. Robert Trail, minister first at Ely, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh. » when he was in France, between 1625 and 1630, was. 
present i ina eongtegation at Dieppe, when 5000 people were as- 
sembled. Note of the most remarkable particulars ina MS. ae- 
count of Mr. Robert Trail, written with his own hand, anno 4069, 
p- 4. MS. penes me. 
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resolution does not accord, with’ the usual firmness of 
our Reformer, and is. not, sufficiently accounted for 
in the common histories. The protestant nobles had. 
not retracted their invitation; the discouraging let- 
ters which he had received were written by. indivi; 
duals, without..any commission from them; and if 
their zeal and courage had begun to flag, there was 
the more need of his presence to recruit them. His 
private letters to. his familiar acquaintances. ena- 
ble me to state more fully the motives by which he. 
was actuated in taking this retrograde step. » He was. 
perfectly aware of the struggle which would be, ne- 
cessary in effectuating. the Reformation ;, that hig 
presence in Scotlang,.would excite the rage of the 
clergy, who would. make every effort io crush their. 
adversaries, and maintain the luerative system of 
corruption; and that civil discord, confusion, and 
bloodshed might be expected to ensue.. The, pros- 
pect of these things rushed into. his mind, and 
(regardless of public tranquillity. as some have 
pronounced, him to. be). staggered his, resolution 
in prosecuting an.undertaking which his judgment 
approved as lawful, laudable, and necessary... When, 
says he, ‘I heard such troubles as appeared in that 
realm, I began to dispute with myself as followeth: 
“Shall Christ, the author of peace, concord, and 
quietness, be preached where war is proclaimed, ‘se- 
dition engendered, and tumults. appear to rise? 
Shall not his eyangel be accused as the cause of all 
this calamity, which is like to follow?.What com- 
fort canst thou haye to see the one half of the peo- 
ple rise up against the other, yea, to jeopard.the 
one, to murder and destroy the other?, But, above 
all, what joy shall it be to thy Leart, to behold. with 
thy eyes thy native country betrayed in [to], the 
hands of strangers, which to no man’s judgment can 
be avoided; because that those who ought to defend 
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it, and the liberty thereof, are so blind, dull, and 
obstinate, that they will not see their own destruc- 
tion ?”*  To'“‘these and more deep. cogitations” 
(which eontinued to distract his mind for several 
months after he returned to Geneva) he principally 
imputed his abandonment of the journey to Scot- 
land. At the same time, he was convinced that 
they were not sufficient to justify his desisting from 
an undertaking, recommended by so many powerful 
considerations. ‘ But, alas! (says he) as the wound- 
ed man, be he never so expert in physick or surge- 
ry, cannot suddenly mitigate his own pain and do- 
lour; no more can [ the fear and grief of my heart, 
although I am not ignorant of what is to be done. It 
may also be, that the doubis and cold writing of 
some brethren did augment my dolour, and some- 
what discourage me that before was more nor feeble. 
But nothing do I so much aceuse as myself.” What- 
ever were the secondary causes of this step, I can- 
not but again direct the readers attention to the wis- 
dom of Providence, in throwing impediments in his 
way, by which his return to Scotland was protracted 
toa period, before which it might have been inju- 
rious, and at which it was calculated to be in the 
highest degree useful to the great cause whieh he 
had at heart. 

Before he left. Dieppe, he transmitted two er 
letters to Scotland: the one, dated 1st December, 
1557, was addressed to the protestants in general, 
the other, dated the 17th of the same month, was 
directed to the nobility. In judging of Knox’s in- 
fluence in advancing the Reformation, we must take 
into view not only his personal labours, but also 
the epistolary correspondence which he maintained 
with his countrymen. ‘By this, 4 Se pee 


a0 iggatRb[ 4 nest 
maieb ai on > "+ MS, Lattersy:p- 349. 
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in his absence, communicated “his own adviee, and 
that of the learned among whom he’ resided, upon 
every difficult ease’ which oceurred, and animated 
them to constancy and perseverance. The letters 
which he wrote at this time deserve particular atten: 
tion in this view. In both of them he prudently 
avoids any reference to his late disappointment... 
In the first letter be strongly inculeates purity of 
morals, and warns all who professed the reformed 
religion against’ those irregularities of life, which 
were improved to the disparagement of their cause, — 
by two classes of persons; by the papists, who, al: 
though the same vices prevailed in a far higher de- 
gree among themselves, represented them’ a s the 
native fruits of the protestant doctrine; and by 2 
new sect, who were enemies to superstition, and had 
bélonigett to their own society, but having deserted 
it, had become scarcely less hostile to them than the 
papists. The principal design of this letter wasto. 
put them on their guard against the arts of this’ class 
of persons, and to expose their leading errors. = = 
"Fhe persons to whom he referred where those who 
went under the general name of Anabaptists, a sect 
which sprung up in Germany, soon after the com. 
mencement of the Reformation under Luther, broke 
out into the greatest excesses, and produced the 
most violent commotions in different places. Being 
suppressed in Germany, it spread through other 
countries, and secretly made converts by high pre- 
tensions to seriousness and Christian simplicity ; the 
spirit of turbulence and wild fanaticism, which at 
first characterized the sect, gradually subsiding after 
the first effervesence. Ebutllitions of a similar kind. 
have not unfrequently accompanied great revolu- 
tions; when the minds of men, dazzled by a 
sudden irradiation, and released from the galling 
fetters of despotism, civil or ecclesiastical, have 
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been disposed to fly to the opposite extreme of anar- 
chy and extravagance. Nothing proved more vex- 
ing to the original reformers than this; it) was im- 
proved by the defenders of the old system as a po- 
pular argument against all mutation ; and many. who 
had declared themselves friendly to reform, alarm- 
ed, or pretending to be alarmed, at this hideous 
spectre, drew back, and sheltered themselves within 
the sacred.pale of the Catholic church, 

» The radical error. of this sect, according to. the 
more. improved system held by them at the time of 
which L write, was a fond conceit of a certain ideal 
perfection and spirituality which. belonged to Chris- 
tians and the Christian church, by which they differ- 
ed essentially, and toto clo, from the Jewish church, 

which they looked upon as a carnal, worldly socie- 
ty... By this, they were naturally led to abridge the 
rule of faith and manners, by confining themselves 
almost entirely to the New Testament, and to adopt 
their other opinions, concerning the unlawfulness of 
infant baptism, civil magistracy, national churches, 
oaths, and defensive war. But besides these notions, 
the anabaptists were, at this period, generally in- 
fected with the Arian and Pelagian heresies, and 
united with the papists in loading the doctrines 
maintained by the reformers, respecting predestina- 
tion and grace, with the most odious charges.* 

' * The Carelesby Necessitie, as reprinted in Knox’s Answer to 
an Anabaptist, 1560. Spanhemii (Patris) Disput. Theol. Mis- 
cell. _ Geneve, 1652, Spanhemii (Filii) Opera, Tom. I. pp. 774 
—798. —It is seareely necessary to add that the great body of 
those who, i in the present day, oppose the baptism of infants de 
not hold a number of the tenets specified above. ‘They are deci- 
dedly hostile to the Arian and Pelagian errors, and friendly to the 
doctrine of grace. So far from denying the lawfulness of magis- 
tracy among, Christians, they have in general (at least in Scot- 
tand) adopted the principle of non-resisfance to civil rulers i in all 
cases. 
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“Our Reformer had occasion to meet with some of 
these sectaries, both in England and on the continent, 
and ‘had ascertained their éxtravagant and danger- 
ous principles. * He was apprised that they were 
creeping into Scotland, and was afraid that they 
would insidiously instil theit poison into the minds 
of some of his brethren. He refuted their opinion 
respecting church-communion, by shewing that they 
required such © purity as was never found in the 
church, either before or since the completion of 
the canon of scripture. In opposition to” their Pe 
lagian tenets, he gave the following statement of his 
sentiments. « If there be any thing which God 
did not predestinate and appoint, then lacked he 
wisdom and free regimen ; or, if any thing was ever 
done, or yet after shall be done in heaven or in 
earth, which he might not have impeded, (if so had 
been his godly pleasure,) then is he not omnipo- 
tent; which three properties, to wit, wisdom, freé 
regimen, and power denied to be in God, 1 pray 
you what rests in his godhead? The wisdom of our 
God we acknowledge to be such, that it compelleth 
the very malice of Satan, and the horrible it ah 


* When he was in Taednn in the year 1553, one of them came 
to his lodging, and, after requiring of him great secresy, gave > him 
a book written by one of his party, which he pressed him much to 
read. Upon looking into it, he perceived the following proposi- 
tion, that * God made not the world, nor the wicked ereatures in 
it; but these were made by the devil, who is therefore called the 
Ged of this world. » Knox immediately warned the man against 
such gross doctrine, and began to explain t to him the sense in 
w yin the devil is ealled <“ the god of this world” in ‘seripture. 
“ Tush for your written word (amet the enthusiast ;) we have _ 
as good and as sure a word and veritie that teacheth us this doe- 
trine, as ye have for you and your opinion.”»—-Knox adds, that he 
khew others of that sect, who maintained the old heresy of the 
Manicheans. Answer to the Blasphemous Cavillations written 
by an Auabaptist, p. 405, 407. Anno 1560. 
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of such as be drowned in sin, to serve to his glory 
and to the profit of his elect. His power we believe 
and confess to be infinite, and such as no creature 
in heaven or earth is able to resist. And his regi- 
men we acknowledge to be so free, that none/of his 
creatures dare present them in judgment, to reason 
or demand the question, Why hast. thou done this. 
or that? But the fountain of this their damnable 
error (which is, that in God they can acknowledge 
no justice except that which their foolish brain is 
able to comprehend,) at more finatiibchaa God 
willing, we shall entreat.’’* 

. He assigns his reasons for warning them so parti. 
eularly against the seduction of these erroneous 
teachers. Under the cloak of mortification, and the 
colour of a godly life, they ‘supplanted the dignity 
of Christ,’’ and “ were become enemies to free jus- 
tification by faith in his blood.” The malice of their 
popish adversaries was now visible to all the world. 
The hypocrisy of mercenary teachers and ungodly 
professors would soon discover itself. Seldom was 
open tyranny able to suppress the true religion, when 
once earnestly embraced by the body of any nation or 
province. ‘But deceivable and false doctrine is a 
poison and yenom, which, once drunken, and. re- 
ceived, with great difficulty can afterward be purg- 
ed.” Accordingly, he obtested them to “try the 
spirits” which came unto them, and to suffer no 
man to take the office of preacher upon him, of his 
own accord, without trial, and to assemble the peo- 
ple in privy conventions; else Satan would soon 
lane his emissaries among them, who would “ de- 


‘This he afterw ards accomplished in the book referred to in 
the preceding note, in which he largely explains the doctrine of 
predestination, as held by the reformed churches, and vindicates it 


against the eavils and misrepresentations of its adversaries, 
pe, \ 
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stroy the plantation of our heavenly Father.?’* His 
admonitions, on this-head, were not without effect; 
and the protestants of Scotland were not. distracted 
with these opinions, but remained united in their 
views, as to doctrine, worship, and discipline.» ~ 
. His letter to the. protestant lords breathes a spi- 
rit. of: ardent. and noble piety. . He endeavours to 
purify their minds from selfish aud worldly princi- 
ples; to raise, sanctify, and christianize their mo- 
tives, by exhibiting and recommending to them. the 
spirit.and conduct of the princes and. heroes, cele- 
brated, not in profane, but sacred story... The glory 
of God, the advancement of the: kingdom, of Jesus 
Christ, the salvation of themselves and their breth- 
ren, the emancipation of their country from spiri- 
tual and civil thraldom 3 these, and not their opm 
honour and - aggrandizement, or. the: revenging of 
their petty, private quarrels, were the objects which 
they ought to keep steadily and solely in MAG W ify he 
In this letter, he also communicates his ad- 
vice on the delicate question of resistance to su- 
preme.rulers. They had consulted him on this ques- 
tion, and he had submitted it to the judgment of 
the most learned on the eontinent. Soon after the 
marriage of their young Queen to the Dauphin. of 
France, the Scots began to be jealous of the designs 
of the French court -against their liberties and inde- 
pendence. Their jealousies increased after the Re- 
gency was transferred to the Queen Dowager, who 
was wholly devoted to the interest of France, and had 
contrived, under different pretexts, to keep a body 
of French troops in the kingdom, It was not diffi-. 
cult to excite to resistance the independent and 
haughty barons of Scotland, accustomed to yield but a 
very limited and precarious obedience, even. to their | 
native princes. They had_ lately given a proof of 


-* MS: Letters, p. 408—424. 
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this, by their refusal to co-operate in the war against 
England, which they considered as undertaken mere- 
ly for French interests. How did our Reformer act 
upon this occasion? Did he lay hold on this occur- 
rence, and attempt to inflame the irascible minds of 
the nobility ? Did he persuade them to join with the 
Earl of Arran and others, who were discontented 
with the measures of government, and to endeavour 
in this way to advance their cause ? No; on the 
contrary, he wrote, that rumours were circulated 
en the continent, that a rebellion was intended in 
Scotland ; and he solemnly charged all that profess- 
ed the protestant religion to avoid ‘all accession to 
it, and to beware of countenancing those who, for 
the: sake of worldly promotion, and other private 
ends, sought to disturb the government. The nobi- 
lity were the guardians of the national liberties, 
and there were limits, beyond which obedience was 
not due; but recourse ought not to be had to resist- 
ance, until matters were tyrannically driven to ex- 
tremity. It was incumbent on them to be very cir-’ 
cumspeet in all their proceedings, that their adver-) 
saries might have no reason to allege, that they co- 
vered a seditious and rebellious design with the cloak 
of religion. His advice to them, therefore, was that, 
by dutiful’and cheerful obedience to all lawful com- 
mands, and SY humble and repeated requests, they 
should endeavour to recommend themselves to the 
supreme ‘authority, and procure its favour in pro- 
moting, | or, at least, “not persecuting the cause in 
which they were embarked. If all their endeavours 
failed, and the Regent refused to consent toa pub- 
lic Reformation, they ought to provide that the gos- 
pel ‘should be preached, and the sacraments admi- 
nistered ‘to themselves and their brethren; and if 
attempts were made to crush them by tyrannical vio- 
lence, it was lawful for them, nay, it was a duty in- 
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cumbent upon them, in their high station, to stand up 
in defence of their brethren. © <« For a great difference 
there is betwixt lawful obedience, and a fearful flat: 
tering of princes, or an unjust’ accomplishment of 
their desires, in things which be required, or devis: 
ed, for the destruction of a commonwealth.”* 9°" 
Knox returned ‘to’ Geneva in the end of the year 
4557: During the following year, he was engaged, 
along with several learned men of his congregation, 
in making a new translation of the Bible into Eng- 
lish; which, from the place where it was composed 
and first printed, obtained the name of The Geneva 
Bible. It was at this time that he published ‘his 
Letter to the Queen Regent, and his Appellation and 
Evhortation; both of which were transmitted to 
Scotland, and contributed not a little to the spread 
of the reformed opinions. I have already given an 
account of the first of these tracts, which was chiefly 
intended ‘for removing the prejudices ‘of © atholics. 
‘The last was more immediately designed for ‘in- 
‘structing and animating such as were friendly to the 
‘reformed religion. Addressing himself to the nobi- 
lity and estates, he shews that the care’ and refor- 
mation of religion belonged to civil rulers, and con- 
» stituted one of the primary duties of their’ office. 
. This was a.dictate of nature as well as revelation ; 
and he would not insist long upon that topic, lest 

onde mal ed dang? est -odetoeho ides 
+ Strype’s Mem. of Parker, p- 205. This translation was often 
reprinted in Britain, The freedom of remark, used in the notes, 
_ gave offence to Queen Elizabeth, and her successor James; ‘the 
__Jastof whom said, thatit was the worst translationwhieh he had 
seen. Notwithstanding this expression of disapprobation, it is 
evident that the translators, appointed by his authority, made 
great use of it; nor would our translation have been, upon the 
whole, worse, if they had followed it more. The late Dr. Geddes 

hada very different opinion of it from the Royal eritie. > 

- ’ “te rie * 
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: should seem to suppose them “lesse careful over 
od’s true religion, than where the Ethnickes* over 
their idolatrie.” Inferior magistrates, within the 
sphere of their jurisdiction, the nobles and ‘estates 
of a kingdom, as well as kings and princes, were 
bound to attend to this high duty. He then ad- 
dresses himself to the commonalty of Scotland, and 
points out their duty and interest, with regard to 
the important controversy in agitation. They were 
ional creatures, formed after the image of God; 
had souls to be saved; they were accountable for 
their conduct; they were bound to judge of the 
truth of religion, and to make profession of it, as 
well as kings, nobles, or bishops. | If idolatry was 
maintained, if.the gospel was suppressed, if. the 
‘blood of the innocent was shed, how could they be 
_exculpated, provided they kept silence, and did not 
_ exert themselves to prevent these evils?}. pret 
_ Bat the most singular treatise published this year 
by Knox, and that which made the greatest noise, 
_was The first Blast of the Trumpet against the mon- 
_strous Regiment of Women ; in which he attacked, 
with great. vehemence, the practice of admitting fe- 
males to the government of nations. ‘There is some 
reason to think that his mind was struck with the 
_Ancongruity of this practice, as early as Mary’s 
» accession to the throne of England.§ This was pro- 
bably one of the points on which he had conferred 
with the Swiss divines in 1554.|| It is certain, from 
_a letter written by him in 1556, that his sentiments 
respecting it were then fixed and decided.§ He 
~ continued, “however, to ‘eprey them to himself; and 


* ine. heathen. , 
. + Appellation, apud Historie, p. 434—140, ol 25% , 
die regimen, or government. — tae 
- § First Blast, apud Historie, p. 478. et 
| MS. Letters, p. 318, 319. q Ibid. p. 322, 323. 
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refrained for a considerable ‘time “from publishing 
them, out of ‘deference to’ the op ree anunbaaiiend 
But at last, ‘provoked by ‘the efrennprorie™yacet? 
of England, ‘and wearied’ out ‘with ‘her in eo 
cruelties, he applied the Trumpet to his mouth, an 
uttered a terrible blast. ““'To promote’ a woman’ to’ 
bear rule, superiority, dominion, or empire, ‘above’ 
any realm, nation, or city, is’ réphptant to rnathiey 
contumely to God, a thing most contrarious to his’ 
revealed will and approved ordinance; and, finally, 
it is the subversion of all equity and justice.” Such’ 
is the first sentence and principal proposition of the’ 
work. The arguments by which he endeavours’ to” 
establish it are, that nature intended the female sex 
for subjection, not superiority to the male, as ap” 
pears from ‘their infirmities, corporeal and’ mental’ 
(he excepts, however, such as God “by singular 
privilege, and for certain’ causes, exeemed from the 
common vii ‘of women ;’’) ‘that the divine law, ane 
nounced at the creation of the first pair, “had ext” 
pressly assigned to man the dominion over woman, 
and a a ae _ be ibuuan him}; that fe- 


is a? eae 





Jews; - apg Wattalt ‘to apostolical aYjiinétiods and 
leads to the perversion” of ‘government,’ and many | 
pernicious consequences. pri 

Knox’s theory on this subject was’ far’ from being © 
novel. In confirmation of his opinion, he could” 
appeal to the constitutions of the “free” states *of~ 
antiquity, and to the authority of. their legislators 
and philosophers.* . In ‘the kingdom of . France, 
females were, by an express: law, excluded from » 

* Tacitus has expressed his contempt of those who submit. to me 
female government, with his usual emphatic brey spt, ‘in the a es 
count which he gives of the Sitones, a Germ an tr . hier” 
similes, uno differunt, quod femina dominatur 5, in tne non 
modo a libertate, sed etiam a servitute degenerant. »” De Mor. 
Germ. ¢. 45. 
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succeeding to the crown. Edward VI. some time be- 
fc his death, had proposed to the Privy Council 
the adoption of this law in England ; but the motion, 
not suiting .the ambitious views of the Duke of 
Northumberland, was overruled.* | Though his opi- 
nion was sanctioned by such. high authorities, he 
was by no means sanguine in his expectations as to 
the reception of this performance. He tells us, in 
his preface, that he laid his account not only with 
the indignation of those interested in the support of 
the reprobated practice, but with the disapprobation 
of such gentle spirits among the learned, as would be 
alarmed at the boldness of the attack. He did not 
doubt, that he would be called ‘ curious, despiteful, a 
sower of sedition, and one day per chance attainted 
for treason:”’ but, in uttering a truth of which he 
was deeply convinced, he was determined to “ co- 
ver his eyes and shut his ears” from these dangers 
and obloquies. He was not disappointed in his ap- 
prehensions. It exposed him to the resentment of 
two queens, during whose reign it was his lot to 
live ; the one his native princess, and the other ex- 
ercising a sway in Scotland, scarcely inferior to that 
of any of. its monarchs. Seyeral of the exiles ap- 
proved of his opinion,} and few of them would have | 
been displeased at seeing it reduced to practice, at 
the time when the Blast was published. But queen | 
Mary dying soon after it appeared, and her sister 
Elizabeth succeeding her, they raised a srenh outery 


‘* Warner’s Eccles. History of England, ii. 308. . 

+ Christopher Goodman adopted the sentiment, and commend- 
ed the publication of his colleague, in his book on Obedience to 
Superior Powers. Whittingham and Gilby did the same. Imi sht 
also mention countrymen of of his own, who agreed with Knax on this 
head ; a as James Kennedy, the celebrated ‘Archbishop of St. An- 
drews. 3 and § Sir David Lindsay. “Buchanani Hist. lib. xii. p. 224 
224. Rudim. Chalmers’s  Teindsay, iil. ATS. ; 
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against it. John Fox wrote a letter to the author, 
in which he expostulated, with him, in a very friend- 
ly manner, as to the impropriety of the publication, 
and the severity of its language. Knox, in his reply, 
did not excuse his ‘+ rude vehemency and. inconsi- 
derate. affirmations, which might appear rather to 
proceed from choler than of zeal and reason 3’ but 
signified, that he was still persuaded of the principal 
proposition which he had maintained.* 

His original intention was. to blow his cr pla 
thrice, and to publish his name with the last Blast, 
to prevent the odiam from falling on any other per- 


son. But, finding that it gave offence to, many of 


his brethren, and being desirous to. strengthen rather 
than invalidate the authority of Elizabeth, he relin- 
quished the design of prosecuting the subject.; He 
retained his sentiments to the last, but abstained 
from any further declaration of them, and from re- 
plying to his opponents; although he was provoked 
by their censures and triumph, and, in his private 
letters, sometimes hinted that he would. break si- 
lence, if they did not study greater moderation. - 

In the course of the following year, an answer te 
ihe Blast appeared, under the title. of An Harborowe 
for Faithful Subjects. Though anonymous, like the 

. *Strype’s Annals, i.427. Strype promised to insert Knox’s 
letter at large in the Appendix, but did not find room for it. Fox’ 3 
letter was written before the death of Queen Mary. 


+ The heads of the intended second Blast were published at the 
end of his Appellation. Ba fate 

¢ “ An Harborowe for Faithful and Trewe munis against 
the late blowne Blaste, concerning the Government of Wemen, 
&e. Anno MD. lix. At Sirasbuye the 26. of Aprill. 7a The 
Blast drew forth several defences of female government beside 
this; and among the rest two by Seotsmen. Bishop Lesley’s 
tract on this subject was printed along with his defence of queen 
Mary’s honour. David Chalmers, one of the Lords of Session, 
published his “ Discours de la legitime suceession des femmes,”* 
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book to which it was a reply, it was soon declared 
to be the production of John Aylmer, one of the 
English refugees on the continent, who had been 
archdeacon of Stowe, aff tutor to Lady Jane Grey. 
Tt was not undertaken until the accession of Eliza- 
beth, and was written (as Aylmer’s biographer in- 
forms us) “upon a consultation holden among the 
exiles, the better to obtain the favour of the new 
queen, and to take off any jealousy she might con- 
eeive of them, and of the religion which they pro- 
fessed.”* This, with some other circumstances, 
led Knox to express his suspicion, that the author 
had accommodated his doctrine to the times, and 
courted the favour of the reigning princess, by flat- 
‘tering her vanity and love of power.t It is certain, 
that if Knox is entitled to the praise of boldness and 
disinterestedness, Aylmer carried away the palm for 
prudence : the latter was advanced to the bishopric 
of London; the former could, with great difficulty, 
obtain leave to set his foot again upon English 
ground. As Knox’s Trumpet would never have 
sounded its alarm, had it not been for the tyranny of 
Mary, there is reason to think that Aylmer’s « Har-. 
horow” would never have been opened “ for faith- 


after he retired from Scotland. Lord Hailes’s Catal. of the Lords 
of Session, note 23. Mackenzie’s Lives, ili. 388, 392. 

* Strype’s Life of Aylmer, p. 16. ; 

+ The same suspicion seems to have been entertained by some of 
Elizabeth’s courtiers. Ibid. p. 20. Aylmer himself says, that if 
the author of the Blast had not “ swerved from the particular ques- 
tion to the general ;—if he had kept him in that particular persons 
he could have said nothing too much, nor in such wise as to have 

_offended any indifferent man ;” and he allows that queen Mary’s 
government was “unnatural, unreasonable, unjust, and unlawful.”’ 
Harborowe, B. Strype says, contrary to the plain meaning of the 
passage, that Aylmer speaks here of “the Scotch Queen Mary.” 
Life of Aylmer, p. 230. . 
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ful subjects,” but fe the auspicious succession of | 
Elizabeth. pqs orp (amin uy eee aoe 
aa veniam pimigdansigve sam is Luakia 
Sie Heaney Ai. RM sail eye tethe, 
This, « Beenie is independent: of the merits of 
the question, which I do.not. feel. inelined, to exa- 
mine minutely. The-change which has taken place 
in the mode of administering government, in mo- 
dern times, renders it of less .practical importance. 
than it was; formerly, when. so much depended. upon 
the _ personal . talents and. activity of the. ‘reigning, 
prince. It may be added, that the. evils incident. to 
a feniale reign will be less felt under. such a a consti- 
tution as that of Britain, than under a pure and. ab- 
solute monarchy. ; This last consideration is urged by 
Aylmer ; and here his reasoning is most satisfactory. z 
The Blast bears the marks of hasty. composition. } 
The _Harborow has been written with great care; it 
contains a good collection of historica} facts. bearing, 
on the fiapiioit and though more distinguished. for 
rhetorical exaggeration than logical precision, the 
reasoning is ingeniously conducted, and occasionally 
enlivened by strokes of humour.{» It,is, upon; the 
whole, a curious as well as rare work. 5. § 9) | 


: vi tod eh fh rh es B 

* See Note Ma 

+ The copies of the Blast, printed along with Knox’ 3 s History, 
are all extremely incorrect: whole sentences are often omitted. 

} In hisianswer to Knox’s argument from Isaiah iii. 42. he eon- 
eludes thus: “Therefore the argumente ariseth from. wrong un- 
derstandinge. As the vicar of ‘Trumpenton unde Reds aia 
lnraceabatanie Ww hen he read the Passion o Palme 
When he came to that place, he stopped, and e ling t valurh. 
wardens, saide, ‘ Neighboures! this gear must be amended. Heare 
is Eli twice'in the book: I assure you, if my Li {the Bishop] of: 
Elie come this waye, and see it, he will have the book. Therefore, 
by mine advice, we shall scrape it out, and put in our own towne’s 
name, Trumpington, Tr wmyington, lamah zabactani?! They con- 
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“After all, it is easier to vindicate the’ expediency 
of endtaninl ‘the practice, where it has been esta- 
blished by laws and usage, than to support the affir- 
mative, when av juestion is propounded as a ene- 
rit HEB" S nn government. Tt may fairly be ques- 
edlGasthe” RE Hs eral the principal argu- 
ments "oP tnaM ap SaheHer ana ita Aske adhd Ht 
prudent to'rejoin, he might have exposed the falla- 
eof stn ‘different instances. Tu reply- 
ing to the “argument © from ‘the | apostolical ‘canon 
(4 Tit. ii) 11414.) ‘the archdeacon is not a Tittle 
puzzled. Distrusting his’ distinction “between the 
greater ‘office, “the ecclesiastical function,” and 
ane eae oS Oo ‘policy; ‘he argues, — that the 
apostle’s prohibition may be considered as tempora- 
ry, aid peculiarly applicable to the women of his 
own’ time; and he insists that his clients shall not, 
in toto, be excluded from teaching and ruling in the 
peat ‘the "state. Me thinke, 
y very seriously) even in this” poynte, we 
ainashinniace> Eettaftt alode:aeion, ‘not absolute- 
ly, and’ in every wise, to debar them herein (as it 
shall"please God) erry Christ. Are there not, 
in England, women, think you, that for their learn- 
inge and wisdom, could tell their householde and 
n eighbouris as good a tale as the best Sir Thone 
there? Who can doubt, that the learned Lady 
Elizabeth, who could direct the Dean of her chapel 
to” “keep" to’ his’ text,’ was able to make as good a 
sermon as any of her tire sy? or that she was better 
qualified - for the other, parts of the duty, when she 
annedde book of pray ers for herself, while they 
were obliged to use one made to em —— In 


re webs. oud gtd ped tliw » 
sented and he did so, iii hs Sademsigdotio nti e.” apie: 
rowe, G, 3. Ge ter ; 
% hota. G. 4. H. 
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fact, the view which the archdeacon gav 
‘text was necessary to vindicate the authority of his 
queen, who was head, or supreme governor of the 
church as well as the state. She who, by: Jaw, had 
supreme authority over all archbishops, bishops,.&c. 
in the “7: and, with power to superintend, suspend, 
and ébnt¥el* théln: ‘in all their ecclesiastical fune- 
tions; ‘who, ‘by her injunctions, could direct the pri- 
aed "hiatal Wien t6 preach, and “how to» preach ; 
who could license and silence ministers:at her plea- 
sure, had certainly the same right to assume.the 
personal ‘exercise of the office, if»she choosed to.do 
so; “and must ‘have “been bound; wompomedaeaiahy 
indeed, by the apostolical prohibition, ‘«I suffer not 
a woman to teach, nor to eee authority over the 
man, but to be in silence.”* © 65a oy 

- There are some things in. the: Harborow, which 
might have been cinyiibatable to the queen, if the 
author had not taken care to. sweeten them. with, that 
personal soba which was as agreeable to Eliza- 
beth as to others of her sex and rank; sand which 
he administer ed in sufficient quantities before conclud- 
ing his work. ©The ladies will. be ready to,excuse: a 
slight slip of ‘the pen in the good, archdeacon, in 
consideration of the handsome manner in which, he | 
has defended their right to rales but. they, will 
scarcely believe that the following description of the 
sex could proceed from him. «<< Some women (says 
he) be ‘wiser, ‘better learned, disereater, constanter, 
than a number of men.” But. others, .(his biogra- 
pher says, “the most part’) he deseribest. as “fond , 
foolish, wanton,» flibbergibs, tailers, trifling, wayer- 
ing, witles, without counsel,, feable,, careles, rashe, 
proud, daintie, nise; tale- bearers, eves-droppers, ru- 
mour-raisers, evil-tongued, worse- minded, and, in 





* See Note U. + Harborowe, G. 3. Life of grit p: 279, 
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doltified with the dregs deyil’s 
“ange 1 -yfEhe rude. author te man 
tmewerospabe,of the sex.in terms | Fem 
be ee prea i suppose tl that A Amer 
had already. renounced the character of Aca 
of the fair sex, and recanted his principles on that 
head;-as he did respecting the. titles sand Fevennes 
of bishops, which he inveighed against before his re- 
turn from exile, but afterwards, accepted, with little 
‘seruple ; and, when reminded of the language which 
‘he had formerly used, apologized for himself, by say- 
ving, “ When I was a child, I thought as a ebild but 
when T became a man, I put away childish things,’ 
fons bt gi from this digression, aap 
narrative. oo > P ce ae ee 
~ Our Reformer’s letter: to the protestant Lords. i in 
Scotland produced. its intended effect, in re-animat- 
ing their drooping courage. At a _ consultative 
“meeting held at Edinburgh, in December 4557. 
they unanimously resolved to adhere to one Ano- 
- ther, and exert themselves for the advancement of 
--the’ Reformation... Having subscribed a solemn 
~ bond of mutual assurance, they renewed their in- 
| vitation to Knox; and being afraid that he might 
hesitate on account of their former ir resolution 
they wrote to Calvin, to employ his influence to in- 
duce him to comply. Their letters did not reach 
Geneva until November, 1958.¢ By the same con- 
veyance Knox received from Scotland letters of a 
later date, communicating the most agreeable intel- 
- Jigence, respecting the progress which the reformed 
cause had made, and the flourishing appearance 
which it continued to wear. ‘  atilie 
~ Through the a of our rrpereienri during his 


eee ie Seite ef 
* Life of Aylmer, hy 269. + Knox, Historie, p. 104, 
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ssidence among, sity in the beginning of the year 
56, and in pursuance of _the instructions which he — 

e behind. _him,, the protestants | had fe formed them- 
selves into congregations, which met in different paris, 
of the country, with greater or r less privacy, acco 
ing to the opportunities which they enjoyed. Having. 
come to the resolution of withdrawing, from the. 
popish | worship, ‘they « endeavoured. to provide for. 
their x religious. instruction and mutual edification, 
in “the best manner that their _cireumstances” mee 
mitted. “As there. were, no ministers among them 
they. continued, for some time to be deprived of the. 
dispensation of. the, sacraments 3 3% but. certain intel-. 
ligent and pious. men of tare number. were. cho- > 
sen, to read. the scriptures, exhort, and offer up. 
prayers, in their assemblies. _ Convinced of the ne- 
cessity 0 of order and discipline i in their. societies, a 
desirous to have them organized, as far as within. 
their power, agreeably to the. institution of Christ,» 
they next proceeded to choose elders, for the inspec... 
tion of their manners, to whom, they promised sub-— 
jection; 5. ‘and deacons, for the collection and distribu- 
tion of alms to the poor.t Edinburgh, was the first. 

bys Bini eS, bie he. 4 ge, eres oe qares.! 

* ie Winget says, that “sum Lordis and gentilmen” ad-- 
ministered the sacrament of the supper “to thair awin. houshald . 
servandis and tenantis. » If only one instance of this kind occur- 
red, the papists would exaggerateit. The same writer ad ds, that 
Knox blamed the persons who did it, saying, that ‘they had “g at 
tumlie failzeit.”” Winzet’s Buke of Fourseoir Three Questionis, 
apud Keith. Append, p. 239. Comp. Knox, p. 447%. os) 

t+ Cald. MS. i. 257. s The Electioun of. Eldaris and Deaconis | 
in the chureh of Edinburgh,” apud Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 
_ 635, 636. Calderwood places his account of this under the 
year 1555; butI think that date too early. Yt was rather in the 
end of 1556, or in the course of 1557. The names of the first 
elders in Edinburgh were George Smail, Michael Robertson, 
Adam Craig, John Cairns, and Alexander Hope. There were at 
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place in which this order was established ; Dundee 
the first town in which a reformed church was com- 
pletely organized, provided with a regular minister, 
and the dispensation of the sacraments. 

During the war with England, which eee in 
atitunil 4 556; "aria continued through the following 
year, the prubuanitl Mh joved" considerable liberty ; 
and, as they improved it with the utmost assiduity, 
their numbers rapidly increased. William Harlow, 
Jolin Douglas, Paul Methven, and John Willock, 
who had again returned from Embden, now began 
to preach, ‘with greater publicity, in different parts 
of the country.* The popish clergy were not indif- 
ferent to these proceedings, and wanted not inclina- 
tion to put a stop to them. They prevailed on the 
queen regent to summon the protestant preachers ; 
but the interposition of the gentlemen of the West 
country obliged her to abandon the process against 
them.t At length, the clergy determined to revive 
those cruel measures which, since the year 1550, 
had been suspended by the political circumstances 
of the kingdom, more than by their clemency or mo- 
deration. On the 28th of April, 1558, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews committed to the flames Wal- 
ter Milne, an aged priest, of the most inoffensive 
manners,{ and summoned several others to appear, 
on a charge of heresy, before a convention of the 
clsrey s at yEdinborsh 


first ne sasembTQn in Edinburgh; but Erskine of Dun persua- 
ded them to unite into one, whith met sometimes in the houses of 
Robert Watson and James Barren, and sometimes in the abbey. 

*Knox, 94, 102, 117, 118. Spottiswood, p. 94197. Keith, 
64,65. App. 90. | ' 

+ Knox, Historie, p- 94. ‘This seems to haye taken place du- 
ring the year 1557, or the beginning of 1558. In November 155s, 
Paul Methven was again summoned. 

+ When fastened to the stake, he said, “I trust-in God I slialt 
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This barbarous and ‘illegal exeention produced 
effects of the greatest importance. It raised the 
horror of the nation to an ineredible piteh 5 and as 
it was believed, at that time, that the regent was 
not accessory to the deed, their indignation was di- 
rected wholly against the clergy. Throwing aside 
all fear, and those restraints which (prodence; ‘or @ 
regard to established order, had hitherto’ imposed 
on them, the people now assembled openly to join 
in the reformed worship, and avowed — Mig ‘de+ 
termination to adhere to it at all hazards. The 
protestant leaders laid their complaints, in a regular 
and respectful manner, before the regent, and re: 
peated their petition, that she would, by her autho- 
rity, and in concurrence with the Parliament, re- 
strain the tyrannical proceedings of the clergy, eor- 
rect the flagrant and insufferable abuses which pre- 
vailed in the church, and grant to them and their 
brethren the liberty of religious instruction and 
worship, at least according to a restricted plan, 
which they laid before her, and to which they were: 
willing to submit, until such time as “their ; eriev- 
ances were deliberately examined and Ecdteedt? 
The Regent’s reply was such as to persuade them 
that she was friendly to their proposals = she pro- 
mised, that she would take measures for carrying 
them legally into effect, as soon as it was in her 
power; and that, in the mean time, they might de- 
pend on her protection. . 


be the last that shall suffer death, in this land, for this caltse.” 
Lindsay’s MS. apud Petrie, part ii. 194. 

* The seeular judge refused to take any hand in the business, — 
and the archbishop substituted one of his own servants in his 
place, Lindsay, ut supra. 

+ ‘This plan may be seen at large in Knox’s Bieter: p- i19— 
124. Keith, p.78—s2. Seealso Note Y, at the end of this Life. 

+ Knox, Historie, p. 122, Bishop Bale, who was then at Basle, 
inserted, in a work he was just publishing, a letter sent him 
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St did not require many arguments to persuade 
Knox to comply with an invitation, which was ae- 
companied with such gratifying intelligence ; and he 
began immediately to prepare for his journey to Scot- 
land. The future settlement of the congregation 
under his charge occupied him for some time. In. 
formation being received of the death of Mary 
queen of England,* and the accession of Elizabeth, 
the protestant refugees hastened to retarn to their 
native country. ‘The congregation at Geneva, hav- 
ing met to return thanks to God for this deliverance, 
agreed to send one of their number with letters to 
their brethren in different places of the continent. 
particularly at Frankfort; congratulating them on 
the late happy change, and requesting a confirma- 
tion of the mutual reconciliation which had already 
been effected, the burial of all past offences, with a 
brotherly co-operation, in endeavouring to obtain 
such a settlement of religion in England as would be 
agreeable to all the sincere well-wishers of the Re- 
formation. A favourable return to their letters 
being obtained,t they took leave of the hospitable 


at this time, by Thomas Cole, an English refugee residing at Ge- 
neva, communicating thisinformation. “ Heri enim (aie Cole) 
D. Knoxus ex Scotia nova certissima de immutata religione ac- 
cepit : Christum publice per totum illud regnum doceri; et ita de- 
mum hominum ecorda oceupasse, ut omnia metu posito audeant 
publicis precibus interesse sua lingua eelebratis, et sacramenta 
quoque habeant rite administrata, impuris antichristi eeremoniis 
abjectis.—Nune regina cogitat Reformationem religionis, indicto 
die quo conventus fiat totius regni, &e.” Seriptor. lustr. Ma- 
jor. Britanniz Poster. Pars. Art. Knowus. 

* « God would not suffer her to reign long (says a Catholie 
writer ;) either on account of the sins of her father, or on ac- 
eount of the sins of her people, who were unworthy of a princess 
so holy, so pious, and endued with such divine and rare disposi- 
tions !” Laing. de Vita Heretic. fol. 28. 

+ Troubles at Franckford, p. 189, 190. 

A2 
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city, and set out for their» natives,country, By 
them Knox sent letters to some of his former ac- 
quaintances, who were now in the court of Eliza- 
beth, requesting permission to travel through Eng- 
land, on his way to Scotlands) 
In the month of January, 4559, our Reformer took 
his leave of Geneva, for the last time.* In addition 
to former marks of respect, the republic, before 
his departure, conferred on him the freedom of the 
city.t He left his wife and family behind him, until 
he should ascertain that they could Jive with. safety 
in Scotland. Upon his arrival at Dieppe, «in «the 
middle of March,-he received information, that the 
English government. had refused to grant him liber- 
ty to pass through their dominions... The «request 
had appeared so reasonable to bis own mind, consi- 
dering the station which he had held in that coun- 
try, and the object of his present journey, that: he 
once — thought of or ieendine” to London, without 

“* Cald. MS. i. “380. ests 3). 202 Qy seeps 4 
' + Historie Littéraire de Geneve, par Jean ‘Senebier, tome. 
376. Genev. 1786. It is somewhat singular, that Calvin did not 


_ obtain this honour until December, 1559. . “IL n’y a eependant 


point de citoyen (says Senebier) qui ait achete ce. titre honorable 
aussi cherement que lui parses services, et j je ne crois pas ane il 1. 
en ait beaucoup qui l’aient autant merite, et qui le rendrent aussi 
eelebre.” Ibid. p. 230, 234. ot, COS SEES gaa S 
‘Our Reformer obtained another. public testimony of esteemat 
this time, from Bishop Bale, who dedicated his workvon ittbecide 
Writers to him and Alexander Aless. _ The praise whieh he be 
stows on him desery es the more notice, because the bisho had 
been one of his opponents at Frankfort. “Te vero, ‘Knoxe, fra- 
ter amantissime, eonjunxit mihi Anglia et Germania, imprimis 
autem doctrine nostre in Christo Domino fraterna eonsensio. 
Nemo est enimqui tuam fidem, constantiam, patientiam, toterum- 
nis, tanta, perseeutione, exilioque diuturno et gravi testatum, non 
collaudet, et non admiretur, non amplectatur.”? Balei Seript. 
Illus. Maj. Brit, poster. pars. p. 175, 176. Basilic, ex officina 
Joan. Operini, 4559, Mense Februario, | s 
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formak permission; 3 yet it. was not with- 
at ate ditt those who presented it eseap. 
NFISON ment. — iver @ ww «otn eee ae, 
‘ehidguapelitioteverity: eked tenes sino’ by the in- 
formations of some of the exiles, who had not forgot- 
ten the old quarrel at Frankfort, and had accused 
of disloyalty and disaffection to the queen, not only 
—_ renee ngeanagn who: had been under his charge 
eva, Whonr they represented as proselytes to 

iddabeciptiiobinieictfatnea had published against fe- 
male government. There was not an individual 
who could: believe that Knox had the most distant 
eye to’ Elizabeth in publishing the obnoxious books 
nor a person of judgment who could seriously think 
that her government was exposed to the slightest 
danger from him or his associates, who felt no less 
joy at her auspicious accession than the rest of their 
brethren.* If he had been imprudent in that publi- 
cation, if he had “ swerved from the particular 
question to the general,” his error (to use the 
words of his respondent) “rose not of malice, but 
of zeal, and by looking more to the present cruelty, 
than to the'inconveniencies that after might follow ;” 
and it was the part of generosity and policy to over- 
look. the fi ault. Instead of this, Elizabeth and her 
counsellors took up the charge in a serious light ; ; 
and the accused were treated with such. harshness 
and disdain, that they repented of leaving their 
asylum, to return to their native country. This : 
co nduct was. the more inexcusable, as numbers who 
had been instrumental in the eruelties of the pre- 

* The exiles at geneva dedicated, in February, 1559, their me~ 
trical version of the Psalms to queen Elizabeth. . In the dedica- 
tion they join their congratulations, with those of all their breth= 
ren, foryher accession to the throne, and profess their loyalty in 
the warmest terms. They speakin the same strain im thededi¢a- 
fion of their Translation of the Bible, published anno 4560. ° 
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ceding reign, were admitted to favour, or allowed 


to remain unmolested; and even Bonner was allow- 
ed to present himself at court, and to retire with 


simple frown.* Jeeed ie picwpeblit~ 29th Hibegh dehy tate 
_ © De nobis, post hee, tristis sententia fertur: 9 

_ _Dat.veniam corvis, Lahinnaimne to de Vi we: 
hisieiera't: ul pi certs i _ Juvenal, Sat. i ee 


_ The tefnda of his. solaris as papers _treat- 
ment of his flock, touched to the quick the irrita- 
ble temper of our Reformer; and it was with some 


difficulty that he suppressed the desire, which he 


felt rising in his breast, to prosecute a controversy 
which he had resolved to abandon.+ But greater 
designs occupied his mind, and engrossed his atten- 
tion... It was not for the sake of personal safety, nor 
from vanity of appearing at court, that he desired 
to pass through England. He felt the natural wish 
to visit his old acquaintances in that an 
ies wee 


see a RGIS first Val emant of Elizabeth, one Dr. Story, wh o had 


been a chief instrument of the eruelties under the former reign, 
had the effrontery to make a speech in the House of Commons, i in 
which he justified and boasted of his eruelty; said, hist: hietaaiw 
nothing to be ashamed of, or sorry for; wished that he had done 
ing the laws ; and said that it grieved him, that hes laboured o only. 
about the young and little twi gs, whereas they should have struck 


at the root ;” by which he was understood to mean Queen J Eliza- 


beth. i eitpdoediiot appear that he suffered any ‘thing for this 
speech. _ Strype’s Annals, i..79,536. 0°95 69) 0) 0) ae ete 
t “ My first Blast (says he, in a letter, dated Dieppe, 6th April, 
1559) hath blown from me all my friends in England. My co con- 
science bears record, that yet I seek the favour of m my “God. and so 
Tam im the less fear. The second Blast, I fear, ‘shall sound 
somewhat more sharp, except that men be more ‘moderate than 
I hear they are.—England hath refused me ; but beeause, before, 
it did refuse Christ Jesus, the less do [I regard the loss of this ‘fa- 


‘miliarity. And yet have 1 been a secret and assured friend to thee 


OEngland, in eases whieh thyself could not have remedied.’™ 
Cald, MS.i. 884. See also Knox’s Historie, p. 204-207. 
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«was anxious for an opportunity of addressing once 
setae inthanethatvetbonebe had preached, especially at 
weastle and: Berwick. But there was another ob- 
ome abel he had still more at heart, in which the wel- 
fare of both England and Scotland were concerned. 
Notwithstanding the flattering accounts which 
e received ‘from his countrymen of the favourable 
disposition of the queen regent, and the directions 
which he sent’ them to cultivate this, he always en- 
tertained suspicions of the sincerity of her professions. 
But, since he left Geneva, they had been confirmed ; 
and the information which he had procured, in tra- 
velling through France, conspired with the intelli- . 
gence which he had lately received from Scotland, 
‘in convincing him, that the immediate suppression 
‘of the Reformation in his native country, and its 
“consequent suppression in the neighbouring king- 
‘dom were intended. ‘The plan projected by the gi- 
gantic ambition of the princes of Lorrain, brothers of 
the queen regent of Scotland, has been developed, 
and described with great accuracy and ability, by a 
_celebrated modern historian.* Suffice it to say 
here, thatthe court of France, ander their influ- 
ence, had’ resolved to set up the claim of the young 
“queen of Scots to the crown of England; to attack 
Elizabeth and wrest the sceptre fea he hands as 
a bastard and a heretic ; and, as Scotland was the only 
avenue by which this attack could be successfully ma 
made, to” begin’ by suppressing the Reformation, © 
and establishing their power in that country. Knox, 
in the course of his journies through France, had form- 
ed an acquaintance with some persons about the court ; 
and, by theirnewns,” had gained some knowledge | of 
the plan. “% ‘He ‘was, cony inced that the Scottish 
; sacle History of Scotland, B. ii. ad Ann. 1559. ~ 


+ Knox, Historie, p. 206, 214, 260. He had an opportunity of 
receiving a confirmation of this intelligence during his voyage te 
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reformers were unable to resist the power of France, 
which was to be directed:against them and that; it 
was. the interest, as: well as duty, of the English 
court. to. afford. them the most effectual support. 
But he was afraid: that a selfish and narrow policy 
might prevent them from doing this, until it. was 
too late; and was therefore anxious to call their at- 
tention to this subject at. an early period, and te: put 
them in possession of the facts that had come to: his 
knowledge. The assistance which Elizabeth grant- 
ed. to the Scottish protestants, im 4559 and: 1560, 
was dictated by the soundest. policy. It baffled 
and defeated the designs of her enemies at the very 
F outset; it gave her an influence’ over Scotland, 
which all her predecessors could not obtain by the 
terror of their arms, nor the influence of their money; 
it secured the stability of her government, by ex: 
tending and strengthening the protestant interest,’ 
the principal pillar on which it, rested. And it re- 
flects not a little credit on our Reformer’s sagacity; 
that he had formed this plan in his mind at so early 
a period, was the first person who proposed: it, and 
persisted (as.we shall see) to urge its adoption, anc 
til his endeavours were crowned with success. 
Seotland: In the same. ship in whieh he sailed, there: was sent 
by the French court, to the Queen Regent,’ ‘a staff ofistate, with 
a great seal, on which were engraved the arms of France, Scot: 
land, and England. This was shewn.to him in great seere- 
ry: The English court, after they were. awakened from their 
lethargy, and convinced of the hostile designs of France, a plied 
to Knox for that information which they might have had six 
inonths before. Cotton MSS. Caligula, B. ix. f38)'74. Sad- 
ler’s State Papers, i. 463, 688. Keith, Ap. p. 38,42. The En: 


clish: certainly suffered themselves to be-amused at the treaty of 


Chateau-Cambrensis, while the courts of France and Spain eon- 
certed measures dangerous to England, and the whole protestant 
interest. Dr. Wotton, one of: the commissioners, complains, in a. 
letter to Cecil, of want of intelligenee, and that the: English had 
no spies onthe continent. Forbes’s State Papers, i. 23. 
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Deeply impressed with these considerations, he 
resolved, although he had already been twice re- 
pulsed, to brook the mortification, and make ano- 
ther attempt to obtain an interview with some econfi- 






“| 
I Ui 


dential agent of the English government. With this 
view, he, on the 10th of April, wrote a letter to 


Secretary Cecil, with whom he had been personally 
acquainted during his residence in London. Ad- 
verting to the treatment of the exiles who had re- 
turned from Geneva, he exculpated them from all 
responsibility as to the offensive book which he had 
published, and assured him that he had not consulted 
with one of them previous to its publication. As for 
himself, he did not mean to deny that he was the 
author, nor was he yet prepared to retract the lead- 
ing sentiment which it contained. But he was not, 
on that account, less friendly to the person and 0- 
vernment of Elizabeth, in whose exaltation he cor- 
dially rejoiced ;yalthough he rested the defence of 
her authority upon grounds different from the com- 
mon. This was the third time that he had craved 
liberty to pass through England. He had no desire 
to visit the court, nor te remain long in the coun- 
try ; but be was anxious to communicate to him, or 
some other trusty person, matters of importance, 
which it was not prudent to commit to writing, nor 
to entrust to an ordinary messenger. If his request 
was refused, it would turn out to the disadvantage 
| The situation in which he stood, at this time, with 
the court of England was so. well known, that il 
was with difficulty, that he could find a messenger 
to carry the letter;+ and, either despairing of*the 

Qa Gag Mia aR HDT Bae 4s Eadees #3 > ey : 

2 Knox, Historie, p. 2045 206. i : ds sven 

t_ The person whom he at last persuaded to take his letter was 
Richard Harrison. But tke honest spy, (for sueh was his em- 
ployment at that time) dreading that Knox had made him the 
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success of his application, or hastened: by intel- 
ligence received from Scotland, he. sailed from 
Dieppe on the 22d of April, and landed safely at 
Leith in the beginning of May.* aye ee i 

On his arrival, he found matters in the most cri- 
tical state in Scotland. The queen regent had 
thrown of the mask which she had long worn, and 
avowed her determination forcibly to. suppress» the 
Reformation. As long as she stood in need of the 
assistance of the protestants, to support her authori- 
ty against the Hamiltons, and procure the matrimo- 
nial crown for her son-in-law, the Dauphin of France, 
she courted their friendship, listened to their plans 
of reform, professed dissatisfaction with the corrup- 
tion and tyranny of the ecclesiastical order, and her 
desire of correcting them as soon as a fit opportunity 
offered, and flattered them, if not with the hopes of 
her joining their party, at least with assurances that 
she would shield them from the fury of the clergy. 
So completely were they duped by her consumate 
address and dissimulation,+ that they complied with 
ali her requests, restrained some of their preachers 
from teaching in public, and desisted from present- 
ing to the late Parliament a petition which they had 
prepared; nor would they believe her insincere, 
even after different parts of her conduct had afforded 
strong grounds for suspicion. But, having accom- 
plished the great objects which she had in view, she at 
- Jast, in conformity with instructions from France, 


bearer of another Blast, which, if it did not endanger the throne 
of Elizabeth, might blow up his credit with the court, prudently 
carried the suspicious packet to Sir Nicholas Throkmorton, the 
English ambassador at the court of France, and obtained his sane-. 
tion’ and safe-conduct before conveying it to London. Letter 
from Throkmorton to Cecil, 15th of May, 1559. Forbes’s State 
Papers, i. 90, 94. 

* Cald. MS. 392, 393. Knox, Historie, p. 127, 207. 

+See Note W. 
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and secret engagements with the clergy, adopted 
measures which completely undeceived them, and 
discovered the guiph into which they were ready to 
be precipitated. Some of the protestant leaders 
having waited on her to intercede in behalf of their 
preachers, who had been summoned by her, she 
told them im plain terms, that, “in spite of them, 
they should be all banished from Scotland, although 
they preached as truly as ever St Paul did ;” and 
when they reminded her of the repeated promises of 
protection that she had given them, she unblushing- 
ly replied, that “it became not subjects to bur- 
den their princes with promises, farther than they 
pleased to keep them.” They told her that if she 
violated the engagements which she came under to her 
subjects, they would consider themselves as released 
from allegiance to her, and warned her very freely of 
. the dangerous consequences; upon which she adopt- 
ed milder language, and engaged to prevent the 
trial. But soon after, upon hearing that the exer- 
cise of the reformed religion had been introduced 
into the town of Perth, she renewed the process, and 
summoned all the preachers to appear at Stirling, on 
the 10th of May, to undergo a trial.* 

The state of our Reformer’s mind, upon receiving 
this information, will appear from the following let- 
ter, hastily written by him on the day after he land- 
ed in Scotland. 

“The perpetual comfort of the Holy Ghost nl 
salutation. 

«These few lines are to signify unto you, dear sis- 
ter, that it hath pleased the merciful providence of 
my heavenly Father to conduct me to Edinburgh, 
where I arrived the 2d of May: uncertain as yet 


* Buchanan Hist. lib. xvi. p. 312, 343. Oper. Fudim. Knox, 
Spottiswood. ; 
BR 
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what God shall further work in this country, except 
that I see the battleshall be great. Pr ‘For Satan rag- 
eth even to the uttermost, and I am come, I praise 
my God, even in the brunt of the battle. For my 
fellow preachers have a day appointed to answer be- 
fore the Queen Regent, the 410th of this instant, 
when I intend (if God impede not) also to be pre- 
sent ; by life, ‘ death, or else by both, to. glorify 
his godly name, who thus mercifully hath heard my 
long cries. Assist me, sister, with your prayers, 
that now I shrink not, when the battle approacheth. 
Other things I have to communicate with you, but 
travel after travel doth so occupy me, that no time 
is granted me to write. Advertise my brother, Mr. 
Goodman, of my estate ; as, in my other letter sent 
unto you from Dieppe, I willed you. The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ rest with you. From Edin- 
burgh, in haste, the 3d of May.’’* Ae: 
WAthoagh his own cause was prejudged, ae sen- 
heii already pronounced against him, he did not 
hesitate a moment in resolving to present himself 
voluntarily at Stirling, to assist his brethren in their 
defence, and share in their danger. Having rested 
only a single day at Edinburgh, he hurried to 
Dundee, where he found the principal. protestants 
in Angus and Mearns already assembled, determin. 
ed to attend their ministers to the place of trial, and 
to avow their adherence to the doctrines for which 
they were accused. ‘The providential arvival of such 
an able champion of the cause, at this. crisis, must 
have been very encouraging to the assembly ; and 
the liberty of accompanying them, which he re- 
‘quested, was readily granted, EN Dba h  Ath teen 
» Lest the stigiimenhad approach of such a multi- 
tude, though unarmed, should alarm or offend = 


* Letter to Mrs, ‘Anne Locke, apud Cald. MS. i 393. 
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egent the » ConeREGATION.* (for so the protestants - 
ae this time to be called) agreed to stop at 
Perth, and sent Erskine of Dun before them to Stir- 
ling, to acquaint her with the peaceable object and 
manner of their coming. Apprehensive that their 
presence would disconcert her measures, the regent 
had again recourse to dissimulation. She persuaded 
Erskine to write to his brethren to desist from their 
intended journey, and authorized him to promise in 
her name, that she would put a stop to the trial. The 
congregation testified their pacific intentions by a 
cheerful compliance with this request, and the greater 
part, confiding in the royal promise, returned to their 
homes. But when the day of trial came, the sunimons 
was called by the orders of the queen, the aceused 
were outlawed for not appearing, and all were pro- 
hibited, under the pain of rebellion, from harbouring 
or assisting them. 

~ Escaping from Stirling, Erskine brought to Perth 
the intelligence of this disgraceful transaction, which 
could not fail to incense the protestants. It happen- 
ed that, on the same day on which the news came, 
Knox, who remained at Perth, preached a sermon, 
in which he exposed the idolatry of the mass, and of 
image- i Sermon being ener the audience 
ae? hy 

*Dr. Reictieom says that rte were distinguished by this name 
“« from their union ;” others say, that they Se Beet it from their — 
ealling themselves so frequently “the Congregation of Christ,” 
particularly in the covenant which they heed! lately subseribed. It 
is of more importance to observe, that, from the time that they be- 
gan to suspect the regent’s hostile intentions, the protestants were 
industrious in obtaining subseriptions to this covenant. Copies 
of it were committed to Fthy principal persons among them in dif- 
ferent districts, who reeeived the names of all such as were friend- 
ly to the Reformation. By this means they were firmly bound to 
one another, and had also an opportanity of exactly ascertaining 
their number. Buchanan. Hist. lib. xvi. p. 344, ie Rudim. 
Keith, p. 68, 69. 
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quietly dismissed ; a few idle persons only loitered 
in the church: when an imprudent priest, wishing 
either to try the disposition of the people, or to. shew 
his contempt of the doctrine which had been just 
delivered, uncovered a rich altar-piece, decorated 
with images, and prepared to celebrate mass. Avboy, 
having uttered some. expressions of disapprobation, 
was struck by the priest. He retaliated by throw- 
ing a stone at the aggressor, which, falling on the 
altar, broke one of the images. ‘This operated like 
a. signal upon the people present, who had taken 
part with the boy ; and, in the courseof afew mi- 
nutes, the altar, images, and all the ornaments of 
the church were torn down, and trampled under 
foot. The noise scon collected a mob, who finding: 
no employment in the church, by a suddem and ir- 
resistible impulse, fiew upon the monasteries; nor 
could. they be restrained by the authority of the ma- 
gistrates.and the persuasions of the preachers (whe 
assembled as soon.as they heard of the riot,) until 
the houses of the grey and. black friars, with the 
costly. edifice of the Carthusian monks, were laid in. 
‘ruins... None of the. gentlemen er sober part of the — 
congregation were concerned in. this. unpremeditated 
tumult; it was wholly confined to the baser inhabi-. 
tants, or (as Knox designs la “ the raseall mul-: 
titude.”* et waekt fiibi- 
The demolition of ithe rey ase having been 
represented as the first-fruits of our Reformer’s la- 
bours-on this occasion, it was necessary to: give this. 
minute account of the causes which produced that) 
event, Whatever his. sentiments were as. to the. de-. 
structiion of the instruments and monuments of ido-. 
latry, he wished this tobe accomplished in a regu- 


* Knox, Historie, p.128, — “! ; 
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lar manner; he was sensible that such tumultuary 

-proceedings were prejudicial to the cause of the re- 

formers in present circumstances; and, instead) of 

‘instigating, he exerted himself in putting a stop to 

the ravages of the mob. If it must be traced to a 

remote cause; we must impute it to the wanton and 
dishonourable perfidy of the queen. 

In fact, nothing could be more faaashbian to the 
designs of the regent than this riot. By her recent 
conduct, she had forfeited the confidence of the 
protestants, and even exposed herself in the eyes of 
the sober and moderate of her own party. This 
occurrence afforded her an opportunity of tarn- 
ing the public indignation from herself, and di- 
recting it against the Congregation. She did net 
fail to improve it with her usual address. Having 
assembled the nobility, she magnified the acciden- 
tal tumult into a dangerous and designed rebel- 
lion. To the Catholics she dwelt upon the sacri: 
legious overthrow of those venerable structures 
which their ancestors had dedicated to the service 
of God. To the Protestants who had not joined 
those at Perth, she complained of the destruction’ of 
the Royal foundation of the Charter-house, protested 
that she had no intention of offering violence to 
their consciences, and promised her protection, pro- 
vided they assisted her in punishing those who had 
been guilty of this violation of public order. Having 
inflamed the minds of all against them, she advanced 
to Perth with an army, threatening to lay waste the 
town with fire and sword, and to inflict the most ex- 
emplary vengeance on all who had been instrumen-. 


tal in producing the riot.* 
ee, # it Ascoabees | paadis oN are! Ae 


* A writer 79 given the name afc’ < bellam. imaginarium” to 
this war, Siatibket by: the Regent to avenge the ‘destruction of 
the tmagesand altars, and the crimes chersadh apon the congrega- 
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. The protestants, of the North were not imsensible 
of their danger, and did all in their power to ap- 
pease the rage of the queen. They.wrote to her, to 
the commanders. of the French troops, to the po- 
pish nobles, and. to: those of their own persuasion : 
they solemnly disclaimed all rebellious intentions ;. 
they protested their readiness to yield all) due obe- 
dience to the government; they obtested and ad- 
monished all to. refrain from offering violence to 
peaceable subjects, who sought. only the liberty of © 
their consciences. But finding all their endeavours’ 
fruitless, they resolved not to suffer themselves and 
their brethren to be massacred, and prepared for a 
defence of the town against an illegal and furious” 
assault.. So prompt and vigorous were their mea: 
sures, that the regent, when she approached, deem- 
ed it imprudent to attack them, and proposed over- 
tures of rer roaag et to which they readily ac- 
ceded.* Ti pas wd toguee 

While. the two armies lay before Perth, and ne- 
gociations were going on between. them, our Re- 
former, obtained an interview with the prior of St. 
Andrews and the young earl of Argyle, who adher- 
ed to the regent; he reminded them of the solemn 
engagennats en had contracted , and charg-. 





Wis "SBR 
, tion, J he. denominates “ mere imaginaria ite et rebellio: ” His- 
torie of the Chureh of Seotland to 1566. MS. Adv. Lib. A. 5. 43 
* When the overtures were proposed to the congregation, mr 
exclaimed with one voice; “Cursit be they thatseik effusioun of 
blude, weir, ordissentioun. Lat us possess Christ Jesus, and the 
benefite of his evangell. and name within Seotland sall bemair obe- 
dient subjectis than we sall be.” Knox, Historie, p. 137. When 
the armies lay before Perth, the regent’s army consisted of 8060, 
that of the congregation of 5000 men. 'This'seems to have been 
the number of the latter, previous to the arrival of the earl oof 
Glencairn, with a reinforcement from the West. Gleneaten had 
joined them before the conclusion of the treaty, ‘a circumstance 
which did not alter their pacifie wishes. Cald: MS. i. 426.0 
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ed them with violating these, by abetting measures 
which tender to the suppression of the refurmed re- 
ligion, and the enslaving of their native country. "The 
noblemen assured him that they held their engage- 
ments sacred ; the regent had requested them to hr 
their best endeavours to bring the present differences 
to an amicable termination; if, however, she violated 
the present treaty, they promised, that they would no 
longer adhere to her, but would openly take part 
' with the rest of the congregation. The queen was 
not long in affording them the gi of . 
tig Ali: Vproiaiicg wetiive wo te 
» Convinced; by numerous proofs, that the dank 
regent had formed a systematical plan for suppress- 
ing the Reformation, the lords of the Congregation re- 
newed their bond of union, and concerted measures 
for counteracting her designs. For a full account of 
the interesting struggle that ensued, which was in- 
terrupted by treaties artfully proposed and_perfi- 
diously violated by the regent, and at last broke 
out into an open, though not very bloody, civil war, 
I must refer to the general histories of the period. 
The object of the present work does not admit of 
entering into a detail of this, except in as far as our 
Reformer was immediately engaged in it, or as 
may be requisite for illustrating his conduct. 

The protestant leaders had frequently supplicated 
the regent, to employ her authority and influence for 
removing those corruptions in religion, which could 
no longer be palliated or concealed. They had made 
the same applicatiun to the clergy, but without suc- 
cess. ‘To abandon usurped power, to renounce 
lucrative error, are sacrifices which the virtue of in- 
dividuals has, on some occasions, offered to truth ; 
but. from. any society of men no such effort can be 
expected. The corruptions of a society, recom- 
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mended by common utility, and justified by univer- 


sal practice, are viewed by its members without 
shame or horror; and reformation never proceeds 


from themselves, but is always forced upon them by 
some foreign hand.”* 'The scandalous lives of the 
clergy, their total neglect of the religious instrue- 
tion of the people, and the profanation of Christian 
worship by gross idolatry, were the most glaring 
abuses. A great part of the nation loudly demand- 
ed their pocrebtian ; and if regular measures had not 
been adopted for this purpose, the popular indigna- 


tion would have effected the work. ‘The lords of 


the Congregation now resolved to introduce a refor- 
mation, in those places to which their authority or 


influence extended, and where the greater part of 


the inhabitants were friendly, by abolishing the po- 


pish super stition, and setting up the protestant wor- _ 


* 


ship in its room. The feudal ideas respecting, the | 


jurisdiction of the nobility, which at that time pre- 


vailed in Scotland, in part justified this step: the 


urgent and extreme sienna of the case rss its 


best vindication. 

St. Andrews was the place fixed on for seriecanite 
these operations. With this view, lord James Stew- 
art, who was prior of the abbey of St. Andrews, and 


the earl Argyle, made an appointment with Knox 


to meet them on a certain day, in that city. Travel- 
ling along the east coast of Fife, he preached at An- 
struther and Orail, and on the 9th of June, came to 


St.. Andrews. The archbishop, apprised of his 


design to preach in his cathedral, assembled an arm- 


ed force, and sent information to him, that if he 
appeared in the pulpit, he would give orders to the 
soldiers to fire upon him. The noblemen, having 
met to consult what ought to be done, were of opi- 
nion that Knox should desist from preaching at that 


* Dr. Robertson. 
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time. ‘Their retinué was very slender; they had not 
yet,ascertained the disposition of the town; the 
queen lay at a small distance with an army, ready © 
to come to the bishop’s assistance ; and his appear- 
ance in the pulpit might lead to the sacrifice of his 
own life, and the lives of those who were determined 
to defend him from violence. 

There are occasions on which it is a proof of su- 
perior wisdom to disregard the ordinary dictates of 
prudence; on which, to face danger is to evite it, to 
flee from it, is to incur it. Had the reformers, after 
announcing their intentions, suffered themselves to 
be intimidated by the bravading attitude and threats 
of .the archbishop, their cause would, at the very 
outset, have received a blow, from which it would 
not easily have recovered. This was prevented by 
the firmness and intrepidity of Knox. Fired with 
the recollection of the part which he had formerly 
acted on that spot, and with the near prospect of 
realizing the sanguine hopes which he had cherish- 
ed in his, breast for many years, he replied to the 
solicitations of his brethren: That he could take 
God to witness, that he never preached in contempt 
of any man, nor with the design of hurting an earth- 
ly creature ; but to delay to preach next day (unless 
forcibly hindered,) he could not in conscience agree : 
In that town, and in that church, had God first rais- 
ed him to the dignity of a preacher, and from it he 
had been reft by French tyranny, at the instigation 
of the Scots bishops: The length of his imprison- 
ment, and the tortures which he had endured, he 
an not at present recite; but one thing he could 
not conceal, that, in the hearing of many yet alive, 
he had expressed his confident hope of again preach- 
ing in St. Andrews: Now, therefore, when provi-— 
dence, beyond all men’s expectation, had brought 

c2 
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him to that place, he besought then not’ hinder 
him. “As for the fear of danger, that may come 
to me (continued he,) let no man be solicitous for 
my life is in the custody of Him whose glory I seek. 
I desire the hand nor weapon of no man to defend 
me. I only crave audiences: which, if it be denied 
here unto me at this time; I must seeks where I may 
have it.” PUPS 

This intrepid. reply silenced all Penk: ‘remot- 
strances ; ; and next day Knox appeared in the pul- 
pit, and preached to a numerous assembly, without 
meeting with the slightest opposition or interrup- 
tion. He discoursed on the subject of our Saviour’s 
ejecting the profane traffickers from the temple of 
Jerusalem; from which he took occasion to expose 
the enormous corruptions which had been introduc- 
ed into the church; under the papacy; and to point 
out what was incumbent upon Christians, in their 
different spheres, for removing them. On the three 
following days he preached in the same place; and 
such was the influence of his doctrine, that the pro- 
vost, bailies, and inhabitants, harmoniously agreed. 
to set up the reformed worship in the town: the 
church was stripped. of images and pictures, and the 
monasteries pulled down...) 8 
_ The example of St. Andrews was quickly followed 
in other parts of the kingdom; and, in the course of 
afew weeks, at Crail, at Cupar, at Lindores; at Stir- 
ling, at Linlithgow, and at Edinburgh, the houses of 
the monks were overthrown, and all the instruments, 
which had been employed to foster idolatry. and image- 
worship, were 6 destroy ed.* 


fof? --ifie ‘oye * 

a rit Rriitieg, ny ied vas St. Andrews, ‘23d ‘Tune, 1559, 
apud Cald. MS, i. 426, 428, Historie, Pp. 440, 144. The demo- 
ith, of the monagienie at St. RD BeBe on the. 14th of 

une, * oO § i. P ; 
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» These proceedings were celebrated in the singu- 
lar lays, which were at that time circulated among 


therefermers: @downln om pei (oo bepetnory agra 
His cardinafes hes eat useto'mourne, © | 
His bishops are borne abacke# 
_»  Hisabbots gatanuneouth turne, i 


_»»» | When shavellingeswenttosacke, 
With burges wifes they led their lives, 


_ And fare hotter than wee. . 
oo PAV EE tries goe trix, under the greene wod-tree. 


c ie yey PRPs ay Van fran fe 2 enpuete 

melites and Jacobinis 
sin Deminikes had great o.° enon on 
Bis Ord attic a a ghatshig || wot ht dete 
> Sanect Francis’s ordourto: = 99 it 
ig _ The sillie friers, mony yeiris ao sit aonass 
sangre With babling bleerit our ee. ee ee 


trix Ke. , 
ontanel: ag AeA fin.» : ww TF ¢ McMinn. ds 


(ethene) Hadinat yourself-hegun the weiris, do sold whut bd 
ro ye ur r stepillis had bene standand Bib is aes bs 
twas the flatteri g of j your friers 

"That ever gart Sanct Francis flit: 
0) ¥egrewsa superstitious 
Meg Od Sel) poi i> Iniwiekeduesse) i Git) caw fone 
At gartus grow malicious lied daov 
_ Contrair your messe.* / 


é rit} 


eayedoe aaesil Ei 


will WO Ai 

» Seareely any thing in the progress of the Scottish 
Reformation has been more frequently or more loud- 
ly condemned than the demolition of those edifices, 
upon which superstition had lavished all the orna- 
ments of the chissel and pencil. To the Roman 
Catholics, who anathematized all who were engaged 
in this work of inexpiable sacrilege, and veprientea 
it as involving the overthrow of - religion,t have 


ti $ 


*Gude and godly Ballates, apud Dalyell’s Scotish Poems of 
the 16th century, ii. 192, 198. 

+ The tolbooth of Musselburgh was built out of the ruins of the 
chapel of Loretto ; on which account the good people of that town 
were, till lately, eontally excommunicated at Rome. Sibbald’s 
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succeeded another race of writers, who, although they we” 


do not, in general, make high pretensions to devotiony 
have not serupled at times to borrow the language 
of their predecessors, and have bewailed the wreck 
of so many precious monuments, in as bitter strains. 
as ever idolater did the loss of his gods. ‘These are 
the warm admirers of Gothic architecture, and other 
reliques of ancient art; some of whom, if we may 
judge from their language, would welcome back the 
reign of superstition, with all its ignorance and bi- 
gotry, if they could recover the objects of their ado- 
ration.* Writers of this stamp depict the devasta-. 
tion and ravages, which marked: the progress of the 
Reformation, in colours as dark, as ever were employ- 
ed by the historian in describing the overthrow of 
ancient learning, by the irruptions of the barbarous. 
Huns and Vandals. Our Reformer cannot be men- 
tioned by them without symptoms of horrer, andé 
in terms of detestation, as a barbarian, a savage, a 


ringleader of mobs, for overthrowing whatever was. 


venerable in respect of antiquity, or sacred in respect 
of religion. It is unnecessary to produce instances.. 


Expeectes eadem a summo minimoque poeta. ' 


Clirenicle of Seottish Poetry, iii. 49. PT hese Whe wish. to see a. 
specimen of Catholie scelimetion on Kelta subject, will find it in 
note X. : CES APTS 

* The reader may take one example, which I adduce, not be- 
cause itis the strongest, but because. it happens to be at. hand. 
“This abbey [Kelso] was demolished 1569, in. consequence of the 
enthusiastic Reformation, which, in its: violenee, was a greater 
disgrace to religion than all the errors it was intended to subvert. 


Reformuatidn hai hitherto always appeared in the form of a zealot,. 


full of fanatie fury, with violence subduing, but through madness, 
creating almost as many mischiefs in its oversights, as it over- 


throws errors in its pursuit. Religion has received a greuter. 
shock from the present struggle to repress some formularies and- 


save some scruples, than it ever did by the growth of superstition.” 


Hutehinson’s History of Northumberland, and of an Excursion te: 


the Abbey of Melrose, i. 265. 


a 


é. 
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-» Fo remind such persons of the divine mandate to 


; 


destroy all monuments of idolatry in the land of Ca- 
naan, would be altogether insufferable, and: might 
provoke, from some of them, a profane attack upor 
the authority from which it proceeded. To plead the 
example of the early Christians, in demolishing the 
temples and statues dedicated to pagan polytheism, 
would only awaken the keen regrets which are felt 
for the irreparable loss.* It would be still worse to 
refer to the apocalyptic predictions, which some 
have been so fanatical as to think were fulfilled in 
the miserable spoliation of that ‘Great City,” 
which, under all her revolutions, has. so eminently 
proved the nurse of the arts, and given encourage- 
ment to painters, statuaries, and sculptors, to ‘“ harp- 
ers, and musicians, and pipers, and trumpeters, and 
eraftsmen of whatsoever craft ;”’ who, to this day, have 
not forgotten their obligations to her, nor ceased to 
bewail her destruction. In any apology which 1 
make for the reformers, I would rather alleviate 
than aggrevate the distress which is felt for the 
wreck of so many valuable memorials of antiquity. 
It has been observed by high authority, that there 
are certain commodities which derive their principal 
yalue from their great rarity, and which, if found in 
great quantities, would cease to be sought after or 
prized.t A nobleman of. great literary reputation 
WaES indeed, qremiitried the justness of this observa- 


8 e Alas! ! how little of its former splendour have time and the 
fanatic rage of the early Christians left tothe Roman forum? The 
covered passage, with a flight of steps, founded by Tarquin the 
elder, is no more here te shelter us from bad weather, or to serve 
for the spectators to entertain themselves with mountebanks in the 
market-place.” A most deplorable loss, truly ! The writer adds, 
that the statues of the twelve gods are yet standing: no great proof, 
one would imagine, of the fanatic rage of the Christians. Kotze- 
hue’s Travels through Italy, vol. i. p. 200. Lond.1807., 
+ Edinburgh Review, vol, iv. p. 348. 
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tion, as far as respects precious’ stones and metals.* 
But I flatter myself, that the noble author’ and the 
learned critic, however much they differ'as to pub- 
lic wealth, will’ agree that the observation is per- 
fectly just, as applied to ‘those commodities which 
constitute the wealth of the antiquary. ‘With him 
rarity is always an essential’ requisite. His pro- 
perty, like that of the ‘possessor of the famous 
Sibylline books, does not decrease in value by the 
reduction of its quantity, but, after the greater 
part has been destroyed, becomes still more pre- 
cious. If the matter be viewed in this light, anti- 
quarians have no reason to complain of the ravages 
of the reformers, who have left them such valuable re- 
mains, and placed them in that very state which awa- 
kens in their minds the most lively sentiments of the 
sublime and beautiful, by reducing them to—Ruins. 

But to speak seriously, I would not be thought such 
an enemy to any of the fine arts, as to rejoice at the 
wanton destruction of their models, ancient or mo- 
dern, or to vindicate those who, from ignorance or 
fanatical rage, may have excited the mob to this 
work. At the same time, I must reprobate that 
spirit which disposes persons to magnify irregulari- 
ties, and dwell with unceasing lamentations upon 
losses,+ which, in the view of an enlightened and 
liberal mind, will sink and disappear, in the mag- 
nitude of the incaleulable good which rose from the 
wreck of the revolution. What! do we celebrate, 
with public rejoicings, victories over the enemies of 
our country, in the gaining of which, the lives of 
thousands of our fellow-creatures have been sacri- 
ficed? and shall solemn Masses and sad dirges, ac-' 
companied with direful execrations,. be. ever enh 

* Lord Lauderdale’s Observations on Edinburgh Review. 


+ The ravages charged upon the reformers, and the losses sus- 
tained, have best greatly exaggerated. See Note Y. 
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sung, for the mangled members of statues, torn pic- 
tures, and ruined towers? I will go farther, and say, 
that I look upon the destruction of these monu- 
ments as a piece of good policy, which contributed 
materially to the overthrow of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and the prevention of its re-establishment. It 
was chiefly by the magnificence of temples, and the 
splendid apparatus of its worship, that the popish 
church facinated the senses and imaginations of the 
people. There could not, therefore, be a more suc- 
cessful method of attacking it than the demolition 
of these. There is more wisdom, than many seem to 
perceive, in the maxim, which Knox is said to have 
inculeated, “that the best way to keep the rooks 
from returning, was to pull down their nests.” In 
demolishing, or rendering uninhabitable all those 
buildings which had served for the maintainance of 
the ancient superstition (except what were requisite 
for the protestant worship,) the reformers only act- 
ed upon the principles of a prudent general, who 
tazes the castles and fortifications which he is unable 
to keep, and which might afterwards be seized, and 
employed against sd by the enemy. Had they 
been allowed to remain, the popish clergy would not 
have ceased to indulge hopes, and to make efforts to 
be restored to them; occasions would have been 
taken to tamper with the credulous, and inflame the 
minds of the superstitious; and the reformers might 
soon have found reason to repent their ill | judged 
forbearance. i 





: _W hen we had quelled 
} The strength of Aztlan, we should have thrown down 
Her altars, cast her idols to the fire. 
The priests combined to save their ecrait: 
And soon the rumour ran of evil signs 
And tokens ; in the temple had been heard 
Wailings aha loud lament; the eternal fire 
Gave dismally a dim and doubtful flaine : 
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And from the cens¢ er, which at, morn sh« ould steans 


“Sweet odours tot to tl sun, ee a 
“Black ri | portentous rose. 
ae, 


“Southey 8 Maer eee 


_ Our Reformer ¢ conti med cat ‘St. Ao 


end of ft J une, “when che “came _ » to Edinburgh, fro 
which the Regent. “and fer forces had reti 


protestants “in, this is city fixed t their eyes ce RU 
ond chose him immediat ately for their "minister. He 
rei SS ts. bb 
accordingly entered upon that, “charge ; ee -but_the 
Lords of the Congregation having so soon _ after con- 
eluded : a _treaty “with the regent, by which bey, de. 
livered up Edinburgh to her, they judged i 
for him to remain there, on account. of the caireme 
personal, hostility. with which | the pal ists. , Were in- 
flamed against him. Willock, as being Tess obnoxi- 
ous to them, was ‘therefore substituted in his place, 
‘hile he_ undertook a tour of preachin 2 BY 
Ke kingdom. * This itineracy_ had bing fered 
in “extending. the reformed interest. _ The, wide 
field which was. before him, ‘the interesting situation 
in which he was placed, the dangers by which he 
was surrounded, and the hopes which he cherished, 
increased the ardour of his zeal, and stimulated him 
to extraordinary exertions both of body spa 
Within | less than two months, he travelled over tl 
greater part. of Scotland. _He visited Kelso, an 
Je jedburgh, and Duntries, ‘and Ayry.2 and Stirling, 
and Perth, and Brechin, and J Montrose, and Dun- 
dee, and. meternere again to ‘St Andrews. _ The at, 
tention of the nation was aroused ; their eyes were 
opened to the errors by which they had been -delud- 
ed; and they panted for the word of life which they 
aed once tasted,+ I cannot better describe the emo- 


rot Fo etre (> me Ys eT, ae 





+ EL? x 


; * Knox, Historie, p. 158. ea 
+Cald. MS. i. 42, 473, Forbes, i. 134, 155. Sadler. i. 434. 
pais ? rt. 134, ane. Pe ae th 434, 
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tions which ke felt at his success, than by quoting 
from the familiar letters which he wrote on the oe- 
casion, at intervals snatched from his constant em- 
ployment. 

a4 Thus far (says he, in a letter from St. Andrews, 
June 23d) hath God advanced the glory of his dear 
Son among us. QO! that my heart could be thank- 
ful for the superexcellent benefit of my God. The 
long thirst of my wretched heart is satisfied in abun- 
dance, that is above my expectation; for now forty 
days and more hath my God used my tongue, in my 
native country, to the manifestation of his glory. 
Whatsoever now shall follow, as touching my own 
carcase, his. holy name be praised.. The thirst of 
the poor people, as well as of the nobility here is 
wondrous great; which putteth me in comfort, that 
Christ Jesus shall triumph here in the north and ex- 
treme parts of the earth for a space.” In another 
letter, dated September 2d, he says, “‘'’Time to me 
is so precious, that with great difficulty can I steal 
one hour in eight days, either to satisfy myself, or 
to gratify my friends. Ihave been in continual 
travel since the day of appointment;* and, not- 
withstanding the fevers have vexed me, yet have I 
travelled through the most part of this realm, where 
(all praise to His blessed Majesty !) men of all sorts 
and conditions embrace the truth. Enemies we have 
many, by reason of the Frenchmen who lately ar- 
rived, of whom our papists hope golden hills. As 
we be not able to resist, we do nothing but go about 
Jericho, blowing with trumpets, as God giveth 
strength, hoping vietory by his power alone.’’+ 
" * This refers to the agreement between the regent and lords of 
the congregation, by which the latter gave up Edinburgh. — It 
was made on the 10th of July, speiedings | to Calderwood, but on 
the 25th, according to Knox, Historie, p. 154. 


+ Cald. MS. i. 428, 474. 
D2 
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Immediately after his arrival — in Scotland, he 
wrote to Geneva for his wife and family. On the 


43th of June, Mrs... Knox and her mother were at 
Paris, and applied to Sir Nicolas 'Throkmorton, the 


English ambassador, for a safe conduct to pass into « 


England. Throkmorton, who by this time had be- 
gun to penetrate the counsels of the French court, 


not only granted this,” but wrote a letter to the ; 


queen, in which he urged the propriety of overlook- 
ing the offence which Knox had given by his publi- 
cation, and of conciliating him by the kind treatment 
of his wife; seeing he was in great credit with the 
lords of the Congregation, had been the prin- 
cipal instrument in producing the late. change in 
that kingdom, and was capable of doing essential 
service to her majesty.* | Aceordingly, Mrs. Knox 
came into England, and being conveyed to the bor- 
ders, by the directions of the court, reached | her 
husband in safety, on the 20th of September. tal ‘Her 
mother, after remaining a short time in her native 
country, followed her into Scotland, wviiieng she re- 
mained until her death. mii SWkbia 
: 

.* Forbes, i i. 129, 430. Throkmorton wrote ‘6 the same effeet to 
Ceeil, vth June, and 19th July. Ibid, p. 119, 167. The ambas- 
sador was probably moved to more earnestness in this matter by 
the influence of Alexander Whitlaw of Greenrig, a particular friend 
of our Reformer, who was at this time in France. He returned soon 
after to Scotland, and Throkmorton recommended himto Ceeil, as 
avery honest, sober, and godly man.”’—* You must let him se as 
littel sin in England as yow maye.”—He “ is greatly estemyd of 
John Knokes, and he doth allso favur hym abaye other: neverthe- 


les, he is sory for his boke rashey writen.” Ibid. co 147—149. 


+ Cald. MS. i. 491. 

+ Knox applied to the English court fora safe-eonduct for Mrs. 
Bowes to come into Scotland, which was granted about the month 
of October, 1 have already noticed, (p. 136,) that Mrs.’Bowes’s 
husband was dead, The particular time of hisdeath I have not 
ascertained, but it seems te have been between 1552and 1556. She 
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- The arrival of his family was the more gratifying 
to our Reformer, that they were accompanied: by 
Christopher Goodman. He had repeatedly written, 
in the most pressing manner, for his late colleague 
to come to his assistance, and expressed much un- 
easiness at the delay of his arrival. | Goodman be- 
came minister of St; Andrews. The settlement of 
protestant ministers took place at an earlier. period 
than is mentioned in our common histories. Previous 
to September, 1559, eight towns were provided with 
pastors ; other places remained unprovided owing to 
the searcity of preachers, which was severely felt. 

-/In the mean time, it became daily more apparent 
that the lords of the Congregation would be unable, 
without foreign aid, to maintain the struggle in 
which they were involved. Had the contest been 
merely between them and the domestic party of the 
regent; they would soon have brought it to a sue- 
cessful termination; but they could not withstand 
the veteran troops which France had sent to her as- 
sistance, and was preparing to send, in still more for- 
midable numbers.t As far back as the middle of 
June, our Reformer renewed his exertions for ob- 


taining assistance f from 7. England ; and shied Wil 


bas typ tater ahf? wa +844) ; nev tet ¢ larly 4 Ber agian 
is designed a widow, in the correspondence between Cecil and 
Sadler. Sailer, i. 456, 479, 509. Te 


 *C@ald. MS. i. 429, 473. 

+ “Christ Jesus is preached in Edinburgh, and his blessed sa- 
eraments rightly ministered in all congregations, and assemblies 
where the ministers ‘be established: and they be these, Edinburgh 
Sanet Andrews, Dundie, Sanct Johnstoun [Perth,] Brechen, 
Montross, Stirline, Air. And now Christ Jesus is begun ‘to be 
preached | upon the south borders next unto you, in fedour rch and 
Kelso: so that the trumpet soundeth over all; blessed he our 
God. We lack labourers, alace!”’ Letter, Kuk to Locke, 2d 
Sept. 1559, apud Cald. MS. i. 472. 

¢ Sadler, i. 403, 414. Forbes. vol. 4. passim. - 
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liam Kircaldy of Grange, first to write, and after- 
wards to pay a visit to Sir Henry Percy, who held 
public situation on the English marches. Percy im- 
mediately transmitted his ‘representations to Lon- 
don, and an answer was returned from Secretary Ce- 
eilyencouraging the correspondence.* 9 
Knox himself wrote to Cecil, requesting permission 
to visit England,+ and inclosed a letter to queen Eli- 
zabeth, in which he attempted to apologize for his 
rude attack upon female government. There was 
nothing at which he was more awkward than making 
apologies. The letter contains professions of strong 
attachment to Elizabeth’s government ; but the strain 
in which it is written is such as, if it was ever read 
by that high-minded princess, must have aggravated, 
‘instead of extenuating, his offence. But the saga- 
cious Secretary, I have little” doubt, ‘suppressed it. 
He was himself friendly to the measure of assisting 
the Scottish Congregation, and exerted all his influ- 
ence to bring over the queen and her council to his 
opinion. A message was, accordingly sent to Knox, 
desiring him to meet with Sir Henry Percy at Aln- 
wick, on the 2d of August, upon business which re- 
quired the utmost secrecy and dispatch; and Ceeil 
came + down to Stamford to hold an. interview. with. 
him.'$ | rH eS if ut eww inl ame Pie 
The Git ia vicolQiisit by the advance of the re- 


: Sy i 


* Knox, Historie, p. 207. 
t Ibid. .p.209. Forbes, i.155,167 
 Ceeil, was accustomed to keep back intelligence whieh he 

knew would be disagreeable to his mistress. A ¢ curious instance 
of this oeeurs with respect to the misfortune hae happened to 
Cockburn of Ormiston, while conveying a subsidy which she had 
sent to the Congregation. Sadler,i.573. Welearn, from one of 
his own letters, that he did not usually communicate the epistles 
of our Reformer, whom he knew tabe no ip aig: with eae 
Thid. p. 535. 3 

§ Knox, Historie, p. 212. 


* 
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Saaeunnenes ‘Edinburgh, retarded his journey ; 
sooner was this settled, than he sailed from 
Pittenweem to Holy Island. Finding that Perey 
oaiantebensentan he ees Sir James 






proceedi Sone dhivea hiaiehate nay 
sete vs dispatch his communications to London, 
and to procure a speedy return. ‘While he remain: 
ed at Berwick, Whitlaw came from the English 
court with answers to the letters formerly sent yaa 
he ‘immediately returned to lay’ these before a 
neeting of the protestant lords at Stirling. The iv- 
vesolution or the caution of Elizabeth's cabinet had 
led them to ‘express themselves in such general and 
sfactory ‘terms, “that the assembly were both 
and displeased ; ‘and it was with some 
pri ee yale se obtained permission from 
them to write again | to London, in his own name. 
Tlie Yepresentation which he gave of the urgency of 
the case, and the danger of farther hesitation or de- 
lay, produced a speedy reply, desiring them to send 
a confidential messenger to Berwick, ‘who ‘would re- 
ceive a sum dn woiiy, "to" assist thet: in carrying on 
the war. About the same time, Sir Ralph Sadler 
was sent down to Berwick, to act as an accredited, 
but seeret agent; and tte cortesponidencs "between 
the court of London and the lords of the Congrega- 
tion continued afterwards to be carried on throng h 
him rand Sir James Croft, until the English eae 
army. entered epee 3 ie tv 


* * Knox, Historie, p. 212214. The State Papers of Sir Ralph 
gdarer have been tatel y published in2vols. 4to0. ‘The 4st volume 
contains the greater part of the letters that passed between himand 
theagents of the Congregation, which throw light upon this inter- 
esting period of our national history, and ought to be consulted, 
along with the histories which appeared previous to their publi- 
ation. 
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‘If we refléct upon the connection which the reli: 
gious and ¢ivil liberties of the nation’ had with the 
contest in which the protestants were engaged, and 
upon our Reformer’s zeal in that cause, we will not 
be greatly surprized to find him at this time acting in 
the character of a politician! Extraordinary cases 
cannot be measured by” ordinary rules. In a great 
emergency, like that under éonsideration, when all 
that is valuable and dear to a people is at stake, it 
becomes the duty of every individual to step for- 
ward and exert the talents with which he is endow- 
ed for the public good. Learning was at this time 
rare among the nobility; and though there were’ men 
of distinguished abilities among the protestant leaders, 
few of them had been ‘accustomed to transact public 
business. Accordingly, the management of the cor- 
respondence with England was for a time devolved 
chiefly on Balnaves and our Reformer. But he sub- 
mitted to this merely from a sense of duty and re- 
gard to the common cause; and, when the younger 
Maitland acceded to their party, he expressed the 
greatest satisfaction at the prospect which this gave 
him of being relieved fromthe burden.* = © 
It was “not without reason that he longed for this 
deliverance. He now felt that it was almost as dif: 
ficult to preserve Christian integrity and simplicity 
amidst the crooked wiles of political intrigue, as he 
had formerly found it to’ pursue truth through the 
perplexing mazes of scholastic sophistry. In per- 
forming a task foreign to his habits, and repugnant 
to his disposition, he met with a good deal of vexa- 
tion, and. several unpleasant, rubs... These were 
owing partly to his own impetuosity,.partly,to, the 
grudge entertained against him bythe English court, 
hat’ chiefly to the “line! of policy which the” Tatter 

VaPrteehy ta ekg ao redtn. Had 3 “ene woe Sa ewe, 


nae _ * Keith, Ap. 42. 


SS 
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had prescribed to themselves. They were eonvine- 
ed of the danger of suffering the Scottish protestants 
to be suppressed; but they wished to confine them- 
selves to pecuniary aid, secretly conveyed, by which, 
they thought, the lords of the Congregation would be 
enabled to expelithe French, and bring the contest, 
to a successful termination, while England would 
avoid an open, breach with France. This plan, 
which originated in the personal disinclination of 
Elizabeth to the Scottish war,* rather than in the 
judgment of her wisest counsellors, protracted. the 
contest, and produced several jars. between the Eng- 
lish agents and those of the Congregation. The for- 
mer were. continually urging the associated lords to 
attack the regent, before she received fresh suc- 
cours, from France, and blaming their slow opera- 
tions; they complained of the want of secrecy in 
their correspondence with England; and even insi- 
nuated, that the money, intended for the common 
cause, was partially applied to private purposes, The | 
latter were offended at this charge, and: urged the 
necessity of military as well as pecuniary aid.t+ 
In a letter to Sir James Croft, Knox represented 

the great importance of their being speedily as. 
sisted. with troops, without which they would be 
in much hazard of miscarrying in an attack upon the 
fortifications of Leith. The court of England, he 
said, ought not to hesitate at actainnalamnni 

Bee NoteZiewtqer St) sehuty 

_ +Sadler, i. 520, 524. | Randolph tb in one of hia A bl 
that both Knox and | Balnaves were discontented. Keith has in- 
serted a letter m which E Balnaves complained of, and vindicated 
himself from the charges brought against him. Sadler afterwards 
endeavoured to pacify them. Keithy Ap. 43,44, Sadler, i. p. 
537,548. Notwithstanding the complaints against the Congre- 
gation for being too “ open,” there is some reason to think that 
Sir James Croft’s own secretary had informed the queen regent 
of the correspondence between England and the Congregation. 
Forbes, i. p. 137. 


ad 
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ef whose hostile: intentions against them they, had 
the most. satisfactory,evidence.. But “if ye list,to 
‘craft with thame (continued he,) the sending of a 
thousand or mo men to us ean breake no league nor 
point of peace. contracted. betwixt. you and France: — 
For. it is free for your subjects to serve in warr anie 
prince or nation for their wages; and if yee fear that 
such excuses. will not prevail, ye may declare thame 
rebelles to your realiney, when: Tes shall be assured 
that thei. be in our companye.”’ No doubt such 
things have been often, done ; cal such political ca- 
suistry (as Keith not improperly. styles. it) is not un- 
known at courts. . But it must be confessed, that the 
measure recommended by Knox.(the morality _of 
which must stand on the same grounds with the as- 
sistance which the English were at,that time afford- 
ing) was too glaring to be concealed by the excuses 
which he suggested. Croft laid hold of this .oppor- 
tunity to check the impetuosity of his correspon- 
dent, and. wrote him, that he wondered how he, 
és being a wise man,” would require from them such 
aid as they could not give ‘‘ without breach of 
ireaty, and dishonour;” and. that the world was not 
so blind as not to see, through the devices by which 
he proposed to colour the matter. Knox, , in . his 
reply, apologized. for his << unreasonable . requests? 
but, at the same time, reminded Croft of. the com- 
mon practice of courts in such matters, and of the 
French court toward themselves in a. recent. in- 
stance ;* he was not ignorant, he said, of the incon- 


veniences which might attend an openy declaration 
t UF 

* 6¢ See hoy, Mr. Rahn still presses his iedareiaeeh ieamana 
ment !” says Keith. Quere: Did the honest Bishop never find 
any occasion, in the course of his history, to reprimand such 
management in his own friends? or, did he think that intrigue 
was criminal, only when it was employed by protestant cabinets 
and ministers ? 
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in their favour, but feared that they would have 
eause to yepentithe-drift of times) when the remedy 
shall not be so easy.’’* iaaa Ad qek MA |b tale 
© This: is the only instance in which I have found 
our Reformer recommending anything like dissimu- 
lation, whieh was very foreign to the openness of 
his natural temper, and the blunt aid rigid: ho- 
 nesty which marked all his actions. His own opi- 
nion was, that the English court ought from the first 
to have done what they found themselves” obliged at 
last to do, to declare openly their resolution to’ sup- 
port the Congregation. Keith praises Croft’s « just 
reprimand on Mr. Knox’s double-fae’d pr oposilion, id 
and Cecil says, that his “audacite was well tamed,” 
We must not, however, imagine that either: of these 
statesmen had any scruple of conscience or honour 
omthe point. For, on the very day on which ‘Croft 
answered Knox’s letter, he wrote to Cecil that he . 
thought the queen ought openly to take part with 
the Congregation. And in the same letter in which 
Cecil speaks of Knox’s audacity, he advises ‘Croft te 
a’material adoption of the measure which he had re- 
commended, though in a more plausible shape, by 
sending five or atk officers, who should “ steal ‘from 
thence with appearance of displeasure for lack of i in- 
terteynment 3” and in a subsequent letter, he gives 
directions to send three er four fit for being cap- 
tains, who should give out that they left Berwick; 
“as men’ desyrous to be exercised in the w arres, ra. 
ther than to lye idely in that — ai sand 
weirertiovbgitge fs Das ; mg : 
e Keith, Ap. 40—42, Sadler, i. Mf Hf Tn fact. if a storm had 
not dispersed and ‘shattered the French fleet, which had on board 
‘the Marquis D’Elfeuf, and a large body of French troops, desti- 
ned for the reinforcement of ichethokn regent of Scotland, the En- 
slish, after so long delay, would have found it very difficult to 
expel the French from Seotland. —¢ Sadler, i. 522, 534. 568. 
E2 
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_. Notwithstanding the prejudice which existed. in 
the English court against, our Reformér,*, on ac-. 
count of his “audacity” in attacking, female. prero- 
_ gative, they were. too well acquainted with his inte- 
grity and influence to decline his services. » Cecil 
kept up a correspondence with him; and in theydi- 
rections sent from London for the management. of 
the subsidy, it was expressly . provided, «that he 
should be one of the council for examining the re- 
-ceipts and payments, to see that it was) applied to 
_ the common action, and not to any private use.f |. 
_ In the. mean time, his zeal and activity,» in the 
cause of the Congregation, exposed. him.to the 
deadly resentment of the queen regent and the pa- 
pists.. A reward was publicly offered to the person 
who should seize or kill him ; and numbers, actuat- 
-ed by hatred or avarice, lay in wait for his appre- 
hension. But he was not deterred by this from ap- 
pearing in public, nor from travelling through the 
country, in the discharge of his duty. His exertions 
at this period were incredibly great. . By day he was 
employed,.in preaching, by, night in, writing, letters 
on public business. He was the soul of sheohianess- 
big 
* The aaa of the Congregation erg proposed to: ad Aq 
ettieane to London as one of their commissioners, Ceeil found it 
necessary to discourage the proposal.“ Of all avian * 
name, if it be not Goodman’ s is most dines here ;_and there! 
I wish no mention of him eee hither. ” “And i in another | tter 
he says 3 “his w ritings [7. e, Knox’s letters] doo no good here; and 
therefore I doo Patker suppress them, and yet T meane iy but 
that ye should contynue in sending of them.” Sadler, i i. 532, 535. 
The editor of Sadler supposes, without any reason, t that Knox and 
Goodman were obnoxious to the court on account of t their Geneva 
discipline, and republican tenets, ‘They had both | been uilty of 
one offence, and that a very different one, I shall afterw ate have 


occasion to notice the prosecution to whieh goodman was subject: 
ed for this, upon his return to England. 


+ Sadler, i i. 540, Keith, Ap. 40. 
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gation; was always present at the “post of dan- 
ger; and by his presence, his publie discourses, and 
private advices, animated the whole body,.and de- 


feated the ranean rng eT ani to saa and disunite 
them.* POGee BR, ath Giscidar. G4 f ne ep 
~ Our Reformer was now called to wakes a share in 
a very delicate and important measure. When they 
first had recourse to arms in their own defence, the 
lords of the Congregation had no intention of mak- 
‘ing any alteration in the government, nor of assum- 
ing the exercise of the supreme authority. Even 
after they had adopted a more regular and perma- 
nent system of resistence to the measures of the 
regent, they continued to recognize the station 
which she held, presented petitions to her, and lis- 
tened respectfully to the proposals which she made, 
for removing ‘the’ — of variance. But finding 


ear Pe ol eta '% 3 

*<In bdo safoltt, sag I a not ray free to natural rest, 
pon easce of this wicked careass. Remember my last request for 
m mother, and say to Mr. George [Mr. George Bowes, his bro- 
ther-in-law] that Ihave need of a good and an assured horse; for 
great watch is laid for my apprehension, and large money promiss- 
ed till any that shall kyll me. And this part of my care now 
poured in your bosom, I cease farther to trouble you, being troubled 
myselfin body and spirit, for the troubles that be present, and ap- 
pear ‘to grow.—At mydnicht. — ; 

“Many ; things I have to writ, which now tym suffereth not but 
after, if ye mak haste with this messinger, ye shall undirstand 
more. |. R ryt I write with sleaping eis.” 
Knox’s Letter to Raylton, 23d October, 1659. Keith, Ap. 38. 
Sadler, i. i, 684, 682. 
~The letter, written with the Reformer’s own hand, is in the Bri- 
tish Museum. Cotton MSS. Calig. B. ix. f. 38. The conclusion of 
the letter, which is here printed in imitation of the original, is very 
deseriptive of the state of the writer at the time.—It appears from 
the same letter, that, amidst his other employments, he had al- 
ready begun and made considerable prog gress.in his History of the 
Reformation. 

+ See Note AA. 
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that she was fully bent upon the execution of her 
plan for subverting the national liberties, and that 
the title which she held gave her great advantages 
im carrying ow this design, they began to deliberate 
upon the propriety of adopting a different line of 
eonduct. Their sovereigns were minors, in a fo- 

reign country, and under the management) of per- 

sons who had» been the principal instruments: in 

producing all the evils of which they complain- 

ed. The queen dowager held the regency by 
the authority of Parliament; and might she not be 
deprived of it by the same authority? In the present 
state of the country, it was impossible for a free and 
regular Parliament to meet; but the greater and 
better part of the nation bad declared their: dissatis- 

faction with her administration; and was it not 
competent for them to provide for the public safety 
which was exposed to such imminent danger? These 
were questions which formed the topic of frequent 
conversation at this time. — a move LF afi io hig 

After much deliberation on this important point, a 
numerous assembly of nobles, barons, and representa- 
tives of boroughs met at Edinburgh’ on the’ 21st of 
October, to bring it to a solemn issue’ To this as- 
sembly Knox and Willock were called; and the 
question being, stated to them, they were required. 
to deliver their opinions as to the lawfulness of the 
measure. Willock, who officiated as minister of 
Edinburgh, being first asked, declared it to’ bé ‘his 
judgment, founded upon reason and scripture, that the 
power of relers was limited ; that they might. be de- 
prived of it upon-valid grounds; and that the queen 
regent having, by the fortification of Leith, and the: 
introduction of foreign troops, evinced a fixed de- 
termination to oppress and enslave the kingdom, 
might jastly be deprived of her authority, by the 
nobles and barons, the native counsellors of the 
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realm, whose petitions and remonstrances she had re- 
peatedly rejected. Knox assented to the opinion de- 
livered by his brother, and added, that the assem- 
bly might, with safe consciences, act upon it, pro- 
vided they attended io the three following things. 
first, that they did not suffer the misconduct of the 
queen regent to alienate their affections from due 
allegiance to their sovereigns, Francis and Mary : 
second, that they were not actuated in the mea- 
sure by private hatred or envy of the queen dowa- 
ger, but by regard to the safety of the common- 
wealth; and, third, that any sentence which they 
might proneunce at this time should not preclude 
her re-admission to the office, if she afterwards dis- 
covered sorrow for her conduct, and a disposition te 
submit to the advice of the counsellors of the realm. 
After this, the whole assembly, having severally 
delivered their opinions, did by a solemn deed, sus- 
pend the queen dowager from her authority as re- 
gent of the kingdom, until the meeting of a free par- 
liament ;* and, in the interval, elected a council for 
the management of publie affairs. 
\ The preachers have been hingnedi for sienna 
their advice on this question, as incompetent to per- 
sons of their character, and exposing them to unne-- 
 * Dr. Robertson says, “Tt was the work but of one day to exa- 
mine and resolve this nice problem, concerning the behaviour of 
subjects tewards a ruler who abuses his power.” But it may be 
- ebserved, that this was but the formal determination of the ques- 
tion. had been discussed among the protestants frequently be- 
fore t eeting, and, as early as the beginning of September, 
they re nearly - unanimous about it. Sadler, i.433. It should 
also be viofredayendterthe queen was only suspended from, not ab- 
salutely “ deprived of her office.” eb te yyy 
t Knox, 182—187. Alexander Gordon, binho of Galloway 
fwho had embray ed the Reformation, ) Knox, Goodman, and Wil- 
lock, were appointed to be on \ the pomeeu. for matters of religion. 
a ee i. 510, is 5 ill 
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cessary odium.* Butit is not easy to see how they 
could have been excused in refusing to deliver their 
opinion, when required by those who had submitted 
to their ministry, upon'a measure which involved a 
case of conscience, as well as a question of law and 
political right. "The advice which was actually given 
and followed is a’ matter of greater consequence, 
than the quarter from which it came. As this ‘pro- 
ceeded upon principles very different from those 
which ‘produced resistance to princes, and the limita- 
tion of their authority, under feudal governments, 
and as our Reformer has been the object of much 
‘animadversion for inculcating, these: principles, \the 
reader will pardon. another digression from the nar- 
Tativenqye. t sion: gosnew ire! seis aeeres> tenemos 

'’ Among the various causes which effected the ge. 
neral’ state of society and: government ‘in Europe, 
during the middle ages, we are particularly led: to 
notice the influence of religion: Debased by igno- 
rance and fettered by superstition, the minds of men 
were prepared to acquiesce. without examination in 
the claims of authority, and to submit .tamely to 
every yoke. ‘The genius of popery is insevery view 
friendly to slavery. The Romish court; while 
it aimed directly at the establishment of . a «spi- 
ritual despotism in the hands of ecclesiastics, con- 
tributed to rivet the chains of political servitude 
upon the people... In return for the support which 
princes yielded to its arrogant claims, it was content 
to invest them with an absolute authority over the 
bodies of their subjects... By the priestly ufiction 
performed at the coronation of kings in. the name of” 
the Holy See, a sacred character was understood to 
be communicated, which raised them to a superiori- 

r4 ; 4) Troy a 
* Spottiswood, p. 487. Keith, 104. 
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ty over, their nobility which they did. not formerly 
possess, rendered their persons inviolable, and their 
office. divine. Although the sovereign pontiffs 
claimed, and on different occasions, vemieel dealin 
power of dethroning kings, and absolving subjects 
from their allegiance, yet any attempt of this kind, 
when it proceeded from the people themselves, was 
denounced as a crime deserving the severest punish- 
ment in this world, and damnation in the next. 
Hence sprung the divine right of kings to rule inde-— 
pendently of their people, and of passive obedience 
and non-resistance to their will; under the sanction of 
which they were encouraged to sport with the lives 
and happiness of their subjects, and to indulge in 
the most tyrannical and wanton acts of oppression, 
«without the dread of resistance, or of being called 
to an account. Even in countries where the people 
were understood to enjoy certain political privileges, 
transmitted from remote ages, or wrested from their 
princes on some favourable occasions (as in England,) 
these principles were generally prevalent; and_ it 
was easy for an ambitious and powerful monarch to 
avail himself of them, to violate the rights of the 
“people with impunity, and upon a constitution, the 
forms of which were friendly to popular liberty, to 
establish an administration oetnpl tal despotic and 
arbitrary, 4 
- The contest between Papal sovereignty hinds the 
-authority of General Councils, which was carried 
‘on during the fifteenth century, struck out some 
of the radical principles of liberty, which were 
afterwards applied to political government. ‘The re- 
vival of learning, by unfolding the principles of le- 
gislation and modes of government in the republics 
of ancient Greece and Rome, gradually led to more 
liberal notions on this subject. But these were con- 
fined to a few, and had no influence upon the general 
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state of society. The spirit infused, by: philosophy: 
.and literature is too feeble and contracted to. pro- 
duce a radical reform of established | abuses; and. 
learned men. satisfied with their own superior illumi- 
nation, and the liberty of indulging their speculations, 
have generally been too indifferent or too timid to at- 
tempt the improvement of the multitude. . It is to the 
religious spirit excited during the sixteenth century, 
which spread rapidly through Europe and diffused 
itself among all classes of men, that we are chiefly 
indebted. for the propagation of the genuine principles _ 
of rational liberty, and the consequent amelioration 
of government... $7: Oat beta: rene 

Civil and eiglesinatichda tyranny were so closely 
combined, that it was impossible for men to eman-. 
cipate themselves from the latter without throwing. 
off the former ; and from arguments which establish- 
ed their religious rights, the transition was easy, and 
almost unavoidable, to disquisitions about their civil 
privileges. In those kingdoms in which the rulers 
threw off the Romish yoke, and introduced the Re- 
formation by their authority, the influence was:more. 
imperceptible and slow; and in some of them, as in 
England, the power taken from the ecclesiastical 
was thrown into the regal scale, which proved in«so 
far prejudicial to. popular liberty. But where the 
Reformation was embraced by the body of a nation, 
while the ruling powers continued to oppose it, the 
effect was visible and immediate. |The interested | 
and obstinate support which rulers gave to the old_ 
system of error and ecclesiastical tyranny, and their — 
cruel ‘persecution of all who favoured the new opi-— 
nions, drove their subjects to inquire into the just 
limits of authority and obedience. Their judgments 
once informed as to the rights to which they were 
intitled, and their consciences, satisfied . respecting 
the means which they might employ to acquire 
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them, the immense importance of the immediate ob- 
ject in view, their emancipation from religious bon- 
dage, and the salvation of themselves and their pos- 
terity, impelled them to make the attempt with an 
enthusiasm and perseverance which the mere Jove 
of civil liberty could not have inspired. - 
“In effecting that memorable revolution, which 
terminated in favour of religious and political li- 
berty in so many nations of Europe, the public 
teachers of the protestant doctrine had a principal 
influence. By their instructions and exhortations, 
they roused the people to consider their rights and 
exert their power; they stimulated timid and wary 
politicians; they encouraged and animated princes, 
nobles, and confederated states, with their armies, 
against the most formidable opposition, and under 
the most overwhelming difficulties, until their exer- 
tions were crowned with the most signal success. 
These facts are now admitted, and this honour at 
last, through the force of truth, conceded to the re- 
ligious leaders of the protestant Reformation, by 
philosophical writers, who had too Hous branded 
them as ignorant and fanatical.* | 

Our national Reformer had caught a large neetiat 
of the spirit of civil liberty. We have already advert- 
ed to the circumstance in his education which direct- 
ed his attention, at an early period, to some of its prin- 
ciples.t His subsequent studies introduced him to 
acquaintance with the maxims and modes of govern- 
ment in the free states of antiquity ;. and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that his intercourse with the re- 
publics of Switzerland and Geneva had some in- 
fluence on his political creed. Having formed his 


* Villers’s Essay oi the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation 
of Luther, Mill’s ‘Translation, p. 183, 186, 321, 327. 
t See above, p. 7—9. 
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sentiments independent of the prejudices arising” 
from established laws, long usage, and commonly 
received opinions, ‘his zeal and intrepidity prompted 
him to avow and propagate them, when others, 1é85 
sanguine and resolute, would have been restrained 
by fear, or despair of stecess.* Extensive observa- 

tion had convinced him of the glaring perv rversion of 
government in the most of the European kingdoms. 

But his principles led him to desire their retire, Ht 
their subversion. His admiration of the ‘policy of 
republics, ancient or modern, was not so grea at “or 
indiscriminate as to prevent him from ™ Separating 
the éssential principles of equity and freedom which 
they contained, from others which were ‘incompati- 
ble with monarchy. He was perfectly sensible “of 
the necessity of regular government: to the mainte: 

nance of justice ait order among mankind, and 
aware ofthe danger of setting men loose from its sa. 

jutary restraints. He uniformly inculeated, a con. 
scientions obedience to the lawful comm sits ands Of” 
rulers, and respect to their persons as well as to their’ 
authority, even when they were chargeable with va- 

rious mismanagements ; as long as they did not break 
through all the restraints of law and justice, and 
eease to ‘perform the essential duties of their office. 

- But he held that rulers, supreme as well as subor- 
dinate, were itivested with authority for the publi. 
good; that obedience was not due ‘to them in any. 
thing contrary to the divine law; that, in every 
free mr well constituted government, the law of the. 
land was superior to the will of the prince, and that 
tnferior magistrates and subjects might restrain the 
supreme magistrate from. particular illegal sit with- 

ace | prais my God (said he) I have not learned to: ery conjura- 
tion and tresoun at every thing that the godles multitude does eon- 


dem, neither yet to fear the chia that they fear.” ee 
with Murray and Maitland, Historie, p.339,. 
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veut throwing off their allegiance, or being guilty of 
vebellion ; that no class of men have an original, in. 

indefeasible right to rule over a people, 
independently of their will and consent 5 that a na- 


be ruled by laws, agreeing swith = divine, and cal. 

promote their welfare; that there is a 
mutual compact, tacit and implied, if not formal 
and explicit, between rulers and their subjects; and 
if the former shall fragrantly violate this, employ 
that power for the destruction of a commonwealth, 
which. Was committed to them for ‘its preservation 
and benefit ; in one word, if they shall become ha- 
bitual tyrants and_ notorious oppressors, that. the 
people are absolved from allegiance, have a right to 
resist them, formally to depose them from their place, 
and to elect others in their room. 

. The real power of ihe Scoitish kings was, lala 
always limited, and there are is our history, previ- 
ous tothe era of the Reformation, many instances 
of resistance to their authority. But, though these 
were pleaded as precedents on tits oceasion, it must 
be confessed that we cannot irace them to the prin- 
ciples of genuine liberty. They were the effeci, 
eitherof sudden resentment on account of some flag- 
rant, act of mal-administration, of the ambition of 
some. powerful baron, or of the jealousy with which 
the fendal aristocracy waiched over the prerogative 
of their order, The people who followed the “oe 
ards of their chiefs had little interest in the struggle, 
and derived no. benefit, from the limitations which 
were imposed. upon.their sovereign. But, at this 
time, more just and enlarged sentiments were Aiffus- 
ed through . the nation, and the idea of a common- 
wealth, ‘including the ae of the people as well as 
the privileged orders began to be entertained. Our 
Reformer. whose notions of hereditary right, whe- 
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ther in kings or nobles, were not exalted, studied 
to repress the insolence and oppression of the nobles, 
he reminded them of the original equality of men 
and the ends for which some were raised above others 5 
and he taught the people that they had sb re 
BeEVe; as well as duties to perform. RAP A ali. 
Such, in substance, were the political sentiments 
of our ‘Reformer. “With respect to female: govern- 
ment he never moved any question ‘among his 
countrymen, nor attempted to gain proselytes to 
his opinion. But the principles just stated were 
strenuously inculeated by him, and acted upon im 
Scotland in more than one instace during his life. | 
That they should, at that period, have exposed 
those who held them to the charge of treason 
from despotical rulers and their numerous satellites 5 
that they should have been. regarded with a suspi- 
cious eye by some of the learned, who had not alto- 
gether thrown off common prejudices, in an age 
when the principles of political liberty were only be- 
ginning to be understood,—is not much to be won- 
dered at. But it must excite both surprize and in- 
dignation, to find writers, in the present enlightened 
age, and under the sunshine of British: liberty | (if 
our sun is not fast going down,) expressing their ab- 
horrence of these sentiments, and exhausting upon 
their authors all the imvective and virulence of the 
- former Anti-monarcho-machi, and advocates of passive 
obedience. ‘They are essentially the principles upon 
which the free ‘constitution of Britain rests; the 
most obnoxious of them was reduced to practice at 
the memorable wra of the Revolution, when the ne- 
cessity of employing them was not more urgent or 
unquestionable, than it was at the hese errs of the 


* The authorities for this Rete of Knox's ‘politieal opiny 
ions will be found in Note BB. 
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queen regent of Scotland, and the dassiue. 5 se- 
questration of ker ‘daughter. a 


~ Thave said essentially: for I would not eee 
stood as meaning, that every proposition advanced 
by Knox, on this subject, is expressed in the most 
guarded and unexceptionable manner, or that’ all 
the cases, in which he was led to vindicate forcible 
resistance to rulers, were such as rendered it neces- 
sary, and may be pleaded as precedents in modern 

times. The political doctrines maintained at that 
time received a tincture from the spirit of the age, 

‘and were accommodated to a rude and_ unset- 

tled state of society and government. The checks 

which have since been introduced into the constitu- 
tion, and the influence which public opinion, ex- 

‘pressed by the organ of a free press, has upon 

‘the conduct of rulers, are sufficient, in ordinary 

eases, to restrain: dangerous encroachments, or af- 
ford the means of correcting them in a peaceable 

way; and have thus hassle superseded the neces- 
sity of having recourse to those desperate but’ deci- 
sive remedies which were formerly applied by an op- 
pressed and indignant people. But if ever the time 
-eome when these principles shall be generally re- 
nounced and abjured, the extinction of the boasted 
- liberty of Britain will not be far off. 

. Those who judge of the propriety of any measure 
from the success with which it is accompanied, will 
- be disposed to condemn the suspension of the queen 
regent. Soon after this step was taken, the affairs 
of the Congregation began to wear a gloomy appear- 

ance. The messenger whom they had sent to Ber- 

wick to receive a remittance from the English court, 

‘was intercepted on his return, and rifled of the trea- 
_ sure their soldiers mutinied for want of pay; they 

“were repulsed i in a premature assault upon. the forti- 
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fications of Leith, and worsted in a skirmish with the 
French troops ; the secret emissaries of the regent 
were too successful among them ; their numbers daily 
decreased ; and the remainder disunited, dispirited, 
and dismayed, came to the resolution of abandoning 
Edinburgh on the evening of the 5th of November, and 
rétreated with precipitation and disgrace to Stirling. 
- Amidst the universal dejection produced © by 
these disasters, the spirit of Knox remained unsub- 
dued. On the day after their arrival at Stirling, 
he mounted the pulpit, and delivered a discourse, ~ 
which had a wonderful effect in rekindling the 
weal and courage of the Congregation. © Their 
faces (he said) were confounded, their enemies tri- 
umphed, their hearts had quaked for fear, and still 
remained oppressed with sorrow and shame. What 
was the cause for which. God had thus dejected 
them? The situation of their affairs required plain 
language, and he would use it. In the present dis- 
tressed state of their minds, they were in danger of 
fixing upon an erroneous cause of their misfortunes, 
and of imagining that they had offended in taking 
the sword of self-defence into their hands; just as 
the tribes of Israel did when twice discomfited in 
the war which they undertook, by divine direction, 
against their brethren the Benjamites. Having di- 
vided the Congregation into two classes, those who 
had been embarked in this cause from the beginning, 
and those who had lately acceded to -it,* he pro- 
eceded to point out what he considered as blameable 
in the conduct of each; and after exhorting all to 
* Some time before this, the earl of Arran, having “eseaped 
from France, (where his lifé was in imminent danger, on aecount 
of his attachment to the reformed doctrine,) and eome into Seat- 
land, persuaded his father, the Duke of Chastelherault, to join 
the Congregation, who was followed by the most of his retainers. 
The Duke was considered as the president or chief person 
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amendment of life, prayers, and works of charity, he 
concluded with an animating address... God (he 
said) often suffered the wicked to teinegio for a 
while, and exposed his chosen congregation to 
mockery, dangers, and apparent destruction, in or- 
der to abase their self-confidence, and induce them 
to look to him for deliverance and victory. If they 
turned unfeignedly to the Eternal, he no more 
doubted that their present distress would be convert- 
ed into joy, and followed by success, than he doubi- 
ed that Israel was finally victorious over the Benja- 
mites, after being twice repulsed with ignominy. 
‘The cause in which they were engaged would, in 
spite of all opposition, prevail in Scotland. It was 
the eternal truth of the eternal God which they 
‘maintained; it might be oppressed for a time, but 
‘would ultimately triumph. 

. The audience who had entered the church in ap 
despondency left it with renovated courage. In 
the afiernoon the council met, and after prayer by 
the Reformer, unanimously agreed to dispatch Mait- 
jand to London to supplicate more effectual assist- 
ance from Elizabeth. . in the mean time, as they 
were unable to keep the field, they resolved to di- 
vide, and that the one half of the council should re- 
main at Glasgow, and the other at St. Andrews. 
Knox was appointed to attend the latter, The 
¥Freneh ‘having, in the beginning of the year 1560, 
penetrated into Fife, he encouraged that small band, 
which, under the earl of Arran, and the prior of St. 
im the reformed council, and was present at the sermon. That 
part of the discourse which related to his conduct, is a striking 
specimen of that boldness and freedom with which the ts Oe 
reproved the faults of the most powerful, a freedom which, on the 
present occasion, does not seem to have given any offence. Knox 
has preserved i in his History, (p. 194-—197,) the principal topies 


on which he insisted in this sermon, which has heen praised both 
‘by Buchanan and Robertson. 
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Andrews, bravely resisted. their progress, until the: 
appearance of the. Picts fleet, ec tio te 
make a precipitate retreat.* . fadeny 
The disaster which ee the coainstids army to 
leave Edinburgh, turned out to the advantage of 
their cause. It obliged the English court to aban- 
don the line of cautious policy which they bad hi- 
therto pursued. On the 27th of February, 4560, 
they concluded a formal treaty with the lords of the 
Congregation; and, in the beginning of April, the 
English army entered Scotland. The French troops: 
retired within the fortifications of Leith, and were 
invested by sea and land; the queen regent died in 
the eastle of Edinburgh during the siege; and the 
ambassadors of France were forced to agree toa 
treaty, by which it was provided, that the French 
troops should be removed from Scotland, an am-. 
nesty granted te all who had been engaged in the 
late resistance to the measures of the regent, their 
principal grievances redressed, and a free parliament 
called to settle the other affairs of the kingdom. | - 
During the continuance of the civil war, while the 
protestant preachers were assiduous in disseminat- 
ing the knowledge of the truth through all parts of 
the kingdom, the popish clergy used no exertions to 
counteract them. Too corrupt to think of» reform- 
ing their manners, too illiterate to be capable of de- 
janie their errors,{ they placed their forlorn. hope 
* Knox, Historie, p. 497, 204, 245, Spottiswood, p. 440. 6» 
t Leith, p. 181—444. Knox, 229-234. Spottiswood, p.4147 


~-149. The treaty was signed by the deputies on the 6th July, 


1560. 
t The French court sent into Seotland the bishop of Amiens, 


who was invested with the title of papal legate, and three doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, who gave out that they had come to eon- 
found the heretics, and thin’ back the erring Seots to the bosom 
of the thureh, by the force of argument and persuasion. Lesley 
hoasts of their success ; but it appears that these foreign divines, 
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upon the success of the French arms, and looked 
forward to the issue of the contest, as involving the 
establishment or the ruin of their religion. One 
attempt they, indeed, made to recover their lost re- 
putation, and support their sinking cause, by reviv- 
ing the stale pretence of miracles wrought at the 
shrines of their saints.* But the detection of the 


imposture exposed them to derision, and was the oc-. 


casion of their losing a person, who, by his learning 
and integrity, was the greatest ornament of their 
party.t 

The treaty, which put an end to hostilities, made 
no settlement respecting religious differences; but, 


on that very account, it was fatal to popery.t The. 


instead of disputing with the hereties, confined themselves to the 
more easy task of instructing the Scottish clergy in the canonical 
methed of purifying the churches which had been polluted by the 
profane worship of the protestants. Spottiswood, 133, 134. 
Keith, 102. Sadler says that the bishop came « to curse, and 
also” to dispute with the protestants, and to reconcile hea if it 
wolbe.” Vol. i. 470. 

* The farce referred to was acted at the chapel of iavttttolts near 
Musselburgh (during the course of the year 1559,) in the pre- 


sence of a great concourse of people, collected by previous intima- 


tion from different parts of the country to witness it. A young 
man, said to have been blind from his youth, was brought upon 
the stage by the priests and friars, who, after performing a num- 
ber of ceremonies, accompanied with prayers, ahora him to 
the use of his sight, to the astonishment ofthe spectators. A gen- 
tleman of Fife, who happened to be present at the time, suspect- 


ing the fraud, persuaded the young man to follow him, and drew 


from him the sceret, that he had eonnterfeited blindness at the de- 
sire of the friars; which the gentleman immediately published in 
the most open manner. Row’s MS. Historie, p. 356, of a copy 
transcribed anno 1726. A full account of the pretended miracle 
and its detection was ivserted in the Weekly Magazine for June 
1772, which has been lately republished in Scott’s History of the 
Seottish Reformers, p. 159—162. 

t This was Mr. John Row, of whom] shall afierwards have oe- 
casion to speak more particular! y: 

+The English ambassadors, ina letter to Elizabeth, say: 

GR 
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| power was left inthe; hands of the protestants. _ The 
Roman Catholic worship was almost. univeraally . de- 
serted through the kingdom, except in those places 
which had been occupied: by the regent and her fo- 
reign auxiliaries ; and no provision was made. for 
its restoration. The firm hold which it once. had. of 
the opinions. and affections of the people. was com- 
pletely loosened ; it was supported by force alone ; 
and the moment that the French troops embarked, 
that fabric, which had stood for ages-in Scotland, 
fell to the ground. Its feeble and dismayed priests 
ceased, of their own accord, from the celebration of 
its rites; and the reformed service was peaceably 
set up, wherever ministers could be found to per- 
form it. .The parliament, when it met, had_ little 
else to do respecting religion, than to sanction what 
the nation had previously adopted. 

Thus did the reformed religion advance in Scoi- 
eon from small beginnings, and amidst great. op- 
position, until it attained a legal establishment. Be- 
sides the secret benediction which acconpanicd, the 
labours of the preacl:ers and eonfessors of the truth, 
the serious and inquisitive reader will trace the hand 
of Providence, in that concatenation of events which 
contributed to its rise, preservation, and increase ; 
in the over-ruling of the caprice, the ambition, the 
avarice, and the interested policy of princes and ca- 





“Two things have bene ta whott (too hot) for the Freneh to 
meddle withal; and therefore they be passed, and left as they 
found them. The first is the-matter of religion, which is here 
as freely, and rather more earnestly (as I the Secretary thynk) 
receaved than in England: a hard thyng now to alter, as it is 
planted. ” Haynes, p. 352. Dr. Wotton, Dean of Windsor, i is 
one of the subseribers of this letter; but as it would rather have 
been too much for him to say that religion was more earnestly re- 
eeived in Scotland than in England, the Seeretary : sete vouches 
for that fact. 
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binets, many of whom had nothing less i in view than 
to favour that Peet on they were so instramental 
in promoting. — silat 

~The breach ewttey VIII. of England with the 
Romish See, awakened the attention of the inhabi- 
tants of the northern part of the island to a contro- 
versy, which had hitherto been carried on at too 
great a distance to interest them, and led not a few 
to desire a reformation more improved than the mo- 
del which he had held out to them. The premature 
death of James V. of Scotland was favourable to 
these views; and during the short period in which 
they received the countenance of civil authority, 
at the commencement of Arran’s regency, the 
seeds of the reformed doctrine were so widely spread, 
and had taken such deep root, as to be able to re- 
sist the violent measures which the regent, after his 
recantation, employed to extirpate them. Those 
who were driven from the country by persecution 
found an asylum’ in England, under the decidedly 
protestant government of Edward VI. After his 
death, the alliance of England with Spain, and of 
Scotland with France, the two great contending 
powers on the continent, prevented any concert be. 
tween the two courts which might have proved fatal 
to the protestant religion in Britain. While the 
cruelties of the English queen drove preachers into 
Scotland, the political schemes of the queen regent 
induced her to favour the protestants, and connive 
at the propagation of their opinions. At the criti- 
cal moment when she had accomplished her favour- 
ite designs, and was preparing to crush the Refor- 
mation, Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, 
who, from motives of policy uo less than religion, 
was inclined to Support the Scottish reformers. The 
princes of Lorrain, who, by the accession of Fran- 
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cis II. had obtained the sole direction of the French 
court, were resolutely. bent on their suppression, and 
being at peace with Spain, seemed to have it in their 
power to turn the whole force of the empire against 
them; but at this very time, those intestine dissentions, 
which continued so long to desolate France, broke 
out, and forced them to accede to that treaty, which 
put an end to the French influence, and Roman Cath- 
olic religion, in Scotland. 
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FROM HIS SETTLEMENT AS MINISTER OF EDINBURGH, | 
_ AY THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REFORMATION, ANNO 
4560, To HIS ACQUITTAL, FROM A CHARGE OF TREA- 
SON, BY THE PRIVY COUNCIL, ANNO 1563. 


Ty the assignation of ministers to the different parts 
of the kingdom, a measure which engaged the at- 
tention of the protestants immediately after the 
proclamation of peace, the temporary arrangements 
formerly made were, in general, confirmed ; and. our 
Reformer resumed his station as minister of Edin- 
burgh. During the month of August, he was employ- 
ed in composing the protestant Confession of Faith, 
which was presented to the Parliament, who ratified 
it,* and abolished the papal jurisdiction and worship. 

The organization of the reformed church was not 
yet completed. Hitherto The Book of Common 


* When the confession was read in Parliament, all who had any 
objections to it were called upon to state them, and ample liberty 
allowedthem. The protestant ministers were in the house, stand- 
ing prepared to defend it. Another day was appointed, on which 
it was read artiele by article. The earl of Athole, with lords Som- 
erville and Borthwick, were the only persons who voted against it, 
assigning this truly catholic reason, We will beleve as our forefath- 
eris belevit. “ The bischopisspak nothing.” The earl Marischal 
protested, that if any of the ecclesiastical estate afterwards opposed 
this confession, they should not be entitled to eredit, but he regard- 
ed as seeking their own commodity, and not the truth, secing, after 
long advisement, they could make no objection toit. Knox, 253, 
254. Spottiswood, 150. Keith is at a great loss to account for, and 
exeuse the silence of the popish dignitaries (to whom he is uniform- 
ly partial ;) and he was obliged to retract one apology which he 
had made for them, viz. that they were liindered from speaking by 
threatenings, History, p. 149, 150, 488, note (a.) 
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Order, agreed upon by the English church at Ge- 
neva, had been chiefly followed as a directory for 
worship and government. But this having” been 
compiled for the use of a single congregation (com- 
posed too, for the most part, of men of education,) 
was found inadequate for an extensive church, | éon- 
sisting of a multitude ‘of confederated congregations. 
Sensible of the great importance of ecclesiastiéal 
polity, for the maintenance of order, the preservation 
of purity of dotrine and morals, and the general 
flourishing of religion in the kingdom, our Refor- 
mer, at an early period, called the attention of the 
protestants to this subject, and urged its speedy set- 
tlement.* In consequence of this, the lords of the 
privy council appointed him, and other five mini- 
sters, to draw out such a plan as they judged most 
agreeable to scripture, and conducive to the ad- 
vancement of religion. They met accordingly, and 
with great pains, and much unanimity, formed the 
book, which was afterwards called The First Book 
of Discipline.t+ ; 
As our Reformer had a chief hand in the compila- 
tion of this book, and wis okt is es it = ‘it 


ti D349 

* Knox, Historie, p. 237. ian t9% 

+ © The ministers (says Row) took not their acapiale from 
any kirk in the world, no, not from Geneva; but laying God’s 
word before them, made reformation aecurdige thereto.” In 
drawing up this book, the compilers divided the different heads 
among them. They afterwards met together, and examined them 
with ‘great pains, much reading, and meditation, with earnest 
in calling on the name of God. The book was approved by the 
General Assembly, after some articles, which were thought too 
large, were abridged. Row’s MS. Historie, p.12,16,17. The 
assembly referred to was probably the convention mentioned by 
Knox, (Historie, p. 264, 295,) which met 5th Jan. 15641. The first 
General Assembly appointed a meeting to be held at that time, 
{Buik of the Uuiversall Kirk, p. 3,) but there is no account of 
its proceedings in any register which I have had access to see. 
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may not be altogether foreign to the object of the 
present work, to give a slight sketch of the form 
order of the church of Scotland, at the first esta- 
niiahetent of the Reformation. Some more minute 
particulars, which are not generally known, shall be 
thrown into the notes. 

The ordinary and ninmimeleh office-bearers of the 
chureh were of four kinds : the minister or pastor, to 
whom the preaching of the gospel and administra- 
tion of the sacraments belonged; the doctor er 
, teacher, whose province it was to interpret scripture, 
and confute errors (including those who taught the- 
ology in schools and universities ;) the ruling elder, 
who assisted the minister in exercising ecclesiastical 
discipline and government; and the deacon, who had 
the special oversight of the revenues of the chureh 
and t the poor. But besides these, it was found ne- 
cessary at that time, to employ some persons in 
extraordinary. and temporary charges. As there 
were not a sufficient number of ministers to supply 
the different parts of the country, that the people 
: might not be altogether destitute of public worship 
and instruction, serious persons were appointed to 
read the scriptures and the common prayers. These 
were called readers. If they advanced in knowledge, 
they were encouraged to add a few plain Wiarin: 
tions to the reading of the scriptures. tu this case 
they were called exhorters ; but they were examined 
and adunditestye before entering upon this employment. 


In th the copy -of the First Book of Discipline, published (by Cald- 
erwood, I believe,) anno 1621, p..23, 70, and in Dunlop’s Confes- 
sions, il. 517, 605, it is said that the order for compiling it was 
given on the 29th April, 1560; and that it was finished by them 
on the 20th May following. But as the eivil war was not then 
concluded, Tam inclined to prefer the account which Knox gives, 
that it was undertaken subsequent to the meeting of Parliament 
in. Angust, that year. Historie, p. 236. 
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The same cause gave rise to another temporary, 
expedient. Instead of fixing all the ministers in par- 
ticular charges, it was judged proper, after supply- 
ing the principal towns, to assign to the rest the su- 
perintendence of a large district, over which they 
were appointed regularly to itinerate, for the. pur- 
pose: of preaching, planting churches, and _inspeet- 
ing the conduct of ministers, exhorters, and readers. 
These were called superintendents. 'The number ori- 
ginally proposed was ten; but owing to the scarcity 
of proper persons, or rather the want of necessary 
funds, there were never more than six appointed. 
The deficiency was supplied by commissioners or vi- 
sitors, appointed from time to time by the. General 
Assembly. DAP 

‘The mode of admission to all. these offices was by 
the free election of the people,* examination of the 
candidate, and public admission, accompanied with 
prayer and exhortation.t The affairs of each con- 
gregation were managed by the minister, elders, and 
denen; who constituted the session, which met 
once a week, or oftener. 'There was a meeting call- 
ed the weekly exercise, or prophesying, held in every 
considerable town, consisting of the ministers, ex- 
horters, and learned men in the vicinity, for ex- 
pounding the scriptures. This was afterwards con- 
verted into the presbytery, or classical assembly. The 
superintendent met with the ministers and delegat- 


ed elders of his district, twice ‘a-year in the provin- 


cial synod, which took cognizance of ecclesiastical 
affairs within its bounds. And the general assembly, 
which was composed of ministers and elders com- 


* Dunlop’ 3 Confessions, ii. 524, 526, 545, 577, 638, 639. 

+ Imposition of hands at the ordination of ministers was not 
practised in Scotland at the beginning of the Reformation. It 
was, however,- ‘appointed to be used ba the Second Book of Disci- 
pline. Dunlop, ii. 529, 768, 769. 
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roy yeaa from the different parts of the kingdom, 

the interests of the whole national church. “Pub. 
lic worship was conducted according to the Book of 
Common Order, with a few variations. * 

The compilers of the Fi irst Book of Discipline paid 
particular attention to the state of education. They 
ret uired that a ‘school should be erected in every 
parish, for the instruction of youth in the principles 
of religion, grammar, and the Latin tongue. They 
pro osed that a college should be erected in every 
«“ ‘notable town,” in which logic and rhetoric should 
be taught along with the learned languages. They 
seem to have had it in their eye to revive aS system 
adapt in some of the ancient republics, in which 

e youth were considered as the property of the 
a lic rather than of their parents, by obliging the 
nobility and gentry to educate their arte 
and providing, at the public expence, for the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor who discovered talents 
for learning. Their regulations for the three national 
universities discovered an enlightened regard to the 
interests of literature, and may suggest hints which 
deserve attention in the present age.t If they’ were 
not carried into effect, the blame cannot be imputed 
to the reformed ministers, but to those persons who, 
through avarice, defeated the execution of their plans. 
But even as matters stood, and notwithstanding the 
confusions i in which the country was involved, learn- 
ing continued to make great progress in Scotland, 
from this period to the close of the cemtury. 

“We are ready to form very false and exaggerated 
notions of the rudeness of our ancestors. _ Perhaps 


* See Note CC. 
+ First Book of Diseipline, Chap. vii. Dunlop, 31. 547—564. 
2 
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some Ae our - literati, who. retreats such a ‘aiminative 
idea of the taste and learning of those times, might 
be surprised, if. they could be set down at the table 
of one of our Scottish reformers, surrounded with | a 
circle of his children and pupils, where the conversa- 
tion was all carried | on in French, and the. chapter of 
the Bible, at family worship, was read by the boys in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French. Perhaps they 
might have blushed, if the book had been put into 
their hands, ‘and they had been required to perform a 
part of the exercises. It is certain, however, that this 
was the common practice in the house of Mr. John 
Rowe, winister of Perth, with whom many of the 
nobility and gentry boarded their children, for their 
instruction in the Greek and Hebrew languages, the 
knowledge of which he contributed to spread through 
the kingdom. Nor was the improvement of our 
native tongue neglected at this time.* aD 
Judicious as its plan was, and well adapted to pro- 
mote the interests of religion and learning in the na- 
tion, the Book of Discipline, when presented to the 
Privy Council, was coldly received, and its formal 
ratification evaded. This did not arise from. any dif- 
ference of sentiment between them and the minis- 
ters respecting ecclesiastical government, but part-. 
ly from aversion to the strict discipline. which it ap- 
pointed to be exercised against vice, and partly from 
reluctance to comply with its requisition for the ap- 
propriation of the revenues of the popish church to 
the support of the new religious and literary esta- 
blishment.+ However, it was subscribed by the 
greater part of the members of the councils and as 
the grounds of prejudice against it were well known, 
it was submitted unto by the nation, and carried 


* See Note DD, +See Note EE. 
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into € effect in all its principal cco veinaial, ee 
ine ns.* rule 
The first General Assembly of the rofoeeedt ea 
of Scotland, sat down at Edinburgh on. the 20th i 
“December 41560. It consisted of forty members, « on- 
Ware of ‘whom were ministers. {+ Knox was one of 
; and he. ‘awed to sit in most of its meet- 
ing “aut the time of his death. Their deliberations 
e conducted at first with great simplicity and 
Sia ty: It is a singular circumstance, that they 
had seven different meetings without a president or 
“moderator. But as the number of members. increas- 
ed, and business became more complicated, a mo- 
derator was appointed to be chosen at every meet- 
‘ing; he was invested with authority to maintain or- 
der; and regulations were enacted concerning the 
constituent members of the court, the causes which 
ought to come before them, and the order of proce- 
dure.{ 
In the close of this year our Reformer suffered a 
heavy domestic loss, by the death of his valuable 
_ wife, who, after sharing in the hardships of her hus- 
‘band’s exile, was fommavel from him when he had 
‘obtained a comfortable settlement for his family.6 
He was left with the charge of two young children, 
in addition to his other cares. His mother-in- law 
was still with him; but though he took pleasure in 
her religious company, the dejection of mind to 
which she was subject, and which all his efforts coul ld 
_ never ‘completely cure, rather increased than light- 
ened his burden.|| His acute feelings were severe- 
_ * Knox, Historie, p. 256, 257, 295,296. Keith, 296, 497. Dun- 
Jop, ii. 606—608. 
+ Buik of the Universal Kirk, p. 2. MS. Adv. Lib. Keith, 498. 
See Note FF. § Knox, Historie, p. 260. 
| Preface to a Letter, added to An Answer to a Letter of a Je- 
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ly wounded by this stroke; but he. endeavoured to 
moderate his grief by the consolations. aultioh he.ad- 
‘ministered to ‘others, | and by application to public 
duties. ‘He had the. satisfaction of. receiving, “on 
this oceasion, a letter from his much respected. friend 
Calvin, i in which expressions of great esteem for his 
deceased partner ‘were ‘mingled with. condolence. for 
his Joss.# T may take this opportunity of mention- 
ing, that Knox, with the consent of his brethren, con- 
sulted the Genevan reformer. upon several, difficult 
questions which occurred respecting. the. settlement 
of the . Scottish ‘Reformation, and that a ‘number of 
letters passed between them on this subject. tiremel ine 
Anxieties on a. public account were felt by Knox 
along. with his domestic distress. _ The Reformation. 
had Eerie advanced with a success equal to his 
“most. sanguine ‘expectations ; ; and, at this time, no 
opposition was publicly made to the new establish- 
ment. But matters were still in a very critical state, 
a There was a party in the nation, by no means. incon- 
siderable i in numbers and power, who remained ad- 
dicted to popery 5 ; and, though they had given way 
to the torrent, they anxiously waited for. an opportu. 
nity to embroil the country in another civil war, for 
the restoration of ‘the ancient religion, Queen d ary, 
and her husband the king of France, had refused t to 
yatify the late treaty, aa had dismissed the, deputy, 
sent by the Parliament, with | marks of. the highest 


suit, named Tyrie, be Johne Knox. ilies ahs ican Do. 
P57 2. » * } ‘odd BO OS. 2S Reed 

* Calvini E pistols, p.150, apud Ope: tome ix. * Viduitas 
tua mihi, ut debet, tristis etacerba est. Uxorem nactus eras Cui 
non reperiuntur passim similes,? &e. Ina letter fo Christ. Good- 
man. written at the same time, Calvin says, “ Fratrem nostrum 
Knoxum, etsi non parum doleo suavissima uxore fuisse privatum, 
gaudeo tamen ejus morte non ita fuisse afflictum, quin strenue 
operam suam Christo et eeclesiz impendat.” Ibid. 

+ See Note GG, 
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sure at the innovations which they had pre- 
to introduce. . A new army was acer in 
a emcees ‘of Scotland: against the 
es Were sent, in the mean time, to 
So al cn we Roman ‘Catholics ;— ‘amide Fa 

doubtful if the queen of ‘England would subject 
herself to new expence and odiam, by Siig g co 

against’ second atiack.* 
The danger ‘was not “unpereeived ” our Refor 
Oe exerted “himself to “prepare his country- 
ine impressing their minds with a due sense 
and exciting ‘them | speedily to complete ‘the 
rlement of ‘religion f throughout the - ‘kingdom 

he was persuaded, would’ prove the vide. 

; val | bulwark against the assaults of their adversaries. 
‘Inthe state in which the minds of men then were, 
a ‘admonitions were listened. to by many ie ny had 

nerly | treated them with indifference} — 

cneancne adn blew over in - consequetice pin ‘the 
death of the French king 3 but this necessarily led to 
a “measure which involved the Scottish protestants in 
a new struggle and exposed the’ refor med church to 
dangers less obvious and striking, but, on that account. 

. not les ‘to be dreaded than open violence ‘and hostility. 
‘This was the invitation given by the protestant nobi- 
lity to their 3 young queen, who, on the {9th of August, 
1564, arrived in “Scotland, and assumed the reins of 

government into her own hands. 

_The,education which Mary had received in ate 
whatever embellishments it added to her beauty, was 
the very worst’ which can be conceived, for fitting 
her to rule her native country, i in the present juncture, 
Of a. temper naturally , yiolent, the devotion which 

* ease’ 287, : 258. Macauley} 3265 327. Baidtions Aven, 
451. Keith, 154, 157. + Knox, 260. 
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she had been accustomed to see paid to her personal 
charms, rendered her incapable of bearing contradic- 
tion.* Habituated to the splendour and gallantry 
of the most luxurious and dissolute court in Europe, 
she could not submit to those restraints which the 
severe manners of her subjects imposed; and while 
the freedom of her behaviour gave offence to them, 
_ she could not conceal the antipathy and disgust which 
she felt at theirs.t Full of high notions of royal prero- 
gative, she regarded the late proceedings in Scot- 
land as a course of rebellion against her authority. 
Every means was employed, before she left France, 
to strengthen the blind attachment to the Roman 
Catholic religion, in which she had been nursed 
from her infancy, and to inspire her with aversion 
to the religion which had been embraced by her 
subjects. She was taught that it would be the great 
glory. of her reign to reduce her kingdom to the obe- 
dience of the Romish See, and co-operate with the 
popish princes on the continent in extirpating here- 
sy. If she forsook the religion in which she had 
been educated, she would forfeit their powerful 
friendship; if she persevered in it,,she might de- 
pend upon their assistance to enable her to chastise 
her rebellious subjects, and prosecute her claims to 
the English crown against a heretical usurper. 

With these fixed prepossessions, Mary came. into 


* Mr. Hume’s letter, printed in the Life of Dr. Robertson, apud 
History of Scotland, vol. 1.25. Tond. 1809.’ Andersoi’s Collec- 
tions, vol. iv. part isp. 74; 72, 74, 79. fe i 

+ “ How sone that ever her French fillokes, fidlars, and utheris of 
that band gat the hous alone, thair mycht be sene skipping not 
veray comelie for honest wemen. Her comune talk was in secrete, 
that sche saw nothing in Scotland bot gravity, quhilk repugned 
altogidder to her nature, for sche was broeht up in joyeusetic.”” 
yh Historie, p. 294. 
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Scotlar 1d, and she adhered to them with si ngular 
verti Rit to the end of her life. To examine { the 
sl jects of controversy between the papists and pro- 
ake ane the view of ascertaining on what ‘side 
the trath days. to hear the preachers, or admit them 
to state the gr grounds of their faith, even in the pre- 
sence of ‘the Rast whom she had brought along 
with her ; to do any thing, which might eat, to a’ 
doubt in her mind respecting the r eligion i in which 
she had been brought up, she had formed. an unal- 
terable determination to_ avoid., _As the "protestants 
were at present in possession of the power, it was 
necessary for her to temporize; but she resolved to 
withhold her ratification of the late proceedings, and 
to embrace. the first favourable. opportunity to over. 
turn them, and re-establish the ancient system.* 








’ 


. See "Phroleortol’s conference with Mary, before she left 
Franee. Knox, “Historie, 275—277. Keith, History, 164— 
167. Life of ishop Lesley, apud Anderson’s Collections, i. 4. iii. 
9. The letters of the: Cardinal de St. Croix (ambassador from the 
Pope S the court of France.) extraeted from the Vatican library, 
afford : a striking demonstration of the intentions of the queen. St. 
Croix ites to Cardinal Borromeo, that the Grand Priorof France 
one 0 ary’s uncles) and Mons. Danville had arrived from Seot- 

on the 17th November, (1564,) and brought information, 1 that 
the queen was going on suceessfully to the surmounting of all op- 
position to her in that kingdom. Being informed one day that 
some hereties had extinguished the candles on her altar, she re- 
paired to the chapel, and having ascertained the fact, commanded 
a baron, one of the most powerful and most addicted to Lutheran- 
ism, to re-light the candles, and place them on the altar: in 
which she wasinstantly obeyed. After relating another instance 
‘of herspirited conduct against the magistrates of a certain borough 
who had banished the popish priests, the Cardinal adds: “ by 
these means she has acquired g greater authority and power, for 
enabling: gz her to restore the ancient religion ;” “ con che acquesta 
tutta via maggior autorita et forze, per posser restituer en quel 
regno l’antica religione.  — Aymon’s Synodes Nationaux des 
Eglises Reformees } France, tom. i. p. 17,18, 
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‘The reception which she. met with on her fitst ar- 
rival in Scotland was flattering; but. an occurrence. 
which took place soon. after, damped. the joy. which 
had been expressed, and. prognosticated, future jea-. 
lousies and confusion. Resolved. to. give her sub- 
jects an early proof of her firm determination to, ad- 
here to the Roman Catholie worship, Mary directed 
‘preparations to. be made for the celebration of:a, so- 
lemn mass in the chapel of Holyroodhouse, on the 
first Sunday after her arrival. So great was the hor- 
ror with which the protestants viewed. this service, 
and the alarm which they felt at finding it counte- 
nanced by their queen, that the first rumour. of the 
design excited violent murmurs, which would have 
burst into an open tumult, had not the leaders in- 
terfered, and by their authority repressed the zeal 
of the multitude. Knox, from regard to public tran- 
quility, and to avoid giving offence to the queen 
and her relations, at the present juncture, used his 
influence in private conversation to allay the fer- 
vour of the more zealous, who were ready to pre- 
vent the service by force. But he was not less 

alarmed at the precedent than the rest of his breth- 

ren; and having exposed the evil of idolatry in his 
sermon on the following Sabbath, he said, that 
‘fone mess was more fearfull unto him, then if 
ten thousand armed enemies wer landed in ony parte 
of the epee of purpose to suppres the hole reli- 
gioun.”’* 

At this day, we are apt to be struck seldda enue 
at the conduct of our ancestors, to treat their fears 
as Visionary, or at least highly exaggerated, and sum- 
marily to pronounce them guilty of the same into- 
lerance of which they complained in their adversa- 
ries. Peseecution for conscience’ sake is so odious, 

= 


* Knox, Historie, p. 284—2s87. 
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the least ‘approach to it is so dangerous, that we 
we can never express too great detestation 
f any measure which involves it. But let us be 
just as well as liberal. A little reflection upon the 
circumstances in which our reforming forefathers 
were placed, may serve to abate our astonishment, 
and qualify our censures. They were actuated, it 
is true, by a strong abhorrence of popish idolatry, 
and unwilling to suffer the land to be again polluted 
with it. But they were influenced also by a proper 
regard for their own preservation ; and neither were 
their fears demelful, nor their precautions unneces- 
SAPY I) votre 
_ The warmest friends of sstdthtioln and liberty of 
conscience (some of whom will not readily be charged 
with protestant prejudices) have agreed, that perse- 
cution of the most sanguinary kind was inseparable 
from the system and spirit of popery which was af 
that time dominant in Europe; and they cannot 
deny the inference, that the profession and propa- 
gation of it were, on this account, justly subjected to 
penal restraints, as far, at least, as was requisite to 
event it from obtaining the ascendancy, and re- 
tea the bloody scenes which it had already exhi- 
bited.* The protestants of Scotland had these scenes 
before their eyes, and fresh in the*~ recollection ; and 
criminal indeed would they have been, if, under 
a false security, and by listening to the Syren song 
of toleration (by which their adversaries, with no 
we are aypes: than artifice, now attempted to lull 





4 Bayle, Commentaire Philosophique, tome i. pref. xiv. part ii. 
chap. V. p- 343, 347. Anno 1686, and Critique Generale de Vhis- 
toire da Calvinisme, P. 4186, 50i—519. Hume’s Hist. of Engs 
land, vol. vii. ehap. i. p. 24. Lond. 4793, 12mo. Robertsen’s 
History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 62, 143, 352. Lond, 1809. See 
also Note HU, at the end of this Life. 
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them asleep,) they had suffered themselves to be 
thrown off their guard, and neglected. to provide 
against the most distant approaches of the danger by 
which they were threatened. Could they be igno- 
vant, of the perfidious, barbarous, and. unrelenting 
cruelty with which protestants were treated in every 
Roman Catholic kingdom? in, France, where so 
many of their brethren had been put to death, un- 
der. the influence of the relations of their queen; in 
the. Netherlands, where such multitudes, had been 
tortured, beheaded, hanged, drowned, or buried 
alive; in England, where the flames of persecution 
were but lately extinguished, and in Spain, where 
they continued to blaze? Could they haye forgot 
what had taken place in their, own, country, or the 
perils from which they had themselves narrowly 
escaped? ‘God forbid! (exclaimed. the lords of the 
ptivy council, in the presence of queen Mary, at-a 
time when they were not disposed to offend her) 
*‘ God forbid ! that the lives.of the. faithful stood, in 
the power of the papists: for just. experience has 

faught us what cruclty is in, their hearts.”"%)) s:geteot 
; Nor. was this an event so improbable, as to render 
the most jealous precautions unnecessary. The rage 
for. conquest, on the continent, was now converted 
into a rage for proselytism ; and. steps had already 
been. taken towards forming that league, among the 
Catholic, princes, which had for. its object. the uni- 

ver a extermination of the protestants. The Scots 
queen was passionately addicted to the intoxicating 
cup of which so many of “the kings of 1 the earth 
had drunk.” ‘There were numbers in the nations ‘Si- 
milarly disposed, The liberty taken by. the queen 
would ta be demanded for all who declared paral 






* Knox, Historie, p. 3af,0 5 mast 
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selves Catholics. Many of those who had hitherto 
ranged under the protestant standard were lukewarm 
in the cause ; the zeal of others had already suffer- 
eda sensible abatement ;* and it was to be feared, 
that the favours of the court, and the blandishments 
of an artful and engaging princess would make prose- 
lytes of some, and lull others into a dangerous securi- 
ty, while designs were carried on pregnant with ruin 
to the religion and liberties of the nation. It was in 
this manner that some of the most wise persons in 
the country reasoned, and, had it not been for the 
uncommon spirit which at that time existed among 
the reformers, there is every reason to think that 
their predictions would have been verified. 
~ To those who compare the conduct of the Seot- 
tish’ protestants on this occasion, to the intolerance 
of Roman Catholies, I would recommend the foi- 
lowing statement of a sensible French author, who 
had formed a more just notion of these transactions 
than many of our own writers. “‘ Mary (says he) 
was brought up in France, accustomed to see pro- 
testants burned to death, and instructed in the 

yaxims of her uncles, the Guises, who maintained 
x. it was necessary to exterminate, without mercy, 
the pretended reformed. With these dispositions 
she arrived in Scotland, which was wholly reform- 
ed, with the exception of a few lords. The king- 
dom receive her; acknowledge her as their queen, 
oa" pia her in wi things according to the laws of 


rd 
K Knox, Historie, ‘i 282, 283, 285, 287 : 

“+ Several of the above considerations, along with others, are 
forcibly stated in a letter of Maitland to Cecil, writien a short 
eg before queen Mary’s arrival in Seotland. Keith, App. 92— 

_ That sagacious, but supple and versatile a, was 
wee the first to realize some of his own predictions. ‘That such 
fears were very general in the nation appears also from a letter 
of Randolph. Robertson, App. No. 5, 
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the country. 1 maintain ‘that, in the ‘state of men’s 
spirits at that time, if a. Huguonot queen had come 
to take possession of a Roman Catholic kingdom, 
with the equipage with which Mary came to Scot- 
land, the first thing they would have done, would 
have been to arrest her; and if she had persevered 
in her religion, they would have procured her de- 
gradation by the Pope, thrown her into the Inquisi- 
tion, and burned her as a heretic: 'There is not an 
honest man who dare deny this.”* After all, it is 
surely unnecessary to apologize, for the restrictions 
which our ancestors were desirous of imposing on 
queen Mary, to those who approve of the ‘present 
constitution of Britain, which excludes every papist 
from the throne, and according to which the reign- 
ing monarch, by setting up mass in’ his chapel, 
would virtually forfeit his crown. Is popery more 
dangerous now than it was two hundred and) fifty 
years ago? 0) A cath ote ih ete di bia 
Besides his feats for the common cause, Knox had 
grounds for apprehension as to his personal safety. 
The queen was peculiarly incensed against him on 
account of the active hand which he had in the late 
revolution ; the popish clergy who left the kingdom 
represented him as the ringleader of her factious sub- 
jects; and she had signified, before she left France, 
that she was a LE he should be punished. 
His book against na anl- phen yen was most pro- 


* Histoire du Calvinisme et celle du Papen mises en  Paral- 
lele ; ou Apologie pour les Reformateurs pour la Reformation, et 
pour les Reformez, teme i. 334. A, Rotterdam, 1683, - Ato. The 
affirmation of this writer is completely. supported by the well- 
known history of Henry 1V, of France (not to mention other instan- 
ces 5) wow recantation of Calvinism, although it smoothed his 
way tothe throne, was never able to effeet the indelible stigma 
of his former heresy, to secure the affections of his Roman Catholig 
subjects, or to avert from his breast the consecrated poignard of 
the assassin. 
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bably the ostensible charge on which he was to be 
prosecuted ; and accordingly we find him making 
application through the English resident at Edin- 
burgh, to secure the fayour .of Elizabeth, rea- 
sonably fearing that she might be induced to abet 
the. proceedings against _ am on this head.* But 
whatever perils he apprehended, from the per- 
sonal presence of the queen, either to the public or 
to himself, he used not the smallest influence to pre- 
vent her being invited home. On the contrary, he 
concurred with his brethren in this measure, and.in 
defeating a scheme which the duke of Castelhe- 
rault, under the direction of the archbishop of Sts 
Andrews, had formed to exclude her from the go- 
vernment.; But when the prior of St. Andrews was 
sent to France with the invitation, he urged that 
her desisting from the celebration of mass should be 
one of the conditions. of her. return; and when. he 
found him and the rest of the council disposed to 
one her this liberty within her own chapel, he 


ine ‘s Randolph to Ceeil, oth Aug. 1564. Robertson, Appendix, 
‘No.5. See also Keith, 190. A letter of Maitland to Cecil of the 
‘same date, published by Haynes, p. 369, seems to refer to the 
same design, whichI mention the rather to correet (what appears 
to me) an error in the transcription. “ I wish to God the first 
warre may be planely intended against them by Know, for so sholit 
it be manifest that the popprpering off religion was ment; but I 
‘fear more the will proceed tharunto by indirect meanes : And 
nothing for us 80 dangerouse as temporizing.” 'Lhis seems alto- 
gether diintelligthle 5 3 but if the words printed in Ltalies are 
transposed, and | we thus, “ by them against Knox,’? they will 
make sense, correspond with the strain of the letter, and with the 
fact mentioned by Randolph i in his letter written on the same day. 
Maitland expresses his fears that Mary would have recourse to 
crafty measures for undermining their cause, instead of perse- 
" yering in the design which she had avowed of ysing viole nes 
against Knox. 
v + Knox, Histories 269. 
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predicted that ‘her liberty would be their thral- 
dom.2?%: cd teenth (Ont so aes o lDEbs Lae A 
Soon after her arrival, queen Mary, whether of 
her own accord or by advice is uncertain, sent for 
Knox to the palace, and held a long conversation 
with bim, in the presence of her brother, the prior 
of St. Andrews. She seems to have expected to awe 
him into submission by her authority, if not to con- 
found him by her arguments.’ But the bold free- 
dom with which he replied to all her charges, and 
vindicated his own conduct, convinced her that the, 
ove expectation was not more vain than the other ; 
and the impression which she wished to make ‘was 
left on her own mind. She accused him of raising 
her subjects against her mother and herself; of writ- 
ing a book against her just authority, which (she 
said) she would cause the most learned in Europe 
io answer ; of being the cause of sedition and blood- 
sled when he was in England; and of accomplish- 
ing his purposes by magical arts. — hl i 
'To these heavy charges Knox replied, that, if to 
teach the truth of God in sincerity, to rebuke ido- 
einen exhort a people to worship God accord- 
ing to his word, were to excite subjects to rise 
against their princes, then he stood convicted of that 
crime; for it had pleased God to employ him, among. 
others, to disclose unto that realm the vanity of 
the papistical religion, with the deceit, pride, and 
tyranny of the Roman antichrist. But if the true 
knowledge of God and his right worship were the 
most powerful inducements to subjects cordially to 
obey their princes (as they certainly were,) he was 
innocent. Her Grace, he was persuaded had at 
. f 5 Uae eit 
“ Knot Historie, 262, 293. 
+ In the beginning of September, Keith, 188. 
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present as unfeigned obedience from the protestants 
of Scotland, as ever her father or any of her ancestors 
had from. those’ called bishops. With respect to 
what had been reported to her Majesty, concerning 
the fruits of his preaching in England, he was glad 
that his enemies laid nothing to his charge but what 
the world knew to be false. If any of them could 
prove, that in any of the places where he had resided 
there was either sedition or mutiny, he would con- 
fess himself to be a malefactor. So far from this 
being the case, he was not ashamed to say, that in 
Berwick, where bloodshed among the soldiers had 
formerly been common, God so blessed his weak la- 
bours, that there was as great quietness during the 
time he resided in it, as there was at present im 
Edinburgh. The slander of practising magic (an 
art which he had condemned wherever he preached) 
he could more easily bear, when he recollected that 
his master, the Lord Jesus, had been defamed as 
one in league with Beelzebub. As to the book 
which seemed so highly to offend her Majesty, he 
owned that he wrote it, and was willing that all the 
learned should judge of it. He understood that an 
Englishman had written against it, but he had not 
read him. If he had sufficiently confuted his argu- 
ments, and established the contrary propositions, le 
would confess his error; but to that hour. he eonti- 
nued to think himself alone more able to sustain the 
things affirmed in that work than any ten in Eur = 
were to confute them. 

“You think I have no just anthority?” said the 
queen. “ Please your Majesty (replied he,) learn- 
ed men in all ages have had their judgments free, 
aud most commonly disagreeing from the common 
judgment of the world; such also have they pub- 
~ jished both with pen and tongue ; notwithstanding. 
they themselves haye lived in the cemmon sogicty 
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with others, and have borne patiently with the errors 
and imperfections which’ they could not amend, 
Plato the philosopher wrote his book Of the Common- 
wealth, in which he condemned many things that 
ihen were maintained in’ the world, and required 
many things to have been reformed; and yet, not- 
withstanding, he lived under such policies as then 
were universally received, without farther troubling 
of any state. Even so, madam, am I content tora, 
in uprightness of heart, and with a testimony of a 
good conscience.” He added, that his sentiments 
on that subject should be confined to his own breast ; 
and that, if she refrained from persecution, her au- 
thority would not be hurt, either by him, or his 
hook, “ which was written most especially against 
that wicked Jesabell of England.” A). ‘gla 

“But ye speak of women in general,” said the 
queen. “ Most true it is, madam; yet it appear- 
eth to me, that wisdom should persuade your Grace 
never to raise trouble for that which to this day has 
not troubled your Majesty, neither in person nor “in 
authority : for of late years many things, which be- 
fore were held stable, have been called in doubt: 
yea, they have been plainly impugned. But yet, 
madam, I am assured that neither protestant nor ] pa- 
pist shall be able to prove, that any such question 
was at any time moved either in public or in secret, 
Now, madam, if I had intended to have troubled 
your estate, because ye are a woman, I would have 
chosen a time more convenient for that purpose, 
than T ean'do now, when your presence is within 
the realm.” an 

Changing the subject, she charged him with hay- 
ing taught the people to'receive a ‘religion different 
from that allowed by their princes; and asked, if 
this was not contrary to the divine command, that 
subjects should obey their rulers? He replied that 
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true religion derived not its original Seaiiatity 
from princes, but from the eternal God; that princes 
were often most ignorant of the true ietienind and 
that subjects were not bound to frame their religion 
according to the arbitrary will of their rulers, else 
the Hebrews would have been bound to adopt. the 
religion of Pharaoh, Daniel and his associates, that 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, and the primitive 
Christians that of the Roman Emperors. ‘“ Yea,’ 
replied the queen, qualifying her assertion; ‘but 
of these men raised the sword against their 
princes.” “ Yet you cannot deny,” said he, “ that 
they resisted; for those who obey not the command- 
ment given them, do in some sort resist.” “ But 
they resisted not with the sword,’’ rejoined the 
queen, pressing home the argument. “God, ma- 
dam, had not given unto them the power and the 
means.”” ‘Think you,” said the queen, ‘ that sub- 
jects, having the power, may resist their princes?” 
“If princes exceed their bounds, madam, no doubt 
they may be resisted, even by power. For no 
greater honour, or greater obedience, is to be given 
to kings and princes, than God has commanded to 
be given to father and mother. But the father may 
be struck with a phrenzy, in which he would slay 
his children. Now, madam, if the children arise, 
join together, apprehend the father, take the sword 
from him, bind his hands, and keep him in prison, 
till the phrenzy be over; think you, madam that 
the children do any wrong? Even so, madam, is it 
with princes | that would murder the children of God 
that are subject unto them. Their blind zeal is 
nothing but a mad phrenzy; therefore, to take the 
sword from them, to bind their hands, and to cast 
them into prison, till they be brought to a more 
sober mind, is no disobedience against princes, but 
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just obedience, because it agreeth with the will of 
Giodi?. ese Sth: «. ARO aL € phate tlie 
The queen, who had hitherto maintained her cou- 
rage in reasoning, was” completely overpowered by 
this bold answer : her countenance changed, and she 
eontinued in a silent stupor. “Her brother spoke to 
her, and inquired the cause of her uneasiness ; but 
she made no reply. At length, recovering herself, 
she said, ““ Well then, I perceive that my subjects 
shall obey you, and not me, and will‘do what they 
please, and not what I command sand so must be 
subject to them, and not they to me.” “God for 
bid !”? answered Knox, “that ever I take upon me 
to command any to obey me, or to sét subjects at li- 
berty to do whatever pleases them. But my travel 
is, that both princes and’ subjects ‘may obey God. 
And think not madam, that wrong is’ done you, 
when you are required to be subject unto God; for 
it is he who subjects people under princes, and 
eauses obedience to be given unto them. He craves 
of kings, that they be as foster-fathers to his chureh, 
and commands queens to be nurses to his people. 
And this subjection, madam, unto God and his 
church, is the greatest dignity that flesh can get 
upon the face of the earth; for it shall raise t 1em to 
everlasting glory.” oe 
~ But you are not the church that I will nourish, 
said the queen : “I will defend the church of Rome ; 
for itis, I think, the true church of God.”  & Your 
will, madam, is no reason; neither doth your 
thought make the Roman harlot to be the trae and 
immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ. | ‘Wonder’ not, 
madam, that I call Rome an harlot, for ‘that church 
is altogether polluted with all kinds of ‘spiritual for- 
nication, both in doctrine and manners.” He 
added. that he was ready to proye that the Romish 
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chureh had declined farther from the purity of reli- 
gion taught by the apostles, than the Jewish church 
had degenerated from the ordinances which God gave 
and Aaron, at the time when they 
‘denied and. crucified. the son of God. “My con- 
‘science is not so,” said the queen. “ Conscience, 
madam, requires knowledge; and I fear that right 
knowledge you have none.” She said, she had both 
heard and read. “So, ‘rar mac did the Jews who 
crucified Christ; they read the law and the pro- 
ts, and heard them interpreted after their man- 
+ Have you heard any teach but such as the 
pope and cardinals have allowed? and you may be 
assured, that such will speak mojhing to offend. their 
own estate.” 
, You interpret. the scriptures in one way,’ said 
the queen evasively, “and they in another: whom 
shall, I believe, and who shall be judge?” « You 
shall believe God who plainly speaketh in his word,” 
replied the Reformer, “and farther than the word 
teacheth you, you shall believe neither the one nor 
the other. The word of God is plain in itself; if 
there is any obscurity in one place, the Holy Ghost, 
who is never contrary to himself, explains it more 
clearly in other places, so that there can remain. no 
doubt, but unto such as are obstinately ignorant.”” As 
an example, he selected one of the articles in contro- 
versy, that concerning the sacrament of the supper, 
and proceeded to shew, that the popish doctrine of 
the sacrifice of the mass was destitute of all founda. 
dion in scripture. But the queen, who was deter- 
mined to avoid all discussion of the articles of her 
creed, interrupted him, by saying, that she was un- 
able to contend with him in argument, but if she 
had those present whom she had heard, they would 
answer Bim. 6 Madam,” veplied the Reformer fer- 
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vently, “would to God that the learnedest’ papist 
in Europe, and he whom you would best believe, 
were present with your Grace to sustain the argu- 
ment, ‘and that you would wait patiently to hear the 
matter reasoned to the end! for then, I doubt not, 
madam, but you would hear the vanity of the papis- 
tical religion, and how little ground it hath in the 
word of God.” “ Well,” said she, you may per- 
chance get that sooner than you believe.” ‘As- 
suredly, if ever I get that in my life, I get it sooner 
than I believe; for the ignorant papist cannot pa-. 
tiently reason, and the learned and crafty papist. 
will never come, in your audience, madam, to have 
the ground of their religion searched out.. When 
you shall let me see the contrary, I shall grant my- 
self to have been deceived in that point.” 5h 
The hour of dinner. afforded an occasion for break- 
ing off this singular conversation. At taking leave of 
her Majesty, the Reformer said, “I pray God ma- 
dam, that you may be as blessed within the com- 
monwealth of Scotland, as ever Deborah was in the 
commonwealth of Israel.”* 9) 
- This interview excited great speculation, and differ- 
ent conjectures were formed as to its probable conse- 
quences. ‘Ihe Catholics, whose hopes now depended 
solely on the queen, were alarmed, lest Knox’s rheto:’ 
ric should haveshaken her constancy. The protestants. 
cherished ihe. expectation that she would be induced 
to attend the protestant sermons, and that her religi- 
ous prejudices would gradually abate. Knox indulged 
no such flattering expectations. He had made it his 
study, during the late conference, to discover the.real 
character of the queen; and he formed, at that time, 
the opinion which he never saw reason ‘afterwards to 
alter that she was proud, crafty, obstinately wedded 


* Knox, Historie, p- 287—292, 
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to the popish church, and averse io all means of in- 
struction.* He resolved, therefore, vigilantly to watch 
her proceedings, that he might give timely warning of 
any danger which might result from them to the re- 
formed interest; and the more. that he perceived the. 
zeal of the protestant nobles to cool, and their jealou- 
sy to be laid asleep, by the winning arts of the queen, 
the more frequently and loudly did he sound. the 
alarm. Vehement and harsh as his expressions often 
were; violent, seditious, and insufferable, as his ser- 
and prayers have been pronounced, I have little 
esitation in saying, that, as the public peace was never 
disturbed by them, so they were useful to the pub- 
lie safety, and even a principal means of warding off 
those confusions in which the country was involved, 
and which brought on the ultimate ruin of the in- 
fatuated queen. His uncourtly and rough manner 
was not, indeed, calculated to gain upon her mind, 
(nor is there reason to think that an opposite man- 
ner would have had this effect,) and his admonitions 
often irritated her; but they obliged her to act with 
greater reserve and moderation; and they operated, 
to an indescribable degree, in arousing and keeping 
awake the zeal and the fears of the nation, which, at 
that period, were the two great safeguards of the pro- 
testant religion in Scotland. We may form an idea \“ 
of the effect produced by his pulpit-orations, from | 
the account of the English ambassador, who was { 
one of his constant hearers. “* Where your honour} 
(says he, in a letter to Cecil) exhorieth us to stout-/ 
ness, L assure you the voice of one man is able, in{ 
'* Knox, 292. Keith,197. Ina letter to Cecil, 7th October,” 
4561, Knox says, “ the queen neyther is, neyther shal be of our: 
opinion ; and, in very dead, her hole proceedings do deelair that the 
eardinalles lessons ar so deaplie printed in her heart, that the sub- 
stance and the qualitie are lick to perishe together. I wold he glad 
to bedeceaved, but IfearIshall not. In communication with her, 
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an hour, to. put more life in us, than. He hundnat 
rumpets continually blustering in our. ‘care * <b ip 

The Reformer was not ignorant that, some 0 f his 
friends thought him, too severe in his language, nor 
was he always disposed to vindicate the rs essions 
whieh he. employed. _ ‘Still, however, h e Was per- 
suaded, that. the times required. | the ‘utmost plain- 
ness ; and he was afraid that snares lurked. ta 
smoothness which was recommended and practise 
by courtiers. Cecil, having given him an advice on 
this head, in one of his letters, we find. i. ah 
ing: “Men deliting to swym. betwix. two waters, 
Hate often compleaned upon my severitie. Te do fear 
that that which men terme lenitie and duleenes. do 
bring upon thameselves and others mor fearful de- 
struction, than yit hath ensewed the vehemency_ of 
any preacher within this realme.”+ 

The abatement of zeal which he dreaded -feom 
‘the holy water of the court,” soon began to ap- 
pear among the protestant leaders. The general S- 
semblies of the church were a great eye-sore to. the 
queen, who was very desirous to have them j put 
down. At the first assembly after. her arrival, the 
courtiers, through her influence, absented _ them. 
selves, and, when challenged for this, began to dis- 
pute the propriety of such conventions without t her 


Tespyed such craft as I have not found in such ¢ aige. - Since, hath 
the court been dead to meand I to it.” Haynes, 372, 6 

* Randolph's letter, apud Keith, 188. In this letter, the ambas- 
sador gives an aceount of Knox’s conference with the queen. H 
«knocked so hastily upon her heart, that he made her to weep, a 
well you know there be some of that sex that will do that a8 v well 
for anger as for grief; though in this the lord James will disagree 
with me. He econeluded so in the end with her, that he hath li- 
herty to speak his conscience ; { and] to give unto her such rever- 
ence as becometh the ministers of God unto the superior powers.” 

+ Haynes, 372. An epistolary correspondence was.at Ries time 
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iiajesty’s pleasure. On this point, ‘there wi shar 
mewn between Knox and Maitland, , who was 
ae Mane of State. << Take from us the 
iaepat leate, and take from us the gospel,” 
said the Reformer. “ If the Tiberty of the hice 
must “depend upon her allowance or disallowance, 
we shall want not only assemblies, but also the 
eset of the gospel.” He was still more indig- 
t their management — in setiling the provision 

for the ministers of the church. Hitherto they had 
mostly on the benevolence of their hearers, 

and many ¢ of them had searcely the means of subsist- 
rete but repeated complaints haying obliged the 
Privy Council to take up the affair, “they came at 
last to a determination, that the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues should be divided into three parts ; that two of 
pars should be given to the ejected popish clergy ; 4 
and that the other part should be divided between 
the court and _ the protestant ministry fs ‘The | per- 
ns Appointed to modify the stipends \ were disposed 
to gratify the queen, and the sums allotted to ‘the 
pers were as ill paid as they were paltry. and 
oat a © Weall! (exclaimed Knox, when he 
of 1 this disgraceful arrangement) if the end of 
iis ordour, pretendit to be takin for sustenatioun of 
the ministers, be happie, my jugement failes me. I 
sie twa pairtis freelie gevin to the devill, and the thrid 
mon be devyded betwix God and the devill. Quho 
wald have thecht, that quhen Joseph reulled in 
Egypt, his brethren sould have trayellit for vie- 
tualles ; and have returned with emptie sackes unto 
thair families? -O happie servands of the devill, and 


maintained between secretary Cecil and our Reformer. Keith. 
491, 492,194. Robertson, Append. No. 5 
* Keith, App. 175—179. Knox, 296-300. 
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miserabill servants of Jesus Christ, if at os < 
thair wer not hell and heavin 1% = 

He vented his mind more-freely on this subject, 

as his complaints could not be imputed to personal 
motives: for his own stipend, though moderate, was 
liberal when compared with those of the most of his 
brethren. ‘From the time of his last return to Scot- 
and, until the conclusion of the war, he had been 
indebted to the liberality of individuals, for the 
support of his family. After that period, he lodged 
for some time in the house of David Forrest, a bur- 
gess of Edinburgh, from which he removed to the 
lodging which had belonged to Durie, abbot of Dun- 
fermline. As soon as he began to preach statedly i in 
the city, the town council assigned him an annual 
stipend of two hundred pounds, to be paid quarter- 
ly; besides discharging his house-rent, and re-im- 
*bursing some individuals the money which they had 
expended in maintaining his family. Subsequent to 
the settlement made by the Privy Council, it would 
seem that he received his stipend from the common 
fund allotted to the ministers of the church: but the 
good town had still an opportunity of testifying their 
“generosity, by supplying the deficiencies of the legal 
allowance. Indeed, the uniform attention of the 
_ * © So busie,” says he, “ and cireumspect wer the modifieators 
(becaus it was a new office, the terme must also be new,) that the 
ministers sould not be over-wantoun, that an handreth merks was 
sufficient to an single man, being a commone minister: Thre hm- 
dcreth merks was the hiest apoy ne to hie except the superintend- 
ents, and a few utheris.” Historie, 3 ** Mr Knox is not at all 
here diminishing the sum, (says encom :) for the original books of 
Assignation to the ministers, which now ty before me, ascertain 
the truth of what he says,” p. 50s. Wishart of Pittarow, who was 
comptroller of the modification, piuched ihe ministers so much, 
that it beeame a proverb, The gude laird of Petarro wasan ernest 
professour of Christ, bot the mokill devill receave the cemtroller. 
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town council aitesils external accommodation . and 
comfort, was honourable to them, and iene 
be recorded to theircommendation.* == 
back ohh DogkanIng of the year 1562, he went to 
agus to preside in the election and admission of 
John Exskine of Dun, as superintendent of Angus 
and Mearns... That respectable baron was one of 
those whom the first General Assembly declared 
‘apt and able to minister ;”+ and having already 
contributed, in different ways, to the advancement 
of the Reformation, he now devoted himself | to the 
service of the church, in a laborious employment, at 
a time when she stood eminently in need of the as- 
sistance of all the learned and pious. Knox had fore 
merly presided at the installation of John Spoitis- 
wood, as superintendent of Lothian. M36 dlive! 
The influence of our Reformer appears from hig 
being, employed on different occasions to compos® 
variances of a civil natnre, which arose among the 
protestants. He was applied to frequently to inter- 
cede with the town council in behalf of some of the 
inhabitants, who had subjected themselves to pu- 
nishment by their disorderly conduct.§ In March 
this year,. the earl of Bothwell urged him to assist i in 
removing a deadly feud which gu ldiattl between him 
and the earl of Arran. He was averse to interfere 
in this business, which had already baffled the autho- 
rity of the privy council ;|| but, at the desire of 
some friends, he pala and after considerable 








* * See Extracts from the Records of the Town Council, in Note IT, 
_ 1 Keith, 498. 
yee ‘he form observed on that occasion, which was followed in 
the admission or ordination of all the superintendents and other 
ministers, i is inserted at length in Knox’s Historie, p. 263—266, 
and i in Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 627—636. 
¢Kgox, Historie, p. 270. © ‘|| Keith, 21a. 
L2 
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pains, had the satisfaction of bringing the parties to 
an amicable interview, at hich they mutually pro- 
mised to bury all differences. But he was exceed- 
ingly mortified by the information, which Arran, im- 
mediately on the back of this agreement, -communi- 
cated to him, of a conspiracy ‘which Bothwell ‘had 
GaP to him 5 which produced the ‘imprisonment 
of both, and, notw ithstanding the lunacy of the in- 
irmer, created ereat Jealotsice’ in ‘the minds of the 
principal courtiers.* = CNOA 5 ce MO 
Tn the month of “May, ite’ had another inter- 
view with ‘the queen, on the followi oe occasion. 
The family of Guise were at this time making the 
most vigorous efforts to regain that influence’ it 
France whieh they had been deprived of since the 
death of Fr ancis IT. and as zeal for the Catholic re- 
ligion | was “the cloak by" which they” covered their 
ambitious designs, ‘they began by stirring up per! 
secution against the protestants. ‘The massacre’ of 
Vassay, i in the beginning of Mareh this year, was a 
prelude to this, in which the duke of Guise and 
cardinal of Lorrain attacked, with an armed force, a 
congregation assembled for worship, killed a nom: 
ber of them, and wounded and mutilated: others, not 
excepting. women ‘and children.+ eee 
the success “which attended. the measures” of her 
uncles was brought to queen Mary; who immedi. 
ately after gave a splendid ball to her foreign ser- 
vants, at which the dancing was prolonged to a late 
hour. a . {TE wows | 
Knox was advertised of the festivities in’ the pa- 
lace, and the occasion of them. He always felt a 
lively interest in the concerns of the French protes- 
fants, with many of whom he was intimately ac- 


fT) & ,sfe7 sf, 
* Knox, Historie, 305-308, and Later to Locke, oth May, 
4562, apud Cald. MS. i. 755, 756. 

+ Histoire des Martyrs, fol. 558, 559. 
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quainted, and_he entertained a. very bad opinion o of 
the princes of Ae eeu ; In his ; sermon on. e fo low- 
ing. Sabbath, he. introduced. some severe strictures 
upon the vices, to which princes were addieted, theix 
oppression, ignorance, hatred of virtue, aiinchment 
to. bad company, and fondness for foolish pleasures. 
Information. of this. discourse, was quickly conveyed 
to the queen, w with. many exaggerations 5 and ‘the 


preacher was next day ordered to attend at the p 
lace. Being conveyed into the roy al Shae 


where the, queen sat with her ; maids of ‘honour and 
principal counsellors, he was accuse of having 
spoken of her. majesty irveyerently, and in such, a 
manner as to bring her under the contempt and ha. 
tred of her subjects. 

_ After the queen had made a long se on that 
theme, he was allowed to state his defence, He 
told her majesty, that she had. been treated as _ per- 
sons usually were who refused to attend the prez each- 
ing of the word of God: she had been. obliged 
trust to the false reports of flatterers. For, if. she 
had heard the calumniated discourse, i did not be- 
lieve she could haye been offended with any ‘thing 
that he, had. said. She would now, therefore, be 
pleased to hear him repeat, as exactly as he could, 
what he had preached yesterday. . Having | done this, 
he added, ‘ Ifany man, madam, will say, t that 1 ae 
more, let him presently accuse me.” Several of the 
company attested that he had given a just. report of 
the sermon. The queen, after turning round to the 
informers, who were dumb, told him, that his words, 
though sharp enough . as related. by himself, were 
reported to ber in a different way. She added, that 
she knew that her,uncles and he were of a different 
religion, and therefore did not blame him for having 
no ‘good opinion of them; but if he heard any thing 
about her conduct which displeased him, he should 
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come to hersélf, and she would be willing to: hear 
him. Knox easily saw through the artifice _of this 
fair proposal. He replied, that he was willing to de 
any thing for hé¥ majesty’s contentment, which was 
consistent with his office; if her Grace choosed to at- 
tend the public sermons, she would hear what pleas- 
ed or displeased him in her and in others; or if she 
pleased to appoitit a time when she would hear the 
substance of the dogtrine which he preached in pab- 
lic, he would most gladly wait upon her Grace’s 
pleasure, time, and place: but te come and wait 
at her chamber-door, and then to have liberty only 
to whisper in hep ear what people thought and 
said of her, that“would neither his conscience, nor 
his office permit him to do. ‘Hor, (added he, ina 
strain which he sometimes used even on serious oc- 
casions,) albeit at your Grace’s commandment, Iam 
heir now, yit can I not tell quhat uther men shall 
judge. of me, that, at this tyme of day, am absent 
from my buke,; and waitting upoun the court.” 
~ «Ye will not alwayes be at your buke,” said) the 
queen pettishly, and turned her back. As he aes 
the room “ with a reasounable merry countenance,’ 
some of the popish attendants said in his hearing, 
/ He is not afraid! “Why sould the plesing face of.a 
gentilheoman afray me? (said he, regarding them with 
| a sarcastic scowl,) I have luiked in the faces of mony 
angry men, and yit have not bene affrayed above 
) measour.’”’* — rt. Cine 
There was at this time but one plice of worship 
in the city of Edinburgh.+ The uumber ‘éf  inhabi- 
tants, was, indeed, small, when compared with its 
present population ; but still they must have formed 





* Knox, Historie, 306—341. . 
+ St. Cuthberts, or the West Chureh, was at that time (as at 
B cilal a distinct parish, of which William Harlow was ministey. 
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large congregation. ‘The place used for wor- 
ship in St. Giles’s church was eapacious : on'some oe: 
easions, three thousand persons assembled in it to 
hear sermons.* In this church, Knox had, since 
4560, performed all the parts of ministerial duty, 
without any other assistant but John Cairns, who 
acted as reader.t' He preached twice every Sab: 
bath, and thrice ‘on other days of the week ¢ He 
met regularly once. every week with the session§ of 
the parish, for discipline, and with the assembly of 
the neighbourhood, for the exercise on the serip- 
tures. He attended, besides, the meetings of the 
provincial synod and general assembly 3 3 and at al- 
most every meeting of the last mentioned court, he 
received an appointment to visit and preach in some 
distant part of the country. These labours must 
have been oppressive to a constitution which was al- 
ready impaired; especially as he did not indulge in 
‘extemporaneous effusions, but devoted a part of 
every day to study. His parish were sensible of this ; 
and, in April, 1562, the town council came to an 
unanimous resolution to solicit John Craig, the mi- 
nister of Canongate, or Holyroodhouse, to under- 
take the half of the charge. The ensuing general 
‘assembly approved of the council’s proposal, and 
‘appointed Craig to remove to Edinburgh.|| His 
translation did not, however, take place before 
June, 1563, owing, as it would seem, to the difti- 
culty of obtaining an — stipend.4] pry 


Nie; is M 
—* Cald. MSviit97, ud 
} Reeords of Town Council, him Heep 4561. 
Ibid, 40th April, 1562. 
Ki: ‘The number of elders in the session of Kdinburgh was 42 2, arti 
of deacons 16. Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 638. 


| Calderwood, apud Keith, 514. 
4 See Note KK. i" 
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_ During the autumn. of 4562, the Roman Catholics 
entertained great. hopes of a change. in their’ favour. 
After. several unsuccessful attempts to cut off the 
principal protestant courtiers;* the earl, of Huntly 
openly took arms in the. North, to rescue the queen 
from their hands; while the archbishop of St. An- 
drews endeavoured to unite and rouse. the papisis of 
the South... On this occasion, our Reformer acted 
with his usual zealand foresight, Being appointed 
by the general assembly as commissioner to visit the 
churches of the West, he persuaded. the. gentlemen 
of that quarter to enter into.a new bond of defence, 
Hastening into Galléway and Nithsdale, he, by his 
sermons and conversation, confirmed. the. protes- 
tants of these. places. _He employed. the master. of 
Maxwell to write to the earl of Bothwell, who had 
escaped from confinement, and meant, it was feared 
to join Huntly. He himself wrote to the duke; of 
Chastelherault, warning him not to listen to the so- 
licitations of his brother, the archbishop, nor. aecede 
to a conspiracy which would infallibly prove, the 
ruin of his house. . By these. means,.the. southern 
parts. of the kingdom, were preserved in a state of 
peace, while, the. vigorous measures of the council 
erashed the rebellion in the North.t The queen 
expressed. little satisfaction at the victory, and there 
is every reason to think, that if she was not. privy to 
the rising of Huntly, she expected to. turn it to the 
advancement of her, projects.{ She. serupled. not to, 
say, at this time, that she “hoped, before a “year 
was expired, to haye the mass and Catholic profes. 
sion restored through the whole kingdom.’’§ 
While these Seaeg were indulged, the, popish 
* Keith, 230. Knox, 32t. a all 
+ Knox, 3464¢—348. 
_; Gordon of Gordon’ s MS. aad Reith, 229. 
§ Spottiswood, 185. ; 
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tlergy thought it necessary to- gain credit to their 
Fit by appearing more openly in defence of their 
tenets than they had lately done. They began to 
preach publicly, and boasted that they were ready 
to dispute with the protestant ministers. The per: 
son who stepped forward as their champion was 
Quintin Kennedy, uncle of the earl of Cassilis, and 
abbot of Crossraguel. The abbot appears to have 
spent the greater part of his life in the same neg- 
ligence of the duties of his office with the rest of 
his brethren ; but he was roused from his: inactivity 
By ietsdccaue of the protestant preachers, who, in 
the years 1556 and 1557, attacked the popish faith, 
and inveighed against the idleness and corruption of 
the elergy.* At an age when others retire from 
the field, he began to rub up his long neglected 
theological Voupone; and to gird on his armour. 

His first appearance was in 1558, when he publish- 
ed a short system of catholic tactics, under the title of 
Ane ‘Compendius Tractive, shewing ‘“‘ the nearest and 
onlie way’ to establish the conscience of a Christian 
man, in all matters which were in debate concern- 
ing faith and religion. This way was no other than 
that of implicit faith in the decisions of the church 
or clergy. The scripture was only a witness, the 
chureh was the judge, in every controversy, whose 
determinations, in general councils canonically as- 
sembled, were to be humbly received and submitted 
to by all the faithful.t This was no doubt the most 
compendious, and nearest way of establishing the 
conscience of . every christian man, and deciding 





* The reasoning ‘bet wix Jo. Knox and the Abbote of Crosraguell, 
fol. 4. Edinburgh, 1563. ’ 

+ As Kennedy’s Tractive, and Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism, 
are the only books published by the Scots Roman Catholies be- 
fore the establishment of the Reformation, which have come 
down to us, some extracts from both shall be inserted in Note LE. 
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every controversy, which might, ; oer 
‘mination, reasoning, and debate... gt ome 
_ But as the stubborn reformers ers vould ot submit 
to this easy and shor . of iE, ADDOL — 
was reluctantly obliged to e1 DhaD FE 
ment, with t them. Accordingly,, when, he 
preached in his neighbourhood, in ierigens 
a he. challenged him toa iy Mispule, ons the, 

of the mass, The challenge w ei 

e and place were fixed; but the abbo 
moa his antagonist vutieae 
gage to submit to the At org 
which had been given by sri on the 
ebureh.* 5 From, this. time, he . seems to have : made 
the mass the great subject of his study, and endea- 

voured io qualify himself for a 
of the popish. arch T, Wha perl se aR REP oe mitt ried 
_ George Hay having | been sent by. the Ge neral A 

sembly to preach in Carrick and Cunningham, dur. 

ing the autumn of 1562, Kennedy offered to, dis 


~ * Keith, App. 195499. Kennedy, in a letter to the arehbi? 
shop are ebie says ; “ Willock, and the rest of his eounsell: 
labourit earnestlie to sie gif{ wald admitt the berigtnnettley dua 
and, he that meines, to } haif maid me ae ay te omy, eninkphtg 
bot thei  labouris wes | in waist, rh ihs Mi deede evir fast a e 
srounde. > And he triumphs: that he « re the Iya 
fee the interpretation of the doctoris allegeit be him and all uthe- 
ris, hot ‘so far as he thoeht thay war agr coil Wate lebe worde of 
God, quhilk was as ryeht nocht.” Ut supra, 193,494, 
pin the dispute with Knox, the abbot mentions | is nk 
and he refers particularly to a book whieh hehad p i 
—— the sacrament of the mass. There is in the | Me 
Alexander Boswell, Bsq. of Auchinleck, a MS. by the abbot, en- 
ditled, “ Ane familiar commune and rasso ning anent the niisteries 
of the sacrifice of the mess, betwix twa brether, martendaintine 
Kenedy, Comendatorof Crosraguell, and Jame K 
iw the yeir of God, ane thousand, five hu 
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be 






Ired,. sibieiacsert 
‘yeir.” Whether this ig the same. with the enganac reper dogren 
subject, or not, I cannot say. wae, EL 
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pute with him; but no meeting took place between 
them.* Qn the 30th of August, the abbot read in 
his is chapel of Kirk Oswald, a number of articles re- 
pecting the ‘Mass, purgatory, praying to saints, 
the e use of. images, &e. which he said he would de- 
fend against any who should impugn them, and pro- 
mised to declare his mind more fully respecting 
them on the following Sunday. Knox, who was in 
the vicinity, came to Kirk Oswald on that. day, with 
the design of hearing the abbot, and granting him 
the disputation which he had courted. The abbot 
mot making his appearance, he himself preached in 
the chapel. When he came down from the pulpit, 
there was a letter from Kennedy put into his hand, 
Stating, that he understood he had come to that 
eountry to seek disputation, and offering to meet 
with him on the following Sunday in any house in 
Maybole, provided there were not. more than twen- 
ty persons on each side admitted. Knox replied, 
that he had come, not purposely to dispute, but to 
preach ,the gospel; he was, however, willing to 
meet with him ; he was, under a previous engage- 
ment to be in Dumfries on the day mentioned hy 
“the abbot, but if he sent him his articles, he would, 
with all convenient. speed, return and fix a time. 
A correspondence was carricd on between them 
on this subject, which is fully as curious as the dis- 


* In answer to the abbet’s assertion, that Geerge Hay had de- 
elined to dispute with him, Knox says ; “ Maister George Hay of- 
_fered unto you disputation, but ye fled the barrass.” Reasoning, 
&e. + iiij. George Hay seems to have had a benefice in the churh 
before the Reformation. He was at this time minister of Eddleston; 
.and, in the records of the church, is also designed minister to the 
) privy eouneil, and "parsou of Ruthven. Keith, 5141, 530, 544, In 
. the year 1562, he published a book on the sacrament of the sup- 
-per, perhaps in auswerto Kennedy’s. Winzet,apud Keith, App. 
246, comp. 236. 
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pute which ensued.* ‘Knox wished that the | peason- 
‘ing should be as public as ‘the abbot had made his 
articles, and proposed. that it should take place in 
St. John’s church in Ayr; “but the abbot refused ‘to 
dispute publicly. — The earl of Cassilis wrote ‘to 
Knox, expressing his disapprobation of the proposed 
disputation, as unlikely to do any good, and caleu- 
lated to endanger the public peace; to which the 
Reformer replied, by signifying, that his ‘relation 
had given the challenge, which he was resolved not 
to decline, and that his lordship ought to encourage 
‘him to keep the appointment, from which no bad 
effects were to be dreaded. Upon this the abbot, 
feeling his honour touched, wrote a letter to. the 
‘Reformer, in which he told him that he would have 

ay rencountered” him the last time he was in ‘the 
countr y, had it not been for the interposition of the 
earl of Cassilis,t and charged him with stirring up 
his nephew to write that letter, in order to bring 


* The Reformer, in his answer to the abbot’s first Letion says, 
that ye offer unto me familiar, formal], and gentill reasoning, 
with my whole hart I accept the condition. For assuredlie, my 
lord, (so Lstyle you by reason of blood, and not of office) ehiding 
and brawling I utterlie abhor.” The abbot returned a long an- 
“swer, to which Knox (when he published the account of the dis- 
pute) affixed short notes by way of reply. Whereas Knox said 
he had come to preach salvation through Christ, the abbot an- 
swers, that this was ‘+ na newingis”’ in that country before he was 
born. Knox replies, that he gr reatly doubted if ever Christ was 
preached by “a papistical priest or monk.” « Ye said ane lytill 
afore (the abbot writes,) ye did abhor all chiding and railling ; 
bot nature passis nurtor with yow.”——“I will eee interchange 
nature nor nurtor with yow, for all the profets of Crossraguell. ae 
‘* Gif the victorie consist in clamour or crying out, (says the ab- 
bot, objecting to a public meeting,) IT wil quite yow the caus, but 
farther pley [without farther plea ;| and yet praise be to God, I 
may quhisper in sie maner as I will be hard sufficientlie in the 
largest hous in Carrick.” “ ‘The Jarger hous the better for the 
auditor and me,” replied Knox. 
+* Brag on,” says Knox onthe margin, 
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chim into disgrace.. “Ye sal be assured (says he) I 
sal keip day and place in Mayboill, according to my 
writing, and I haif my life, and my feit louse ;” and 
in another letter to Knox and the baillies of Ayr, he 
says, § « keip your promes, and pretex na joukrie, be 
my lorde of Cassilis writing.” The abbot being in 
this state of mind, the conditions of the combat were 
speedily settled. They agreed to meet on the 28th 
of September, at eight o relock ante meridiem, in the 
house of the provost of Maybole. Forty persons 
on each side were to be admitted as witnesses of the 
dispute, with “as many mo as the house might 
goodly hold, at the sight of my lord of Casaiic 4 
And SE or scribes were appointed to record 
the, papers which might be given in by the parties, 
and the arguments which they advanced in the 
course of reasoning, to prevent unnecessary repeti- 
tion, or a false report of the proceedings. These 
conditions were formally subscribed -by the abbot 
and the Reformer, on the day preceding the meet- 
ing. 
pas hen they met, “John Knox addressed him to 
make public prayer, whereat the abbot was soir of- 
_ fended at the first, but whil the said John wold in 
pe otk be stayed, he and his gave audience; which 
being ended, the abbote said, Be my faith, it is weill 
said.’ The reasoning commenced by reading a paper 
presented by the abbot, in which, after rehearsing 
the oceasion of his present appearance, and protest- 
_ ing that his entering into dispute was not to be un- 
derstocd as implying that the points ia question 
_ were disputable or dubious, being already determined 
by. lawful general councils, he eee his readiness 
io defend the articles which he had exhibited, begin- 
ning with that concerning the sacrifice of the mass. 
To this paper Knox gave in a written answer in the 
course of the a oman: in the mean time, after 
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stating his opinion respecting general eouncils, be 
proceeded to the article in dispute. It-was requi- 
site, he said, to state clearly and distinetly the sub- 
ject iti controversy; and he thought it contained the 
four following things, the name, the form and ac- 
tion, the opinion entertained of it, and the actor 
with the authority which hé had to do what he pre- 
tended to do: all of which he was prepared to 
shew were destitute of any foundation in scripture. 
The abbot was aware of the difficulty of managing 
ihe dispute on such broad ground, and he had taken 
up ground of his own which he thought he could: 
maintain against his antagonist. “As to the masse 
that he will impung (said he,) or any mannes masse, 
yea, and it war the paipes awin masse, 1 wil mantein 
na thing but Jesus Christes masse, conforme to my 
article, as it is written, and diffinition contened it 
my buik, qulilk he hes tane on hand to inipung.”” 
Knox expressed his delight at hearing the abbot say~ 
that he would defend nothing but the mass of Christ, 
for if he adhered to this, they were “on the verray 
point of an christiane agrement,” as he was ready 
to allow whatever could be shewn to have been in- 
stituted by Christ. As to his lordship’s book, he’ 
confessed le had not read it, and (without excusing 
his negligence) reqnested the definition to be read 
to him from it. The abbot qualified his assertion, — 
by saying, that he meant to defend no other mass, 
except that which in its “substance, institution, 
and effect,’? was appointed by Christ; and he de- 
fined the mass, as concerning the substance and effect, 
to be the sacrifice and oblation of the Lord’s body 
and blood, given and offered by him in the last sup- 
per; and for the first confirmation of this, he rested 
upon the oblation of bread and wine by Melchize- 
deck. His argument.was, that the scripture declar- 
ed that Christ was a priest after the order of Melchi- 
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- gedeck: Melehizedeck offered bread and wine to 
God: therefore Christ offered or made oblation of 
his body and blood in the last supper, which was 
the only instance in which the priesthood of Christ 
and Melchizedeck could agree. | vee 
_ Knox said that the ceremonies of the mass, and 
the opinien entertained of it (as procuring remission 
of sins to the quick and the dead) were viewed as 
important parts of it, and having a strong hold of 

e consciences of the people, av to abel taken 
into the argument; but as the abbot declared him- 
self willing to defend these afterwards, he would 
proceed to the substance, and proposed, in the first 
place, to fix the sense in which the word sacrifice or 
oblation was used in the argument. 'There were sa- 
erifices propitiatoriw, for expiation, and eucharistice, 
of thanksgiving ; in which last sense the mortifica~ 
tion of the body, prayer, and alms-giving, were 
called sacrifices in scripture. He wished, therefore, 
to know whether the abbot understood the word in> 
the first or second of these senses in this dispute. 
The abbot said, that he would not at present dis- 
pute what his opponent meant by a sacrifice propili- 
atorium ; but he held the sacrifice on the cross to be 
the only sacrifice of redemption, and that of the 
mass to be the sacrifice of commemoration of the 
death and passion of Christ. Knox replied, that 
the chief head which he intended to impugn seemed 
to be yielded by the abbot; and he, for his part, 
cheerfully granted, that there was a commemora-_ 
‘tion of Christ’s death in the right use of the ordi 

nance of the supper. 

The abbot insisted that he should proceed to im- 
pugn the warrant which he had taken from scripture 
for his article. “ Protesting (said the Reformer) 
that this mekle is win, that the sacrifice of the es fs 
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being denied by me to be’a sacrifice propitiatorie for 
the sins of the quick and the dead (according to 
the opinion thereof before conceaved,) hath no pa- 
iron at the present, I am content to procede.”—“1 
protest he hes win nothing of me as yit, and referres 
it to black and quhite contened in our writing.”— 
“TI have openlie denied the masse to. be an sacrifice 
propitiatorie for the quick, &c. and the defence 
thereof is denied... And, therefore, I referre me 
unto the same judges that my lord hath clamed.”— 
“Ye may denie quhat ye pleis; for all that ye de- 
nie I tak not presentlie to impung ; ; but quhair I be- 
gan thair will I end, that is, to defend the messe 

conform to my ar tickle.” « Your lordship’s ground 
(said Knox, after some altercation) is, that Melchi- 
zedeck.is the figure of Christe in that. he did offer 
unto God REE and wine, and that it behoved Jesus 
Christ to offer in his latter supper, his. body and 
blude, under the forms of bread and wine. I an- 
swer to your ground yet againe, that Melehizedeck 
offered neither bread nor wine unto God ; and ther re- 
fore, it that ye would thereupon conclude | hath 1 no 
assurance of your ground.” “ Preve that,” ‘said 
the abbot. Knox replied, that according te the 
rules of just reasoning, he could not be: bound to 
prove a negative; that it was incumbent on his ‘Op- 
ponent to ota forw ard some proof for his affirma. 
tion, concerning which the text was altogether sl- 
Tent; and that until the abbot did this, it wa suffi- 
ecient for him simply to deny... But the abbot said, 
he * stuck to his text,’? and insisted that his anta. . 
gonist should shew for what purpose Melehizedeck 
brought out the bread and Wine, if ‘it was not to 
offer it unto God. After protesting ‘that the abbot’s. 

ground remained destitute of any support, and that 
he was not bound in argument to shew what became. 
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of the bread and wine, or what use was made of them, 
‘Knox consented to state his opinion, that they were 
‘intended by Melehizedeck to refresh Abraham and 
his company. The abbot had now gained what he 
‘wished; and he had a number of objections ready to 
‘start against’ ‘this view of the words, by which he 
was able at least to protract and involve the dispute. 
“And thus ended the first day’s contest. 
~~ When the - “company convened on the following 
“day, the abbot proceeded to impugn the view which 
his opponent: had given of the text. He urged first, 
‘that Abraham and his company had a sufficiency of 
Provision in the spoils which they had taken from 
the enemy in their late victory, and did not need 
“Melehizedeck’s bread and wine ; and, secondly, that 
the text said that Melichizedeck eae them forth, 
“and it was improbable that one man, and he a king, 
‘shou d- carry as much as would refresh three hun- 
‘dred and eighteen men. To these objections Knox 
“made such replies as will occur te any person who 
thinks on the subject. In this manner did the se- 
- eond. day pass. When they met on the third day, 
_ the ; abbot presented a paper, in which he stated ano- 
ther objection to Knox’s view of the text. After 
“some more altercation on this subject, Knox desired 
his opponent to proceed to his promised proof of the 
“argument upon which he had rested his cause. But 
the abbot being indisposed, rose up, and put in- 
to Knox’s hand a book to which he referred him 
for the proof.* By this time, the noblemen and 
gentlemen present were completely wearicd out. 
For besides the tedious and uninteresting mode in 
which the dispuramon had been managed, they could 


* 


ye * This $ seems to. have been the book published by Keunedy on 
“the preceding year. 
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find enterlainment neither for themselves nor for 
their retinue in Maybole; so that if any person had 
‘brought in bread and wine among them, it is presum- 
able that they would not have debated long upon the 
purpose for which it was brought. Knox proposed 
that they should adjourn to Ayr and finish the dis- 
pute, which was refused by the abbot, who said he 
would. come to Edinburgh for that purpose, provided 
he could obtain the queen’s permission.* Upon this 
the company dismissed. 2 Le ine 
The abbot, or his friends, having circulated the re- 
port that he had the advantage in the disputation, 
Knox. afterwards published the account of it from the 
records of the notaries, and added a prologue and 
short marginal notes. The prologue and his answer 
to the abbot’s first paper, especially the latter, are pie- 
ces of good writing. Ihave been more minute in the © 
narration of this dispute than \its merits deserve, be- 
cause no account of it has hitherto appeared, the:tract 
itself being so exceedingly rare, as to have been seen’ 
by few for a long period.t ped, 


* The dispute was never resumed, though Knox says he appli- 
ed to the privy council for liberty to the abbot to come to Edin- 
burgh with that view. The abbot died anno 1564. Crawford 
says, that he was canonized as a saint. Peerage of Scotland, p.. 
75. Ide not, however, perceive his name in the calendar. among 
the Seots Saints ; but what is of as great consequence, I find that 
the grand argument which he so zealously supported has been 
cqnonized. For ina ealendar drawn upby “ M. Adam King, pro- 
fesseur of philosophie and mathematikis at Paris,” prefixed toia 
Seots translation of Canisius’s Cateehism, anno 4587, it is written: 
““Marehe 25. Melehezedee sacrifeit breid and wyne in figure of 
ye bodie and bloud of our Jord, whilk is offerit in ye messe.” 
Doubtless, those who knew the very month and day on which this 
happened, must have: been better acquainted with the design of 
Melchizedeck, and with the whole transaction, than Moses. 

+ Knox gives merely a general notice of this disputation in his 
Historic, p. 348. Keith, who was very industrious in collecting 
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» Another priést who advocated the Ronitin Catho- 
vi time Was Vinidn Wingatey who had 
en schoolmaster df Linlithgow, from’ which situa- 
Pg | sactcinental by Spottiswood, supérintend’ 
Lothian, on’ a¢count of his attachment to pope- 
ry. In’ thé moiitl’ of February, 1562, he sent’ to! 
Knox a writing, consisting of eighty-three questions! 
upon the principal topics of dispute between the pa-’ 
pists and protéstatits, which he had drawn up im thie’ 
name of the inferior clergy aud laity of the Catholic 
perstiasion in Scotland. To some of these, particu 
larly the questions which related to the call’ of the’ 
visters, the Reformer returned’ an an-" 
swer from the pulpit, and Wingate addressed seve-" 
ral letters to’ him, coniplaining that his answers'weré” 
atisfactory. These letters, with addresses’ to’ 
the queen, nobility, bishops, and magistrates of 
Pane Wingate committed to the press, but 
he, impression being seized in the printer’s house” 
(oben to' bishop Lesley,) the author escaped 
and went to the coutinent.* Knox intended’ to! 









wie ever referred to the eeclesiastical history of that period, could, 

not obtain a copy of the printed disputation, aud never heard of 

but one imperfect copy. History, App. 255. The only copy known 
to exist; is inthe library of Alexander Boswell, Esq. of Auchinleck, 


wo vety paitely allowed mé to peruse it. I understand that 
Mr 1ds to reprint a small impression of this wnique, 
for the gratification of the curious. 

*Lesley, , ps 501. App: 203. Lesley speaks of a 
dispute between Knox and Wingate, but that historian is often 
ineorréet® in his détails. The dispute between the doctors of 
Aberdeen and the ministers, which took place in the beginning of 
1561, is’ mentioned by Knox, Historie, p. 261, 262. It would 
seem from a letter of Randolph, that there was a dispute i in the 
end of 15641, between some of the ministers and a Parisian divine, 
who had eome over with the queen. Keith, 208. Wingate pub- 
lished at Auitwerp*his®“Buke of Fourseoir Three Questionis,” 
anno 1563. Keith has reprinted this, and also his ‘¢ Tractatis,” 
ori ginally printed at Fdinburgh, He ealis them “very rare and 

x2 
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publish an answer to Wingates questions, and te 
defend the. validity of the, protestant ministry 5, but 
it, does not appear that he carried his, intention inte 
execution * sie epi vihs 4 el oe art te afioae ot? cine 
An, the beginning, of 1563,, Knox went to, Jed- 

burgh, by, appointment of the General Assembly, to 
investigate. scandal which had, broken. out against 
Paul. Methven, the minister of that place, who was. 
suspected of adultery. Fhe accused was found 
guilty,.and excommunicated.{ He fled, to Eng- 
land, but, having afterwards returned, and_ offered 
to. submit, to the discipline of the church, a. severe. 
and humiliating course of public repentance, was 
prescribed to him. He, went. through.a part, of it, 
with professions of deep sorrow ;, but overwhelmed 
with shame, or, despairing to regain his lost reputa, 
tion, he, stopped in the midst of it, and, again retir.. 
ed to England.{. Prudential considerations..were 
not awanting to, induce the reformed church of 
Scotland to, stifle this fama, and screen from. public 
ignominy a man who had acted a distinguished part 
in the late Reformation of religion. But; they refus- 
ed to listen to these ; and by instituting a, strict. ser 
fhosdwe dis gontiloh suol@uwese epee eve > ee 
much noted pieces.” History, App. 203. In point of argument 
or sentiment they are not noted; but they contain a strong testi 
mony in support of the extreme corruption which ienaited's ms 
the superior popish clergy, against which Wingate iavelutioas 
keenly as any reformer. His second book concludes with this ex- 
elamation, “ Och for mair paper or penyis!” It is not improba- 
ble that he was the translator of some of the works)of the fathers. 
into the Scottish language, which are mentioned by him. . Keith, 
App. 226, 227. He was made abbot of a Seots monastery at Ra- 
tisbon. » Mackenzie’s Lives, yol. iii. p. 149. ‘tik 

*See Note MM... sat GAN wis’ adh 

+ Knox, Historie, p: 323, 324. Keith, 522. rv 

ft was in the year 1564, that he returned and professed his. 
submission to discipline. Keith, p. 538. 
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tiny into the fact, and inflicting an exemplary pu- 
nishment upon the criminal, they “ approved them. 
selves to’ be clear in this matter,” and effectually 
shut the mouths of their popish adversaries. © 
~The mode of public ‘repentance enjoined on this 
Occasion Was appointed to be afterwards used in all 
eases of aggravated immorality.* There was no- 
thing in which the Scottish reformers approached 
Rese to the primitive church than in the rigorous 
and impartial exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, the 
Felaxation of which, under the papacy, they justly 
regarded as one great cause of the universal corrup- 
tion of religion. While they rejected many’ of the 
ceremonies in worship which were used by the Chris- 
tians during the three first centuries after the time 
‘of the apostles, they, from detestation of vice, and 
a desire to restrain it, did not seruple to conform to 
a number of their penitentiary regulations. In’some 
instances they might carry their rigour against ‘of. 
fenders ‘to an extreme ; but it was a virtuous extreme, 
compared with the dangerous laxity, or rather total 
disuse of discipline, which has gradually crept into 
almost all the churches which retain the name of re: 
formed: even as the serupulous delicacy with which 
our forefathers shunned the society of those who 
had transgressed the rules of morality, is to be pre- 
ferred to modern manners, by which the virtuous 
and vicious are equally admitted to good company. 
smabougead eae Be OK (OE Le apse Lene isi0 + paende 
)?T'was hard perhaps on here and there a waif, oe 

- Desirous to return; and not received : 
~~ - Bat was an wholesome rigour in the main, 
And taught the unblemished to preserve with eare 
That purity, whose loss was loss of all. ie 
7 eR = But now—yes, now, 
ye are hecome so candid and so fair, | 





dt 


* * See Note NN. 
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So liberal in construction, andre sie: nerd gait: chia 
a aa Cees Fae Ne il ll gi 

err of e ce bss, easier. pate, 
hh ‘Transgress w what laws they may. a een 


Saks ORI dpi celal bee Paid fis ot 
i AO Ait eM a! rien. dated FH eee ey ew) 


~An the month, of May, the queen sont for Knox to 
Lochlevin. ‘The popish priests, presuming, upon 
her a avowed partiality to, them, and secret. promises 
of protection, had of. late. become. more. hd and 
during the late Easter, masses had been openly ce- 
lebrated i in the different, parts of. the kingdom. _ The 
queen, in, ‘council had issued various proclamations 
against, this, but as the execution had_ hitherto been 
left to, hep nothing had followed. upon them. The 
protestants of the West, who were the, most zealous, 
perceiving that the. laws were eluded, resolved. to 
execute them, without making any application to the 
court, and apprehended some of the .offenders. by 
way of example. These decided proceedings highly 
offended the queen, as they were calculated to.de- 
feat the egeieme of policy which she had formed ;, but 
finding that the signification of her, displeasure had 
not the elles of stopping them, she, wished. to. avail 
herself ¢ of the. Reformer’s S, ‘tndnenee for accomplishing 
her purpose... aol enh seo veemet algae tem 
She, dealt with him very carnesily,, for, two hours 
before supper, to persuade the western gentlemen to, 
desist from all interruption, of the Catholic, worship. 
He told her. majesty, that if she would exercise her 
authority in executing the laws of the. Hh oe 
promise for the peaceable behaviour of 
tants ; but if her majesty thought to el une 
a there ‘were some who would ane the. papists 
understand that they. should not offend. with impu- 
nityy , © Will ye. allow, that ‘they shall. take my 
sword in their hands ? ?” said the queen. The 
sword of justice is God’s, (replied the Reformer 
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with equal firmness,) and is given to prinees and 
rulers for one end, which, if they transgress, sparing 
the wicked and oppressing the innocent, they. who, 
in the fear of God, execute judgment where God 
has commanded, offend not God, although kings do 
it not.” He added, that the gentlemen of the West 
were acting strictly according to law; for the act 
of parliament gave power to all judges within their 
bounds, to search for and punish those who should 
transgress its enactments. He concluded with ad- 

ing her majesty to consider the terms of the mu- 
tual contract between her and her subjects, and that 
she could not expect to receive obedience from 
them, if she did not grant unto them protection, 
and the execution of justice. The queen broke off 
the conversation with evident marks of displeasure. 
© Having communicated what had passed between 
them to the earl of Murray, (which was the title 
now conferred on the prior of St. Andrews,) Knox 
eel to return to Edinburgh next day, without 

waiting ‘for any further communication with the 
queen. ‘But a message was delivered him early in 
the morning, desiring him not to depart until he 
had again spoken to her majesty. He accordingly 
met with her west from Kinross, where she took 
the amusement’ of hawking. "This interview was 
very different from that of the preceding evening. 
Waving entirely the subject on which they had dif- 
fered, she introduced a variety of topies, upon 
which she conversed with the greatest familiarity 
and apparent confidence. Lord Ruthven (she said) 
had offered her a ring; but she could not love him. 
She knew that he used enchantment ;* and yet he 
was made one of her privy council. Lethinetn, she 
said, was the sole cause of that appointment. & ‘I un- 


* Comp. Knox, Historie, $27,.with Keith, Art. 1255, 
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derstand,” said she, introducing another ‘subject of 


- discourse, “that ye are appointed to go to Dum- 
- fries, for the election of. a superintendent: to be esta- 


blished in these countries.” ’ He answered in the af- 
firmative. “ But L understand the bishop of Athens 
would’ be superintendent.” “‘He is’ one, mat 

that is put in election.” “If gouknewihiinnewel 
as I do, you would not promote’ him to that office, 


nor yet to any other within your kirk.” Knox's 


that he deceived many more than him, if he did not 
fear God. “Well, do as ti will ; but that ma 

a dangerous man.” f dT eel 
When Knox was about to take his leave of her 
majesty, she pressed him to stay. rrp have one of 
the greatest matters that have touched me since TF came 

into this realm to open to yous and FT must have your 
help in it,” said she, with an air of condescension and 
confidence as enchanting as if she had put a’ ring on 
his finger. She then entered into a long ‘discourse 
concerning a domestic difference between the earl 
of Argyle and his lady. Her ladyship had not, she 
said, been so circumspect in every ‘thing as she 
could have wished, but still she was of opinion that 
his lordship had not treated her in an honest ‘and 
godly manner. Knox said that he was’ not unac- 
quainted with the disagreeable variance which had 
subsisted between that honourable couple, ‘atid, bee 
fore her majesty’s arrival in this edu titey-h6ikEA UE 
fected a reconciliation. On that oceasion,’ the 
countess had promised not to complain to any crea- 
ture before acquainting him; and as he had never 
heard from her, he Rein déd ‘that there was no- 
thing bat concord. | “Well,” aaint ew x teh eit 


\ The bishop of Guaear is. the person ref “Hey wast s created 
titular bishop of Athens by the pope, before he obtained a a real bi- 
shopric. It is printed Cathenis, by. mistake, instead of Athenis in 
Knox’s Historie, p. 327. 
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is worse than ye believe. But do this much, for my 
uce again to put them at unity, and.if she 
behave not herself as she ought to do, she shall find 
no fayour of me; but in any wise let not my lord. 
know that I have requested you in this matter,’ 
Then. introducing the subject of their ‘reasoning on 
the preceding evening, she said, “I promise to do 
as ye required: FE shall cause summon all etienlarse 
and ye shall know that i shall minister justice.” “ ] 
am assured then,” said he, “that ye shall tt 
God, and enjoy rest and tranguillity within your 
realm, which to your majesty is more profitable than 
all the pope’s power can be. Upon this he took his 
leave of the queen. * 
_ This interview strikingly exhibits one prot pr eae 
Mary’s character. . » It shews how far she was. capa- 
ble of dissembling, what artifice she could employ, 
and what condescensions she could make, in or- 
der to accomplish the schemes upon which she was 
bent.. She had formerly attacked the Reformer on 
another quarter without success; she now resolved 
to try if she could soothe his stern temper by flat- 
tering his vanity, and disarm his jealousy by strong 
marks .of confidence. There is some reason to 
think that she partly succeeded in her design. For 
though he .was not very susceptible of flattery, 
and must, haye. been struck with the sudden 
change in, the queen’s views and behaviour, there 
are few minds that ean altogether resist the im- 
pression made by the condescending familiarity of 
persons of superior ravk; and. our feelings, on 
- such occasions, chide as uncharitable the cold sus- 
piciong.snseented hy our judgment, In obedience 


to As majesty’s s request, he wrote a sheer to the earl 


qisiywt 


hleman. “From, def ference to the opinion Y whieh she 
iy tr ale” 
* Knox, Histobe, Pp: 326-328. - 
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liad expressed of the bishop of Galloway; he inquire 
more narrowly ‘into his’ conduct, 8 poeta tt 
election. And the report: Wehich: He gave of thé 
queen’s gracious iain ‘operated if ~— favour oi 
the public mind. + eae + Sie a SAS 
But if his zeal suffered a temporary niesentin il 
if codn'Veckindled with fresh akdoue!” OB tHE 40tHP 
of May the archbishop of St. Andrews and a nuni- 
ber of the principal papists were arraigned, by the’ 
queen’s orders, before the lord Justice General, for 
transgressing the laws; and having come in het 
majesty’s will, were committed to ward. But this’ 
was merely a stroke of policy, to enable her more’ 
easily to carry her measures in the parliament whieh’ : 
met on the following day. ets ARP 
‘This was the first Parliament which had met sii 
the queen’s’arrival in Scotland ; and it was natural’ 
to expect that they would proceed to ratify the’ 
treaty of peace made in July 1560, and the esta-~ 
blishment’ of the’ protestant religion. Tf the acts’ of 
the former parliament were invalid, as the queen’ 
had repeatedly declared, the protestants had no law’ 
on their side; they held their religion at the ‘merey 
of their sovereign, and might be’ required, a at’ 
her pleasure, to submit to popery, as the reli. 
sien which still possessed the legal establishment.’ 
But so well had she laid her plans, such was the’ 
effect of her insinuating address, and, above’ all) so’ 
powerful was the feiititaliod tat golf interdat “Ot te" 
minds of the protestant leaders, that, by general’ 
vonsent they passed from this demand, and lost the’ 
only” favourable opportunity dnring the reign of 
Mary, for giving a legal security’ ‘Brite reformed’ 
religion, and thereby removing one principal souree 
of jealousies. An act of oblivion, securing indem-- 
nity to those who had been engaged in the late civil 
war, was indeed passed ; but ie’ mode of its enact- 
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ment virtually implied the invalidity of the treaty in 
which it had been originally embodied ; and the pro-. 
testants, en their bended knees, supplicated, as a. 
boon from their sovereign, what they had formerly 
won with their swords, and repeatedly demanded as. 
their right.* The other acts made to please the 
more zealous reformers were expressed with such 
studied and glaring ambiguity, as to offer an insult 
to their understandings.{ _ 
- Our Reformer was thunderstruck when first in- 
formed of the measures which were in agitation, and 
sould scarcely believe them serious. He immedi- 
ately procured an interview with some of the prin- 
cipal members of parliament, to whom he represent- 
ed the danger of allowing that meeting to dissolve 
without obtaining the ratification of the acts of the 
preceding parliament, or at least those acts which 
established the Reformation. They alleged that the 
queen would never have agreed to call this meeting, 
if they had persisted in these demands; but there 
was a prospect of her speedy marriage, and on that 
occasion they would obtain all their wishes. In 
vain he reminded them that poets and painters had 
represented Qccasion with a bald hind-head ; in vain 
he urged, that the event to which they looked for- 
ward would be accompanied with difficulties of its 
own, which would require all their skill and circum- 
spection. — Their determination was fixed. He now 
perceived the full extent of the queen’s dissimula- 
tion ; and the selfishness and seryility of the protes.. 
tant leaders. affected him deeply. 

So hot was the altercation between the earl. of 
Murray and him on this subject, that an open rup- 


* Spottiswood, 488. “We are very much obliged to the infor- 
mation of archbishop Spottiswood” for this, says Keith, History, 
2MINTD Qe + Knox, 331. Keith, 240. 
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ture ensued... He had long looked uponsthat noble; 


‘man as one of the most steady and sincere adher- 
ents, to the reformed cause; ,and therefore felt)the 
greater disappointment at his conduct. Under, his 


first irritation he wrote a letter to the earl, in which, 


errr ee ane fe} isa 


afer, reminding, him of his, condition... aly theetime 
when they first became acquainted in London,* and 


the honours to which providence had now. raised 
him, he solemnly renounced friendship with him as 
one who preferred his own interest and the pleasure 
of his sister to the advancement of religion, left him 
to the guidance of the new. counsellors which he had 
chosen, and exonerated him from all future concern, 
in his affairs. This variance, which continued near- 
ly two years, was very gratifying to the queen and 
others, who disliked their former familiarity, and 
failed not (as Knox informs us) to, “east oil into 
the flame, until God did quench it by the water of 
affliction.” + ' rah tote he Aa 

Before the dissolution of the parliament, the. Re- 
former embraced an opportunity of disburdening his 
mind in the presence of the greater part of the mem- 


* Thave not been able to ascertain the time at whieh the earl 
of Murray and the Reformer first became acquainted. It was 
probably soon after Knox came into England, in the reign of Ei = 
ward VI. A popish writer has mentioned their meeting ‘and graf- 
» ted upon it the calumny, eurrent among the party, that the éarl 
had formed the ambitious project of wresting the erown from his’ 
sister, and placingit oahisownhead. «J ohann Kmnox deceayit”™ 
him, says he, “ in S. Paules kirk in Londone, bringand him in 
consait, that God had ehosin him extraordinarilie as ane Josias te 
be king of Scotland. to rute out idolatrie, and to plant the licht of ' 
his new evangel: quhair thay eonyenit in this manner, That the 
prior of Sanct Androis, er! of Murray, sould mentene the new 

Elias aganis the. riestis of Baal, (for sua blasphemuslie bey i 
e u furtitie 


the’ priestes of Christ Jesus.) And the neu Elias soul 
the new Josias, be procuring the favour of ‘the people aganis: 
Jesabel, blaspheming maist impudentlie the quenis. M.” Nicol 


Purne’s Disputation, p, 136. 


, : Tae ‘ae teeedlish tes puprdegs Vigesl. 
+ Knox, Historie, p. 334. 
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bers assembled in his church. After discoursing of 
thé great mercy of God shewn to Scotland, in mar- 
vellously delivering them from bondage of soul and 

of the deep ingratitude which he perceiv- 
ed in all ranks of persons, he addressed himself par- 
ticularly to the nobility. He praised God that he 
had an opportunity of pouring out the sorrows of his 
heart in their presence, who could attest the trath 
of all that he had spoken. He appealed to their 
consciences if he had not, in their greatest extremi- 
ies, exhorted them to depend upon God, and as- 
‘ed them of preservation and victory, if they pre- 
ferred his glory to their own lives and secular inte, 
rests. ‘IT have been with you in your most desperate 
temptations (continued he, in a strain of empas- 
sioned eloquence :) in your most extreme dangers I 
have been with you. St. Johnston, Cupar-moor, and 
the Craggs of Edinburgh, are yet recent in my 
heart ; yea, that dark and dolorous night wherein 
all ye, my lords, with shame and fear, left this town, 
is yet in my mind, and God forbid that ever I for- 
get it! What was, I say, my exhortation to you, 
and what has fallen in vain of all that ever God pro- 
mised unto you by my mouth, ye yourselves yet live 
o testify. There is not one of you against whom” 
was death and destruction threatened perished, and 
how many of your enemies has God plagued before 
your eyes? Shall this be the thankfulness that ye 
shall render unto your God? To betray his cause, 
when ye have ‘it in your hands to establish it as you 
please??? He saw nothing (he said) but a cowardly 
desertion of Christ’s standard. Some had even the 
effrontery to say that they had neither law nor par- 
liament for their religion. ‘They had the authority 
of God for their religion, the truth of which was in- 
dependent of human laws; but it was also accepted 
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within this realm in public parliament 3’ and ‘the | 
liament he w mat dp abr 
any ever held in'the kingdom: oct mee Ee’. leseye 
‘Tn the’ conclusion of his discourse, he adverted to 
the reports of her majesty’s marriage, and the prin 
ces who dott this alliance; and (desiring the 
audience to mark his’ words,) prdaieted the conse- 
quences which were to wer! drew? if ever the nobi- 
lity" consented’ that their sovereign should marry’a 
papist. rhb “Aye yes sf dine wi A ieieaeeia> 
“Protestants as well as papists were’ offended with 
the freedom of this sermon, and some who had been 
most familiar with the preacher’ now shunned his 
company. * Flatterers: were not awanting to run’ to 
the queen, and inform her that John’ Knox ‘had 
preached against her marriage. — After surmounting 
the ‘opposition to her measures, a and managing so. 
successfully the haughty and independent barous ‘of 
her kingdom, Mary was incensed to think that there 
should yet be one man of obscure condition, ‘whe 
ventured to condemn her proceedings; and’ as ‘she 
could not tame his’ stubbornness, she determined 
to punish his temerity. Knox was ordered instant- — 
ly to appear before her. Lord Ochiltree, with se- 
veral gentlemen, accompanied him to the palace ; 
but the ‘superintendent of Angus alone was allowed 
to go with him into the royal presence. 99) 0 06 
Her majesty received him in a very different man- 
ner from what she had done at Lochlevin. "Never 
-had prince been handled (she passionately exclaim- — 
ed) as she was; she had borne with him in all his 
rigorous speeches against herself and her uncles; 
she had sought his favour by all means; she had of. 
fered unto him audience whenever he pleased to ad- 
monish her. And yet (said) she) I cannot be quit 
of you, I vow to God! shall be once revenged.”— 
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On pronouncing these words with | great violence, 
she burst into, a flood of tears which interrupted her 
speech, When the queen had composed herself, 
he proceeded calmly to make his defence. Her 
Grace and he had (he said) at different times been 
engaged in controversy, and he never before per- 
ceived her offended with him. When it should 
please God to deliver her from the bondage of 
error in which she had been trained through want 
of instruction in the truth, he trusted that her ma- 
jesty would not find the liberty of his tongue cffen- 
sive.  Qut of the pulpit he thought few had occasion 
to be offended with him; but there he was not mas- 
ter of himself, but bound to obey Him who com- 
mmanded him to speak plainly, and to flatter no flesh 
on the face of the earth. 
» © But what have you to do with my marriage ?” 
said the queen. He was proceeding to state the ex- 
tent of his commission as a preacher, and the rea- 
«sons which led him to touch on that delicate subject ; 
but she interrupted him by repeating her question ; 
1 What have ye to de with my marriage? Or what 
are you in this commonwealth ?””—* A subject born 
within the same, madam,’ replied the Reformer, 
piqued by the last question, and the contemptuous 
‘tone in which it was proposed. “ And albeit I be 
neither earl, lord, nor baron in it, yet has God 
made me (how abject that ever I be in your eyes) 
»a profitable member within the same. | Yea, madam, 
to meit appertains no less to forewarn of such things 
as may hurt it, if I foresee them, than it doth to 
any of the nobility; for both my vocation and con- 
‘science requires plainness of me. And_ therefore, 
‘madam, to yourself I say that which I spake in pub- 
‘Jie place: Whensoever the nobility of this realm 
~ghall consent that ye be subject to an unfaithful hus- 
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band, they do as,much as in them lieth to renounce 
Christ, , to, banish his truth from them, to betray the 
freedom. of this realm, and perchance shall in’ the 
end do small.comfort to yourself.” At these words, 
the queen began again to. weep and sob with great 
bitterness. The. superintendent, who was a man of 
mild and gentle spirit, tried. to mitigate her grief 
and resentment: he praised her beauty and -her ‘ac- 
complishments; and told her, that there was not a 
prince in. Europe who would not reckon himself. 
happy in gaining her hand. During this scene, the 
severe and inflexible mind of the Reformer display- 
ed. itself. He. continued silent, and with unaltered? 
countenance, until the queen had given vent) to her 
feelings. He then protested, that he never took de-| 
light.in the distress of any creature ; it’ was with 
great difficulty that he could see his own boys weep 
when he corrected them for their faults, far less 
could he rejoice,in her majesty’s tears: but seeing” 
he had given her no just reason of offence, and had 
only discharged his duty, he was constrained, though | 
unwillingly, to sustain her tears, rather than hurt» 
his. conscience, . and - wan the crane 
through his silence. § AAS colts peed 
‘This: apology inflamed the queen still more: she- 
ordered him immediately to leave her presence, and 


wait the signification of her pleasure in the adjoin-— 
ing room. ‘There he stood as “‘ one whom men had 


never, seen ; 3” all his friends (lord Ochiltree except-. 
ed) being afraid to shew him the smallest counte-° 
nance. In this situation he addressed himself to the 
court.ladies, who sat in their richest dress in the: 
chamber. O fair ladies, how plesing war. this 
lyfe of yours, if it sould ever abyde, and then, in 
the end, that we might pas to hevin with all this 
gay gear!” Having aaacd them in a conversation, — 
he passed the time till Erskine came and informed 
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him, that he was allowed to go home until her .ma- 
jesty had taken further advice. The queen insisted 
to have the judgment of the lords of Articles, whe- 
ther the words he had used in the pulpit were not 
actionable; but she was persuaded to desist from a 
prosecution. “And so that storme quietit in ap- 
pearance, but nevir in the hart.”* . ‘ 
» No expressions are sufficiently strong to describe 
the horror which many feel at the monstrous insensi- 
bility and inhumanity of Knox, in remaining unmoy- 
ed, while ‘* youth, beauty, and royal dignity”} were 
dissolved in tears before him. Enchanting, surely, 
must the charms of the queen of Scots have been, and 
iron-hearted the Reformer who could resist their im- 
pression, when they continue to this day to exercise’ 
such a sway over the hearts of men, that even grave 
and serious authors, not addicted to the language of gal- 
lantry and romance, can protest that they cannot read 
of the tears which she shed on this occasion, without 
feeling an inclination to weep along with her. 
There may be some, however, who, knowing how 
much real misery there is in the world, are not dispos- 
ed to waste their feelings unnecessarily, and who are 
of opinion, that there was not much to commiserate 
in the condition of the queen, nor to reprobate in 
the conduct of the Reformer. Considering that she 
had been so fortunate in her measures, and found 
her nobility so ready to gratify her wishes, the pas- 
sion by which she suffered herself to be transported 
was extravagant, and her tears must have been those 
of anger and not of grief. On the other hand, when 
we consider that Knox was at this time deserted by 
* Knox, Historie, p. 332—334. + See Note OO. 9" 
} Missionary Magazine, vol. xv. p. 344, 312. It is rather a eu- 
rious eireumstanee, that Mary, when she pronounced the words 
which made the tear of sympathy to start into the eye of the ten- 
der-hearted reviewer, was laughing immoderately. Comp. Knox. 
Historie, p. 340. 
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his friends, ‘and. stood almost alone. in resisting the 
will of a princess, who accomplished her measures 
chiefly by caresses and tears, we may be disposed to 
form a more favourable idea of his conduct and mo- 
tives. We behold not, indeed, the enthusiastic 
lover, mingling his tears with those of his mistress, 


and vowing to revenge her wrongs; nor the man of 


nice sensibility, who loses every other consideration 


in the gratification of his feelings; but we behold 


what is more rare, the stern patriot, the rigid refor- 
mer, who, in the discharge of his duty, and in a pub- 
lic canse, can withstand the tide of tenderness as well 
as the storm of passion. ‘There have been times 
when such conduct was regarded as the proof ofa 
superior mind ; and the man who, from such motives, 
«“ hearkened not to the wife of his bosom, nor knew 
his own children,” has been the object not of censure, 
but admiration, in sacred* as well as pagan story. _ 


Fertur pudicz conjugis oseulum, sarbghy -cagh 

Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, oy 
_ Ab se removisse, et virilem _ moe 

Torvus humi pesuisse vultum. Hon. lib. i iil. i. Od. v. . 


When Knox lay under the displeasure « of the court, 
and had lost the confidence of his principal friends, 
his enemies judged ita favourable opportunity. for 
attacking him in (what was universally allowed to be 
irreproachable) his moral conduct. At. the very 
time that he was engaged in scrutinizing the scandal 
against Methven, and inflicting upon him the high- 
est censure of the church, it was alleged that he 
himself was guilty of a similar crime. - Euphemia 
Dundas, an inhabitant of Edinburgh, inveighing one 
day, in the presence of a circle of her acquaintances, 
against the protestant doctrine and ministers, said, 
among other things, that John Knox had been a 


* Deut. xxxiil. 9. 


« 
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common whoremonger all his days, and. that, within 
a few days past, he “‘ was apprehendit and tane furth 
of ane killogye with ane commoun hure.” This might 
perhaps have been passed over by Knox and the church 
as an effusion of popish spleen, and female scandal ; 
but the recent oceurrence at Jedburgh, the situa- 
tion in which the Reformer at present stood, the 
public manner in which the charge had been 
brought, and the specification of a particular in. 
stance, seemed to them to justify and call for ale- 
gal prosecution. Accordingly, the clerk of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, on the 18th of June, gave in a for- 
mal representation and petition to the town council, 
praying that the weman might be called before 
them, and the matter examined; that, if the aceu- 
sation was found true, the accused might be punish- 
ed with all rigour without partiality; and that, if 
false, the accuser might be dealt with according to 
the demerit of her offence. She was called, and, 
appearing before the council, flatly refused that she 
had ever used any such words ; although Knox’s pro- 
curator afterwards produced respectable witnesses to 
prove that she had spoken them.* 

This convicted calumny, which never galoaiy the 
smallest eredit at the time, would scarcely have de- 
served notice, had it not been revived, after the 
Reformer’s death, by the popish writers, who, hay- 
ing caught hold of the repert, and dressed it out in 
all the horrid colours which malice, or credulity 
could suggest, circulated it industriously, by their 
publications, through the continent. ‘Though I had 
not been able to trace these slanders to their source 3 
the atrocity of the imputed crimes, the unspotted 
reputation which the accused uniformly maintained 


¥ See Note PP. 
P2 
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ae 


among all his contemporaries, the glaring self-con- 
tradictions of the accusers, and, above all, the no- 
tour spirit of slander and wanton defamation for 
which they have long been stigmatized i in the learn- 
ed world, would have been ground sufficient for re- 
jecting such charges with detestation. Those who 
are acquainted with the writings of that period will 
not think that I speak too strongly ; those who are 
not may be in some degree satisfied as to this, by 
looking into the notes.* 

The queen flattered herself that she had at om 
caught the Reformer in an offence, which would in- 
fallibly subject him to exemplary punishment. Dur- 
ing her residence at Stirling, in the month of Au- 
gust, the domestics whom she left behind her in 
Holyroodhouse celebrated the popish worship with 
greater publicity than had been usual when she her: 
self was present; and at the time -when the sacra- 
ment of the supper was dispensed in Edinburgh, 
they revived certain superstitious practices which 
had been laid aside by the Roman Catholics, since 
the establishment of the Reformation. This bold- 
ness offended the protestants, and some of them 
went down to the palace to mark the inhabitants 
who repaired to the service. Perceiving numbers 
entering, they burst into the chapel, and presenting: 
themselves at the altar, which was prepared for 
mass, asked the priest, how he durst be so malapert 
as to proceed in that manner, when the queen was ab- 
sent? Alarmed at this intrusion, the mistress of the 
household dispatched a messenger to the eomptrol- 
ler (who was attending sermon in St. Giles’s church,) 
desiring him to eome instantly to save her life and 
the palace. Having hurried down, accompanied 


* See Note QQ. 
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with the magistrates, and a guard, the comptrol- 
Jer found every thing quiet sah ib appearance of 
‘tumult, except what was occasioned by the com- 
pany which he brought along with him.* When 
the report of this affair was conveyed to the queen, 
she declared her resolution not to return to Edin- 
burgh unless this’ riot was punished, and indicted 
two of the protestants, who had been most active, to 
stand trial “for forethought felony, hamesuckin, 
and invasion of the palace.” Fearing that she in- 
tended to proceed to extremities against these men, 
and that their condemnation was a preparative to 
some hostile attempts against their religion, the pro- 
testants in Edinburgh resolved that Knox, agreea- 
bly to a commission, should write a circular letter to 
the principal gentlemen of their persuasion, inform- 
ing them of the circumstances, and requesting their 
presence on the day of trial. He wrote the letter 
atcording to their request.t A copy of it having 
_eomé into the hands of Sinclair, bishop of Ross, and 
ore of the Court of Session, who was a great 
personal enemy to Knox, he conveyed it immediate- 
ly to the queen at Stirling. She communicated it to 
the” sib council, who, to her great satisfaction, 


. Spottisy: ood gives a different account of this affair, which has 
been adopted by different writers. He not only says that the pro- 
testants “forced the gates ;” but that “some (of the papists) 
were taken and carried to prison, many escaped the back way 
with the priest himself.” History, p. 188. But he could not 
have the opportunity of being so well acquainted with the cireum- 
stances as Knox, whose account is totally irreconcilable with the 
arehbishops. He expressly says, that besides bursting into the 
chapel, and addressing the priest as above mentioned, “ no far- 
ther was done orsaid.” Historie, p. 335, 336. Had some of the 
papists been earried to prison, he never could have given such an 
aecount as he did, not only in his history, but also in his cireular 
letter, which was produced at his trial, without any contradiction 
on this head. 

+ Knox, Historie, p. 336, 337. 
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pronounced it treasonable ; but to give the greater 
solemnity to the proceedings, it was resolved that 
an extraordinary convention of the counsellors and. 
other noblemen should be called to meet at Edin- 
burgh, in theend of December, to try the cause. The 
Reformer was summoned to appear before this 
COpaeit or Hee a5 Puc sPy 
Previous to the day of net great iaaden 4 was 
used in private to persuade or intimidate him to ac- 
knowledge a fault, and throw himself on the queen’s 
mercy. ‘Chis he peremptorily refused to do. The. 
master of Maxwell (afterwards lord Herries,) with 
whom he had long been very intimate, threatened. 
him with the loss of his friendship, and told him that. 
he would repent, if he did not submit to the queen, 
for men would not bear with him as they had hither- 
to done. He replied, that he did not understand 
such language + ; he had never opposed her majesty 
except inr the article of religion, and surely it was. 
not meant that. he should. bow to her in that matter 5 
if God stood by him (which he would do as long as 
he confided in him, and preferred His glory to his» 
ewn life,) he regarded little how men should behave. 
towards him; nor did he know wherein they had 
borne with him, unless in hearing the word of God 
from his mouth, which if they vahggateh reject, he. 
would mourn for, them, but the danger would he their. 
own. | 
The earl of Murray, and secroeiey Maitland, sent 
for him to the clerk register’s house, and had a long. 


* Tt has been doubted, whether this convention deted a as a co ane 
of judicature in Knox’s trial, or met mefely to determine whether 
he should be hrought to a judicial trial. Dalyeli’s Carsory Re- 
marks, prefixed to Seottish poems, vol. i 72. It is evident that it 
was not an ordinary or proper mecting of the privy council. The 
justice general, the lord advoeate, al the other law-lords were 
present, Knox, Historie, p. 339, 340. 


‘a . 
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conversation with him to the same purpose. They 
‘represented the pains which they had taken to miti- 
gate the queen’s resentment, and that nothing could 


save him but a timely submission. He gave them 
the same answer, that he never would confess a 
fault when he ‘was conscious of none, and had not 
learned to cry treason at every thing which the mul-— 


titude called treason, nor to fear what they feared. 
The wily secretary endeavoured to bring on a dis- 
pute on the subject, and to draw from him the de- 
fence which he meant to make for himself; but 
Knox, aware of his craft, declined the conversation, 
and told him that it would be foolish to intrust with 
his defences one who had already prejudged his 
cause. : . 


On the day appointed for the trial, the public anx- 


iety was greatly raised, and the palace-yard, with 
all the avenues, was crowded with people, who 
waited to learn the result. The pannel was con- 


ducted to the chamber in which the lords were al- 


réady assembled, and engaged in consultation. 
When the queen had taken her seat, and perceived 
Knox standing uncovered at the foot of the table. 
she burst into a loud fit of laughter. « That man,” 
she, said, « had made her weep, and shed never a 
tear himself: she would now see if she could make 
him weep.” The secretary opened the proceedings. 


by stating, in a speech addressed to the Reformer, — 


the reasons why the queen had convened him before 
her nobility. “Let him acknowledge his own hand- 
writing,” said the queen, “and then we shall judge 
of the contents of the letter.” A copy of the cir- 
cular letter bemmg handed to him, he looked at the 
subscription, and said that it was his; and though 
he had subscribed a number of blanks, he had such 


confidence in the fidelity of the scribe, that he was 
ready to acknowledge both the subseriptien and 


* 
 ——_, 
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the conients. * You have done more than I would 

have done,” said Maitland; Charity is not suspi- 

cious,” replied the other. “ Well, well,”” said the 
queen, “read your own letter, and then answer to 
such things as shall be demanded of you.” “I will 
do the best I can,” said he; and having read the 
letter with aw audible voice, returned it to the queen’s 
advocate, who was commanded to accuse him. 

'% Heard you ever, my lords, a more despiteful 
and treasonable letter?” said the queen, looking 
round the table. < Mr. Knox are you not sorry 
from your heart, and do you not repent that such 
a letter has passed your pen, and from you has come 
to the knowledge of others?” said Maitland. » « My 
lord secretary, before I repent I must be taught my 
offence.” —* Offence ! if there were no more: but 
the convocation of the queen’s lieges, the offence 
cannot be denied.”,—“ Remember yourself, my lord 
there is a difference between a lawful convocation 
and an unlawful. If I have been guilty in this, I 
offended oft since I came last into Scotland ; for 
what convecation of the brethren has ever been 
to this hour, unto which my pen served not ?”’=— 
‘Then was then, and now is now,” said the seere- 
tary ; “we have no need of sach convocations as 
sometimes we have had.”—*‘* The time that has been 
is even now before. my eyes,” rejoined the Refor- 
mer 5 “for I see the poor flock in no less danger than 
it has been at any time before, except that the devil 
has gota vizor upon his face. Before he came in 
with his own face, discovered by open tyranny, seek. 
ing the destruction of all that refused idolatry; and 
then, I think, you will confess the brethren lawfully 
assembled themselves for defence of their lives : and 
now the devil comes under the cloak of justice, to 
do that which God would not suffer him to do si 
strength,’ 9 sa 
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' What is this?” interrupted her majesty, who 
was offended that the pannel should be allowed such 
liberty of speech, and thought. that she could bring 
him more closely to the question. ‘ What is this? 
Methinks you trifle with him. Who gave him au- 
thority to make convocation of my lieges? Is not 
that treason?” “No, madam,’ replied lord Ruth- 
ven, displeased at the active keenness which the 
“queen shewed in the cause; “for he makes. convo- 
cation of the people to hear prayer and sermon al- 
most daily; and whatever your Grace or others will 
think thereof, we think it no treason.’’—‘‘ Hold 
your peace,” said the queen; ‘and let him make 
answer for himself.”’—“ I began, madam,” resumed 
Knox, “to reason with the secretary (whom I take 
to be a better dialectition than your Grace) that all 
convocations are not unlawful; and now my lord 
Ruthven has given the instance.”—“TI will say 
‘nothing against your religion, nor against your con- 
vening to your sermons; but what authority have 
you. to convocate my subjects when you will, with- 
out my commandment?” He answered, that at his 
own will he had never convened four persons in 
Scotland, but at the orders of his brethren he had 
given many advertisements, and great multitudes 
had assembled; and if her Grace complained that 
this had been done without her command, he would 
answer, that so was all that had been done as to the 
reformation of religion in this kingdom. He must, 
therefore, be convicted by a just law, before he 
would profess sorrow for what he had done: he 
thought he had done no wrong. 

_ You shall not escape so,’”’ said the queen. Is 
it not treason, my lords, to accuse a prince of cruel- 
ty ? I think <here be acts of parliament against such 

whisperers.” Several of their lordships said that 
there were such laws. “ But wherein ean I be ae- 
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cused of this???“ Read this part of your own bill,” 
said the queen, who shewed herself an acute prose- 
eutor. She then caused the following sentence to 
be read from his letter: ‘This fearful summons is 
directed against them, [the two persons who were 
indicted] to make no doubt a preparative on a few, , 
that a door may be opened to execute cruelty upon 
a greater multitude.”—* Lo!” exclaimed the queen 
exullingly ; *‘ what say you to that?” The eyes of 
the assembly were fixed on the pannel, anxious to 
know what answer he would make to this charge. 

_ “Ts it lawful for me, madam, to answer for myself? 
or, shall I be condemned unheard ???—* Say what you 
ean; for I think-you have enough to do.” —* TI will first 
then desire of your Grace, madam, and of this most 
honourable audience, Whether your Grace knows 
not, that the obstinate papists are deadly enemies 
to all such as profess the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
that they most earnestly desire the extermination of 
them, and of the true doctrine that is taught within 
this realm ?”—The queen was silent; but the lords, 
with: one voice, exclaimed, ‘ God forbid, that ever 
the lives of the faithful, or yet the staying of the 
doctrine stood in the power of the papists! for just 
experience has taught us what cruelty lies in their 
hearts.’—* I must proceed then,” said the Refor- 
mer. ‘ Seeing that I perceive that all will grant, 
that it were a barbarous thing to destroy such a mul- 
titude as profess the gospel of Christ within this 
realm, which oftener than once or twice they have 
attempted to do by force,—they, by God and by 
his providence being disappointed, have invented 
more crafty and dangerous practices, to wit, to make 
the prince a party under colour of law; and so what - 
they could not do by open force, they shall perform 
by erafty deceit. For who thinks, my lords, that 
the insatiable cruelty of the papists (within this 
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“realm T'mean) shall end in the murdering of these 
‘two brethren, now unjustly summoned, ‘and more 
“unjustly to be accused ?—And therefore, madam, 


, Pre cnt list, the acts of your parliament; 
“Thave offended’ nothing against them; for I accuse 
“not, in my letter, your Grace, nor yet your nature, 
‘of cruelty. But Taffirm yet again, that the pesti- 
“Tent papists, who have inflamed your Grace against 
“those poor men at this present, are the sons of the 
“devil, and therefore must obey the desires of their 
father, who has been a liar and manslayer from the 

in —¢ You forget yourself! you are not 
“now in the pulpit,” said one of the lords. “I am 
“im the place were Lam demanded of conscience to 
“speak the truth; and therefore the truth I speak, 
“impugn it whoso list.” He added, | again address- 
“qtieen, that persons who appeared to be of 

“honest, gentle, and meek natures, had often been 
corrupted by wicked counsel; that the papists who 
“had her ear were’ dangerous counsellors, and such 
“her mother bad found them to be. ahhh ot 
~~ Mary, perceiving that nothing was to be gained by 
“reasoning, began to upbraid him with his harsh be- 
“haviour to her, at their last interview. He spake 
fair enough” at present before the lords, she said, 
“but on that occasion he caused her to shed many 
‘salt tears, and said, “he set not by her weeping.” 
‘This drew from him a vindication of his eonduet, 
in which he gave a narration of that conference. 
After this, the seeretary, having spoken with the 
“queen, told Knox that he was at liberty to return 
home for that night. “J thank God and the queen’s 

majesty,” saidhe. 
When Knox had withdrawn, the judgment of the 
mobility was taken respecting his conduct. All of 

‘them.’ with the exception of the immediate depend. 
width: wit iy -@2 
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énts of the court, voted, that he was not guilty of 
any breach of the laws. The secretary, who had 
assured the queen of his condemnation, was enraged 
at this decision. He brou aioe her majesty, who had 
retired before the vote, “again into’ the room, and. 
proceeded to call the votes a second time in her pre- 
sence. This attempt to overawe them incensed the 
nobility.‘ What!?? said they, shall the laird of 
Lethington have power to controul us? or, shall the 
presence of a woman cause us to offend God, and to 
condemn an innocent man, against our consciences ?”” 
With this they repeated ‘their votes, absolving him 
from all offence, and praising bis’ modest appearance 
and judicious defences. oh 4p. BIR Seer 
“Mary was unable to conceal her mortification and’ 
displeasure, at this unexpected acquittal. When the” 
bishop of ‘Ross, who had’ ‘been the informer, gave 
his vote on the same side with the rest, she taunted 
him openly in the presence of the court. “Trouble” 
not the child! I pray you trouble him not !- for he 
is newly wakened out of his sleep. \"Why should not’ 
the old fool follow the footsteps of those that have’ 
passed before him ?’’ The bishop replied coldly, that 
her majesty might easily know, that his vote was’not” 
influenced by~ partiality to the accused. “That 
nicht was nyther dancing nor fiddeling in the court; 
for madam was disappoynted of hir purpose, quhilk 
was to have had Johne wi m — pia hee of 


’ 


hir abide _— okie. | ¢ AO Dh eee ae 
+i. byy ili, &MRh pelarbe a +e} pas 
* Knox, Historie, Pp: 338-—343.. The aecount of the trial gion 
by Calderwood, in his MS. has been compared Ww ith that of Kuox, ’ 
and exactly ag rent swith it. 
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FORA EH Pu ae Ea rine 2 RA Ee 4, Pay, 
PE SRR ie rr UM ESAP ne 8 APTOS 
“etre Pale tiers eB bn hts ta a Bate Py PR - 
AT hit hae yee EM) en eA OMA Gaal sey, 
fia Heo ORY betel WA was obo Pet 
ety ire sent rae ty nit Tea BPR Ruane 


ee BF ig Ly Hepeirg CHARGE OF TREASON, BY 
fai ANNO 1563, To His BEING sTRUCK 
EXY, ANNO 4570. Sst CFE. Tele ts. | 
“OF Pte Dh, y Bahn OF at Warns ade HY Ga de, 
WERSANSTS FOS im Portree iret thes iat he rearat hy 
‘hy Due indignation of hig queen at the Reformer’s 
escape from punishment did not soon abate,* and 
the effects of it fell both upon the courtiers who et 
voted for his exculpation, en upon those who. 
opposed it; The earl of Murray was among the - 1, 
mer ;+ Maitland among the latier, In order + ag 
pease her, they again attempted to persuade him 
condescend to some yoluntary submission to her 3 ar 
they. engaged that.all the punishment which should 
be inflicted on him would be merely to go within the 
walls of the castle, and return again to his own 
house. But he refused to make any such compli- 
ances, by which he would throw. discredit on the 
jadgment of the nobility who had acquitted him, _ 
and..confess, himself to have been a mover of sedi- 
tion. Disappointed in this, they endeavoured to in 
jure him. by whispers and detraction; circulating 
that he had no authority from his brethren for what 
he had done; and that he arrogated a papal and arbi- 
trary power over the Scottish ehatehy issuing his let- 
ters, and exacting obedience to them. “These charges: 


* Keith, 248, 251. 

* Ina letter of Randolph, 27th Feb. 1564, there is mention 
made of * some unkindness between Murray and the queen, about 
Knox, whose parte he [Murray] taketh.” Keith, 249. 
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were very groundless and injurious ; for there never 
was perhaps any one who had as much influence; 
that was so careful in avoiding all appearance of 
assuming superiority over his brethren, or acting 
by his own weber in matters of Bivai and com- 
mon concern, i tS lePw 
In the General Assembly wien weit in the close 
of this year, he declined taking any share in the de- 
bates. When their principal business was_ settled, 
he requested liberty to speak on an affair which. con- 
cerned himself. He stated what he had. done» in 
writing the late cireular letter, the proceedings to 
which it had given rise, and the surmises which 
were still circulated to his prejudice; and insisted 
that the church should now examine his conduct in. 
that matter, and particularly that they should, de- 
clare: whether or not they had given him a commis- 
sion to advertise the brethren, when he foresaw any 
‘danger threatening their religion, or any difficult case 
which required their advice. The courtiers strenu- 
ously opposed the decision of this question; but it 
was taken up, and the Assembly, by a great majo- 
rity, found that he had been burthened with such a 
commission, and, in the advertisement which he had 
lately ¢ given: had not gone beyond the bounds of his 
commission. * | pti snanaed tad) 

Knox had remained a ‘ididaioréen upwards of three 
years. But in March 1564, he contracted a: se- 
cond marriage with Margaret Stewart,t daughter 
of lord Ochiliree,{ a nobleman of amiable disposi- 


: in) SLA OHS Ab ya eel be 
. Keith, 527. Knox, 344, S45. 


+ Randolph, im a letter to Ceeil, «sth March, 1563-4, says : 
‘“¢ Knox askt in church to be marryed to Margret Steward, the 
daughter of the lord Ochiltre :” referring to the proclamation of 
banns. Keith, 254. 

t Lord Ochiltree was deseended from Robert, duke of Albany, 
second son of king Roberti. His father exchanged the lands and 
title of Evandale, for those of Gehiltree. Douglas’s Peerage, 522. 
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tions,* who had been long familiar with our Reformer, 
and’ steadily adhered to him when he was deserted 
by his: other friends... She continued to discharge the 
duties of a wife to him, with pious and affectionate 
assiduity, until the time of his death. The popish 
writers, who envied the honours of the Scottish Re- 
former, have represented this marriage as a proof of 
his great ambition; and, in the excess of their 
spleen, have ridiculously imputed to him the project 
of aiming to raise his progeny to the throne of Scot- 
land: because the family of Ochiltree were of the 
blood royal !;They are quite clear, too, that he 
gained the heart of the young lady by means. of 
sorcery, and the assistance of the devil. But. it 
‘seems, that powerful as his black-footed second was, 
he could not succeed in another attempt. which he. 
had» previously made; for the same writers inform 
us, that»he had paid his addresses to the lady Flem- 
‘ing, eldest daughter to the duke of Castelherault, 
and was repulsed. The account of the appear- 
‘ance which he made at the time of his marriage, 
which shall be inserted in the notes, the reader will 
receive accurding to the degree of its probability, — 
vand the ‘credit which he may think fine to the attho- 
-vity upon which it rests.} | 

The country continued in a static i anioinataen =. 
pen year 1564; but the same jealousies still sub- 


Ww ord’s Renfrew, 8 and ‘Roy al Hotise ‘of Stew art, by Semple, 
wae . 92—94, The second son of Jord Ochiltree, and brother- 
Psst en Reformer, was Sir James Stewart of Bothwelmuir, 
- afterwards the infamous favourite of James VI. who created him 
earl of Arran. Crawford, i in his Officers of State, (p. 448,) has 
published a protéstation which he made of his lineage, and title 
‘of priority to the duke of Lenox, his rival in James’s favour. 
® He was usually ealled, the good lord Ochiltree. Knox says, 
th the was “ a man ther borne to mak peace ae to brag upor in 
the calsey. Sel ‘Histori ie, » Bs 30K. 
:. See Note Rk. 
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sisted between the court/and,,the church... Herma. 
jesty’s prejudices against the reformed. religion were. 
unabated, and she maintained a. correspondence 
with its sworn; enemies .on, the continent, which 
could not altogether escape the vigilance of her pro-. 
testant subjects.* . The preachers, on their side, did. 
not relax in. their zealous warnings against, popery, 

and concerning, the dangers. which they apprehend- 
ed; they complained of the beggary unto which the. 
greater part of their own number was reduced, and. 
of the growing lukewarmness of the protestant cour-_ 
tiers. The latter were uneasy under these reproaches, 
and, in concert with the queen, were anxious to re-_ 
strain the license of the pulpit. They began by ad- 
dressing themselves in private to some of the most | 
moderate and complying of the ministers, whom. 
they gained over, by their persuasions, to a partial . 
approbation of their measures. Having in) so far, 
succeeded, they ventured to propose the matter | 
more publicly, and. to request the sanction of the. 
leading members of the General Assembly.) 

‘Without designing to vindicate, the latitude which . 
might be taken by particular preachers at this timey . 
I may say, in general, that a systematic attempt to ' 
* Robertson’s History of Scotland, vol. ji. 408. Lond. 1909.” 

MS. Letters (extracted from the Barberini Library.) Adv. Lib 
A.2. 44. Ina letter to the council of Trent, 48th Mareh, 4563-4,.. 
“Mary expresses her regret that the situation of her asim, (hujus 
temporis tanta injuria) did not permit her to send some of her 
prelates to that council; and assures them of her great and dnal- 
terahle devotion to the apostolie See, “ nostra pebbetnntindneute: 
voluntate, iv ejusdem sedis observantia et submissione.””: hi’a let-, 
ter written Jan. 3, the same year, she entreats the cardinal of 
Lorraine to assnre the pope of her resolution to live and‘die a 
Catholie. Andon the last day of the same month, she writes to” 
hia Holiness himself, laments the datmablé errors ((damnabili 
errori) inwhich she found her subjects plunged, and informs him. - 
that her intention, from the time she had left Franee, had uniform. 
ly heen to re-establish the ancient religion. 
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Ro itt of speech in the pulpit (farther 
any occurring excess might re- 
darbiereneend been a measure fraught with dan: 
ger to the protestant interests. The ministers were the’ 
most vigilant and incorrupt guardians of the public’ 
safety. Better it is to be awaked with rudeness, or 
even by a false alarm, than to be allowed to sleep 
on in the midst of dangers. Who would muzzle the 
niduth of the wakefal animal, who guards the house 
ob Nieves /*Wectuee the inhabitants are © fre- 
quently disturbed by his nocturnal vociferation ? or 
substitute in his place, a “dumb dog, that cannot 
bark, sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber?” — > 
Knox, the freedom and sharpness of whose cen- 
ddP89"tRE”courtians felt most’ deeply, was the person. 
wihiom they chiefly wished to restrain; but it was no~ 
matter either to overawe or reason him into si- 
lence. In a conference which they demanded with 
the leading members’ of the General Assembly, in 
thé ‘month of June, this “subject was discussed ; and 
a long debate ensued between Maitland and Knox, 
on the principal points of his doctrine which gave 
offence to the court. This debate ‘‘ admirably dis- 
plays the talents and character of both the disput-— 
ants ; the acuteness of the former, embellished with 
learning, but prone to subtilty; the vigorous under- 
standing of the latter, delighting in bold sentiments, 
and ‘superior to all fear,” * The dispute has been 
recorded at large by Knox i in his History of the Re- 
formation. After giving so full a view of some for- 
immer disputes in which he was engaged, E must con- 
tent myself with a brief account of the leading heads 
of the present. 
There were two things Ww hieh Maitland fouad 
fault with in the Rétormer’ s public services: the 
Powe PUR od : bo 


* Dr. Robertson, ut supra, p. 109. 
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mode in which he prayed-for ‘her majesty, and the 
doctrine» which he. taught as” to the ‘authority of 
princes and duty -of subjects. Knox ‘repeated. his 
usual prayer for the queen, and desired to know 
what ‘was faulty in it. . Maitland said, that he pray- 
ed for her conversion conditionally, »thereby infusing 
doubts into the minds of the people as to the proba- 
bility of that ‘event; and he spake of her as under 
the bondage of Satan, which was an irreverend ex- 
‘pression, not fit to be applied to princes: “The Re- 
former replied, that the conduct of her: majesty gave 
just grounds todoubt of any change; and that his 
strongest expressions were warranted by the plain 
language of scripture. ‘¢ Prayers and_ tears,” we 
have sometimes been reminded, are the only arms 
which Christians ought to employ against violence. 
But those who have deprived them of other weapons, 
have'usually envied them the use of these also; and 
‘if their prayers have not been smoothed down to the 
temper of their adversaries, so as to become mere com- 
pliments to princes, under colour of an address to the 
Almighty, they have often been BRANAHAGE | seditious 
and sa ne fh diveaell: ued boieimipes, (repel kahit 
: wa rom sabia lash Spphdy apd does “hag ¢ 
ve * During the reign of 3 “Mary 0 of England, the manner in whick 
the pr rotestants prayed for her, in thei conventicles, was decla- 
red High Treason. Act Parl. 1. and 2. Philip and Mary, cap. 
9. Nor did the Psalms and prayers of the primitive Christians 
escape. punishment under the tolerant emperor Julian. . We ‘orks 
of the Rey. Samuel Johnston, Pp: 20--22. Lond. 4743... | 
A writer formerly referred to, having mentioned another prayer 
of Knox, ¢ “ that God would turn the heart of the queen, or, if his- 
will was  otherv wise, strengthen the hands and hearts of his cho- 
sen, stoutly to withstand the rage of all tyrants,’”’ says: ‘ In this 
prayer we reé¢ognize not the spirit of Jesus, but of them who 
said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from hea- 
ven, and consume them.” Missionary Magazine, xv. 344. Does 
this writer really mean, that to “ withstand theizagerof tyrants” 
is to “ command fire from heaven to consume ” Was Chris- 
‘tianity intended to rivet the chains of political servitude upon 
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» The second part of the debate related to Knox’s 
doctrine respecting the limited authority of princes, 
and the right of the people to controul them in the 
abuse of their power. Under this head, the lawful. 
ness of suppressing the queen’s mass was discussed. 
Even here, Maitland was hardly pushed by his anta- 
gonist, and found it difficult to maintain his ground, 
after the resistance which he himself had made to 
the supreme powers, and the principles which he 
held in common with the Reformer. For it is to be 
observed, that both parties held that idolatry might 
justly be punished by death.* Inte this sentiment 
Tie @6) 96 a “ 1 . . — 
the consciences of men? Or, does it deprive them of the right 
which they had, by the general law of nature, or the particalar 
laws of any country, to defend themselves against tyrannical 
fury? Persons who talk in this strain do not consider, that they 
; into the very extreme against which they so loudly declaim, 
and eonyert the gospel into a system of polities. JT am willing 
“to believe that this writer has not wantonly brought forward 
charges against the Reformation, and the Reformer ; but that he 
only intended to point out, what he deemed, defects in a work, and 
_ character, which he inthe main approved. But in such cases 
more is required than good intentions ; and I do not believe that 

e following summary and sweeping censures ean be supported, 
« He (Knox) maintained that the civil magistrate ought to be 
subject to the church.” —“ It seems to have been a part of his 

» constant employment, to excite the people to take up arms when- 
ever he was dissatisfied.”—“ It never seems to have entered into 
the minds of the reformers, that Christianity could exist without 
the protection and support of the magistrate.” 

_ * Knox, Historie, p. 357, 360. 

This was an opinion generally entertained among the Refor- 
mers; and it was one ground (though, as we have seen, p. 235, 
not the only one) upon which they vindicated the penal statutes 
against the mass and image worship. At the same time, while 
they laboured to restrain these evils, they discovered no disposi- 
tion to proceed to capital punishment, even when it was complete- 
ly in their power. I never read nor heard of an instance, ie the 
‘time of our Reformer, of a person being put to death, for perform- 

" ing any part of the Roman Catholic worship. If the reason of 
this disconformity between their opinion and their practice he 

R22 
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they were led in consequence ‘of their” having 
adopted the untenable opinion, that the judicial 
laws given to the Jewish nation were binding upon 


Christian nations, as to all offences against the mo- 
ral: lawih) io Joanie GOA itis We ae a eR 


In the course of the debate, Knox’s ¢olleague, 
Craig, gave an account of an interesting ‘dispute on 
the same'question, which he had heard in the uni- 
versity of Bologna, in Italy ; in which the judgments 
of the learned men, and the decision of the question, 
were strongly in favour of popular liberty, and the 
limited | power of princés.* ©) ee 

After long conference, Maitland insisted that ‘the 
votes should be called, and that some order should 
be established for preventing the recurrence of the 
evils of which he had complained. But Knox pro2 
tested against any decision of the question, ‘which 
belonged to the. whole General Assembly ; and the 
sentiments of the members being divided, the co 
ference broke: " weenie tneouttgs ‘to any determinate 


resolution. Be 1 of yatiek bessiead 
iT a Gis’ po modi 

died ‘it ‘may he answered,—their aversion to blood. « God, 
(says our Reformer, addressing the popish | prinees s who p perseeu- 
ted the protestants,) God will not use his saintes and chosen ehil- 
dren to punish you. For with them is alwaies mereie; yea, event 
althogh. God have. pronounced a curse and meledietion; as in. 
the historie of Josua is plaine. But as ye have pronounced 
wrong and eruel judgement without mercie, so will he punish 
you by such as in whom there is no mercie.”— "Answer toan’ An- 
abaptist, p. 449. “ 

* Knox, ‘Historie, } P- 364, 365. Craig, who was ‘patter facile 
in his disposition, and. apt to be moulded by those ‘who were’ about 
him, seems afterwards to have recanted the princip’ @ which he 
maintained on this oe¢asion. For I suppose that heis the person 
who preached the: sermon at Linlithgow, mentioned by Hame of 
Godseroft. History of the House of Douglas and Angus, tie 383, 
885. 'The historian has inserted some very ingenious | ‘observa- 
tions on the subject, by way | of str ietures ¢ on het t sermon, ‘, 

_t Knox, 348—366, ~ as . 
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» An the month of August, Knox went, by appoint- 
ment of the General Assembly, as_ visitor of the 
churches in Aberdeen and the north, where he re- 
mained: six. or seven. weeks.*, The subsequent As: 
sembly gave him a similar spbueniment of Fife and 
Perthshire.t} 5 5 | athvighk of} chy 4eene > i el 

. Our Reformer’s _ predictions. at the rawr meeting of 
‘parliament were now fully realized. Another parlia- 
ment was held in the end of 1564, but nothing was done 
for securing the, protestant religion.t The queen’s 
marriage approached, and the lords demanded this 
as the condition of their consent; but she artfully 
evaded the demand, and accomplished her object. 
While she was arranging her plans for the marriage, 
she sent for the superintendents of Lothian, Glas- 
gow, and Fife (for Knox was now inadmissible to 
her presence,) and amused them with fair words. 
She was not yet persuaded, she said, of the truth of 
their religion, but she was willing to hear confer- 
ence and reasoning on the subject: she was even 
content to attend the public sermons of some of 
them; and, “above all others, she would gladly 
hear the superintendent of Angus, for he was a mild 
and sweet-natured, man, with true honesty and. up- 
rightness, Sir John Erskine of Dun.”§ But as soon 
as her marriage with lord Darnley. was over, she told 
them in very” plain and determined language, “ her 
majesty neither will, nor may leave the religion FpRTn 


* The magistrates of Edinburgh, understanding that Mr. Chri is-, 
topher Goodman: was appointed to preach during the absence of 
their « own ministers, direeted a committee ‘of thear. number to wait 
uROR. him, and “ offer him i in their names all, honourabill inter- 

tenment,and es cause the stewart of dens Knox hous, to keep ta- 
ble to him upount the town’s expensis.” Reeords of Town Coun- 
eil for 23d _ Aug. A564. esa 

+ Keith, 535, 537, 540. . git hed 

t Knox, Historie, p. 368. § Ibid. p. 373, 374, 
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in she has been nourished, and brought up?’* And 
there was no more word” of hearing either sermon or 
conféarente: 22" to: son Cheng tetas. date basen 
“The friendship between the earl of Marray ‘and 
ihe Reformer was renewed in the beginning of 1565. 
The latter was placed in’a very’ delicate predicament, 
by the insurrection under Murray, and the other lords 
who’ opposed the queen’s marriage. \ His father-in- 
law was one of the number. They professed that 
the security of the protestant religion was the prin- 
cipal ground of their taking arms; and they came 
to Edinburgh, to collect men to their standard... But 
whatever favour he might have for them, he’ kept 
himself clear from any engagement.} | If he, had- 
taken part:in this unsuccessful revelt, we. need not 
doubt that her majesty would have embraced, the 
opportunity of punishing him for it, when his prin- 
cipal friends had fied the kingdom. | 
- We-find, in fact, that she immediately proceeded. 
against him on a different, but far more ‘slender, pre- 
text. The young king, who could be either pa- 
pist, or protestant as it suited, went ‘sometimes to 
mass. with the queen, and sometimes | attended the 
reformed sermons. ‘To silence the suspicions. of his 
alienation from the reformed religion, circulated . by 
the insurgent lords, he, on the 19th of August, made 
a solemn appearance in St. Giles’s church, , sitting ot n 
a throne, which had been prepared for ine. reception. 
Knox preached that day on Isa. xxvi, 43, &e. and 
happened | to prolong the service beyond his’ usual 
‘time. In one part of the sermon, he aaotet these 
wonds of seripture : “<1 will give children. 1 to.b e their 
princes, and babes shall. rule over. them : children 
* Knox, Historie, p. 376. Prowse eit 
R Goodall says that Knox was leat with the earl of Murray 


in a plot for seizing Darnley ; but he has. not produced the evi- 
dence for his assertion. Life of Queen Mary, i. 207—209. 
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éretheir oppressors, and women rule. over them ;” 
and in another part of it, he mentioned that God pu- 
nished Ahab, because he did not correct his idola- 
trons. wife J esabel.* Though no particular appli- 
aceennenniniash nit preacher, the king applied 
se passages to himself and the queen, and, return- 
stigidoabiepadnns tu: ‘great wrath, refused te taste din- 
ner. The papists, who had accompanied him to 


chureh, inflamed his resentment and that of ie 


queen, by their representations, 
what very afternoon Knox was taken from bed, and 
carried before the privy council. Some respectable 
inhabitants of the city, understanding his citation, 
aécompanied him to the palace. He was. told that 
he had offended the king, and musi desist from 
preaching as long as their majesties were in Edin- — 
burgh. He replied,’ that “ he had spoken nothing 
but according to his text; and if the church would 
command him te speak or abstain, he would obey, 
so far as the word of God would permit him.’’f- 
a@ amidis..od. tines. «: ii 3 
_. * Sermon, apud History of the Reformation, Edin. 1644, 4to. 
pe we 128. _Spottiswood says, that Knox, in his sermon, 
either loubting the king’ s sincerity, or favouring the faction of 
i nobleman.) fell upon him witha bitter reproof.””) History, 
491. But the archbishop does not seem to have read the sermon, 
which contains no reproof of the king, either hitter or mild. * In- 
a od hee preacher seems to have used, on that occasion, less free- 
e application than ordinary. Rien 
© # Preface to the Sermons 
$ Ibid. Records of Town Couneil, ut infra. Historie, p. 384. Ineon- 
_sequence of being called before the privy council, he immediately 
_wrote out the sermon, & as exactly according to what he preached as 
he could, a and recmee t tothe press, to let the fmpartial see, * 2 
how small « oceasions, fates Bottehile 3 now taken.” Atthe end of 
it is this postscript: Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit: ; 
for the terrible roaring of gunnes, and the noise of armour do so 
pierce my heart, that my soul thirstith to depart.” Onthe margin 


are these words: “ The castle: of Edinburgh was shooting against 
the exiled for Chr ist Tesus? sake.” Then follows the date ihe high 
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Spottiswood says, that he not only,stood,to what he — 
had said in the pulpit, but added, “ That as the king, 
for’ the queen’s “pleasure, had gone to mass, and 
dishopoured theyord, Gods soshonld bern hiagustse 
make her the instrument of his overthrow... This 
speech (continues the archbishop’s. manuscript;) es- 
teemed too bold at the time, came afterwards to be 
remembered, and was reckoned among, other. of his 
prophetical sayings, which certainly were marvel: 
ous. ‘The queen, enraged at this answer, burst forth 
into, teanss72%) 0 clipe Oy Le iveh Poggi alt ete 
The report, of the inhibition, laid upon the Refor- 
/ mer, -ereated great. agitation in the city:,. His, col- 
league, who was appointed to supply his place dur- 
‘ing, the. suspension, threatened to, desist. entirely 
from preaching. ,The town council. met,,and) ap~ 
pointed a deputation to wait on their majesties, and 
request the removal of the inhibition; and_in a se- 
cond, meeting, on the same day, they, came, to an 
unanimous resolution, that they would “in no man 


the writing was finished. “The last day of August 1565, rity 
four of the clock inthe afternoon, written indigestly, but yet truly 
so farreas memory would serve, if those things that im publike I 
spake on Sunday, August 49, for the which 1 was discharged to 
reach for atime. Be merciful to thy flock, O Lord dat thy 
Heine put end to my misery. Joun Knox.” Ms arent 
* Spottiswood, 194, 492. Keith, 546, 5aY. Keith calls in 
question the archbishop’s narration; because Knox, in his histo— 
ry, does notsay that the queen was present, and does not mention® 
the prediction, although “ fond enough to cateh at and force such. 
things upon his readers.” But it should be noticed, that Knox. 
did not write this part of the history; the fifth book being eom- 
piled after his death, and not being found in the ancient MSS.” 
See Advertisement prefixed to the edition of his Historie, Edin. 
1732. It must be confessed, however, that Spottiswood’s account. 
of this affair is accurate in a number of particulars. David 
Buchanan says that the king had “ cast the psalme booke in the _ 
fire,” which was the cause of Knox’s denunciation against, him. 
Life prefixed te History ef the Reformation, === 
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Herbot way “consent or grant that his mouth be 
closed,” but that he should be desired, “at his 
pleasure, and as God should move his er) to pro- 
ceed forward to true doctrine as before, which doc- 
trine they would rity and mre at to their aes 
end:2*) ooh te | Moh pe 

a Be! does not appeas that he continued any time 
suspended from preaching. For the King and queen 
left Edinburgh before the next sabbath,t and the 
prohibition extended only to the time of their resi- 
dence in the city. Upon their return, it is probable 
that the court judged it unadvisable to enforce an 
order which had already created much discontent, 
and might alienate the minds of the people still far- 
ther from the present administration. Accordingly, 
we find him exercising his ministry in Edinburgh 
with the same boldness as formerly. Complaints 
were made to the council of the manner in which he 
prayed for the exiled noblemen ; but secretary Mait- 
jand, who had formerly found so much fault with 
his prayers, defended them on the present occasion, 
saying that he had heard them, and they were such as 
no body could blame. 

» Christopher Goodman had officiated with much 
aeaphtitel a minister of St. Andrews, since the 
year 1560; but he was prevailed on, by the solicita- 
tions of his friends in England, to return, about this 
time, ‘to his native country.§ The commissioners 
from St. Andrews were instructed to petition the 
General _ Assembly, which met in December this 
year, that: Knox should be translated from Edin- 
burgh to their city. ‘They claimed a right to him, 
as he had ‘commenced, his ministry among them; 


‘ Records of Town Council, aod August, 1565. Keith, 547. 
+ Knox, Historie, P+ 384... 
_t Ibid. p. 389. 

§ See Note SS. 
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and they might think that the dissentions between 
the court. and him would induce him to  prefera 
more retired | situation... But the petition. ‘was Te- 
fused *, yt tia nv ry i Pade te, fae | 
This Assembly hsevpinte on ie several important 
services. He was commissioned to visit the churches 
in the south of Scotland, and appointed to. write 
“a comfortable letter,” exhorting the ministers, 
exhorters, and readers, throughout the kingdom, 
to persevere in the discharge of their functions, 
which many of them were threatening to throw up, 
on account of the non-payment of their stipends, 
and exciting the people among whom they. laboured 
to relieve their necessities}. He had formerly re- 
ceived an appointment to draw up The Form of Ex- 
communication and Public Repentance.{ At this 
time he was required to compose a Treatise of Fasting. 
The Assembly, having taken into consideration the 
troubles of the. country, and the dangers which 
threatened the whole protestant interest, appointed 
a general fast to be kept through the kingdom... The 
form and order to be observed on that occasion they 
left to be drawn out by Knox and his colleague. As 
nothing had been hitherto published expressly on 
this subject, they were authorized to explain the 
duty, as well as state the reasons which at this time 
called for that solemn exercise... The whole was ap- 

* Keith, 562. ; cee 

+ Thid. 533. . 

{ The appointment was laid upon him in June 4563. Keith, 
525. He does not seem to have finished it till 4567; for this 
date is added after a prayer at the end of the treatise. Then fol- 
lows a postseript. “ This booke is thought necessary and pro- 
fitable for the chureh, and commanded to be printed by the Gen- 
erall Assemblie.” The order for printing it seems to have been 
first given by the Assembly in 1568, and renewed in 4574. 
Psalmes in Meeter, &c. (commonly ealled Knox’s Liturgy) prin- 
ted by Andro Hart, A. 1644, p. 28, 67. Dunlop’s Confessions 
iL. 705, 747. 
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pointed to be ready before the time of the fast, to 
serve as a directory to ministers and people.. Tho 
treatise does credit to the compilers, both as to mat- 
ter and form. It is writtenina perspicuous and nery- 
ous style. Inthe grounds assigned for fasting, the 
critical state of ‘all the reformed churches, the late 
decree of the Council of Trent for the extirpation 
of the protestant name, the combination of the pop- 
ish princes for carrying this into execution, and the 
barbarities exercised towards their brethren in dif- 
ferent countries; are all held forth as a warning to 
the”*protestants of Scotland, and urged as calls to 
repentance and prayer. spetess 9p ole res teas 
“In fact, strong as their iapteneidiih were, the 
danger warhenter ‘to themselves than they imagin- 
ed. The most zealous and powerful protestants 
ye rena the queen determined to carry into 
design of which she had never lost 
stonty and while she amused the nation with pro- 
clamations against altering the received religion, 
and tantalized the ministers with offers of more ade- 
quate support, was preparing for the immediate re- 
storation of the Roman Catholic worship. No means 
were left ‘unattempted for gaining over the nobility 
to that religion. The king openly professed him- 
self a papist, and officiated in some of their most su- 
perstitious rites. The earls of Lennox, Cassilis, and 
Caithness, with lords Montgomery and Seton, did 
the same.t The friars were employed to preach at 
Holyroodhouse, and, to gain the favour of the peo- 
ple endeavoured to imitate the popular method of 
the protestant preachers. t In the beginning of Fe- 
*SeeNote TT... 
t Poe aio “py No. 14. Keith, App. p. 165,467. Knox, 
BE97'S9GI AH nm 
, 1neSintshwvers so 9 little pened that they soon wearied of 


preaching. They boasted that they would dispute with the pret- 
8 2 
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bruary, 1566, a message arrived’ from the cardinal: 
of Lorrain, with a copy of the league for the gene- 
ral extirpation of the protestants, and instructions 
to obtain her subseription to it, and her consent to 
proceed to extremities against the exiled nobility. 
Mary serupled not to set her hand to this league.* 
The exiled noblemen were summoned to appear be- 
fore the parliament on the 42th of March. The 
lords of the Articles were chosen according to the 
queen’s pleasure; the popish ecclesiastics were re- 
‘stored to their place in parliament; the’ altars to be 
‘erected in St. Giles’s church for the Roman Catholic 
worship were prepared.t © 9 
But these measures, when ripe for execution, 
were blasted, in consequence of a secret: engagement 
‘which the king had entered into with some of the 
protestant nobles. The first effect produced by this 
engagement was the well known assassination of 
Rizio, an unworthy favourite of the queen, who was 
the principal instigator of the measures against the 
protestant religion and the banished lords, and had 
“incurred the jealousy of the king, the contempt of 
the nobility, and the hatred of the people. ~The re- 
moval of this minion from’ her majesty’s counsels 
-and presence would have been a meritorious act ; 
‘but the manner in which it was accomplished was 
marked with the barbarous manners of the age.) - 
estant ministers ; but when the commissioners of the General As- 
sembly waited on their majesties, and requested that this might 
be granted in their presence, the queen replied, that “sche iva 
not jeopard her religioun upon sick as wer thare present ; 3 for 


- sche knew weill Laohoh: that the protestants wer more ee 
Knox, Historie, p. 394, 


* Keith, p. 326. App. 167. Robertson, App.} No. 44: Mebiil’s 
Memoirs, 63, 64. beat 


+ Knox, 392,394. Keith, App. 126.. The qheeat letter to the 
archbishop of Glasgow, apud Keith, 334. Goodall and Black- 
wood, apud Robertson, iit. 145. Lond. 1809. 


} The noblemen wished to bring Rizio toa public trial, but the 
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» A complete change in the state of the court follow- 
ed upon this: the popish counsellors fled from the 
palace; the banished lords returned out of England ; 
and the parliament was prorogued, without accom- 
plishing any of the objects for which it had been as- 
sembled.. But the queen soon persuaded the weak 
and uxorious king to desert the noblemen, retire 
with her to Dunbar, and emit a proclamation, dis- 
owning his consent. to the late attempt, by which he 
exposed himself to the contempt of the nation, with- 
out regaining her affection. Having collected an 
army, ‘she returned to Edinburgh, threatening to 
inflict the most exemplary vengeance on all who 
had been accessory to the murder of her secretary, 
and the indignity shewn to her person. She found 
herself, however, unable to resume her plan for al- 
tering the received religion; and the earl of Murray, 
with the other Jords who had opposed her marriage, 
_svere soon after pardoned. 
» When the queen came io Edinburgh, Knox left it, 
and retired to Kyle. There is no reason to think 
that he was privy to the conspiracy which proved 
fatal ‘to Rizio. But it is probable that he had ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at an event, which contribut- 
ed to the safety of religion and the commonwealth, if 
not also his approbation of the conduct of the con- 
spiraters.* At any rate, he was, on other grounds, 
king would wot wait for this, and determined that he should be 
seized in the queen’s presence, although big with child, that he 
might have the opportunity of upbraiding her for the wrongs 
whieh he had suffered. Keith, App. 121, 422. 
.. * King James VI. haying found great fault with Knox for ap- 
proving of the assassination of Rizio, one of the ministers said, 
that “the slaughter of David [Rizio,]so far as it was the work 
of God, was allowed by Mr. Knox, and not otherwise.” Cald. 
/MS.. ad Ann. 1594. Knox himself does not, however, make 
this qualification, when he mentions the suhjeet incidentally, 
Historie. p. 86. 
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sufficiently obnoxious to the queen; and:as her re- 
sentment, on the present occasion, was exceeding- 
ly inflamed, it was ar ae vega to with-. 
draw.* eR Pea et id ih. Reeds ald 
Having, at last, “ got quit” 6 one who had long 
been troublesome to her, the queen was determined 
to prevent his return to the capital. We need not 
doubt that the town-council and inhabitants, who 
had formerly refused to agree to his suspension 
from preaching for a short time, would exert them- 
selves to obtain his restoration. But she resisted 
the importunities of all his friends. She was even 
unwilling that he should find a refuge within the 
kingdom, and wrote to a nobleman in the* west 
country, with whom he resided, to banish him from 
his house.t It does not appear that he returned 
to Edinburgh, or, at least, that he resumed. his:mi- 
nistry in it, until the queen was Ear were 
vernment. - Mek iti 
Being banished from his flock, he judged this a 
favourable opportunity for paying a visit to England: 
Parental affection, on the present occasion, increas- 
ed the desire which he had long felt to accomplish 
this journey. His two sons had some time ago been 
sent by him into that kingdom, probably at the 
desire of their mother’s relations, to obtain their 
education in some of the English seminariés. .Hav- 
ing obtained the queen’s safe.conduct, he applied to 
: 1s bh Abs ped 
* Knox, Historie, 395, and Answer to Tyrie, A. iiij. 
+ Letter from archbishop Grindal to Bullinger, aiduhdabes. 
1566. Strype’s Grindal, App. 20. Letter from bishop Park- 
hurst, written in December, 1566. Burnet’s Hist. of Refor. iti. 
App. No. 91. Tn the Assembly which met in June this year, 
Mr. John Craig desired that “John Carnes, who had read 
prayers, and exhorted four years and more in Edinburgh, and 


had weill profited,—might be joyned with him as colleaguesin 
the kirk of Edinburgh, in respect he was alone.” Keith, 560. 
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the General Assembly, which met in December, 
1566, for their liberty to remove. They. readily 
granted it, upon condition of his returning against 
the time of their next meeting in June; and, at the 
same time, gave him a most ample and honourable 
testimonial, in which they describe him as “a true 
and faithful minister, in doctrine pure and sincere, 
in life. and conversation in our sight inculpable,’’ 
and. one who “has so. fruitfully used that talent 
granted, io him by the Eternal, to the advancement 
of the glory of his godly name, to the propagation 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and edifying of them 
who heard his preaching, that of duty we most hear- 
tily praise his godly name, for that so great a benefit 
granted unto him for our utility and profit.”* ait: 
» The Reformer was charged with a letter. fr om | the 
Assembly, to the bishops and ministers of England, 

interceding for lenity to such of their brethren as 
scrupled to use the sacerdotal dress, enjoined by the 
laws. The controversy on that subject was at this 
time carried on with great warmth among the Eng- 

lish clergy. It is not improbable, that the Cerner 
bly interfered in this business at the desire of Knox, 
to whom the composition of the letter was commit- 
ted.+ He could not have forgotten the trouble which 
he himself had suffered on a similar ground, and he 
had a high regard for many of the scruplers. This 
interposition did not procure for them any relief. 
Eyen though the superior clergy had been more 
zealous to obtain it than they were, Elizabeth was 
inflexible, and would listen neither to the supplica- 

Leb ie 


* Keith, 564. . 
t Ibid. 565, 366. Knox. 402, 403. Spottiswood, 198, 199. 


The letter was subseribed by “ John Davidson, for James Nichold- 
son, writer and elarke of the church of Edinborough.” Strype’s 
Life of Archbishop Parker, App. 88. 
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tions of her bishops,. nor the advice of her eounsei- 
lors. Knox’s good opinion of the English. queen 
does not seem to have. been improved by this visit.*. 
_. There, was. one piece of public service which he 
performed, before undertaking his journey to Eng- 
land. On the 23d of December, the queen granted 
a commission to the archbishop , of St. Andrews, un- 
der the Privy § Seal, restoring him to his ancient ju- 
risdiction, which had been abolished, in 1560, by 
act of parliament.t This step was taken, partly 
to. prepare for the restoration of the popish reli- 
gion, and partly to facilitate another. dark. design 
which was soon after disclosed. _The protestants 
could not fail to be both alarmed and enraged at this 
daring measure. The Reformer, moved both by 
his own zeal, and. the advice of his .brethren, ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the principal protestants 
in ‘the kingdom, requesting their immediate advice 
on the Measures most proper to be adopted. on. this 
oceasion, and inclosing a:copy of a proposed suppli- 
eation to the queen. . This letter, discovers all the 
ardour of the writer’s spirit, called forth by such an 
alarming occurrence. After mentioning the late 
acts for the provision of the ministry yet by which, the 
queen attempted to blind them, he says: How 
that any sueh assignation, or any promise made 


“* Speaking of England, he says: “ And yeti is sehe that 1 now 
Fikindh over thame nether eude protestant, nor yet resolute pa- 
pist; let the warld judge quhilk is the third.” Historie, p. 277. 
By comparing p. 269, itappears that this was written by hinkae 
1567, after his return from England, viis 

+ Laings History of Scotland, vol. i. 75, 76. "This historian 
has refute the charges of eases which Whitaker had brought 
against Knox and Onitel ab ood on this head. Thid. p.'78, 79. 

t Keith, p. 561, 562. The oceurrence which had taken place, 
helps to explain the coldness with which the Assembly received 
‘the information of these acts in their favour. Abid. P. 563. 
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thereof, can stand in any stable assurance, when 
that Roman Antichrist, by just laws once’ banished 
from’ this realm, shall be intrusted above us, we can 
no ways understand. Yea, farther, we cannot see 
what assurance can any within this realm, that hath 
professed the Lord Jesus, have of life, or inherit- 
ance, if the head of that odious Beast be cured 
among us.” ~ Having inforced his request, he adds: 
“As from the beginning we have neither spared 
substance nor life, so mind we not to faint unto the 
end, to maintain the same, so long as we can find 
the’ concurrence of brethren; of whom (as God for- 
bid,) if we be destitute, yet are we determined never 
‘to be subject to the Roman Antichrist, neither yet, 
‘to his usurped tyranny; but when we can do no 
farther to suppress that odious Beast, we mind to 
‘seal it with our blood to our posterity, that the 
‘bright knowledge of Jesus Christ hath banished that 
“Man of Sin, and his venomous doctrine, from our 
‘hearts and consciences. Let this our letter and re- 
quest bear wiiness before God, before his church, 
‘before the world, and before your own conscien- 
ees."* The supplication of the General. Assembly 
“to the lords of the privy council, on the same sub- 
ject, also bears marks of the Reformer’s peu.}: 

~ During the time that Knox was in England, that 
tragedy, so well known in Scottish history, was act- 
ed, which led toa complete revolution in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and, contrary to the de- 
signs of the actors, threw the power solely into the 
hands of the protestants. Mary’s affection for her 
husband, which had cooled soon after their mar- 
riage, was, from the time of Rizio’s assassination, 
converted intoa fixed hatred, which she was at little 
pains to conceal. In proportion as her mind was 


*Cald, MS. apud Keith, 566, 567. + Ibid, 
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alienated from the king, the unprincipled: earl of 
Bothwell grew. in her favour. He engrossed the 
whole management of public affairs, and: was treat- 
ed by her majesty with every mark of regard and 
affection. In. these circumstances, the neglected, 
unhappy king was decoyed to Edinburgh, lodged in 
a solitary dwelling at the extremity of the’city, and 
murdered on the night of February 9, 15675 the 
house in ilwrean he Pep being blown: up with gun 
powder. Koval sr Soa RS en! 
It would be stati to enter here into the 
controversy respecting the authors of this murder, 
which has been agitated with uncommon: keenness, 
from that day to the present time. The accusation 
of the earl of Murray as a party to the deed, which 
was at first cireulated with the evident design of 
turning away the public mind from the real perpe/ 
trators, insinuated, and afterwards brought forward’ 
directly in the conference at York, by way “of ‘retor! 
tion of the charge exhibited by him against the’ 
queen, and still kept up by some of the riesttoin dee 
’ tizans of Mary, is destitute of all proof, and utterly 
incredible. That Bothwell was the prime conttiver 
and agent in the murder cannot admit of a doubt 
with any impartial and reasonable inquirer.’ And 
that Mary was privy, and accessory to Tk; “by per- 
mission and approbation, there is, I think, ‘all the. 
evidence, moral and legal, which could road daiitye 
be expected in acase of the kind. | The whole’ of 
her behaviour towards the king, from the’ time''that’ 
she brought him from Glasgow till she left ‘him | on. 
the fatal night ; the remissness which she discovered, 
in inquiring into the murder; the shameful manner. 
in which the farce of Bothwell’s trial was conducted ; 
and the glaring act (which struck with, horror the 
whole of Eur ope, and even her own. fapaay of tak.. 
ing to her bed, with indecent haste, the man who» 
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was stigmatized as the murderer of her husband, af- 
ford the strongest presumption of her guilt; and, 
when taken in connection with the direct evidence 
arising from letters and depositions, would have 
been sufficient long ago to shut the mouths of any 
but the defenders of Mary, queen of Scots. * 
. Knox was absent from Edinburgh at the time of 
the queen’s marriage with Bothwell; but his col- 
league ably supported the honour of his place and 
order on that occasion, when the whole nobility of 
Scotland observed a passive and disgraceful silence. 
Being required by beth the parties to publish the 
banns, he, after considerable reluctance, agreed, 
by the advice of his session, to make known the 
purpose; but he at the same time protested from 
the pulpit, on three several days, and took heaven 
and earth to witness, that he abhorred and detested 
the intended marriage as unlawful and scandalous,. 
and solemnly charged the nobility to use their influ- 
ence to prevent the queen from taking a step, which 
would cover her with infamy. Being called before 
the council, and accused of having exceeded the 
bounds of his commission, he boldly replied that the 
bounds of his commission were the word of God, 
good laws, and natural reason, to all of which the 
proposed marriage was contrary, And Bothwell 
being present, he charged him with the crime of 
adultery, the precipitancy with which the process of 
* Those who wish to see the proof of these assertiens, may 
consult Mr. Hume’s History of the period, with the notes; Dr. 
Robertson’s, with his Dissertation; and especially Mr. Laing’s 
Dissertation onthe subject. This last writer has examined the 
point with great industry, acnteness, and judgment; established 
the genuineness of the letters to Bothwell, and cleared the whole 
evidence from the objections and eavils of the fantastical Whit- 
aker, a late author, who has equalled any of his predecessors in 


prejudice, and exceeded all of them in the iHiberal and virulent 
abuse with which he has treated the most respectable of his 


opponents, 


Tr 3 
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divorce had been carried through, the suspitions en- 
tertained of collusion between him and his wife, ‘of 
his having murdered the ‘king, and ‘ravished’ the 
queen, all of which would be confirmed, if they cat 


ried their purpose into execution.* th ER oh RES CE 
The events which bist a vn | succession 
upon this infamous marriage ; ; the confederation of 


the nobility for revenging the King’s death, ¢ and pre- 
serving the person of the infant prinee 5 : the we med 
Bothwell ; the surrender and imprisonment of Ma: 
her resignation of the government 5 the edtenk ish 
of her son ; and the appointment of the earl of Maur- 
ray as regent during his minority, are all well known 
to the readers of Scottish history. 

Knox seems to have returned to his charge at the. 
time that the queen fled with Bothwell to Dunbar. 
He was present in the General Assembly > which met 
at Edinburgh on the 25th of June, and was delegat- 
ed by them to go to the west country, and endea- 
vour to persuade the Hamiltons, and others who still 
stood aloof from the Hap tederated) lords, | to join 
with them in settling the distracted affairs of the 
country, and to attend a general convention of the 
delegates of the churches, to be held on the 20th of 
July following.+ He was unsuccessful in this nego- 
ciation. But the convention was held, and the. no- 
bles, barons, and other commissioners, who were 
present, subscribed a number of articles, with refer- 
ence to religion and the state of the nation. { poe} 


* Buik of the Universall Kirk, p- 85, 87, 103. Anderson’s 
Collections, i1. 278—233, Kits 405, 406. Spottiswood, 202, 
203. Craig gave in a defence of his conduct to the- General As- 
sembly, 30th Dec. 1567; but it was not until the 6th July, 1569, 
' that the Assembly expressed their formal approbation, and de- 
clared that “he had done the dewtie of a faithful minister.” - 

+ Keith, 574, 577. Knox, 410. ras 

¢ Keith, 581-583. Krox,4t1. Spottis. 209, 210, 
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On the 29th of July, the Reformer preached the 
sermon at the coronation of king James VI. in the 
parish.chureh of Stirling.* ,He objected to the ce- 
remony,of unetion,,.as a Jewish rite, abused under 
the papacy; but it. was deemed inexpedient to de- 
part from the accustomed ceremonial on the present 
occasion... It was therefore > performed by the bishop 
of Orkney,,. superintendent ts of Lot an and An- 
Shi APES Di. §P «place eth ern on the sae ® 


heats ».. aur SOHNE UR a. nea NS, with 


others inst ruments ts, and craved. extracts 






iimiehab 


e proce ealt rs Pevebrts i critter 
the queen was confined by the: ‘lords in 
the tite oh iting they had wit ‘resolved in 

dette 

ie “ge they should dispose of her p person for 
e future. Seine Beet that she should be al- 
eay Pace = lom 3 some that she should be 
sn ing ‘life 3 ; while others ‘insisted that 
F eht to Béffer” capital | punishment. Of this last 
os ‘Knox, with almost all the ministers, and 
BheaE Body” oF the people. ‘The chief ground 
on Which they insiste for this, ‘was not her mal- 
inistration i in the government, or the mere safe- 
ace of the commonwealth: which were ‘the 
Wasa uipoit whieh ‘the parliament of England, in 
the “following - century, proceeded to the Be cettn 
of her grandson. But they erotnded their opinion 


—Iarr «ih al ted bh wee 7huw 

cost Knox, an avipeve sith it, carte: concionem.. ay 

lib. xviii. Rud. to tt 
+ Cald. ry, Mi OY, 68. Ry ayer Sh 45 ‘Collections, i i 240,0 


| Keith. 439. Keith expresses his surprise at Knox’s taking 
instruments in the name of the estates, as he “could properly be- 
Jong to no estate at all,” p- 440. But the reeord does not say that 
he tock instruments in the name of the estates. It is evident that he 
aeted in the name of thechurch, which was eonsidered as having 
an interestan the transaction, as by one clause of the coronation 
oath the king engaged to maintain the one rehigieay _ the 
privileges of the ehureh., Tbid. p. 458. tmnt 
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upon the personal crimes with which’ Mary ‘was 
charged. Murder and adultery, they reasoned, were” 
crimes to which the punishment of death was’ allot- 
ted by the law of God, ‘and of nations. From this: 
penalty persons of no rank could plead exemption. 
The ordinary forms of judicial procedure; indeed; 
made no provision for the trial of a supreme ‘magis- 
trate for these crimes; because the laws did not 
suppose that such enormous offences would be com- 
mitted by them. But extraordinary cases required 
extraordinary remedies ; and new offences gave birth 
to new laws. There were examples in scripture of 
the capital punishment of princes, and precedents for 
it in the history of their own country.* 
Upon these grounds, Knox scrupled not patel 
to maintain, that the estates of the kingdom ought 
to bring Mary to a ‘trial, and, if she was found 
guilty of the murder of her hiveb dnabjodncbanih adul- 
‘terous connection with Bothwell, that she ought te 
be put to death. Throkmorton, the English am: 
bassador, had a conference with him, with the view 
of mitigating the rigour of this judgment; 5 but 
though he acquiesced in the resolution adopted by 
the lords to detain her in prison, he retained his sen- 
timent, and, after the civil war was kindled by her 
escape, repeatedly said, that he considered the fea 
tion as suffering for their criminal lenity.t = = = = = ~~ 
The earl of Murray, being ‘established’ im the re- 
gency, directed his attention, at an early period, to 
the settlement of religion, and the redressing of the 
principal grievances of which the church had long 
complained. A smc being summoned to meet’ 
* Keith, 424, 422,428. Throkmorton’s Laktcanaaile aaa 148th. 
July; apud Robertson, App. No. 21. “ The women (says the 
ambassador) be most furious and impudent against the queen, and 
yet the men be mad enough.” 
+ Cald.. MS. ii. 73. 
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inthe middle of December, he, with the advice of 
the: privy council, previously nominated certain ba- 
rons, and) commissioners of boroughs, to. consult 
upon and digest such overtures as were proper to be 
laid before that assembly. With these he joined 
Knox, and other four ministers, to assist in matters 
which»related to the church, ‘This committee met 
in the beginning of December, and sat until the 
opening‘ of the parliament. The record of their 
proceedings, both as to civil and ecclesiastical ai- 
fairs, is preserved ; and, as many of their proposi- 
tions were not adopted by the parliament, it is val- 
uable as a declaration of the sentiments of a number 
of the mest able men iD the kingdom.*. Peay cbiroed) ange! 
On) the 45th) December, Knox preached at the 
opening, of the parliament, and exhoried them to 
begin with the affairs of religion, in which case they 
would find, better success in their other business. 
The parliament ratified all the acts which had been 
passed, in 1560, in favour of the protesiant, religioa, 
and against popery. New statutes of a similar kind 
were added... It was provided, that no prince should 
ds be admitted to the exercise of authority in 

bn without taking an oath to maintain the | 
protestant religion; and that none but protestants 
should be admitied to any office, not hereditary nor 
held for life... The ecclesiastical jurisdiction, exercis- 
ed by the different assemblies of the ehurch, was for- 
mally ratified, and commissioners appointed to define 
more exactly the causes, which properly came within 
the sphere of their judgment. The thirds of benefices 
were appointed to be paid immediately to collectors 
appointed by the church, who were io acount to 
the exchequer for the overplus afier paying the sti- 
pends of the, ministers. . And the funds, of provos- 


* See Note UU. Asgiet 
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tries, pr ebendaries, and chaplainries were,appropri- 
ated to maintain bursars in colleges:* ..0e:0) (00 
» Inthe act, oaifying dherjuniedinsomeafthieselnuich, 
Knox. was appointed one. of the, commissioners» fo 
drawing out the, particular. selndniaubiahieestaleiad 
to ecclesiastical jurisdiction,, to be presented to next 
meeting of parliament. ~The General)Assembly, 
which met about the same time, gave him a com- 
mission, along with some others, to. act for them. in 
this matter, and, in general, to consult with the regent 
and. council. on such. ecclesiastical. questions. as.oc- 
curred after the dissolution of that assembly.. He 
was also appointed to assist the superintendent of 
Lothian in his visitation, and afterwards to visit the 
churches in Kyle, Carrick, and ‘Cunningham.+ 
During the regency of Murray, there were no jars ° 
between the church and the court, nor any of those 
unpleasant complaints which had been made. at every 
meeting of the General Assembly before that time, 
Aste which were ees renewed. wenenicead 


nse oul 





e Cald. MS. rr ann. ber 4 ‘Rnd Acts 4 =. “siikaakel 

“4 Ibid.) Keith, 585,586. a 
» $ Dr. Robertson says, that the ouinaidile respecting the thirds, 
made by the parli inment, December. 1567, did not Bschlese.nny-2m%- 

iderable change i in ithe s situation of the elerg gy. and eps She got them 

as still « EDS under extreme pov erty ) ey tank thy any 
thing but fair words and liberal promises. 3 History of Séotland, 
di. 250, 312. Lond. 1809. But the law which gave power tothe 
collectors appointed by the church to uplift the thirds, and to pay 
the stipends, b before any thing was allowed to the court, was cer- 
tainly a considerable tenent the church herself viewed it in 
this light. Calderwood says, “that the ministers were now rée- 
freshed with the allowance made by the last: parliament. vi MSs. 
ad ann, 4567. And the Assembly, in their letter, inviting, _ Wil- 
lock to return fror ngland, expressly say, “Our enemies, raised 
be God, are ‘dashed ; religion established 5 : sufficient p pr ovision 
inade for ministers,” &e. Keith, 590. ‘The account ‘which I 
have given inthe text is, I think, supported by the register of the 
fivegencral assemblies which were held during the regeney of 
Murray. 
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gtievanees of which they complained were not, in- 
deed, redressed ; and the provision made by law was 
still inadequate for the support of such an ecele- 
siastical establishment as the nation required, in- 
cluding the seminaries of education. But the re- 
gent not only received the addresses of the gen- 
eral assemblies ina “manner very different from 
that to which they had been accustomed; but 
shewed a disposition to grant their petitions, as far 
as was in his power. It was chiefly through his in- 
fluence that the favourable arrangement concerning 
the thirds of benefices was made; and he endeavour- 
ed, though unsuccessfully, to obtam the consent of 
parliament to the dissolution of the prelacies, and 
the seaendnion' of their revenues to the common fund 
ofthe ehurch.* | (65) 

nathedadidotant: had now tonmcliaih that. point from 
which he could take a calm and deliberate view of 
the dangerous and bustling scene through which he 
had passed, and the termination to which the ardu- 
ous struggle, in which he had been so long engaged, 
was now happily brought. Superstition and igno- 
rance were overthrown and dispelled; true religion 
was established; the supreme government of the na- 
tion was in the hands of one in whose wisdom and 
integrity he had the greatest confidence ; the church 
was freed from many of those grievances under which 
she had hitherto groaned, and enjoyed the pros- 
pect of obtaining the redress of such as still remain- 
ed. The work on which his heart had been so ar- 
dently set for such a long period, and for the suc- 
cess of which he had so often trembled, had prosper- 
ed beyond his utmost expectation, He now congra- 
tulated himself on being released from all burden of 
public affairs, aud spending the remainder of his 

* Letter from the Regent to the General Assembly, ult. Tune, 
1569, Buik of the Universall Kirk, p. 45-—47. 
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days in religious meditation, and ‘preparati 

that event of which his increasing infirmities admon- 
ished him.* He even secretly cherished the wish 
of resigning his charge in Edinburgh, and retiring 
io that privacy, from which he had been drawn at the 
commencement of the Scottish Reformation.t © 

- But “the way of man is not in himself.” Provi- 
dence had allotted to him further trials of a public 
nature: he was yet to see the security of the re- 
formed religion endangered, and the country involv- 
ed in another civil war, even more distressing than 
the former, in as much as the principal persons on 
each side were professed protestants. From the time 
that the government was transferred from Mary to 
her infant son, and the earl of Murray ‘appointed to 
the regency, a number of the nobility, with the 
house of Hamilion at their head, had stood aloof, 
and, from other motives as much as attachment to 
the queen, had refused to acknowledge the authori- 
ty of the regent.{ Upon the escape of the queen 
from imprisonment, they collected to her standard, 





* Cald. MS. ii. 108. ; 

+ Speaking of the congregation of which he had been pastor at 
Geneva, he says: “God comfort that dispersed little flock, 
amongst whom I lived with quietness of conscience, and content- 
ment of heart; and amongst whom I would be content to end my 
days, ifso it might stand with God’s good pleasure. For seeing 
it hath pleased His Majesty, above all men’s expectations, to 
prosper the work, for the performing whereof I left that compa- 
ny, L would even as gladly return to them, if they stood in need 
of my labours, as ever I was glad to be delivered from the rage 
of mine enemies. * I can give you no reason that I should so desire 
other than that my heart so thirsteth.” Letter, 14th February, 
4568. Cald. MS. ii. 94. 

+ The Hamiltons were afraid that the Duke’s title to the sue- 
cession would be infringed, and were offended that the regency, 
which they considered as his due, was conferred on Murray. 
Keith, 423. ‘Throkmorton’s Letters, 144th and 48th July, apud, 
Robertson, App. No. 21. Spottiswood, 226, 227. Argyle and 
Huntly had at this time family quarrels with Murray. Keith, 
447,450. ; 

AS 
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and avowed their design to restore her to the full 
exercise of the royal authority. In consequence of 
the defeat at Langside, Mary was driven from the 
kingdom, and-her party broken; and the regent, by 
his vigorous measures, reduced the whole kingdom 
to a state of obedience to the king’s authority. -Des- 
paling to accomplish their object during his life, 
_ the partizans of Mary resolved to cut him off by pri- 
vate means, | 
_. During the year 1568, two persons were employed 
_t© assassinate him ; but the design was discovered.* 
This did not hinder new machinations. Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh, a nephew of the archbishop of 
St. Andrews, undertook to perpetrate the deed. He 
was one of the prisoners taken at the battle of Lang- 
side, and after being arraigned, condemned, and 
brought out to execution, had his life given him by 
the regent.+ Some time after he was set at liberty 
-along with the other prisoners.{ It is said that he 
_ was actuated by revenge, on account of an injury 
which he had received, by detaining one of his for- 
feited estates, or by the crue] manner in which his 
wife had been dispossessed of it. Whether this 
* The Hist. of King James the Sext, p. 48. Birrell’s Diary, 47. 
+ Ibid. p. 42. { Ibid. p.63. : 
-_ § This story is related in very different ways. One account 
- makes the revenge to turn solely upon the treatment of his wife, 
who, expecting to be allowed to remain in her house of “ Wood- 
islie,” was “ uncourtouslie and unmereifullie put thairfra, all hir 
' gudis tane fra hir, and schoe left stark naked. The gentillwoman 
~ quhat for grief of mynd and exceeding eald, that sehoe had then 
contractit, eonceaved sic madness as was almost ineredible.” 
Historie of King James the Sext, p.74. Spottiswood’s account is 
very different. He says, that Bothwellhaugh had redeemed his 
life by yielding up the lands of Woodhouselie, which were given 
to the justice elerk, and he refusing to part with them, Both» e 1- 
- haugh “ made his quarrel to the regent, [3.e. revensed himself 
upon the regent,| who was most innocent, padped revtoréil dim 


02 : c, 
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was really the case, or whether it was afterwards cir-. 
culated to diminish the odium of his crime, and turn 

it away from his party, cannot perhaps be certain- | 
ly determined. But it does not appear, that, he 
ever suffered. any thing from the regent which.can- 
be pleaded as an excuse for his bursting the ties..of, 
gratitude by which he was bound to him. Having, 
concerted the design with some of the leading per-. 
sons of his faction, who incited him to carry it into. 

execution ;* he followed the regent in his progress - 

to open Stirling, and Linlithgow ; and finding. 
an opportunity in the last of these places, shot him 

through the body with a musket-ball. The wound, 
proved mortal, and the regent died on the same even-__ 
ing. While some of his friends, who stood round,. 
his bed, lamented the excessive lenity which he had, 
shewn to his enemies, and in particular, to his mur- . 
derer, he replied, with atruly noble and Christian | 


: i. x) , 


to life and liberty.” Spottis. History, p. 233. Crawfurd, inhis | 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, p. 140. ist edit. says, that 
«‘ Murray sent some officers to take possession of the house, who 
not only turned the gentlewoman out of doors, but,” &e. This is 
the authority which has been relied upon by all those writers who © 
have criminated the regent: yet it is now discovered that this is | 
one of those impudent forgeries by which that work is disgraced. 
from beginning toend. See Hist. of King James the Sext, preface. 

* That the assassination of the regent was the effect of a con- _ 
spiracy and not of personal revenge, is clear from many consider- — 
ations. Within a few days after. his secretary, Mr. John Wood, 
was murdered in Fife. Anderson’s Coll. iii. 84, The house in. 
which Bothwellhaugh concealed himself, while he committed: 
the murder, belonged to the archbishop of St. Andrews, who 
confessed before his execution, that he “ furtherit the deed.” 
Historie of King James the Sext, p. 447. The horse on which 
the murderer escaped belonged to John Hamilton, abbot of Ar- 
broath, one of the Duke’s sous. Cald. ad ann.1570. He rode im- 
mediately to Hamilton, where he was “ ‘received with great ap- 
plause.” Ibid, 
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spirit, that nothing would make him sees an act “of 
elemency.* 

~The consternation which is usually toda by 
the fall of a distinguished leader, was absorbed in 
the deep distress which the tidings of the regent’s 
murder spread through the nation. The conimon 
people, who had experienced the beneficial effects 
of his short administration, to a degree altogether 
unprecedented in the country, felt as if each had 
lost a father, and loudly demanded vengeance 
against the authors of the parricide. Many who had 
envied or hated him during his life were now for- 
ward to do justice to his virtues. Those who had 
not been able to conceal their satisfaction on the 
first intelligence of his death, became ashamed of 
the indecent exultation which they had imprudently 
expressed. The Hamiltons were anxious to clear 
themselves from the imputation of a crime which 
they saw to be universally detested. ‘The murder- 
er was dismissed by them, and was glad to con- 
eeal his ignominy, by condemning himself to perpet- 
ual banishment. The only one of his crimes for 
which the archbishop of St. Andrews afterwards ex - 
pressed contrition, before his execution, was his ac- 
cession to the murder of the regent.t Nor were these 
feelings confined to Scotland ; the sensation was gen- 
eral through England, and the expressions of grief 


* pis Cald. Spottis. 

7 Historie and Life of King James the Sext, p. 117. “ To 
the third head” (his participation in the murder of the late re- 
gent) the archbishop “ answerit thus: ‘That he not only knew 
thairof, and wald vot stopp it, bot rather furtherit the deed thairof, 
quhilk he repentit,and askit God mercie for the same.” Yet an 
author, in the nineteenth century, ean write of this deed in the fol- 
lowing terms : “ The heiress of Woodhouselie fella sacrifice to the 
corrupt tyranny ofthe regent Murray. Her husband, Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, put the euiliy tyrant to death, as base-born Mur- 
ray rode through old Linlithgow’s crowded town.” Chalmers’s 
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and condolence from that country evinced the un- 
common esteem in which he was held by all ranks... 

It was the happiness of the regent, that, in his ear- 
ly years, he fell into the company: of men, who culti- 
vated his vigorous understanding, gave a proper di- 
rection to his activity, and instilled into his mind the 
principles of religion and virtue. His early. adoption 
of the reformed sentiments, the steadiness. with which 
he adhered to them, the uniform correctness of his 
morals, his integrity, sagacity, and enterprizing bat 
cool courage, soon placed him in the first rank 
among those who embarked in the struggle for the 
reformation of religion, and maintenance of national 
liberties, and secured to him their cordial. and un- 
bounded confidence. The honours which queen 
Mary conferred on him were not too great for the 
services which he rendered to her; and had she con- 
tinued to trust him with the direction of her coun- 
sels, those measures would have been avoided. which 
precipitated her ruin. He was repeatedly placed 
in a situation which would have tempted the ambi- 


tion of others, less qualified, to aspire to the supreme 


authority; yet he shewed no disposition to grasp at 
this. When he accepted the regency, it was in com- 
' pliance with the decided and uncorrupted voice of the 
acting majority in the nation, pointing him out as the 
fittest person for occupying that high station. . His 
conduct, in one of the most delicate and embarrassing 
situations in which a governor was ever placed, shew- 
ed that his countrymen were not mistaken in their 
choice. He united, in no ordinary degree, those qua- 


Caledonia, ii. 574. Did T not respect the erudition of this writer, 
and pity his prejudice, (which, upon ecclesiastical and politieal 
subjects, is worthy of the darkest age into which he has carried 
his researehes,) there are few expressions which I would reckon 
too strong to be employed in reprebating the spirit which is aiaaanel 
ed in es passage. 


a 
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lities which are rarely combined in the same indivi- 
dual, and which make up the character of an accom- 
plished prince. Excelling equally in the arts of war 
and peace, he reduced the country to universal obe- 
dience to. the king’s authority by his military skill 
and valour, and preserved it in a state of tranquillity 
Songer the wise and impartial administratioa of 
ice. Successful in all his warlike enterprizes, he 
never once tarnished the laurels of vietory, by cruel- 
or unnecessary rigour to the vanquished. He 
new how to maintain the authority of the laws, and 
bridle the -licentious, by salutary severity, and at 
the same time to temper the rigour of justice by the 
interposition of mercy. He used to sit personally - 
in the courts of judicature, and exerted himself to 
obtain for all the subjects an easy and expeditious 
decision of litigated causes. His uncommon libera- 
lity to his friends, to the learned, and to his ser- 
vants; and his unostentatious charity to the poor, 
have been celebrated by one who had the best op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with them.* 
Nor has the breath of calumny, which has laboured 
‘in’ many ways to blast his reputation, ever insinuat- 
ed that * om or burdened the public, during 
his regency, in order to enrich himself or his family. 
‘Add to all his exemplary piety, the only source of ge- 
noine virtue. His family was so regulated as to re- 
‘semble a church rather than a court. Not a profane 
nor lewd word was to be heard from any of his domes- 
tics. Besides the ordinary exercise of devotion, a 
chapter of the bible was always read at dinner and 
supper; and it was his custom, on such occasions, 
to require his chaplain, or some other learned men 
(of whom he had always a number about him) to 
give their opinion upon the passage, for his own in- 


* Buchanan, oper. p. 385. Rud. 
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struction and that of his*family. “A man truly 
good (says archbishop Spottiswood,) and worthy to 
be ranked amongst the best governors that this king- 
dom hath enjoyed, and, therefore, to this day honour- 
ed with the title of The Good Regent.’’* " Pap ; 
This: may be deemed, by some readers, an impro- 
per digression from the subject of this ott ~ But 
even though it had been still less connected with it 
than it is, “tieagt there had not subsisted that inti- 
mate fashiliarity: and co-operation between the Re- 
gent and the Reformer, I could scarcely have de. 
nied myself the satisfaction of paying a small tribute 
to the memory of one of the greatest men of his age, 
who has been tradaced and vilified in a most unjus- 
tifiable and wanton manner, in modern times, and. 
whose character has been drawn with unfavourable, 
and, in my opinion, with unfair colours, by the 
most moderate of our historians. All that I have 
attempted is to sketch the most prominent features 
of his character. That he was faultless, I am far~ 
from wishing to insinuate; but the principal charges 
which have been brought against him, I consider as 
eitherirrelevant, or unproved, or greatly exaggerated. 
That his exaltation to the highest dignity in the 
state which a subject could enjoy, produced no unt 
favourable change on his behaviour, is what none — 
can be prepared to affirm; but I have not seen the 
contrary established. The confidence which he re- 
posed in his friends was great, and he was inclined 
to be biassed by their advice; but that he became 
the dupe of worthless favourites, and fell by lis- 
tening to their flattery, and refusmg to harken to 
wholesome advice, and net by the treachery of his 
friends, and the malice of his implacable enemies, 
are assertions which have been repeated upon. the 






* Tlistory, 234. 
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authority of a single witness, are unsupported by. 
facts, and capable of being disproved.* = 

The regent died on thes evening of Saturday; ale 
the. intelligence of his murder was conveyed early 
next ettighe to- Edinburgh. It is impossible to de- 
5 _ the anguish which the Reformer felt on. this 





yecusion. A cordial and intimate friendship had long- 
ub isted veer them. Of all the Scottish nobili- 
ty, he placed the greatest confidence in Murray’s 
attachment to religion; and his conduct after his 
eleyation to the regency had served to heighten 
the good opinion which he formerly entertained of 
him. He looked upon his death as the greatest ca-. 
lamity which could befal the nation, and the fore- 
runner of other evils.| When the shock produced: 
by the melancholy tidings had subsided, the first 
thought that rushed into his mind was, that he had 
himself been the instrument of obtaining, from his 
clemency, a pardon to the man who had become his 
murderer: a thought which naturally produced a 
very different impression on him from what it did on 
the dying regent.{ 

In his sermon that day, he introduced the sub- 
jects and after saying, that God in his great merey 
raised up godly rulers, and took them away in his. 
displeasure on account of the sins of a nation, he 
thus poured out the sorrows of his heart in an. ad- 
dress to God. “O Lord, in what misery and con- 
fusion found he this realm! To what rest and quiet- 
ness now by his labours suddenly he brought the 


* See Note XX. 

+ Smetoni Responsio ad Hamiltonii Dialogum, p. 116. 

4.“¢ Upon the 22 of Maii, the sherife of Linlitheow, the laird of 
Innerweek, James Hamilton of Bothelhaugh, and six others, were 
put to an assy se; their hands bound; and pardoned, at the request 
of Mr. Knox, whereof tie sore repented ; for Bothwelhangh killed 
the regent shortlie after.” Cald. MS. ad anno 1568. 
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same, all estates, but especially the poor commons, 
can wituess. “Thy image, O Lord, did ‘so clearly 
shine in that personage, that the devil, and the 
wicked to whom he is. ‘prince, could not abide it; 
and so to punish our sins and our ingratitude (who 
did not rightly esteem so precious a gift,) thou 4 
permitted him’ to fall, to our great grief, in ‘the 
hands of cruel and traitorous murderers. He is at 
rest, O Lord; we are left in extreme misery.””* 

' Only a few days before this, when the murder was 
fully concerted, the abbot of Kilwinning applied 
to Knox to intercede with the regent in behalf of 
his kinsmen, who were confined for practising 
against the government. He signified his readiness 
to do all in his power for the relief of any of that fa- 
mily who were willing to own the authority of the 
king and regent; but he intreated him not to abuse 
him, by employing his services, if any mischief were 
intended against the regent ; for “1 protest (said he) 
before God, who is the only witness now betwixt us, 
that if there be any thing attempted, by any of that 
surname, against the person of that man, in that case, 
I discharge myself to you and them for ever.” After 
the assassination, the abbot sent to desire another 
interview; but Knox refused to see him, and desir- 
ed the messenger to say to him, ‘I have not now 
the regent to make suit unto for the Hamiltons.’’+ 







* Cald. MS. ii. 150. He issaid to have added this to his oa 
prayers after dinner and supper. But in a volume of Calder- 
wood’s History, inthe Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh (whieh 
has been transeribed more early than any copy which I have seen,) 
these words are scored out; and, it is introduced as the prayer 
which he offered : up in vihig® the day on which he \ was informed 
of the regent’s death. There are a number of other interlined 
and eee alterations in that pape sik by which it differs 
from the other copies. 

t Cald. MS. ad ann. 1570. 
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_ At. this time there was handed about a fabricated 
(ain: of a pretended conference held by the late 
legent with Lord Lindsay, Wishart of Pittarrow, the 
of Pitcur, James Maegill, and Knox ; in whieh 
exe represented as advising him to set aside 
young king, and place the crown on his own 
head. — The modes of expression peculiar to each of 
the persons were carefully imitated in the speeches 
put into their mouths, to give it the greater air of 
credibility. The design of it evidently was to lessen 
the odium of the murder, and the veneration cf the 
people for the memory of Murray; but it was uni- 
versally regarded as an impudent and gross forgery. 
lis fabricator was Thomas Maitland; a young man of 
talents, but corrupted by his brother the : 
who before this had engaged himself to the queenr’s 
party, and was rally of having a deep hand in 
the plot for cutting off the regent.* . 
_ On the day on whieh the weekly magnate was 
held in Edinburgh, the same person slipped into the 
pulpit a schedule, containing words to this effect, 
“Take up now the man whom you accounted ano- 
ther God, and consider the end to which his ambi- 
tion hath brought him.” Knox, whose turn it was _ 
to preach that day, took up the paper on entering 
the pulpit, sapposing it to be a note requesting the 
prayers of the congregation for a sick person, and, 
having read it, laid it aside without any apparent 
emotion. _ But towards the conclusion of his sermon, 
having deplored the loss which the church and eom- 
monwealth had reeently sustained, and declared 
the | account of the conference, which had been cir. 
pet inte to. be false and calumunious, he said that 
there ‘were persons who rejoiced at the treasonable 
murder, and scrupled not to make it the subject of 
their merriment; particularly there was one present 









* Cald. MS. i1. 454—4157. 
w 2 
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who had thrown in a writing insulting over an event. 
2 cause of grief to all good men. “That 
wicked. man, whosoever. he be, sdshile not go unpun- 
ished, and shall die where there shall be none to la- 
ment him.” Maitland, when he went home, said to. 
his sister, that the preacher was raving, when he spake. 
in such a manner of a person who was unknown to 
hii ; but she, ,understanding that her brother had 
written the, line, reproved him, saying with teensy 
that. none of that man’s denunciations were wont to 
prove idle. Spottiswood (who had his information 
personally from the mouth of that lady) says, that 
Maitland died in Italy, “ having no, known snes 
to attend him.’’* 

Upon Tuesday the 44th of Fehepesis pee wheat 
corpse was brought from) the palace of Holyrood- 
house, and intered in the south aisle of the collegi- 
ate church of St. Giles. Before the funeral, Knox 
preached a sermon on these words, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord. ‘Three thousand persons 
were dissolved in tears before him, while he described 
the regent’s virtues, and bewailed his loss.t  Bu- 
chanan paid his tribute to the memory of the de- 
ceased, by writing the inscription placed on his mon- 
ument, with that expressive simplicity and. brevity 
which are dictated by genuine grief.; A conven- 





* Spottiswood, p. 234. Mackenzie labours to overthrow the 
archbishop’s narrative of this affair. Lives of Seottish Writers, 
iii. 195,196. But whatever opinion we may form about the pre- 
diction, it eannot be doubted that Spottiswood had the best infor- 
mation to proceed upon as to the facts which he relates. _ Nor has 
Mackenzie any other authority for what he says about the death 
of Maitland, but the archbishop’ s,*who must have been. satisfi- 
ed that what he saysin the account of Smeaton was noti inconsis- 
tent with what he had written as to Knox’s denunciation. 

' + Cald. MS, ii, 457. 

} The inseription, engraved ou brass, is yet to be seen; ac ‘copy 
of which shall be inserted in note YY. But Buchanan has, i in his 
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pi an li was held’ after the» fanera 
whic it was resolved to avenge his deat he: b 
ferent opinions were entertained as to the’ mot 
doing this, and the commons contained ahaty of 
the remissness with which it was carried into execu: 
. General Assembly, ‘at their first meet: 
ing, testified their detestation of the crime, by or- 
assassin to be publicly excommunicated 


the chief towns of the kingdom, and appoint- 
same process to be used against all who 
should afterwards be eonvieted’ of accession to the 
conspiracy.* th tad? “to on gyi by avon? 
“During the sitting of the convention, Knox re- 
eeived ‘a number of letters from his acquaintances in 
England, expressive of their high regard for the 
character of the regent,'and their sorrow at so griev. 
ous a loss.t ‘One of tant corr lees geen Dr. =— 
ton Ansltenncl vai 
History, reared to him “a monument more durable sie rote 
seh will preserve his memory as long as the language in which 
ritten shall continue to be under stood, and as long as a pie- 
re taken from life shall be preferred to the distorted ‘neprésitaé 
tions of a jaundiced imagination. Nor has he neglected to ecele- 
brate the regentin his verses. Epigram. lib. ii, 29. iii. 7, 9, 48. 
pee ert te 235... 
its a he received letters trom Chr istopher Goodman, 
an John Willock. ‘Cald. ut supra. It appears from this, that 
Willock had before this time returned to England, after he was re- 
ealled from it by the General Assembly, in 1568. I find no men- 
tion of that reformer, after this period, by any of the writers of 
that age. A late author has v ery wantonly attempted to load the 
memory of this excellent man withacapital crime. He gives the 
followin ig extract from the paper office, 22d April, 1590, “Twa 
men, the ane namyt Johme Gibsonne, Scottishman, preacher, and 
the sther Johnne Willokis, now baith lying in prison at Leicester, 
were convicted by a jury of robbery.” "The last of these conviets, 
adys he, was “the reforming eo-adjutor of Knox.” Chalmers’s 
Life of Ruddiman, p. 307. What evidence has this author for say- 
ing so? Nothing but the sameness of the name! Just as if a per- 
son, on réading in the public papers of one George Chalmers who 
was vice ofa robbery, (no unlikely thing f should immedi- 
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rence Humphrey,* ‘urged him to write a memoir of 
the deceased. Had he done this, he would no doubt, 
from his intimate acquaintance with him, have com- 
municated a number of particulars of which we must 
now be content to remain ignorant. But though he 
had been disposed to undertake this task, the state 
of his health must have prevented its execution. — ani | 
The grief which he indulged, in consequence 
of this. mournful event, and the confusions which 
followed it, preyed upon his spirits, and injured 
his health:t In the month of October, he ‘had a 
stroke of apoplexy, which affected his speech to 
a considerable degree. Upon this occasion, his 
enemies exulted, and circulated the most exaggerat- 
ed tales. ‘The report ran through England as well 
as Scotland, that John Knox would never preach nor 
speak more; that his face was turned into his neck 5 
that he was become the most deformed creature 
ever seen; that he was actually dead.{ A most un- 


ately take it into his head that this was, and could be, no other 
than the author of the Life of Ruddiman, and Caledonia! It is 
evident that the second convict was no preacher, else this desig- 
nation would have been added to his name, as well as to that of 
the first. It is probable that Willock, who was a preacher as 
early as 1540, was not alive in 1590: it is utterly imered- 
ible that he should then have been in a condition to act as a rob- 
ber.—But it is paying too much regard to such a charge, to 
bring exculpatory proof. 

* In the copy of Cald. MS. belonging to the church of Scotland 
the name is written Winfrid ; but.in the copy of the Advocates’ 
Library, it is Umfrede. The person meant is evidently Dr. Lau- 
rence Humphrey (Umfredius,) professor of divinity, and Head 
of one of the colleges in the university of Oxford. This learned 
man was a puritan, but enjoyed the patronage of seeretary Cecil. 
Strype’s Annals, i. 424, 430—432, 

+ Smetoni Respons. ad Hamilt. p. 146. , 

¢ Bannatyne’s Journal, p. 54. Cald. MS. ii.206. Bannatyne 
says “ the disorder was a kynd of apoplexia, called by the phi- 
sitiones resolutione ;” probably a more gentle stroke of the dis- 
order, attended with the relaxation of the system. 
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_ Tuose who flattered themselves that the Reformer’s 
disorder was mortal were disappointed ; for he con- 
valesced, recovered the use:of his speech, and was 
able, in the course of a few days, to resume preach- 
ing, at least on Sabbath days.* He never recover- 
ed, however, from the debility which was produced 
by the stroke. iW Osta, PERG 
~The confusions which he Mallacnenilel from the 
death of the good regent soon broke out, and again 
spread the flames of civil discord: through the nation, 
The Hamiltons openly raised the queen’s standard. 
Kirealdy of Grange, governor of the castle of Edin- 
burgh,. who had: been corrupted by Maitland after 
‘concealing his defection for a time under the flag of 
neutrality, declared himself on the same side, and 
became the principal agent in attempting to over- 
turn the government which he had been so zealous’ 
in erecting. ‘The defection of Grange was a source 
of great injury to the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
and of distress to Knox. He had a warm affec- 
tion for the governor, on account of the important 
services which he had rendered to the Reformation: 
and he continued always to think that he was at bot- 
tom a sincere friend to religion. Under this  con- 
viction, he spared no pains in endeavouring to "sie 


era b 


* Bannatyne’s Journal, p- 55. 
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vent him from renouncing his fidelity to the ty . 
and afterwards to aiieins him from his apostacy 
- But in both he was unsuccessful. b oe 
In the end of the year 1570, he was personally in- 
volved in a disagreeable quarrel with Grange. A 
servant of the latter having been imprisoned on a 
charge ¢ of murder, he sent a company of soldiers 
from the castle, who forced the prison, and carried 
off the criminal. Knox, in his sermon on the fol- 
iam Sabbath, condemned this riot, and violation 
ouse of justice. Had it been done by the 
authority of a blood-thirsty man, and one who had 
no fear of God, he would not, he said, have been so 
much moved at it; but he was affected to think that 
one of whom all good men had formed so great ex- 
pectations, should have fallen so far as to act such a 
part ; one who, when formerly in prison, had refused 
. to purchase his own liberty by the shedding of blood. 
An exaggerated report of this censure being con- 
veyed to the castle, the governor, in great rage, 
made his complaint, first to Knox’s colleague, and 
afterwards formally to the kirk-session, that he had 
been traduced as a murderer, and required that his 
character should be vindicated as publicly as it had 
been calumniated. Knox explained and vindicated 
what he had said. Ona subsequent Sabbath, Grange, 
who had been absent from the church nearly a whole 
year, came down to it, accompanied with a number 
of the persons who had been active in the murder 
and riot. Knox, looking upon this as an attempt to 
out-brave the seandal which his conduct had given, 
took occasion to discourse particularly of the sin of 
forgetting benefits received from God, and warned 
his hearers against confiding in the divine merey while 
they were knowingly trausgressing any of the com- 
mandments, or proudly defending their transgression. 
Grange was much incensed at these war nings, 
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which he considered ‘as levelled at him,’’and, in 
speaking of the preacher, made use of very threat- 
ening language. The report having spread that the 
governor of the castle was become a sworn enemy to 
Knox, and intended to kill him, several of the no- 
blemen and gentlemen of Kyle and oaegamy 
sent a letter to Grange, in which, after mention: 
his former appearances for religion, and the reports 
which had reached their ears, they warned bim 
against doing any thing to the prejudice of the man 
whom “ God had made the first planter and chief wa- 
terer of his church among them,” and protested ‘that 
“ his death and life were as dear to them as their own 
deaths and lives.”’* 1B: eS 

Knox was not to be deterred, by threatenings, 
from doing what he considered to be his duty. He 
persisted in warning his hearers to avoid all par- 
ticipation with those, who, by supporting ‘the pre- ‘ 
tensions of the queen, prevented the punishment ‘of 
noturious crimes, and sought the overthrow ‘of the 
king’s authority, and the reformed religion. When 
the General Assembly met in March 1571, anony- 
mous libels were thrown into the assembly-house, 
and placards fixed on the church-door, accusing him 
of seditious railing against their sovereign the’ queen, 
refusing to pray for fies welfare and conversion, ‘Te- 
presenting her as a reprobate, whose repentance was 
hopeless, and uttering impreeations against her. 
The assembly having, by public intimation requir- 
ed the accusers to come forward and_ substantiate 
their charges, another anonymous bill appeared, pro- 
mising that the writer would do so against next assem- 
bly, if the aceused continued his offensive speeches, 
and was “then law-byding, and not fugitive’ mig 
ing to his accustomed manner.” 


* Bannatyne’s Journal, p. 67—87. 
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_ Several of his friends dealt with him to pass over 
these anonymous libels in silence, but he refused to 
comply with this advice, considering that the credit 
of his ministry was implicated. Accordingly, he 
produced them in the pulpit, and returned a partic. 
Mer soewer to the accusations which they contain- 
ed. That he had charged the late queen with the 
crimes of which she had notoriously been guilty, he 
granted, butthat he had railed against. her, they would 
not, he said, be able to prove, without proving Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and other inspired writers, to be railers. 
«“‘ He had learned plainly and boldly to call wicked. 
ness by its own terms, a fig, a fig, and a spade, a 
spade.” He had never called her reprobate, nor. 
said that her repentance was impossible ; but he 
had affirmed that pride and repentance could not re- 
main long tegether in one heart. He had prayed 
that God for the comfort of his church, would op- 
pose his power to her pride, and confound her, and 
her assistants, in their impiety: this prayer, let them 
call it imprecation or execration, as they pleased, 
had stricken, and would yet strike, whoever sup- 
ported her. To the charge of not praying for her, 
he answered, “I am not bound to pray for her in 
this place, for sovereign to me she is not! and I let 
them understand that I am nota man of law that 
has my tongue to sell for silver, or favour of the 
world.”* What title she now had, or even had to 
the government, he would not dispute: the estates 
* Crawfurd, in his Memoirs of Scotland, (p. 186. Edin. Anno 
4706,) among other things disgraceful to the Reformers, says that 
they epenly avowed, on this occasion, “That to pray for, or for- 
give our real or reputed enemies, was no part of a Christian’s 
duty.” Itis sufficient te say, that there is not one word of this in 
the “ authentick MS.” from which he professes that his me- 
moirs were “ faithfully publish’d.” See Historie and Life of 
King James the Sext, p. 413,144. ‘The publie are under great 


obligations to Mr. Maleolm Laing, for exposing this literary for- 
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had deprived her of it, and it belonged to them to 
answer for this : as for him, he had hitherto. lived i in. 
obedience in all lawful authority within ‘this king- 
dom. To the insinuation that he. might not be 
“aw- byding” against next assembly, he replied, 
that his life was in the custody of Him who had 

served him to that age at whieh he was not apt 0 


flee, nor could any yet accuse him of leaving the 


people of his charge, except at their own command. 


_ After these defences, his enemies fled, as their 


dernicr-resort, to an attack upon his Blast. of the 


Trumpet, and accused him of inconsistency in writ- 
ing against female government, and yet praying. for. 


queen. | Elizabeth, and seeking her aid against his na- 
tive country. This accusation he also met in the 
pulpit, and refuted with great spirit. After vindi- 
cating his consistency, he conelndes in the follow. 
ing manner : ‘One thing, in the end, I may “no 
pretermit, that is, to give him a lie in his throat, that 


either dare, or will say, that ever I ‘sought support 


~~ 


Pr 


against my native country.’ What have been to my 


country, albeit this unthankfal age» will not t know, yet 


the ages to come will be compelled to bear witness to 
the truth. And thus T cease, requiring of all men 


that has to oppose any thing against me, that he will 


do it so plainly as I make myself and all my doings 


_ manifest to the world; for to me it seems a thing 
, most unreasonable, that 3 in my decrepid age, I shall 


| be compelled to fight against shadows and houlets, 


that dare not abide the light.’’* 


The conduct of our habia at this dines affords: 


a striking display of the uncxtinguishable ardour’ of 


his mind. He was so debilitated 4 in body, that he ne- 


gery, whieh has continued so long to impose upon our rT most acute 
and industrious histerians. 

-* The aceusation and defences may be seen at full length i in his 
secretary, Bannatyne’s Journal, e 99, 120, 


ae 
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ver went abroad except ‘on Sabbath days, top preach 
in the forenoon.* He had given up with attend. 
ance upon chureh courts. He had, previous to ‘the 
breaking out of, the last disturbances, weaned his 
heart i from public affairs. But whenever he saw the 
‘are “of ‘the church and commonwealth threaten- 
, he forgot } his resolutions and his infirmities, and 
enteréd into the cause with all the keenness of his 
more vigorous days. Whether the public proceed- 
ings of the nation, or his own conduct, were ar- 
raigned and condemned, whether the attacks upon 
them were open or clandestine, he stood prepared 
to repel them, and convinced the adversaries, that. 
they could not accomplish their designs without op- 
position, as long as he was able to move a tongue. A 
His situation in Edinburgh became very critical in 
April 1571, when Grange received the Hamiltons, 
with their forces, into the castle. Their inveteracy 
against him was so great, that his friends were oblig- 
ed to watch his house during the night. They wish- 
ed to form a guard for his protection when he went 


* Bannatyne, p. 77. 

+ The lively interest which he continued to take in publie af- 
fairs is apparent from the letters of his correspondence. Captain 
Crawford of Jordanhill sent him, at his desire, a minute account 
of the taking of Dumbarton castle, in 1571, with an inventory of 
the arms, ammunition, and provisions found in it. Bannatyne, 
123. There are two letters to himfrom Alexander Hay, clerk 
of the privy council, informing him of the most important trans- 
actions in England, and on the continent. Ibid. 294—302. From 
these letters, (Dee. 4. and 44. 1574,) it also appears, that he was 
then engaged in continuing his History, and had applied to Hay 
for materials. From the publie papers, mentioned in one of the. 
letters, it would seem that he had advanced, in writing, to the pe- 
riod between 1567 and 1570, of which nothing now remains. 
Ibid. 298, 299. ‘The following clause in a prayer composed by 
him about this time, upen finding himself unable to finish the his- 
tery, shews the important light in which he viewed that work. 
‘‘Rease thou up the spreitis of some to observe thy notable wor- 
kis, faithfullie to cemit the same to writ, that the prosperities 
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abroad ; but the governor of the castle forbade this, 
as implying a suspicion of him, and offered to send 
Melvill, one of his officers, to conduct him to and 
from chureh. “He wold gif the woulf the wedder to 
keip,” says Bannatyne. The Duke and his friends’ 
refused to pledge their word for his safety, because 
“there were many rascals among them who loved him 
not.” Intimations were often given him of threat- 
enings against his life; and one evening, as he sat in 
his house, a musket ball was fired in at the window, 
and lodged in the roof of the room. It, happened 
that he sat at the time in a different part of the room 
from his usual, otherwise the ball, from the direction 
which it took, must have struck him.* Upon this a 
number of the inhabitants, along with his colleague, 
repaired to him, and renewed a request which they 
had formerly made, that he would remove from 
Edinburgh, to a place where his life would be in 
greater safety, until such time as the queen’s party 
should evacuate the town. But he refused to yield 
to them, apprehending that his enemies wished to inti- 
midate him into flight, that they might carry on their 
designs more quietly, and then accuse him of cow- 
ardice, Being unable to persuade him by any. other 
means, they at last had recourse to an argument 
which prevailed. They told him that they were de- 
termined to defend him, if attacked, at the peril of 
ther lives, and if blood was shed in the quarrel, 
which was highly probable, they would leave it on 
his head. Upon this, he consented, sore against 
his will,’ to leave that city.+ thie: af * 
On the 5th of May he left Edinburgh, and cross- 
ms 


[posterities] to come may praise thy holie name, for the ereatt : 
graces plentifullie powred foorth upon this unthankfull genera- 
tione. Johne Knox trusting end of trawell.” Ibid. 429. 
* Cald. MS. ad ann. 1572. Life prefixed te History, anno 1644, 
+ Bannatyne, 139—146. 3 us Tee 
* 
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ing the Frith at Leith, travelled by short stages to 
St. Andrews, which he had shosen as the place of 
his retreat.* Alexander Gordon, bishop of Gal- 
loway, occupied his pulpit. — He preached and pray-: 
ed in a manner more acceptable to the queen’s party 
than his predecessor,} but little to the satisfaction 
of the people, who despised him on account of his 
weakness, and disliked him for supplanting their fa-. 
vourite pastor. The church of Edinburgh was for a 
time dissolved. A great number of its most respect- 
able members either were driven from the city, or 
left it through dissatisfaction. The celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper was suspended. During a whole 
week “there was neither preaching nor prayer, nei- 
ther was there any sound of bell heard in all the 
town, except the ringing of the cannon.” { | . 
» Amidst the extreme hostility by which both par- 
ties ‘were inflamed, and which produced several dis- 
cefal acts of mutual retaliation, many proofs 
were exhibited of the personal antipathy which the 
queen’s adherents bore to the Reformer. An inha- 
bitant of Leith was assaulted, and his body mutilat- 
ed, because he was of the same name with him. A 
servant of John Craig being met one day by a re- 
connoitring party, and asked who was his master, 
auswered in his trepidation, Mr. Knox, upon which 


he was seized; —_ although he immediately cor- 

a TAT . « 

se deli 446, Historic of King James the Sext, p. 
123. 

+ The prineiples upon which the bishop vindieated the authority 
of the queen, and the duty of praying for her in the pulpit, show 
the strong and universal opinion of her guilt at that time. He did 
not venture to insinuate her innocence, although the town was 
at that time full of armed mea, enlisted under her banners. Ban- 
natyne, 181, 182. 

; Bannatyne, 144,169,470, Hist. of King James the Sext, 
123.424. Knox’s Epistle to his brethren of the Charch of Kdin- 
burgh, now dispersed. Streveling, 1574. 
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rected his mistake, they desi sired | him to. “hold : at his 
first master,” and haled him to prison. Having for- 
tified St. Giles’s steeple, to overawe the. town, the 
soldiers baptized one of the ¢ cannons by the name of 
Knox, which they were’ so fond of firing gS that tit it, 
burst, killed two of the party, and wounded others.* 4 
They circulated the most ridiculous tales respecting. 
his conduct at St. ‘Andrews. John Law,, the letter- 
carrier of St. Andrews, being in the castle of Edin- | 
burgh, ‘‘the ladie Home, and atheris , wald ‘qeidia 
thraip in, his face, that”? John Knox. «“ was banist 
the said toune, because that in the yarde she had . 
resist sum sanctis, amongis whome thair came up the 
devill with hornis, which when his servant Richart’ 
sawe, [he]. ran woode, and so died.’’+ Hs 
Althonele he was free from personal date lise: 2 
did not find, St. Andrews that peaceful retreat which 
he had expected. The Kirealdies and Balfours were. . 
a considerable party in that quarter, and the Hamil- 
tons had their friends both in the university ‘and 
among the ministry. -.'These were thorns in the Re- 
former’s side, and made his situation uneasy, as long 
as he resided among them. Having left Edinburgh, 
because he could not be permitted to discharge his 
conscience, in testifying against the designs of per-_ 
sons whom he regarded as conspirators against the. 
legal government of the country, and the security © 
of the reformed religion, it was not to be expected 
that he would preserve silence on this subject at (<i 
Andrews. In the discourses which he preached on. 
the eleventh chapter of Daniel’s prophecy, he fre- : 
quently: took occasion to advert to the transactions 
of his own tite, and to.inveigh against the murder 
of the late king, and the regent. This was a grat. 
* Bannatyne, 154, 240. 322. 


tIbid. 309, 310. “ Gif this had bene their first Saventit lie 
{says the same Richart) I wald never have hleckit paper for it.” 
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ing to the ears of the opposite faction, particularly 
to Robert, and Archibald Hamilton, the former a mi- 
nister of ‘the city, and the latter a professor in one 
of the colleges. ‘Displeased with the censures of his 
relations, and aware of his popularity in the pulpit, 
Robert Hamilton circulated in private, that it did not 
become Knox to exclaim so loudly against murderers, 
for he had seen his subscription, along with that of 
the earl of Murray, toa bond for assassinating Darn- 
ly. But when the Reformer applied to him, Hamil- 
ton denied that he had ever spoken such words. 
Archibald Hamilton being complained of for with- 
drawing from Knox’s sermons, and accusing him of in-- 
tolerable railing, endeavoured to bring the matter _un- 
der the cognition of the masters of the university, 
among whom his influence was great.* Knox did not 
seruple to give an account of his conduct before the 
professors, for their satisfaction; but he judged it 
necessary to enter a protestation, that his appear- 
ance should not prejudge the liberty of the pulpit, 
nor the authority of the regular church-courts, to 
whom, and not to any university, the judgment 
of religious doctrine belonged.+ This incident ac- 


* Archibald Hamilton a short time after this left Scotland, and 
going to France, made a recantation of the protestant religion. As 
an evidence of the sincerity of his conversion, he published the dia- 
logue De Confusione Calviniane Sectw apud Scotos ; a book which 
I have frequently referred to, and which strikingly exemplifies 
the adage, Omnis apostuta osor acerrimus sui ordinis. In the co- 
pious abuse of Knox with which it abounds, we are reminded of the 
present quarrel. Thomas Smeton, principal of the university of 
Glasgow, (who had lately left the Roman Catholie communion) 
published an elegant and masterly reply to it, which exhibits, 
among other things, the great contrast between a man who has 
exchanged a corrupt system of religion for the sake of a more pure, 
and one who has taken the opposite course. 

_ t Hamiltonii Dialog. p. 64. Smetonii Respons.- ad Hamilt. 
Dialog. p. 90,91. Bannatyne. 233—335, 
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counts for the zeal with which he expresses himself 
on this subject, in his letter to the General Assem- 
bly which met in August 1572; in which he ex- 
horts them, above all things, to preserve the church 
from the bondage of the universities, and not to ex- 
empt them from ecclesiastical jurisdiction.* 

_ Another source of distress to the Reformer, at 
_ this time, was a scheme which the courtiers had 
formed for altering the policy of the church, and se- 
curing to themselves the principal part of the eccle- 
siastical revenues. This plan seems to have been 
concerted under the regency of Lennox; it began 
to be put into execution during that of Mar, and was 
afterwards completed by Morton. We have already 
‘had occasion to notice the aversion of many of the 
nobility to the book of discipline, and the principal 
source from which this aversion sprung. While the 
earl of Murray administered the government, he pre- 
vented any new encroachments upon the rights of 
the church; but the succeeding regents were either 
less ety to them, or less able to bridle the ava- 
rice of the more powerful nobles. Several of the 
richest benefices becoming vacant by the decease, 
or by the sequestration of the popish incumbents, 
who had been permitted to retain them, it was ne- 
cessary to determine in what manner they should be 
disposed of for the future. The church had unis 
formly required that their revenues should be divid- 
ed, and applied to the support of the religious and 
literary establishments; but with this demand the 
courtiers were by no means disposed to comply. 
At the same time, the total secularization of them was 
deemed too bold a step; nor could laymen, with 
any shadow of consistency, or by a valid title, hold 
benefices which the law declared. to be eet 


* Bannatyne, 364. 
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‘Whe expedient resolved on was, that the bishopries 
and other livings should be presented to certain mini- 
_sters, who, previous to their admission, should make 
over the principal part of their revenues to such no- 
dlemen as had obtained the patronage of them Te 
the, courte fat 
' Accordingly, in a convention of certain ministers 
and courtiers, held at Leith in January 1572, it was 
agreed that the name and office of archbishop, bishop, 
&c. should be continued during the King’s minority, 
‘and that qualified persons from among the ministers 
should be advanced to these disiutties! No eveater 
power, however , was allotted to feb than to superin- 
tendents, with whom they were equally subject to 
the assemblies of the church.* Such was the origin 
and nature of that species of episcopacy which was 
introduced into the reformed church of Scotland, in 
the minority of James VI. It does not appear to 
have proceeded in any degree from predilection to 
hierarchical government, but from the desire which 
the courtiers had to secure to themselves the reve- 
nues of the church. This was emphatically express- 
ed by the name of tulchan bishops,t which was com- 
monly applied te those who were at this time admit- 
ted to the office. ; 
_ Encroachments ied however, made upon the 
jurisdiction of the church in different ways, partic- 
ularly by the presentation of unqualified persons, 
who were sometimes continued in the enjoyment of 
livings, without the admission of the church; by the 
granting of pluralities and even by civil courts as- 
suming the cognizance of causes of an ecclesiastical 
_ * Calderwood, De reg. ecel. Scotie. relatio, p. 8. anno 1648. 
and epist. Philad. Vind. apud Altare Damase. p. 727, 729. Lugd. 
Batay. 4708. Petrie, part ii. p. 372, 374. 
t A Tulchanis a eaif’s skin stuffed with straw, set up to make 


the cow give her milk freely. 
y2 
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nature. Of all of these we find the minions 
plaining about this time.* bay orrattey 

It has been insinuated, secaliag%s rations of the 
resolutions of the convention at. Leith to, restore 
the episcopal. office; and the articles sent by him to 
the General Assembly, August 1572, have been ap- 
pealed to as a proof of this.t But all that can. be 
deduced from these articles ‘is, that he desired. the 
conditions and limitations agreed. upon, by that 
convention to be strictly observed, in the election 
of bishops, in opposition to the granting of | bi- 
shoprics to laymen (of which one glaring instance 
had just taken place,) and also to the simoniacal 
pactions which the ministers made with. the nobles 
on receiving presentations. Provided one of the 
propositions made by him to the assembly had. been 
enforced, and the bishops, had been bound to give 
an. account of the whole of their rents, and either 
to support ministers in the particular places from 
which they derived these, or else to pay into the 
funds of the church the sums requisite for this pur- 
pose, it is evident that the mercenary views both of 
the patrons and presentees would have been defeat- 
ed, and the church would have gained her. object, 
the use of the episcopal revenues. It was the pros- 
pect of this that induced some,honest ministers to 
agree to the proposed regulatious, at the convention 
held in Leith. But, it required a greater portion of 
disinterested firmness than falls to the most of men 
to act upon this principle,t and the er 


 *See Note ZZ. 

+ Robertson’s History of Scotland, ii. 358, 359. Lond. 1809. 

-} Lhave read somewhere (though F cannot at present find my 
authority) that Mr. Robert Pont, when offered-a bishopric, took 
the advice of the General igh apd as to wt ae = “e Lae 

“Me. 4 name’ 
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tov find even ‘at this period, a sufficient number of 
pliant, needy, or covetous ministers, to be the part 
hers or the dupes of their avarice, = 

* There is wedi however, to think tha “out 
Reformer departed, on this occasion, from his prin: 

ciples, ‘which, as we have already seen, were hostile 
to ehtveopiey! At this very time he received a let- 
fer from “his friend Beza, expressing his satisfaction 
that they had banished the order of bishops from the 
Scottish church, and admonishing him and his col- 
leagues ‘to beware of suffering it to re-enter under 
the deceitful pretext of preserving ‘unily.* Ih the 

General Assembly, which met at St. Andrews in in 
March 1572, the “making of bishops” was intro- 
duced, and he “opponit himself directlie” unto it.t 

Of e hit id an opportunity of declaring his mind more 
publicly on this head. The earl of Morton, who 
had obtained from the crown a gift of the archbi- 
pi se St. Andrews, bargained for it with John 
Douglas, rector of the university, and provost of 
the new college, “a good upright-hearted man, 
but ambitious and simple,”{ and now superannu- 
ated. Knox was offended with this appointment 
in every point of view. Having preached on 
the day appointed or the inauguration of the 
new archbishop, Morton desired him to pone 
in the service ; but he positively refused, and pro- 


nounced an ‘anathema agaist both the donot and 
8e0n -16 2FO0k Bh. ¢€ 
sed his readiness to one its funds to the: sali of the minis- 
try within the diocese. 

* In the same letter Beza commends Knox for establishing not 
merely the purity of doctrine in the Scottish ehurch, but also 
discipiine and good order, without which the former could not 
be preserved for anytime. Bezz Bpintel, Theol. ep. aces PF 
344, 355, edit. 1572. 

+ Mr. James Melville's Diary, p. 26. MS. Ady. Lib. 

4 Ibid. p. 27. 
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the receiver. ‘The provost’ of St. Salvador having 
said that his conduct proceeded from disappoint- 
ment, because the bishopric had not been conferred 
on himself, he, on the following Sabbath, repelled 
the invidious charge. He had refused, he said, a 
greater bishopric than that of St. Andrews, which he 
might have had by the favour of greater men than 
Douglas had his ;* what he had spoken was for the 
exoneration of his conscience, that the church of 
Scotland might not be subject to that order, espe- 
cially after a very different one had been established 
in the book of discipline, had been subscribed by 
the nobility, and ratified by parliament. He lamented 
also that a burden should be laid upon ‘one old man, 
which twenty men of the best gifts could not sus- 
tain.t At the meeting of the General Assembly,. 
he entered a formal protest against this procedure.. 
In a private letter written by him about this time to 
‘Wishart of Pittarrow, as well as in his public letter te.« 
the assembly which met at Stirling, in 1574, he ex- 
pressed his strong disapprobation of the new plans. 
for defrauding the church of her patrimony, and en- 
croaching upon her free jurisdiction. = = = 
While he was engaged in these contests, his bo: 
dily strength was every day sensibly decaying. Yet 
he continued to preach, although unable to walk to. 
* Meaning Edward VI. of England and his council. ‘ See 
above, p. 79.. . i US ee 
+ Bannatyne, 321, 324, 375. Cald. MS. ii. 269, 388, 340. 
Mr. James Melvill says, that he spake against the.appointment 
of Douglas, “ bot sparinglie, because he lovit the man,” and 
rather in the language of regret than of eensare.. MS. Diary; 


saa 

} Buik of the Universall Kirk, p.53. Caldi. MS. ii. 269, 270,. 
280,284. Petrie, part ii.370. Spottis.258. Colliersays, that 
in the letter to the assembly at Stirling, “ there are some ‘pas- 
sages not unbecoming a person ef integrity and courage,” ii. 533. 
‘Those who are acquainted with the spirit of this historian will 
think this high praise from such a quarter. 
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the pulpit without assistance ; and, when warmed with 
his subject, he forgot his weakness, and electrified 
the audience with his eloquence. James Melville, 
afterwards minister of Anstruther, was then. a stu- 
‘dent at the college,.and one of his constant hear- 
ers. The aecount which he has given of his appear- 
ance is exceedingly striking; and as any translation 
would enfeeble it, shall give it in his own words. 
*©Of all the benefits I haid that year [1574,] was 
the coming of that maist notable profet and apostle 
of our nation, Mr Jhone Knox, to St. Andrews, who, 
be the faction of the queen occupeing the castell and 
town of Edinbrugh, was compellit to remove there- 
fra, with a number of the best, and chusit to come 
to St. Andrews.. Lheard him teache there the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, that simmer, and the wintar following. 
T haid my pen and my litle buike, and tuk away sic 
things as I could. comprehend. In the opening up of 
» his text, he was moderat the space of an half houre ; 
but when he enterit to application, he made me so 
to grew,* and tremble, I could not hald a per 
to wryt.—He was yery weik. I saw him, everie 
day of his doctrine, go hulie, and fear,; with a fur- 
ring, of marticks about his neck, a staife in the an 
haud; and gud godlie Richart Ballanden, bis ser- 
wand,, haldin up the uther ovter,{ from the abbey. to 
the parish kirk, and, be the said Richart, and ano- 
ther servant, lifted up to the pulpit, w har a be- 
hoyit:to lean, at: his first entrie: bot, er he haid 
er with ‘his'sermone, he was sa active and vig- 
Grou » that he Was lyk to ding the pulpit in blads, 
and eg out of it.’” ' 
OPRi2 2 thrils/. Ates i teh e. slowly and warily. 
sebhioenarm-piti 665.6) 44 ive. beat the pulpit in pieces. 
oi MebvilPs' Diary, p. 23, 28. This deseription may also be scen- 
in the later editions of Dr. re cis History of Seotland. Sone 
additional particulars respecting our Reformer, during his resi- 
dence at St. Andrews, may he seen in Note AAA. 
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During his stay at St. Andrews, 1 he published’ a 
vindication of the reformed religion, in— answer to a 
letter written by a Scots Jesuit, called Tyrie. The 
argumentative part of the work was finished by him 
in 1568; but he sent it abroad at this time, with 
additions, as a farewell address to the world, and a 
dying testimony to the truth which he had so long 
tdught'and defended.* Along with it he published 
one of the religious letters which he had formerly 
written to his nftdthet! in-law, Mrs. Bowes ; and, in an 
advertisement prefixed to this, he ‘iiforman want 
she had lately departed this life, and that he could 
not allow the opportunity to slip of acquainting the 
public, by means of this letter, with the principal 
cause of that intimate Christian friendship which 
had so long subsisted between them. © 0 

The ardent desire which he felt to be released, by 
death, from the troubles of the present life appears 
in all that he wrote about this ‘time. “ Wearie of 
the world,” and “ thristing to depart,’ are expres- 
sions frequently used by him. The dedication of the 
above work is thus inscribed: “ John Knox, the 'ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, now wearie of the world, and 
daylie luiking for the resolution of this my earthly 
| tabernakle, to the faithful that God. of his mercie 
shall appoint to fight after me.” In the conclusion 

‘of it he says, “ Call for me, deir brethren, that God, 
in his merey, will pleis to put end to my Jong and 
| paneful batiell.. For now being unable to: fight, «as 
\ God sumtymes gave strenth, I thrist an end, befoir 
{be moir troublesum to the’ faithfall. | And” yeti 
| Lord, let my desyre be moderat be thy holy spirit.** 
\ tn aul pray eo meg to the dedication are these 


* Reith say 8, ete ‘of this book, «€ Mr. Knox EARL Space 
good and solid observations, from which, in my opinion, the Jesuit 
(in his reply) has not handsomely extricated himself.”” History, 
Appen. p. 235. 
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fords, _“‘'To thee, O Lord, I commend my spirit.’ 

‘or ms ree to be resolved from this body. of sin, 
aon am assured that I shall rise agane in glorie ; how. 
soever it be that the wicked for a tyme sall trode. me 
and others thy servandes under their feit. Be mer-) 
ciful, O, Lord, unto. the kirk within. this realme 5. 
continew with it the light of thy evangell; augment | 
the number of true preicheris. And let thy merey~ | 
fall providence luke upon my desolate bedfellow, | 
the fruit of her bosome, and my two deir children, | ( 
Nathanael and Eleazar. Now, Lord, put end to my | 
miserie.”?’ |The advertisement “ to the Faithful Read- 
er,” dated from St. Andrews, 12th July, 4572, con-‘ 
cludes in the following manner: “TI hartly salute 

and take my good night of all the faithful in both} 
realmes, earnestly desyring the assistance of their | 
prayers, that without any notable slander to the } 
evangel of Jesus Christ, I may end my battel. For, ; 
as the worlde is wearie of me, so am Tof it. = 
The General Assembly being appointed -to meet 
at Perth on the 6th August, he took his leave of 
them in a letier, along, with which he transmitted 
eertain articles and questions which he recommend- 
ed to their consideration. The Assembly returned 
him an answer, declaring their approbation of his 
propositions, and their earnest desires for his pre- 
servation and comfort.* | The last piece of public 
service which he performed at their request, was 
examining and approving a sermon which had been 
lately preached by David Ferguson, minister of 
Dunfermline. His subseription to this sermon, like 
every thing which proceeded from his mouth or 
pen, about this time,’ is uncommonly striking. 
* John Knox, with my dead hand, but glatd heart, 


_  * Bannatyne, 364-—369. Cald. ii. 355, 255. 
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praising God, that of his mercy he levis such light 
to his kirk in this desolatioun.”* = © 
From the rapid decline of our Reformer’s health, 
in spring 1572, there was every appearance of his” 
ending his days in St. Andrews; but it pleased God- 
that he should be restored once. more to his flock, 
and allowed to die peaceably in. his own bed. In_ 
consequence of a cessation of arms agreed to, in the 
end of July, between the regent and the adherents . 
ofthe queen, the city of Edinburgh was abandoned. 
by the forces of the latter, and secured from the an-. 
noyance of the garrison in the castle. As soon as the 
banished citizens returned to their houses, they 
sent.a deputation to St. Andrews, with a letter to” 
Tere a : a Pree, wer et 


# « Ane sermon prechit before the regent and nobilitie up on a 
part of the third chapter of Malachi [verse 7—42. | in the Kirk 
of Leith, at the time of the Generall. Assemblie, on Sonday the 
43. of January. Anno Do. 1571. Be David Furgusone, minis 
ter of the evangell at Dunfermlyne. Imprentit at Sanctandrois, 
be Robert Lekpreuik.. Anno Do. MDLXXII.” ‘The dedication 
to. the regent Mar is dated 20th August, 1572. Lekpreuik, the 
printer, removed from Edinburgh, at the same time, and for the 
same cause, with Knox, and set. up his printing-press at St. An- 
drews. It was here that he printed a version of Calvin’s Cate- 
chism, written “in Latin heroie verse,” by Patrick Constant, 
who, afterwards took the name of Adamson, and was archbishop. 
of St, Andrews. On this oceasion “ first I saw that excellent, art 
of printing,” says Melvill,in his Diary, p. 27, 28. eae 

+ Previous to the cessation of arms, the banished citizens (who 
had taken up their residenee chiefly in Leith) entered into a so- 
lemn league, by which they engaged “in the fear of God the Fa: 
ther, of his Son our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Holie Spirit, 
tackand to witness his holie name,” that they would, with peas 
lives, lands, and goods, promote the gospel professed among them, 
maintain the authority of the king and regent, assist and concur. 
with others against the enemies in the eastle, defend one another 
if attacked, and submit any variances which night arise among. 
themselves toe brotherly arbitration, er to the judgment of the 
town council. Bannatyne, 364—-264, 1h gil ty OR SF 
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their minister, expressive of their earnest desire 
“that once again his voice might be heard among. 
them,”’ and intreating him immediately to come to 
Edinburgh, if his health would at all permit bim.* 
After reading the letter, and conversing with the 
commissioners, he agreed to return, but under the 
express condition, that he should not be urged to 
ebserve silence respecting the conduct of these who 
held the castle against the regent ; “ whose treason- 
able and tyrannical deeds (he said) he would ery 
eut against, as long as he was able to speak.” He, 
therefore, desired them to acquaint their constitu- 
ents with this, lest they should afterwards repent.of 
his austerity, and be apprehensive of il-treatment 
en his account. This he repeated upon his return 
to Edinburgh, before he entered the pulpit. Both 
the commissoners and the rest of their brethren as- 
sured him, that they did not mean to put a bridle in 
his mouth; but wished him to discharge his duty as 
he had. been accustomed to do.t 

On the 17th of August, to the great joy of rr 
queen’s faction, whom he had everawed daring his 
residence among them, the Reformer left St. ae 
drews, along with his family, and was accompanied. 
on his journey by a number of his brethren and ac- 
quaintances. Being obliged by his weakness to tra- 
vel slowly, it was the 23d of the month before he 
reached Leith, from which, after resting a day or 
two, he came to Edinburgh. The inhabitants en- 
joyed the satisfaction of seeing him again in his own 
pulpit, on the first Sabbath after he arrived; but 
his voice was now so enfeebled that he could not be 
heard by the half of the congregation. Nobody was 
more sensible of this than himself. He therefore re- 

* Bannatyne, 370—373. ‘ Leath we are to dipaes or hurt your 
persone ony wayis, and far leather to want you.’ 


+ Ibid, 372, 373. 
“Z2 
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quested his session to provide a) smaller house im 
which he could be heard,’ if it were only by a han- 
dred persons; for his voice, even in his best time, 
was not able to extend over the multitude which as- 
sembled in the large church, much less now when. 
he was so debilitated. This was done accordingly.* 
_ During his absence, a coolness had taken place 
between his colleague and the parish, who. found 
fault) with him for temporizing during the time that 
the queen’s faction retained possession of the city: 
In consequence of this, they had separated, and 
Craig was gone to another part of the couniry.> 
Knox, perceiving that he would not long be able to 
preach, and that he was already incapacitated for all 
other ministerial duties, was extremely solicitous to 
have one settled as his colleague, that the congrega- 
tion might not be left “as sheep without a shep- 
herd,” ‘when he was called away. The last General 
Assembly having granted to the ehurch, of | Edin: 
burgh liberty to choose any minister within the king= 
dom, those of Dundee and Perth: excepted,, they 
how unanimously fixed upon James Lawson, sub- 
principal of the college of Aberdeen... This choice 
was very agreeable to the Reformer, who, inva let- 
ter sent along with those of the superintendent and 
session, urged him to comply with the call without 
delay: Though this letter has already appeared in 
print,{ yet as it is not long, and is very descriptive 
of his frame of mjnd at this interesting pening wil shall 
lay it before the reader, + 6. ke a rm 
-« AN worldie snd thi yea ewin in things spirit. 
uall, decayes and. yit sail never the. work of God 
decay. Belovit brother, seing that God, of his mer- 
cie, far above: my expectatione, has callit) me. ones 
agane to Edinburgh, and. yit that I feill nature se 
_ * Bannatyne, p. 373, 385, ‘Smetoni Respons, p. £17,498, 
‘+See Note BBB. | } Bannatyne, 386. Tek | 
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decayed, and daylie to decay, that IT luke not for a 
long continewance of my battell, I wald gladlie anes 
discharge my conscience into your bosome, and in: 
to the bosome of vtheris, in whome I think the feare 
of God remanes. Gif I hath had the habilitie of bo: 
- die, T'suld not have put you to the pane to the whilk 
I now requyre you, that’ is, anes to visit me, that we 
may conferre’ together of heawinlie things ; for into 
earth there is no stabilite, except the kirk of Jesus 
Christ, ever fightand vnder the crosse, to whose 
myghtie protectione I hartlie comit yeu. Of Edin- 
burgh the vii of Septepber, £572. Juone Kyox.” 
In’a postseript these expressive words were added, 
«“Hasie, brother, lest you come too late”) 
““In the beginning of September, intelligence came 
to Edinburgh, that the Admiral: of - France, the 
brave, the generous, the pious Coligni was murder: 
ed ‘in the city of Paris, by the orders of Charles 
IX. Immediately on the back of this, tidings ar- 
rived of that most detestable and unparalleled scene 
of barbarity and ‘treachery, the general massacre of 
the protestants throughout that kingdom. Post af- 
ter post brought fresh accounts of the most shock- 
ing and unheard-of cruelties. Hired cut-throats, 
and fanatical cannibals marched from city to city, 
paraded the streets, and entered into the houses of 
those that were marked out for destruction. _ No re- 
verence was shewn to the hoary head, no respect to 
rank or talents, no pity to tender age or sex. Aged 
matrons, women upon the point of their delivery, and 
ehildren, were trodden under the feet of the assas- 
sins, or dragged with hooks into the rivers; others, 
after being thrown into prison, were instantly brought 
out, and butchered in cold blood. Seventy thou- 
sand persons were murdered in one week. — For seve- 
ral days the streets of Paris literally ran with:blood, 
The savage monarch, standing at the windows of the 
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palate, with his courtiers, glutted his eyes with the 
inhuman spectacle, and amused himself with firing 
upon the miserable fugitives who sought shelter at 
his merciless SACRA tas gel ooieti bbe ob: deat 

- The intelligence of this massacre (for which a so- 
lemn thanksgiving was offered up at Rome by order 
- of the Popeét) produced the same horror and con- 
-sternation in Scotland as in every other. protestant 
~country.{ It inflicted a deep wound on the ex- 
‘hausted spirit of Knox. Besides the blow struck at 
the whole reformed body, he had to lament, the. less 
of many individuals, eminent for piety, learning, and 
‘rank, whom he numbered among, his acquaintances. 
Being conveyed ‘to the pulpit, and summoning, up 
the remainder of: his strength, he thundered the ven- 
geance of heaven against that cruel murderer. and 
false traitor, the king of France, and desired Le 
' Croc, the French ambassador, to tell his master, that 
sentence was pronounced against him in Scotland, 
that the divine vengeance would never depart from 
him, nor from his house, if repentance did not ensue ; 
but his name would remain an execration to posteri- 
ty, and none proceeding from his. loins would enjoy 
that. kingdom in peace. ‘The ambassador complain- 
ed of the indignity offered to his master, and requir- 
: * Memoires de Sully, tom. i. 16. Paris 1664. Brantosme Me- : 
moires, apud Jurien, Apologie pour la Reformation, tom. i. 420. 
Smetoni Respons. ad Hamilt. Dial. p. 447. 0 5) 
ah rT he Pope’s. Ball for the Jubilee may be seen in Strype’s 
Life of archbishop Parker, Append, No, 68, p..408 


Ay © 4P x} 


‘ -- : 


+ ¢ The regent Mar issued a proclamation on the occasion, sum- 
moning a general convention “f deputies from all parts of the ° 
kingdom, to deliberate on the measures proper to be adopted for 
defence against the cruel and treasonable conspiracies of the pa- 
pists.. Bannatyne, 397—401. Strype has inserted the pream- 
ble, ‘and one of the articles of a supplication presented by this 
convention to the regent and comicil. Anmals, fi. 180,184. This 
may be compared with the more full account of their proceedings. 
in Bannatyne, 406—411. 
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ed the regent to silence the preacher; but this was 
- vefused, upon which he left Scotland.* . ..... 
Lawson, having received the letters of invitation, 
hastened to Edinburgh, and had the satisfaction. to 
find that Knox was siill able to receive him.  Hav- 
ing preached to the people, he gave universal satis- 
faction.t On the following Sabbath, 2ist Septem- 
‘ber, Knox began to preach in the Tolbooth church, 
‘which was now fitted up for him. | He chose for the 
' subject of his discourses, the aecount of our Savi- 
“-our’s ‘crucifixion, as recorded in the xxvii. chapter 
“of the gospel according to Matthew, a theme upon 
~which he often expressed a wish to close his minis- 
“try. On Sabbath the 9th of November, he presid- 
“ed in the installation of Lawson as his colleague and 
’sueeessor. ‘The sermon was preached by him in the 
Tollbooth church; after it was ended, he. removed, 
with the audience, to the large church, where he went 
. through the accustomed form of admission, by pro- 
posing the questions to the minister and people, ad- 
. dressing an exhortation to both, and: praying for the 
- divine blessing upon the connection. Upon no for- 
‘mer occasion did he deliver himself more to the sa- 
‘tisfaction of those who were able to hear him.  Af- 
ter declaring the mutual duties of pastor and con- 
sregation, he protested, in the presence of Him be- 
fore whom he expected soon to appear, that he had 
walked among them witha good conscience, preach- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ in all sincerity, not 
studying to please men, ‘nor to gratify his own affec- 
_ tions; he praised God, that he had been pleased td 
» give them a peclen in. his room, when he was now 


Bi BU! AP AMPH FOLGE M : ri Wt 
.* Bannatyne, 404, 402. 
_ 7 Mr. James Melville, speaking s of Law son, calls him.“ aman 
\ of singular learning, zeal, and eloquence, whom I never hard 
~preache but he meltit my hart with tears.” MS. Diary, p. 2s. 
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unable to teach ; he fervently prayed, that ‘any gifts: 
which had been conferred on himself might be-aug- 
mented a thousand fold inthis successor; and, in a 
most serious and impressive manner, he exhorted and 
charged all present to adhere steadfastly to the faith 
which they had professed. ‘Having finished the ser-” 
vice, ‘and ‘pronounced the” blessing with a cheerful 
but exhausted voice, he came down from the pul! 
pit, ‘and, leaning upon his staff, crept down the 
street, which was lined with thetandiduensenaionag? 
if anxious to take the last sight of their beloved pas- 
tor, followed him until he! entered his house, from’ 
which he never again tame out alive.* ©9099 0" 
On the Tuesday following, (Nov. 44;,) he was” 
seized with a severe cough, which, “togethe : with 
the defluxion, greatly affected his breathing’ When” 
his friends, anxious to prolong his ‘life, proposed to” 
call in the assistance of physicians, he readily acquie . 
esced, saying, that he would not negleet the ordina. 
ry means of health, although he was persuaded, that 
the rit would soon put aa end to all hiectronBted: 4 


tise welooratedeurad 
* As it is unnecessary to repeat the quotations, the reader may 
be informed, once for all, that the account of the Reformer’ last. di 
illness aud death is taken from the following authorities : « Ex- 
imii viri Joannis Knoxii, Scoticane Ecelesize instauratoris, Vera _ : 
extremee vite et chitus Historia,” published by Thomas Smeton, 
pr ineipal of the university of Glasgow, at the end of his “Res- 
ponsioad Hamiltonii Dialogum. Edinburgi, apud Johannem 0s- 
seum. Pro Henrico Charteris: Anno Do. 1579. Cum Privile 
Regali :’— Journal of the ‘Transactions in Scotland, (Ann a 
4570—1573, by Richard Bannatyne, seeretary to John Knox,” © 
413—429, edited fr om an authentie MS. by, J. Graham Dalyel: iI, 
Esq. Anno 1806. :—Spottisw ood’s Histor yp. 265—2 7. Anno 
1677, and Calderwood’s MS. History, ad Ann. 15723 copy in ‘Ad- 
vneates’ Library, Edinburgh, transcribed Anno 4634. oD he two 
first of these works contain the most ancient and authentic nar 
rativ es, both being written at the time of the event, and by persons | 
_ who were eye and ear-witnesses dh vy they relate. 
' ive achtgty) hae mele atid 
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It ,was his ordinary practice to read every day some 
chapters of the Old and New Testament; to which 
he added a certain number of the Psalms of David, 
the whole of which he pernsed regularly once a 
month, On Thursday the 13th, he sickened, and was 
obliged to desist from his course of reading; but he 
gave directions to his wife, and to his seeretary, Rich- 
ard Bannatyne, that one of them should every day read 
to him, with a distinct voice, the 17th. chapter of the 
Gospel according to John, the 53d of Isaiah, and 
a chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. ‘This was 
punctually complied with during the whole time of 
his sickness; so that scareely an hour passed in 
which some part of scripture was notread. Besides 
the above passages, he, at different times, fixed ow 
certain Psalms, and some of Calvin’s Freneh ser- 
mons on the Ephesians. Sometimes as they were 
reading these sermons, thinking him to be asleep, 
they asked him if he heard, to which he answered, 
“TI hear (I praise God,) and understand far better,’? 
which words he uttered for the last time, about four 
hours before his death. | 

‘The same day on which he sickened, he desired 
his wife to discharge the servants’ wages; and next 
day wishing to pay one of his men servants himself, 
he, gave him twenty shillings above his fee, adding, 
«Thou wilt never receive more of me in this life.’’ 
To all his servants he gave suitable exhortations to 
walk in the fear of God, and as became Christians who — 

had. been educated in his family. é 

On Friday the 14th, he rose from bed sooner than 
his usual hour; and, thinking that it was the Sab- 
bath, .said, that, he meant to go to charch, and 
preach on the resurreetion of Christ, upon which he 
had meditated through the whole night. - This was 
the subject upon which he should have preached in his 
ordinary course. But he was so weak, that he need- 
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ed to be supported from his bed-side, by two men, and. 
it was with great difficulty that he could: sit on a chair. — 
Next day at noon, John) Durie, and Archibald — 
Steward, two of -his intimate acquaintances, came — 
into his room, not knowing that he was so sick. He 
rose, however, on their account; and having pre- | 
vailed on them to. stay dinner, he came to the table, — 
which was the last time that he ever sat at it. He ~ 
ordered a hogshead of wine which was in his cellar — 
tobe pierced ; and, with ahilarity which he delight- . 
ed to indulge‘among his friends, desired Archibald — 
Steward to send for some of it as long as it lasted, 
for he would not tarry until it was all drunk...» 
On Sabbath he kept his bed, and mistaking it for ~ 
the first day of the fast appointed on account of the ~ 
French. massacre, refused to take any. dinner. . Fair- . 
ley of Braid, who was present, informed him that... 
the fast did not commence until the following Sab-.. 
bath, and sitting down, and dining before his: bed, » 
prevailed on him to take a littlefood. =) 
He was very anxious to meet once more with the — 
session of his church, to leave them his dying charge, . 
and bid them a last farewell. In compliance with 
his wish his colleague, the elders, and deacons, 
with David Lindsay, one of the ministers of Leith, | 
assembled in his room on Monday the 47th, when 
he addressed them in the following words, which — 
made a deep and lasting impression on the minds of | 
all. “ The day now approaches, and is before the 
door, for which I have frequently and vehemently | 
thirsted, when I shall be released from my great la-. 
bours and innumerable sorrows, and shall be with— 
Christ. And now, God is my witness, whom I have — 
served in spirit, in the gospel of his Son, that I have . 
taught nothing but the true and. solid doctrine of 
the gospel of the. Son of Ged, and have had it for 
my only object to iustruct the ignorant, to confirm 
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the faithful, to comfort the weak, the fearful, and 
the distressed, by the promises of grace, and to 
fight against the proud and rebellious, by the divine 
threatenings. I know that many have frequently 
and loudly com 1 mt and do yet complaia, of my 
too great severity; but God knows that my mind 
was always void of hatred to the persons of those 
against whom I thundered the severest judgments. 
T cannot deny but that I felt the greatest abhorrence 
at the sins in which they indulged, but I still kept 
this one thing in view, that, if possible, I might 
gain them to the Lord. What influenced me to ut- 
ter whatever the Lord put into my mouth so boldly, 
without respect of persons, was a reverential fear of 
my God, who called, and of his grace appointed me 
to be a steward of divine mysteries, and a belief that 
he will demand an account of my discharge of the 
trust committed unto me, when I shall stand before 
his tribunal. I profess, therefore, before God, and 
before his holy angels, that I never made merchan- 
dize of the sacred word of God, never studied to 
please men, never indulged my own private pas- 
sions or those of others, but faithfully distributed 
the talent intrusted to me, for the edification of the 
church over which I watched. Whatever obloquy 
wicked men may cast on me respecting this point, 
I rejoice in the testimony of a good conscience. In 
_ the mean time, my dearest brethren, do you perse- 
vere in the eternal truth of the gospel; wait dili- 
gently on the flock over which the Lord hath set 
you, and which he redeemed with the blood of his 
only begotten Son. And thou my brother, Lawson, 
fight the good fight, and do the work of the Lord 
joyfully and resolutely. The Lord from on high 
bless you, and the whole church of Edinburgh, 
against whom, as long as they persevere in the Word 
of truth which they have heard of me, the gates of 
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hell shall not prevail.” Having warned them against 
countenancing those. who. disowned. the king’s, au- 
thority, and made some observations: on. a complaint 
which Maitland had lodged against. him before the 
session, he was so exhausted that he was. obliged t to 
desist from speaking. Those who were present were 
- filled with both joy and. grief by this affecting ad- 
dress. After reminding him of the warfare which 
he. had endured, and the triumph , which awaited 
him, and joining in prayer, they took their leave of 
him in tears. ti ’ 
When they were going out, he Rotem ne bee 
league and. Lindsay to remain behind, to whom he. 
said: “There is one thing that greatly grieves me. 
You have been witnesses of the former FORRES and 
constancy of Grange in the cause of God; but now, 
alas! into what a gulph has he nceeiaiiited himself! i 
T intreat you not to refuse to go, and tell him from 
me, That John Knox remains the same man, now 
when he is going to die, that ever he knew him 
when able in body, and wills him to consider what 
he, was, and the estate in which he new. stands, 
which is a great part of his trouble. Neither the 
craggy rock in which he miserably confides, nor the 
carnal prudence of that man (Maitland) whom. he 
esteems a demi-god, nor the assistance of strangers, 
shall - preserve him; but he shall be disgracefully 
dragged. from his ef to. punishment, and hung on 
a gallows before the face of the sun, unless he ‘speedi- 
ly amend his life, and flee to the mercy of God. 


ad 


That man’s soul is dear to me, and I would not have 3 


it. perish, if u could save it.”? The ministers under- 
took to execute this. commisson, and going, up. to 
the castle, obtained an interview with the gover- 
nor, and delivered their message. He at first ex 


hibited some symptoms of relents but having | 


eonsulted with Maitland, he returned and gave 
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them a very unpleasant answer. | This being reported 
to’ Knox, he was much grieved, and said, that he 
had Heat very éatnest in prayer for that madij"ail 
he still trusted that his soul would be saved, although 
his body should come toa miserable end.* = 
After his interview with the session, he was much 
worse * his difficulty of breathing encreased, and he 
could not speak without obvious and great pain. 
Yet he continued still to receive persons of every 
rank, who came, in ‘great numbers, to visit him, and 
he suffered none to go away without exhortations, 
which he uttered with such variety and suitableness 
as astonished those who waited upon him. Lord 
Boyd came in and said, “I know, Sir, that I have 
offended you in many things, and am now come to 
erave your pe ”? His answer was not heard, as 
the attendents retired and left them alone. But his 
lordship. returned next day, in company with the 
earl of Morton, and the laird of Drumlanrig. His 
conversation with Morton was very particular, as re- 
lated by the earl himself before his death. He asked 
him, if he was previously acquainted with the design 
to murder the late king. Morton having answered 
in the ‘negative, he ara “Well, God has beauti- 
fied you with many benefits which he has not given 


_ * After the castle surrendered, and Kirealdy was condemned 
to die, Lindsay attended him at his earnest desire, and received 
much satisfaetion from conversation with him. When he was 
on the seaffold, he desired the minister te repeat Knox’s last 
_ words about him, and said that he hoped they would prove true. 

Mr. James Melville had this information from Mr. Lindsay. 
MS. Diary, p. 29, 30. See also Spottis. 266, 272. 

+ He acknowledged afterwards that he did know of the mur- 
abe! 5 but exeused himself for concealing it. ‘The queen (he said) 
was the doer, and as for the king, ms was “sic a bairne, that 
thair was nothing tauld him but Ite > wald reveill it to hir.” Ban- 


natyne, 494, 497. 
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to every man; as he has given you riches, wisdom, 
and. friends, and now is to prefer you to the govern- 
ment of the realme.* And therefore, in the name of 
God, I charge you to use all these benefits aright, 
and better in time to come that ye have done in 
times bypast; first to God’s glory, to the further- 
ance of the evangel, the maintenance of thechurch 

of God, and his ministry ; next for the weal of the 
king, and his realm, and true subjects. If so ye shall 
‘do, God shall bless you and honour you; but if ye 
do it not, God shall spoil you of these Meihiniag and 
your end shall be ignominy and shame.’’+ 

On Thursday the 20th, lord Lindsay, the bishop of 
Caithness, and several gentlemen visited him. He ex- 
horted them to continue in the truth which they had 
heard, for there was no other word of salvation, and 
besought them to have nothing to do with those in 
the castle. The earl of Glencairn (who had often 
visited him) came in, with lord Ruthven. The lat- 
ter, who called only once, said, “If there be any 
thing, Sir, that 1 am able to do for you, I pray you 
charge me.” His reply was, “I care not for all the 
pleasure and friendship of the world.” 

A religious lady of his acquaintance desired him 
to praise God for what good he had done, and was 


* The regent Mar died on the 29th October precedingz The 
nobility were at this time met to choose hissuecessor, and it was 
understood that Morton would be raised to that dignity. He was 
elected regent on the day of Knox’s death. Bannatyne, 414, 442, 
427. The author of the Historie of King James the Sext says, 
that the regent died October 48, and adds, “efter him dyed Johne 
Knox in that same moneth,” p. 197. But he has mistaken the 
time. . . } ; 

+ Morton gave this account of his conference with the Refor- 
mer, to the ministers who attended him, before his execution. Be- 
ing asked by them if he had not found Knox’s admonition. true... 


he replied, “T have fand it indeid.”” Morto’s Confession, apud 
Bannatyne, 508, 509. 
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beginning. to speak in his commendation, when he 
interrupted her. ‘Tongue, tongue, lady, flesh of 
dbseMais saver: paapd, and needs no means to esteem 
itself.” He put her in mind of what. had been said 
to. Toe lonmenons «Lady, lady, the black one has 
neyer trampit, on your fute,” and exhorted her to 
lay aside pride, and be clothed with humility. He 
then protested as to himself, as he had often done 
before, that he relied wholly on the free mercy of 
God, manifested to mankind through his dear Son 
Jes esus, Chuist, whom alone he embraced for wisdom, 
and righteousness, _and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion. The rest of the company having taken their 
leave of him, he said to the laird of Braid, “ Every 
one bids me good night, but when will you do it? I 
have Deen pais indebted unto you, for which 1 
shall. never be able to recompence you; but I com. 
mit you to one that is able to do it, to the eternal 
God.” 

“Upon, Friday the 2ist, he desired Richard Banna- 
tyne to order his coffin to be made. During that 
day he. was much engaged in meditation and prayer. 
‘These words were often in his mouth; “ Come, 
Lord Jesus. ‘Sweet Jesus, into thy hands I com. 
mend my spirit. Be merciful, Lord, to, thy church 
which thou hast redeemed. Give peace to this af- 


flicted commonwealth. Raise up. faithful pastors. 


who will take the charge of thy church. Grant us, 
Lord, the perfect hatred of sin, both by the evidences 
of. thy wrath and merey.”. In the midst of his medi- 
tations, he would often address those who stood by, 
“in such sentences as these: “‘O'serve the Lord in 
fear, and deaih shall not be terrible to you. Nay, 
blessed shall death be to those who have felt the 
power of the death of the only begotten Son of God.” 
On Sabbath 23d (which was the first day of the 
national fast,) during the afternoon-sermon, he, 


ee 
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after lying a considerable ‘time quiet, suddenly ex~ 
claimed, “If any be present, let them come and 
see the work of God.” Richard Bannatyne 1 think: 
ing that his death was’ at hand, ‘sent to the church 
for Johnston of Elphingston, When they came’ to’ 
his bed-side, he burst ‘out in these’ rapturous ex- 
pressions: “ I have been these two last nights in 
meditation on the troubled state of the ehiaven’ of 
God, the spouse of Jesus Christ, despised of the 
world, but precious in the sight of God. I have 
ealled to God for her, and have committed her to 
her head, Jesus Christ. Ihave fought against spirit- 
ual wickedness in heavenly things, and have pre- 
vailed. I have been in heaven, and have posses- 
sion. Ihave tasted of the heavenly joys, where pre- 
sently Tam.” He then repeated the Lord’s prayer 
and ereed, interjecting some devout aspiration at the 
end of every petition, and article. eign alk, 
After sermon many came in to visit him. Per- 
eeiving that he breathed with great difficulty, some 
of them asked, if he felt much pain. . He answered 
that he was willing to lie there for years, if God so 
pleased, and if he continued to shine upon his soul, 
through Jesus Christ. When they thought him 
asleep, he was employed in meditation, and at in- 
tervals exhorted and prayed. Live in Christ. 
Live in Christ, and then fiesh need not fear death. 
Lord, grant true pastors to thy church, that puri- 
ty of doctrine may be. retained. ‘Teetiee peace 
again to this commonwealth, with godly rulers and 
magistrates. Once, Lord, make an end of my trou- 
ble.” Stretching his hands toward heaven, he said, 
“Lord, I shes Baste my spirit, soul, and body, and 
all, into thy hands. ‘Thou knowest, O Lord, my 
troubles: I do not murmur against thee.” His 
pious ejaculations were so numerous, that those who 
waited on him could recollect only a part of them ; for 
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seldom was he silent, when they were not employed 
in reading or in prayer. —During the course of that 
night his trouble greatly increased. (hove 
is Monday, the 24th of N. cecehamiaa the lasigday 
that he spent on earth. That morning he would 
not be. persuaded to lie. in bed, but, though unable 
to stand alone, rose between 9 and 40 o’clock, and 
ut on his Stockings and doublet. Being conducted 
to a chair, he sat about half an hour, and then went 
to bed again. In the progress of the day it appear- 
ed evident that his end drew near. Besides his 
Wife and Richard Bannatyne, Campbell of Kinyean- 
cleugh, Johnston of Elphingston, and Dr. Preston, 
three of his most intimate acquaintances, waited by 
his bed-side. Mr. Campbell asked him, if he had any 
pain. © It.is no painful pain, but such a pain as 
shall I trust, put end to the battle. I must leaye 
the care of my wife and children to you (continued 
he,) to whom you must be a husband in my room.” 
About three o’elock in the afternoon, one of his eyes 
failed, and his speech was considerably effected. 
He desired his wife to read the 45th chap. of 4st 
Corinthians. Is not that a comfortable chapter °” 
said he, when it was finished. ‘“ O what sweet 
and salutary consolation the Lord hath afforded me 
from that chapter!” A little after, he said, “ Now, 
for the last time, I commend my soul, spirit, and 
body (touching three of his fingers) into thy hand, 
O Lord.” About 5 o’clock he said to lis wife, “ Go, 
read where I cast my first anchor ;” upou which she 
read the 47th chapter of John’s gospel, and after- 
wards a part of Calyin’s sermons on the Ephesians. 
After this he appeared to fall into a slumber, 
during which he uttered heavy groans. ‘The at- 
tendants looked every moment for his dissolution. 
At length he awaked as if from sleep, and being 
asked the cause of his sighing so deeply, replied, 
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“] have formerly, during my frail life, sustained. 
many contests, and many assaults of Satan; but at 
present that roaring lion hath assailed me most fu- 
riously, and put forth all his strength to devour, and 
make an end of me at once. Often before has he 
placed my sins before my eyes, often tempted me to 
despair, often endeavoured to ensnare me by the al-— 
lurements of the world; but with these weapons, 
broken by the sword of the Spirit, the word of God, 
he could not prevail. Now he has attacked me in 
another way; the cunning serpent has laboured to 
persuade me that I have merited heaven and eter- 
nal blessedness, by the faithful discharge of my min-— 
istry. But blessed be God who has enabled me to— 
beat down and quench this fiery dart, by suggesting 
to me such passages of scripture as these, What hast 
thou that thou hast not received ? By the grace of God 
Tam what Tam: Not I, but the grace of God in me. 
Being thus vanquished, he left me. Wherefore I 
give thanks to my God through Jesus Christ, who’ 
was pleased to give me the victory; and Tam per- ~ 
suaded that the tempter shall not again attack me, 
but, within a short time, I shall, without any great 
bodily pain, or anguish of mind, exchange this mor- 
tal, and miserable life for a blessed eee leas through 
Jesus Christ.” 
He then lay quiet for some hours, except that now 
and then he desired them to wet his mouth with a 
little weak ale. At ten o’clock, they read the even- 
ing-prayer, which they had delayed beyond their 
usual hour, from an apprehension that he was asleep. 
After they concluded, Dr. Preston asked him, if he 
had heard the prayers. ‘ Would to God,” said 
he, ‘that you and all men had heard them as I 
have heard them: I praise God for that heavenly 
sound.” ‘The doctor rose up, and Mr. Campbell sat 
down before the bed. About eleven o’clock, he 
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gave a deep sigh, and said, Mow itis come. Rich- 
ard Bannatyne immediately drew near, and desired 
him to think upon’ those comfortable promises of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, which he had so often de- 
clared to others; and, perceiving that he was 
speechless, requested him to give them a sign that 
he heard them, and died in peace. Upon this he 
lifted up one of his hands,* and, sighing twice, ex- 
pired without a struggle. | 
He died in the sixty-seventh year of his age, not 
so much oppressed with years, as worn out and ex- 
hausted by his extraordinary labours of body and 
anxieties of mind. Few men ever were exposed to 
more dangers, or underwent such hardships. From 
the time that he embraced the reformed religion, 
till he breathed his last, seldom did he enjoy a re- 
spite from these, and he emerged from one scene 
of difficulties, only to be involved in another, and a 
more distressing one. Obliged to flee from St. An- 
drews to escape the fury of cardinal Beatoun, he 
found a retreat in East Lothian, from which he was 
hunted by archbishop Hamilton. He lived for seve- 
ral years as an outlaw, in daily apprehension of fall- 
ing a prey to those whoeagerly sought his life. ‘The 
few months during which he enjoyed protection in 
the castle of St. Andrews were succeeded by a long 
and rigorous captivity. After enjoying, some repose 
in England, he was again driven into banishment, 
and for five years wandered as an exile on the conti- 
nent. When he returned to his native country, it 
was to engage in a struggle of the most perilous 
* Bannatyne (p. 427) says “he lifted up his head ;” but I have 
followed the account of Sineton (p. 123,) which seems more nat- 
ural: * Manum iiaque, quasi novas vires jamjam morituras con- 
eipiens, celum versus eriget, ducbusque enissis suspiriis, e mor- 
tale corpore migravit, citra ullum aut pedum, aut aliarum part- 
inm corporis motum. ut potius dormire quam oecidisse videretur.” 
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and arduous kind. After the reformation was: esta- 
blished, and he was settled in the capital, he was- 
involved in a continual ‘contest with the court. 
When he had retired from warfare, and thought only 
of ending his days'in peace, he was again called into. 
the field; and, although scarcely able to walk, was. 
obliged to remove from his flock, and to avoid» the 
hatred of his enemies, by submitting toa new banish- 
ment. Often had his life been hmedtcued); a price 
was publicly set upon his head; and persons were 
not wanting who were disposed to attempt his de- 
struetion. No wonder that he was weary of the 
world, and anxious to depart. With great proprie- 
ty might it be said, at his a — he rested 
From his labours. tb nme! vt 
‘On Wednesday the 6th of Novenitiesy he was in- 
terred in the chureh-yard of St. Giles.* His funeral 
was attended by the newly elected regent, Morton, 
the nobility who were in the city,. and a great con- 
course of people. When his body was laid in the: 
grave, the regent pronounced his eulogium, in the 
well known words, “ There lies He, who never feared 
bgt of man.” she pe ab soamh a 


7 2 rae tw Sadie 
The sete ber of this extraordinary man has. co 
drawn withvVery opposite colours, by different writers, 


* Cald. MS. ad Ann. 1572. Bannatyne, 429. Spottiswood, 267. 
The area of the parliament square was for merly | the ehureh-y ard 
of St. Giles. Some think that he was buried in one of the aisles 
of his own chureh. The place where the Reformer preached i is 
that which is now called The Old Church. It has, however, under- 
gone a great change since his time. ‘The place now occupied by 
the palais and the greater part of the seats, was then an aisle ; and 
the ehureh was Rascals more to the north of the bu rats than 
at present. ‘he small church fitted up for him a few weekshefore 
his death is called, by Bannatyne, the Toljcoth. Whether it was 
exactly that part of the building now called the ‘Folbooth church, 
1 do not know. 

+ The verses written fo the Reformer’s memory may be seen 


in Note CCC. 
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and»at different times, The changes which have 
taken place in the public opinion about him, with the 
causes which have produced them, form a subject not 
uncurious, nor unworthy of attention. hry 
. The interest excited by the ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical revolutions of Scotland, in which he acted so 
conspicuous a part, caused his name to be known 
throughout. Europe, more extensively than those of 
most of the reformers. When we reflect that the 
Roman Catholics looked npon him as the principal 
instrument of the overthrow of their religious esta- 
blishment in this country, we are prepared to ex- 
pect that the writers of that persuasion would re- 
present his character in an unfavourable light ; and 
that, in addition to the common charges of heresy 
and apostacy, they would describe him as a man of a 
restless, turbulent spirit, and of rebellious principles. 
We will not even be greatly surprized though we 
find, them charging him with whoredom, because, 
being a priest he entered into wedlock, once and a 
second time; er imputing his change of religicn 
toa desire of throwing off the bonds of chastity 
by which the popish clergy were so strictly tied. 
But all this is nething to the portraits which they 
have drawn of him, in which he is unblushingly re- 
presented, to the violation of all credibility, as a 
man, or rather a monster, of the most profligate 
character, who gloried in depravity, avowedly in- 
dulged in the most vicious practices, and, to crown 
the deseription, upon whom providence fixed an 
evident mark of reprobation at his death, which was 
accompanied, with circumstances which excited the 
atmost horror in the beholders.* This might 
astonish us, did we not know, from undoubted doc- 
uments, that there were a number of writers, at 


* See Note DDD. 
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that time, who, by inventing or Tetailing such malig- 
nant calumnies, attempted to blast the fairest and 
most unblemished characters among those who ap- 
peared in opposition to the church of Rome, and 
that, ridiculous and ~ ‘outraged as the accusations 
were, they were greedily swallowed by the slaves’ of 
; prejudice and credulity. The memory of none was 
loaded with a greater share of this obloquy than our 
Reformer’s. But these accounts have long ago Jost 
every degree of credit; and they now remain only 
as a proof of the spirit of lies, or of strong delusion, 
by which these writers were actuated, and of the deep 
and deadly hatred which was conceived against the 
acensed, on account of his strenuous and successful 
efforts to overthrow a fabric see py imate maar 
and despotism. — sila diatadiiaaitiel 
Knox was known and esteemed by the  prinei- 
pal persons among the reformed in France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. We have had occasion repeat- 
edly to mention his friendship with the Reformer of 
Geneva. Beza, the successor of Calvin, was person- 
ally acquainted’ with him; in the correspondence 
which was kept up between them by letters, he ex- 
pressed the warmest regard, and highest esteem for 
him ; and he afterwards raised an affectionate tri- . 
bute to his memory, In his Images of Ellustrious Men. 
This was done, at a subsequent period, by the Ger- 
man biographer, Melchior Adam, the Dutch Ver- 
heiden, and the French La Roque. The late histo- 
rian of the literature of Geneva,* (whose religious 
sentiments are very different from those of his coun- 
trymen in the days of Calvin,) although he is dis- 
pleased with the philippics which Knox sometimes 
pronounced from the pulpit, says, that he « immortal. 
ized himself by his courage against popery, and his 


* Mons. Senebier, Hist. Lit: de Geneve, i. 377. 
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firmness against the tyranny of Mary,’ and that 
though a violent, he was always an open and ho- 
nourable enemy to the Catholics. : 
\ The affectionate veneration in which hig memory 
was held in Scotland, after his death, evinces that 
the influence which he possessed among his country- 
men during his life was not constrained, but found- 
ed on the opinion which they entertained of his vir- 
tues and talents. Bannatyne has drawn his character 
in the most glowing colours; and, although allow- 
ances must be made for the enthusiasm with which 
a favourite servant wrote of a beloved and revered 
master, yet, as he lived long in his family, and was 
himself a man of respectability and learning, his tes- 
timony is by no means to be disregarded.* «In 
this manner (says he) departed this man of God: 
the light of Scotland, the comfort of the church 
within the same, the mirror of godliness, and pat- 
tern and example to all true ministers, in purity of 
life, soundness in doctrine, and boldness in reprov- 
ing of wickedness; one that cared not the favour of 
men, how great soever they were. What dexterity 
in ‘teaching, boldness in reproving, and hatred of 
; daiednnts was in him, my iedeesitt dulness is not 


ae | en 
*Inaspeech which he made to the ltd Assembly, 40th 
Mareh , 1574, Bannatyne says: “Tt has pleasit God to. mak me a 
‘servant to that man Johne Knox, whomI serve. as God beiris me 
witnes, not 50 mekle in respect of my worldlie commoditie, as for 
_ that integrity : and vprytness which I have ever knowin, and pre- 
sentlie vnderstandis to be in him, especiallie in the faythfull ad- 
“ministratione of his office, i in teaching of the word of God ; and gif’ 
¥ vuderstude, or knew that he ware a “fals teacher, a seducer, ara- 
sere of schisme, orane that makis divisione in the kirk of God, as 
he is reporied to he by the former aceusationes, I wald not serve 
him for all the substance in Edinburgh.” Journal, p- 104, 106. 
‘The reader will observe, that the word servant, of servitor, in 
those days was used with greater latitude than in our time, and in 
old writings often signifies the person whem we call hy the more 
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able to declare, wich if [I should, preis* to set out, 
it were as ove who would light/a candle to let men. 
see the suns seeing all his virtues are better known, 
and notified} to the world a thousand fold than T 
am, able.to.express<’i of andevniies od of eel 

Principal Smeton’s character of him, while itis: 

less liable to the suspicion .of partiality, is equally 
honourable and flattering. “I know not (says he) 
if ever so much piety and genius were lodged in 
such a frail and weak body. Certain I am, that it 
will be difficult to find one in whom the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit shone so bright, to the comfort .of the 
church of Scotland. None spared himself less ix 
enduring fatigues of body and mind: none was more 
intent on discharging the duties of the province as- 
signed to him.”’ And again, addressing Hamilton, 
he says, “ This illustrious, I say illustrious, servant 
of God, John Knox, I will clear from your feigned: 
accusations and slanders, rather by the. testimony of: 
a venerable assembly than by my own denial, This 
pious duty, this reward of a well spent life, all of, 
them most cheerfully discharge to their excellent ins 
structor in Christ Jesus. This testimony of grati-. 
tude they all owe to him, who, they know, ceased 
not to deserve well of all, till. he ceased to breathe. 
Released from a body exhausted in Christian war- 
fare, and translated to a blessed rest, where he has 
obtained, the sweet reward of his labours, he now. 


nonhae names of clerk, secretary. or man of business. Asthe 
drawing of the prineipal ecelesiastical papers, and the compiling 
of the history of publie proceedings was committed to our Refor- 
mer, from the time of his last rebar to Seotland, he kept a person 
of this description in his family, and Bannatyne held the situation. 

* i, e. laboun 

+ Inthe printed book it is “‘not hid,” suppose it should be 
** notified.” 

t Bannatyne, 427, 429. 
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triumphs with Christ. But beware, sycophant, of 
insulting him when dead ; for he has left behind 
him as many defenders of his reputation as there are 
persons who were drawn, by his faithful preaching, 
from the gulph of ignorance to the knowledge of the 
gospel:?* = . HAT 

. The divines of the church of England who were 
contemporary with our Reformer, or who survived 
him, entértained a great respect for his character. 
I have already produced the mark of esteem which 
bishop Bale conferred on him.t Aylmer, in a work 
written to confute one of his opinions, bears a vo- 
luntary testimony to his learning and integrity.t 
Bishop Ridley, who stickled more for the ceremo- 
nies of the church than any of his brethren at that 
period, and was displeased with the opposition which 
he made to the introduction of the English liturgy at 
Frankfort, expressed his high opinion of him, as “a 
man of wit, much good learning, and earnest zeal.’’) 
Whatever dissatisfaction they felt at his pointed re- 
prehensions of several parts of their ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, the English dignitaries rejoiced at the 
success of his exertions, and without scruple express- 
ed their approbation of many of his measures which 
were afterwards severely censured by their succes- 
sors.|| Ineed scarcely add, thathis memory was held 
in veneration by the English Puritans. Some of the 
chief men among them were personally acquainted 
with him during his residence in England, and on the 
continent; others corresponded with him by letters. 


*Smetoni Resp. ad Hamilt. Dial. p. 95, 145. 

+ See above, p. 172, note.t 

{ Harborowe for faithful and Trewe Subjects, B. B 2.0. © 2. 
Life of Aylmer, p. 238. 

§ Strype’s Life of Grindal, p. 19, 20. 

! Burnet, vol. ii. Appendix, part iii. B. vi. p. 354, 332. 
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‘They greatly esteemed his writings, procured his 
Manuscripts from Scotland and published several of 
them.* ik peewee Wace x 

But towards the close se the sixteenth _century, 
there arose another race of prelates, of very _ differ- 
eut principles from the E English reformers, who began 
io maintain the divine right of diocesan episcopacy, 
with the intrinsic excellency of a ceremonious wor- 
ship, and to adopt a new language respecting other 
reformed churches. Dr. Bancroft, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was the. first writer among 
them who spake. disrespectfully of _Knox,}.. afier 
whom it became a fashionable practice among, the 
hierarchical party. This was resented by the minis- 
ters of. Scotland, who warmly vindicated. the cha- 
racter of their Reformer. King James, who began 
io long for his accessivn to the throne of England, 


a, al 


*Ina dedication of Knox's Exposition of the Temptation 4 
Christ, John Field, the publisher, says: “If ever God sha 
vouchsafe the church so great a benefite ; when his infinite letters, 
and sundry other treatises shall be gathered together, it shall ap- 
pear what an excellent man he was, and what a wonderful losse 
that church of Scotland sustemed when that, werthie man was 
taken from them.—If, by yourselfe or others, you can precure any 
other his writings or letters here at home, or abroad in Seotland, 
be a meane that we may receive them. It were great pittie that 
any the least of his writinges should be lost; for he evermore 
wrote both godly and diloenai in. questions of divinitie and also 
of church pollicie; and his letters being had together, would to- 
gether set outan whole historie of the church where he lived.” 

-¢ In asermon preached by him at Paul’s Cross, before the Par- 
hament of England, Feb. 9, 4588,0n 4 John iy. 4. and after- 
wards a anese He enlarged on the subject in two posterior 
treatises, the one entitled, « Dangerous Positions 5 3 or Seottish 
Genevating, and English Bestians: ” The other, “ A Sury ey of 
the Pretended Hol y Buvaipline: - Mr. J ohn Davidson minister first 
at Libberton, afterwards at Prestonpans, answered Bancroft in a 
hook, entituled, “ Dr. Baneroft’s Rashness in Railing against the 
Kirk of Scotland,” 
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and catried on’ a private ‘correspondence with: Ban- 
croft for intr episcopacy into Scotland, , took 
great offence at this, and said that Knox, Buchanan, 
and the regent Murray “could not be defended, but 
by traitors and seditious theologues.” Andrew Mel. 
ville told him that they were “the men who set the 
crown on his head, and deserved better than to 
be so traduced. James complained that Knox 
had spoken disrespectfully of his mother ; to which 
Patrick Galloway, one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, replied, “Tf a king or a queen be a murder- 
er, wtty*Wiveilta they not be called so?” ‘Walter 
Baleanquhal, another minister of the city, having, 
in a sermon preached October 29, 1590, rebuked 
those who disparaged the Reformer, the king sent 
for him, and in a passion protested, that « fier he 
should lose his crown, or Mr. Walter should recant 
his words.” Baleanquhal “ prayed God to preserve 
his crown, but said, that if he had his right wits, 
the king should have his head, before he recanted 
any thing he spake.”* Long after the government 
of the church of Scotland was conformed to the Eng- 
lish model, the Scots prelates professed to look back 
to their national Reformer with gratitude and vene- 
ration; and as late as 1639, archbishop Spottiswood 
described him as “a man endued with rare gifts, 
and a chief instrument that God used for the work 
of those times.” + 

‘Our Reformer was never a favourite with the 
friends of absolute monarchy. The prejudices 
which they entertained against him were taken 
up in all their force, subsequent to the revolution, 
by the adherents of the Stuart family, whose reli- 


* Cald. MB. ad ann. 1590. quarto copy in Adye Lib. vol. 
ii. p. 260, 264, 
* Spottiswood, 261. 
c3 
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gious notions approximating: very ‘nearly to the pop- 
ish, joined with their slavish principle’ respecting 
non-resistance of kings, led them to disapprove of 
almost every measure adopted a at the time'of. the re- 
formation, ‘and to condemn the whole as a series 
of disorder, sedition, and rebellion against’ lawful 
_ authority. The Spirit by which the Jacobitish fac- 
tion Was actuated, did not become extinct with the 
family which was so long the object of their devo- 
tion : it has only changed its object. ‘The alarm pro- 
duced by that revolution which of late has shaken the 
thrones of so many of the princes of Europe, has 
greatly increased ‘this party ; and with the view of 
preserving the present constitution of Britain, prin- 
ciples have been widely disseminated, which, if they 
had been generally received in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, would have perpetuated the reign of popery and 
arbitrary power in Scotland. From persons of such 
principles, nothing favourable to our Reformer can 
be expected. But the greatest. torrent of abuse, 
poured upon his character, has proceeded from 
those literary champions who have’come forward ‘to 
avenge the wrongs, and vindicate the innocence of 
the peerless, and immaculate Mary, queen of Scots. 
Having conjured up in their imagination the image 
of an ideal goddess, they have sacrificed, to the: ob- 
ject. of their adoration, all the characters*which, in 
that age, were most estimable for learning, patriot- 
ism, integrity, \ and. religion. | As if the quarrel 
whieh they had espoused exempted them from: the. 
ordinary laws of controversial warfarey and confer- 
red on them the absolute and undefeasible privi- 
lege of calumniating and defaming at pleasure, they 
hint pronounced every person who spake, wrote, or 
acted against that queen, to be a hy pocrite or a vil- 
lain. In the raving style of these writers, Knox was 
‘a fanatical incendiary, a holy savage, the son of 
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violence and fpahetiim, the pearls Sachem of reli- 
ac arselibeasion ; (tie BARB uae 
The inerease of infidelity, ant of indifference to re- 
eating in modern times, especially. among the learn- 
ed, has contributed, in no small degree, to swell 
the tide of prejudice against our Reformer. What- 
ever satisfaction such persons may express, or feel, 
at the reformation from popery, as the means of 
emancipating the world from superstition and priest- 
craft, they must necessarily despise, or dislike men 
who were inspired with the love of religion, and 
who sought the acquisition of civil liberty, and the 
advancement of literature, in subordination to the 
propagation of the doctrines and. institutions .« 
Jesus Christ. Nor can it escape observation, thaf 
even among the friends of the reformed doctrine, in 
the present day, prejudices against the characters 
and proceedings of our reformers are far more gene- 
val than they were formerly. Impressed with the 
idea of the high illumination of the present age, and 
having formed a correspondingly low estimate of the 
attainments of those which preceded it; imperfecily 
acquainted with the enormity and extent of the cor- 
rupt system of religion which existed in this country 
at the wra of the Reformation; inattentive to the 
spirit and principles of the adversaries with which 
our reformers were obliged to contend, and to the 
dangers and difficulties with which they struggled,— 
they have too easily reeeived the ealumnies which 
have been cireulated to their prejudice, and hastily 
condemned measures which may be found, upon 
.* Whitaker’s vindication of queen Mary, passim. The same 
writer designs Buchanan “a serpent,—daring calumniator,—leyi- 
athan of slander,—the second-of all human forgers, and the first 


of all human slanderers. *” Dr. Robertson he calls “a disciple 
of the old sanoat of slander,—a liar,—and one for whom ‘hedlam 


is no bedlam.” : 
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examination, to have been necessary to secure, and 
to transmit, the invaluable blessings whieh eae i 
enjoy. 

Having given this, account or the opinions enter- 
tained respecting ¢ our ‘Reformer, I shall endeavour 
to sketch, with as much trath as I can, ie oe 
- features of his character. 

_ That he possessed strong. natural talents is un- 
questionable. Inquisitive, ardent, acute; v vigurous 
and bold in his conceptions ; he entered into. all the 
subtleties of the scholastic science ‘then in vogue, 
yet, disgusted with its barren results, sought out a 
new course of study, which gradually 1 led to’ a com- 
plete revolution in his sentiments. In his early 
years he had not access to that finished education 
which many of his contemporaries obtained in the 
foreign universities, and he was afterwards prevent- 
ed, by his unsettled and active mode of life, from 
prosecuting his studies with leisure ;_ but his abili- 
ties and application enabled him in a great measure 
to surmount these disadvantages, and he remained 
a stranger to none of the branches of learning culti- 
. vated in that age by persons of his profession. He 
united the love of study with a disposition to active 
employment, two qualities which are seldom found 
in the same person. ‘The traths which he discover- 
ed he felt an irresistible impulse to impart unte. 
others, for which he was qualified by a bold and fer- 
vid eloquence, singularly adapted to arrest the at- 
tention, and govern the minds of a Heree and. id cl 
lished people. 

From the time that he embraced the pehianaed 
doctrines, the desire of propagating them, and of 
delivering his countrymen from the delusions and 
corruptions of popery, became his ruling passion, 
to which he was always ready to sacrifice his ease, 
his interest, his reputation, and his life. An ardent 
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erty held rae next ace in his 

Treaty to ln we ¥ ine prea igion. “That the 
ap 


ast 
me he Tahoured io fas Oar it these was 


of the m 10 terested Kind, no candid a 
Who has pad inten to, his life can doubt ora 
onan rie opinion, hen may enter Bin a soine 


; of the means which ‘he employed for that pur] pose, 


n fact, de dbs t only of advancing the glory 
xod, and ngs > the welfare of his ‘country. 79K 











dere, ia amin elevated | above sordid views, 
wc mipecagle constancy whi ch no dis- 
ts could s urs eminent! qualified him 
‘for i arses. anf. difficult Bor % which he ‘6c- 
ene ‘ity was above the suspicion of 
peli his firmness proof equa Hy against ‘the 
solicitations of friends, and the threats. of enemies. 
Tho his impetuosity and courage Ted him fre. 
qu to expose himself to danger, we never find him 
_neglecting to take prudent precautions for his safe- 
ty. The opinion which his countrymen entertained of 
. _ his sagacity, as well as honesty 18 evident from the 
- confidence which they reposed i in him. The measures 
_ taken for advancing the reformation were either adopt. 
ed at his suggestion, or submitted to his advice ; and 
_ we must pronounce them to have been as ee ohn. 
ned, as they were boldly. executed. 
mr . His minister rial functions w ere discharged with 
the greatestassiduity, fidelity, and fervour. No avo 
ation or infirmity prevented him from appearing in 


_ the pulpit.. Preaching was an employment in which 
he delighted, and for which he was qualified, by an 


extensive acquaintance with the Scriptures, and the 
happy art of applying them, in the most striking 
‘manner, to the existing circumstances of the church, 
and of his hearers. His powers of alarming the con- 


saad, Urea ane '  * Mons, Senehier. 
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science, and arousing t the passions, have been fre- 
quently mentioned ; but he excelled also in opening 
up the consolations of ‘the gospel, and. calming the 
breasts of thos se who were agitated with. a sense. a 
their sins. hen he discoursed | of the griefs and 
joys, the conilicts and triumphs of genuine Chris. 
tians, he declared what he himself had known and 
‘felt. The letters _ which he wrote. to his familiar:ac- 
quaintances, breathe. the most. ardent piety. The 
religious. meditations i in which he spent his last sick- 
ness were not confined to that. period of his. ite ; a 
they had been his habitual employment fama time 
that he was brought to the knowledge of the truth, and. 
his sollace amidst all the hardships and perils throug 
which he passed. Qaryic 
With I his. brethren i in the ministry "he. lived. in the 
utmost ‘cordiality. We never read of the slightest 
variance between him and any of his colleagues. 
While he was dreaded and hated by the licentious, 
and profane, whose vices he never spared, the reli-. 
gious and sober part of his congregation and coun- 
tr ymen felt a veneration for him, which was found-_ 
ed on his unblemished reputation, as well as his po- 
pular talents as a preacher. In private life, he was 
both beloved and revered by his friends and domes- 
tics. He was subject to the oceasional illapses of 
melancholy, and depression of spirits, arising partly. . 
from natural constitution, and partly from the mala- 
dies which had long preyed upon his health ; which 
made him (to use his own expression) churlish, and 
less capable of pleasing and gratifying his friends 
than he was otherwise disposed to be. This he con- 
fessed, and requested them to excuse ;* but his 
friendship was sincere, affectionate, and steady. 
*See Extracts frem his Letter to “ Mrs. Locke, 6th April, 


45593 and to “ A Friend in England, 19th Augtaty 4569 3° 
in the Appendix. 
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When free from this morose affection, he relished 
the pleasures of society, and, among his acquaint- 
ances, was accustomed to unbend his mind from se- 
verer cares, by ndulging in innocent recreation, 
and the sallies of wit and humour, to which he had 
a strong propensity, notwithstanding the grave tone 
of his general character. 

Most of his faults may be traced to his natural 
temperament, and the character of the age and 
country in which he lived. His passions were 
strong ; he felt with the utmost keenness on every 
subject which interested him; and as he felt he ex- 
pressed himself, without Alsenike or affectation. 
The warmth of his zeal was apt to betray him inte 
intemperate language; his inflexible adherence to 
his opinions inclined to obstinacy; and his inde- 
pendence of mind occasionally assumed the appear- 
ance of haughtiness and disdain. A stranger to 
complimentary or smooth language, little concerned 
about the manner in which his reproofs were receiv- 
ed, provided they were merited, too much impress- 
ed with the evil of the offence, to think of the rank 
or character of the offender, he often “ uttered his 
admonitions with an acrimony and yehemence more 
apt to irritate ‘than to reclaim.’ But he protested, 
ata time when persons are least in danger of decep- 
tion, and in a manner which should perce suspl- 

cions of the purity of his motives, that, in lis sharp- 
est rebukes, he was influenced by hatred of the 
vices, not the persons of the vicious, and that his aim 
was alw ays to discharge his own duty, and, if possible, 
to reclaim the enilty. 

‘Those who have charged him with insensibility 
and inhumanity, have fallen into a mistake very com- 
mon with superficial thinkers, who, in judging of 
the characters of persons who lived in a state of so- 
ciety very different from their own, have pronoun- 
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ced upon their moral qualities from the mere aspect 
of their exterior manners. He was stern; not sa- 
vage; austere, not unfeeling; vehement, not vin- 
dictive. ‘There is not an instance of his employ- 
ing his influence to revenge any personal injury 
which he had received. Rigid as his maxims as to 
the execution of justice were, there are more in- 
stances on record of his interceding for the pardon 
of criminals, than perhaps of any man of his time ; 
and unless when crimes were atrocious, or the 
safety of the state was at stake, he never exhorted 
the executive authority to the exercise of severity. 
The boldness and ardour of his mind, called forth 
by the peculiar circumstances of the time, led him 
to push his sentiments on some subjects to an ex- 
treme, and no consideration could induce bim to 
retract an opinion of which he continued to be per- 
suaded; but his behaviour after his publication 
against female government, proves that he was. not 
disposed to improve them to the disturbance of the 
public peace. His conduct at Frankfort evinced his 
moderation in religious differences among brethren 
of the same faith, and that he was disposed to make all 
reasonable allowances for those who could not go the 
same length with him in reformation, provided they 
abetted from imposing upon the consciences of 
others. The liberties which he took in censuring 
from the pulpit the actions of individuals, of the 
highest rank and station, appear the more strange 
and intolerable to us, when contrasted with the si- 
lence of modern times; but we should recollect that 
they were then common, and. that they were not 
without their utility, in an age when the licentious- 
ness and oppression of the great and powerful often 
set at defiance the ordinary restraints of law. 

In contemplating such a character as that of Knox, 
itis not the man, so much as the reformer, that onght 
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to engage our attention. The admirable wisdom of 
providence in. raising up persons endued with quali- 
ties suited to the work allotted them to perform for 
the benefit of mankind, demands our particular con.) 
sideration. ‘The austere and rough reformer, whose 
voice once “ried in the wilderness” of J udea, who. 
was elothed with camel’s hair, and girt about the 
loins with a leathern girdle,” who “came neither 
eating nor drinking,”’? who “laying the axe to the — 
root of every tree, warned a generation of vipers to 
flee from the wrath to come,” saying even to the ty- 
rant upon the throne, “It is not lawful for thee ;’? he 
(I say,) was fitted for “ serving the will of God in his 
generation ; and “ wisdom was justified’* in him, 
according to his rank and place, as well as in his 
Divine Master, whose advent he announced, who 
“did not strive, nor ery, nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the streets; nor break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax.” To those who com- 
plain, that they are disappointed at not finding, in- 
our national reformer, a mild demeancur, courteous 
manners, and a winning address, we may say, in the 
language of our Lord to the Jews concerning the 
Baptist ; « What went ye out into the wilderness 
for to see? A reed shaken with the wind? What 
went ye out for to see? A man clothed in soft rai-. 
ment? Behold, they which are gorgeously apparel- 
led, and live delicately, are in king’s courts. But 
what went ye out for to see? A prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and more than a prophet.” ‘Those talents. 
which fit a person for acting with propriety and use-— 
fulness in one age and situation, would altogether 
unfit him for another. Before the reformation, su- 
‘perstition, ‘shielded by ignorance, and armed with 
power, governed with gigantic sway. Men of 
Benches * Luke vii. 35. 
Ds 


ris 
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mild spirits, and gentle manners, would have been as 
unfit for taking the field | against this” enemy, as a 
dwarf or a child for encountering a giant. What 
did Erasmus in the days of Luther ? What would 
Lowth have done in the days of Wicliffe, or Blair i in 
those of Knox?” It has been justly observed cen- 
cerning our Reformer,* that “ those very” qualities 
which now render his character less amiable, fitted 
him to be the instrument of providence: for advanc- 
ing the reformation among a fierce people, and ena- 
bled him to face danger, and surmount _oppesition, 
from which a person of a more gentle spirit would 
have been apt to shrink back.” Viewing his charac- 
ter in this light, if we cannot regard him as an amia- 
ble man, we may, without hesitation pronounce him 
a Great Reformer. NEE tnt oe 
There are perhaps few who have attended to the 
active and laborious exertions of Knox, ‘who have 
not been led insensibly to form the opinion ‘that he 
was of a robust constitution. This is however a mis- 
take. He was of small stature, and of a weakly 
habit of body ;+ a circumstance which serves to sive 
a higher idea of the vigour of his mind. His por- 
trait seems to have been taken more than once dur- 
ing his life, and has been frequently engraved.t It 
continues still to frown in the bed-chamber of « queen 
Mary, to whom he was often an, ungracious visi- 
tor. We discern in it the traits of his characteris. 
tic intrepidity, austerity, and keen penetration. Nor 
can we overlook his beard, which, according to the 
custom: of the times, he wore long, ang reaching. to 
* By Dr. Robertson. Pereer 


+** Haud seioan unquam—magis ingenium in Sfragili et imbe- 
cillo corpusculo | boHocarit, ” Smetoni Respons. ad Dialog. Hamilt. 

115, 

{A print of him, eut in wood, was inserted by Beza, in his 
Acones. There is another in, Verheideni Imagines. See also 
Grainger’s Biogr. History of England, i. 164, 
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his middle; a circumstance which I. mention | the 
rather, because some writers have assured us, that it 
was the chief thing which procured him reverence 
among his feounicymen. * A popish author has in- 
formed us, that he was gratified with having his pic- 
ture. drawn, and expresses much horror at this, afien 
he had pains all the images of the saints to be bro- 
ee 

Erbe 3 Is r= ie charge against him which I have not 
yet noticed. He has been accused of setting up for 

a prophet, of presuming to intrude into sat secret 
counsel of God, and of enthusiastically confounding 
the suggestions of his own imagination, and the ef- 
fusions” of his own spirit, with the dictates of i inspi- 
ration, and immediate communications from hea- 
yen. Let us examine the grounds of this accusa- 
tion a little. It is proper to hear his own statement 
of the grounds upon which he proceeded in many 
of those warnings which have been denominated 
predictions. Having, in one of his treatises, de- 

nounced the judgments to which the inhabitants of 
England exposed themselves, by renouncing the 
gospel, and returning to idolatry, he gives the fol- 
lowing explication of the warrant which he had for 
f * Henry Fowlis, apud Mackenzie’s Lives of Seottish Writers, 
ili. 132,133. The learned Fellow of Lincoln College had perhaps 
discovered that the anand Vv yon’ pete to Knox by Popih 
writers, resided in his heir’: 

+ “ Audivi mente eaptos hereticos Seotos eo etiam insaniz ‘lp: 
quando yenise, quod seeleratissimi, atque omnium literarnm im- 
peritissimi nebulonis Knox, pessimi heeretici, qui omnes imagines 
sanetorum frangi preeeperat, imaginem suam non tam nieticti 
“passum Fives Guan! jam fabriedtani non parum probasse.”’ 
Laingzeus de Vite et Moribus Heretic. p. 656. The same wri- 
ter tells us, as a proof of Calvin’s yain-glory, that he allowed his 
picture to be ‘earried about on the foeke of the men and women, 
like that of a god; and that, when reminded that the picture of 
Christ was as precious as his, he returned a profane answer; 


« fertur eum hoe tantum respondisse, Qui huic rei invidet crepet 
medius.”? Thid. 
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his threatenings. “ Ye wald knaw the groundis: of 
my certitude. a God grant that, hearing thame, ye 
may understand, and stedfastlie believe the same.. 
My assurances ar not the mervalles of Merlin,: nor 
yit the dark sentences of prophane prophesies; but 
the plane treuth of Godis word, the invineibill jus-_ 
tice of the everlasting God, and the ordinarie cours 
of his punismentis and plagis from the beginning ar 
my assurance and groundis. Godis word threateneth 
destructioun to all inobedient ; his immutabill justice 
man requyre the same; the ordinar punishments and 
plaguis sehawis exempillis. What man then can ceis 
to prophesie?”* We find him expressing himselfina 
similar way in his defences of the threatenings whieh 
he uttered against those who had been guilty of the 
murder of king Henry, and the regent Murray. He | 
yefused that he had spoken “as one that entered into 
the secret counsel of ‘God,” and insisted that he had 
merely declared the judgment which was pronounc- 
ed in the divine law.t+ In so far then his threat- 
enings, or predictions (for so he repeatedly calls. 
them) do not stand in need of an apology. 
~ 'There are, however, several of his sayings which 
cannot be vindicated upon these principles, and 
which he himself rested upon different grounds.¢ 
Of this kind were, the assurance which he expressed, 
from the beginning of the Scottish troubles, that the 
cause of the Gpnetecation would ultimately prevail ; 
his confident hope of again preaching in his native 
country, and at St. Anddew s, avowed by him during 
his imprisonment on board the French galleys, and 
frequently. repeated during his exile; with the inti- 


* Letter to the Faithfull in Londoun, New eastell, and Barw ick 
apud MS. Letters, p- 113. : 

+ Bannatyne, 111, 112, 420, 424. iv 

} See the Epistle to the Reader, prefixed to his Sermon, apu 
History, p. 113. Edin. 1644, 4to. 
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mations which he gave respecting the death. of 
‘Thomas Maitland, and Kircaldy of Grange. It can- 
not be denied that his contemporaries considered these 
as proceeding from a prophetic spirit, and have at- 
_tested that they received an exact accomplishment. 
The most easy way of getting rid of this delicate 
question is, by dismissing it at once, and summarily 
pronouncing that all pretensions to extraordinary 
premonitions; since the completing of the canon of 
inspiration, are unwarranted, that they ought, with- 
out examination, to be discarded and treated as 
fanciful and visionary. Nor would this fix any pe- 
euliar imputation on the character or talents of our 
Reformer, when it is considered that the most learn- 
ed persons of that age were under the influence of a 
still greater weakness, and strongly addicted to the 
belief of judicial astrology. But I doubt much if 
this method of determining the question would be 
consistent with doing justice to the subject. I can- 
not propose to enter into it in this place, and must 
confine myself to a few general observations. Est 

periculum, aut neglectis his, impia fraude, aut suscep- . 
tis anili superstione, obligemur.* On the one hand, 
the disposition which mankind discover to pry into the 
secrets of futurity, has been always accompanied 
with much eredulity, and superstition; and it can- 
not be denied, that, the age in which onr Re- 
former. lived was prone to credit the marvel- 
lous, especially as to the infliction of divine judg- 
ments upon individuals. On the other hand, there 
‘is. great danger of running into scepticism, and 
of laying down general principles which may lead 
us obstinately to contest the truth of the best 
authenticated facts, and even to limit the Spirit of 
God, and the operation of providence, This is 


“Se OI Se Ejeére de’ Div. lib. 4. , 
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an extreme to which the present age inclines. That - 
there have been instances of persons having presen- 
timents and premonitions: as to events that Falatipen- 
ed to themselves and others, ‘there i is, I think, the 
best reason to believe. "The esprits forts, who laugh 
at vulgar eredality, and exert their ingenuity in 
accounting for such phenomena upon ordinary prin- 
ciples, have been exceedingly puzzled with these, a 
great deal more puzzled than they have confessed 3 
and the solutions which they have given are, in some 
instances, as mysterious as any thing included in the 
intervention of superior spirits, or divine intima- 
tions.* The canon of our faith is contained in the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament; we must 
not look to impressions or new revelations as the rule: 
of our duty; but that God may, on particular 
oceasions, forewarn persons of some things which 
shall happen, to testify his approbation of them, to 
encourage them to confide in him in peculiar cireum- 
stanees, or for other useful purposes, is not, I think, 
inconsistent with the principles of either natural or 
revealed religion. If this is enthusiasm, it is’ an 
enthusiasm into which some of the most enlightened 
and sober men, in modern as well as ancient times, 
have fallen.t Some of the reformers were men of 


* This is acknowledged by one who laboured more in this em- 
ployment than any of them, and with more acuteness.. ‘+ De tels 
faits, dont Punivers est tout plein, embarassent plus les esprits 
forts qwilsnele temoignent.” Bayle, Dictionnaire, Art. Malde- 
nat. NoteG, He elsewhere says, that dreams “ contain infinitely 
less mystery than the multitude believe, and a little more than 
sceptics believes” and that those who rejeet them wholly, give. 
reason either. to suspect their sincerity, or to charge them with 
prejudice, and ineapacity to discern the force of eudencag elhid. 
Art. Majus. Note, D. ‘ 

} ‘Setting aside these sorts of divination as antahuasles suspicious, 
(says a moderiyanthar, who was not addicted to enthusiastie no- 
tions) there remain predictions by dreams, and by sudden impulses, 


a, 
ai 
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singular piety ; they : xc walked arith God ;” they were 
ss instant in prayer ;” they were exposed to uncommon 
oppsition, and had uncommon services to perform ; 
they were endued with extraordinar y gifts, and, Lam 
inclined to, believe, were occasionally, favoured with 
extraordinary premonitions, with respect to certaia 
events which concerned themselves, other individuals, 
or. the chureh i in general. But whatever intimations of 
this kind they enjoyed, they did not rest the authority 
of their mission upon them, nor appeal tc them as con- 
stituting any part of the evidence of those doctrines 
which they preached to the world. ; 
_ Onur Reformer left behind him a widow, and. five 
children. His two sons, Nathanael and Eleazar, 
were born to him by his first wife, Mrs. Marjory 
Bowes. We have already seen that, about the year 
4566, they went to England, where their mother’s re- 
lations resided. They received their education at St. 
John’s College, in the university of Cambridge, and 
after finishing it, died in the prime of life.* Ii ap- 
pears that they died without issue, and the family of 
the Reformer became extinct in the male line. | His 
other three children were daughters by his second 
wife.tj Dame Margaret Stewart, his widow, after- 


upon persons who were not of the fraternity of impostors 5; these 
were allowed to be sometimes preternatural, by many of the learn- 
ed pagans, and cannot, I think, be disproved, and should not be 
totally rejected.” Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 93. See also p. 45, 77. Lond. 1805. The learned 
reader may also consult the epicrisis of Witsius upon this ques- 
tion: the whole dissertation, in which he exposes the opposite 
extreme, is well entitled toa perusal. Miscellanea Sacra, tom. 
AapLaggqoucnry' we 
* See Note EEE. 

. +In the records of the General Assembly, March 1573, is the 
following act. “Phe Assemblie, considering that the travells of 
umqll Johne Knox merits favourablie to be remembrit in his pos- 
teritie, gives to Margaret Stewart, his relict, and hir thrie daugh- 
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wards married Sir Andrew Ker of Fadouside, a stren- 
uous supporter of the reformation.* One of his 
daughters was married to Mr. Robert Pont, minister 
of St. Cuthberts;+ another of them te Mr. James Flem- 
ing, also a minister of the church of Scotland 3{ 
Elizabeth, the third daughter, was married to si" 
John Welch, minister of Ayr.§ 

Mrs. Welch seems to have inherited a considerable 
portion of her father’s spirit, and she had her share 
of hardships similar to his. Her husband was one 
of those who resisted the arbitrary measures pursued 
by James VI. for overturning the government and 
liberties of the presbyterian church of Scotland. 
For attending a meeting of the General Assembly 
at Aberdeen, in July 1605, when the king had sent 
directions for adjourning it, sine die, (in pursuance 
of a scheme laid for abolishing that court,) he 
was imprisoned; and for afterwards declining the 
privy conncil, as not the proper judges of that 
cause, he, along with other five ministers, was ar- 
raigned, and, by a packed and corrupted jury, 
igane guilty, and condemned to the death of trait- 


re of the satd umgll Johne, the pensione qik he himselfe had, 
in his tyme, of the kirk, and that for the year next approachand, 
and following his deecis, of the year of God, 1573, to their edu- 
cation and support, extending to five hundreth merks money, twa 
eh. quhait, sax ch. beir, four ch. aittes.” Buik of the Universal] 
Kirk, p. 56. 

*Douglas’s Peerage of Seotland, p. 522. 

+See Note FFF. 

¢ He was the grandfather of Mr. Robert Fleming, minister in 
London, and duthér of the well known book, The Fulfilling of the 
Scriptures. ‘But Mr. Robert’s father was of a different marriage. 
Fleming’s Practical Discourse on the Death of King William, 
preface, p. 14. Lond. 1762. 

§ Life ef Mr. John Welch, 14, prefixed to his sermons, Glas. 
4774. He was the father of Mr. Josias Welch, minister of Tem- 
plepatriek in Ireland, and grandfather of Mr. John Welch min- 
ister of Irongray, in Galloway, who lived during the Scots epis- 
copal persecution. 
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ors.* Leaving her children at Ayr, Mrs. Welch 
attended her husband in prison, and was present at. 
Linlithgow, with the wives of the other pannels, en 
the day of trial. When informed of the sentence, 
these heroines, instead of lamenting their fate, prais- 
ed God who had given their husbands courage to 
stand to the cause of their Master, adding that, like 
Him, they had been judged and condemned under 
the covert of night.¢ _ a: 
_ The sentence having been commuted into banish- 
ment, she accompanied her husband to France, 
where they remained for sixteen years. Mr. Welch 
having lost his health, and the physicians informing 
him that the only prospect which he had of recover- 
ing it was by returning to his native country, ven- 
tured, about the year 1622, to come to London. 
His wife, by means of some of her mother’s rela- 
tions at court, obtained access to the king, to peti- 
tion for liberty to him to go to Scotland for the sake 
of his health. The following conversation is said to 


* The most of the jury were not present during the reasoning 
on the libel. When the jury were inclosed, the Justice-Clerk 
went inand satamongthem. The greater part demurring to find. 
the pannels guilty, the Chancellor went out and consulted with 
the other lords, whe dealt with the reluctant jurymen to condemn 
the pannels, in order to please his majesty, promising that no pun- 
ishment should be inflicted. By such disgraceful and illegal 
means they at last obtained a majority of three. The reforma- 
tion of Religion in Scotland, written by Mr John Forbes.” MS. 
p- 1314—151. The copy of this history, which is now before me, 
was transeribed “ex Authoris authographo,” in the year 1726. 
The author was one of the condemned ministers. The History 
begins at the year 1580; but is chiefly oceupied in detailing the 
transactions which preceded and followed the Assembly at Aber- 
deen. It contains a number of particulars respecting these not 
‘to be found in other histories, and an account of a plot formed fer 
displacing the Lord Chancellor and President. 

+ Row’s ME. Historie, p. 141, 122. 

gto iow gt E 3 
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have taken place on that occasion.. His majesty 
asked her, who was her father. She replied, Mr. 
Knox. “Knox and Welch!” exclaimed he, “ the 
Devil never made such a mateh as that.”— Its right 
like, Sir,”’ said she, “for we never speired* his ad- 
vice.” He asked her, how many children her father 
had left, and if they were lads orlasses. She said, 
three, and they were all lasses. . «‘ God be thanked! 1. 
eried the king, lifting up both his hands; “ for an 
they had been three aot I had never bruiked+ my 
three kingdoms in peace.”?. She urged her request, 
that he would give her husband his native air. 
‘Give him the devil!” a morsel which James had 
often in his mouth. “Give that to your hungry 
courtiers,” said she, offended at his profanity. He 
told her at last that, if she would persuade her hus- 
band to submit to the bishops, he would allow him 
to return to Scotland. Mrs. Welch, lifting up her 
apron, and holding it towards the king, replied, in 
the true spirit of Has father, “Please your Majesty, 
Ud rather kept his head there.’’6 
‘The account of our Reformer’s publications hag 
been partly anticipated in the course of the preced- 
ing narrative. ‘Though his writings were of great 


* i.e, asked. ti.e. enjoyed. fie. receive. — * 


§I met with the account of this conversation in a MS. written: © 


by Mr Robert Traill, minister of London, entitled, «« An Aceompt 
of Several passages in the lives of some eminent Men in the Na- 
tion, not recorded in any history.” It is inserted in the heart of 
a common-place book, containing notes of sermons, &e. «written 
by him when a student of divinity at St. Andrews, between 1659 
and 1663. He received the account from aged persons, and, says 
the conference between king James and Mrs. Welch, is“ current 
to this day in the mouths of many.” I have sinee seen the same 
story in Wodrow’s MSS. Collections. vol. i. Life of Weleh, p. 27. 
Bibl. Coll. Glas. James stood much in awe of Mr Welch, who _ 
often reproved him for his habit of profane swearing. It is said, 
that if he had. at any time, been swearing ina publie place, he 
would turn reund, and ask, if Welch was near. Traill’s MS. 
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utility, it was not by them, but by his personal exer- 
tions, that he chiefly advanced the Reformation, and 
transmitted his name to posterity. He did not view 
this as the field in which he was called to labour, 
«That I did not in writing communicate my judg- 
ment upon the scriptures (says he,) I. have ever 
thought myself to have most just reason. For, con- 
sidering myself rather called of my God to instruct 
the ignorant, comfort the sorrowful, confirm the 
weak, and rebuke the proud, by tongue, and lively 
voice, in these most corrupt days, than to compose 
books for the age to come, (seeing that so much is 
written, and by men of most singular erudition, and 
yet so little well-observed;) I decreed to contain 
myself within the bounds of that vocation, whereunto. 
I found myself especially called.”’* ‘This resolution 
was most judiciously formed. His situation was very 
different from that of the early protestant reformers. 
They found the whole world in ignorance of the 
doctrines of Christianity. Men were either desti- 
tute of books, or such as they possessed were cal- 
culated only to mislead. The oral instructions of a 
few individuals could extend but a small way; it 
was principally by means of their writings, which 
eirculated with amazing rapidity, that they benefited 
mankind, and became not merely the instructors of 
the particular cities and countries where they resided 
and preached, but the Reformers of Europe. — By 
the time that Knox appeared on the field, their ju- 
dicious commentaries upon the different books of 
Scripture, and their able defences of its doctrines, 
-were laid open to the English reader.t| What was 


' * Preface to his Sermon, apud History, p. 113. Edin. 1644. 

+ Those who have not directed their attention to this point, 
eannot easily conceive to what extent the translation of foreiga 
theelogical books inte our language was carried at that time 
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more immediately required of him was to use the 
peculiar talent in which he excelled, and, ‘by 
tongue and lively voice,’’ to imprint the doctrines 
of the Bible upon the hearts of his countrymen. 
When he was deprived of an opportunity of doing 
this, during his exile, there could not be a more 

proper substitute than that which he adopted, by | 
publishing familiar epistles, exhortations, ‘and ad- 
monitions, in which he briefly recalled to their 
minds the truths which they had received, and ex- 
cited them to adhere unto them. These were cir- 
ulated and read with far more ease, and to a far 
greater extent, than large treatises could have been. 

Of the many sermons preached by him during his 
ministry, he never published but one, which was 
extorted from him by peculiar circumstances; and 
that one affords a very favourable specimen of. his 
talents. If he had applied himself to writing, he 
was qualified for excelling in that department. He 
had a ready command of language, expressed him- 
self with perspicuity, and with great animation and 
force. Though he despised the tinsel of rhetoric, 
he was acquainted with the principles of that art, 
and when he had leisure and inclination to polish 
his style, wrote both with propriety and eloquence. 
Those who read bis letter to the queen regent, his 
answer to Tyrie, his papers in the account of the 
dispute with Kennedy, or even his sermon, will be 
satisfied of this. During his residence in England, 
he acquired the habit of writing the language ac- 
cording to the manner of that country ; and in all his 
publications which appeared during his life-time, the 
There was scareely a book of any celebrity published. in Latin 
by the continental reformers, that did not appear, in an English 
version. Bibliographers, and the annalists of printing, are very 


defective in the information which they communicate on. this 
brauelt. pelle. 3 
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‘English and not the Scottish orthography; and mode 
‘of expression, are used.* In this respect, there is 
‘a very evident difference between them * and the 
‘vernacular writings of Buchanan. iis 
The freedoms which have been used with his 
writings, in the editions commonly read, have great- 
ly injured them. They were translated into the lan- 
guage which was used in the middle of the seven- 
‘teenth century, by which they were deprived of the 
‘antique costume which they formerly wore, and 
“eontracted an air of vulgarity which did not origi- 
‘nally belong to them. Besides this, they have 
been reprinted with innumerable omissions, interpo- 
‘lations, and alterations, which frequently affect the 
‘sense, and always enfeeble the language. Another 
“eircumstance which has impaired his literary repu- 
“ation is, that the two works which have been most 
‘yead, are the least accurate and polished, as to style, 
‘of all his writings. His tract against female go- 
vernment was hastily published by him, under bch 
irritation of mind at the increasing eruelty of queen 
“Mary of England. His History of the Reformation was 
‘undertaken during the confusions of the civil war, 
‘and was afterwards continued, at intervals snatched 
‘from numerous ayocations. The collection of his- 
torical materials is a work of labour and time; but 
‘the digesting and arranging of them into a regular 
“narrative require much leisure, and undivided atten- 
tion. The want of these sufficiently accoants for the 
confusion that is often observable in that work. But 
“notwithstanding of this, and of particular mistakes, 


*Itis to this that Ninian Winget refers, in one of his letters 

~ addressed to Knox. “ Gif ye, ifaw curiositie of novationis, hes 

forzet our auld plane Seottis, quhilk zour mother lerit zow, in 

_ fymes euming I sall wrytt to zow my mynd in Latin, for lam 
aoght aequyntit with zour Southeroun. Keith, App. 254. 
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it still continues to be the principal souree of infor- 
mation as to ecclesiastical proceedings in that period, 
and, in all the leading facts, has been confirmed by 
the examination of other documents, although great 
keenness has been discovered in attacking its genu- 
ineness and accuracy. 

His defence of Peadguisaiers the only theologi- 
eal treatise of any size which was published by him, 
is rare, and has been seen by. few. It is written, 
with perspicuity, and discovers his controversial 
acuteness, with becoming caution, in handling that 
delicate question. A catalogue of his publications, 
as complete as I have been able to draw up, shall 
-be inserted in the notes.* rutin 


I have thus attempted to give an account of our 
national Reformer, of the principal events of. his 
life, of his sentiments, his writings, and his exertions 
in the cause of religion and liberty. If what I 
have done shall contribute to set his character in @ 
more just, or full light, than that in which it has 
been generally represented; if it shall be subservi- 
ent to the illustration of the ecclesiastical history of 
that period, or excite others to pay more attention 
to the subject; above all, if it shall be the means of 
suggesting, or confirming proofs of the superintend- 
ence of a wise and merciful providence, in the 
accomplishment of a revolution of all others the 
most interesting and beneficial to this country, I 
shall not think any labour which I kave bestowed on 
the subject to have been thrown away, er unre: 
warded, 


* See Note BEE.C © 
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‘ 
axa thie ote I shall ee together such facts as I have met’ 
re ating to the Wistrction of the Greek language into Seot- 
land, and the progress which it made during the sixteenth ecen- 
ury. referring what relates to the Hebrew to note DD. They 
are bare gleanings ; ; but such as they are I trust they will not be 
gether unacceptable to those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject. Let not any who are proud of the present state of Seot- 
ten tterature disdain the poor appearance which it made at its 
commencement. The corn which covers the fields of an exten- 
sive country, and supplies millions with food, might be traced 
te asingie grain thrown into the earth. 

In the year 1522, Bocee mentions Beare Dundas as a good 
Greek scholar. He was afterwards master of the Knights of St. 
John in Seotland, and had, most probably, aequired the know- 
ledge of the language in France. ‘“ Georgius Dundas grecas 

latinas literas apprime doctus, equitum Hierosolymitanorum 
intra Seotorum regnum magistratum multo sudore (superatis 
emulis) postea adeptus.” Boetii Vite Episeop. Murth. et Aber- 
don. fol. xxvii. b. It is reasonable to suppose that other individ- 
uals in the nation might aequire it in the same way; but Boece 
es no mention of Greek among the branches taught at the uni- 
yersities in his time, although he i is minute on thishead. Nordo 
I find any other reference to the subjeet previous to the year 
4534, when Erskine of Dun brought a learned man from France, 
and employed him to teach hoes in Montrose, as mentioned 
; on: ee t part of the Life, to which this note refers. Athis . 
ol, e rge Wishart, the martyr, must have obtained the 
Beowibays of the language, and he seems to have been successor 
to his master. But the ee of Brechin (William Chisholm,) 
hearing that Wishart tanght the Greek Wew Testament, sum- 
moned him te appear before him on a charge of heresy, upom 
which he fled the kingdom. This was in 15:8. Petrie, part ii. 
p-182. Itis likely that Knox first derived his knowledge of 
Greek from George Wishart after his return from England. 
Buchanan seems to have acquired it during his residence on the 
continent. Brueh. Ep. p. 23. 
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Lesly says that when James V. in his pregress through the 
kingdom anno 1540, came to Aberdeen, among other entertain-— 
Pc which were given to him, Geetadents of the university. 
“ recited orations in the Greek and Latin tongue, eomposed with | 
the greatest skill.” ‘ Orationes in Greea Latinaque lingua, 
summo artificio instructz.”’ Leslzus de rebus gestis Seoterum, 
lib. ix. p. 430. anno, 1675. When we consider the state of learn- 
ing at that period in Scotland, there is strong reason to suspect 
that the bishop’s description is highly coloured, yet as he enter-_ 
ed that university.a few years after, we may conclude from it that 
some attention had been paid to the Greek language at that time. 
in Aberdeen. It had most probably been introdueed by means of. 
Heetor Boece, the learned principal of that university. Ifthe. 
king was entertained with the great learning of the students of 
Aberdeen, the English ambassador was no less diverted, on the 
very same year, with the ignoranee which our bishops diate 
ed of the Greek tongue. The am!assador, who was a scholar 
as well as a statesman, had caused his men to wear on their 
sleeves the following Greek motto, MONQ ANAKTI AOYAEYQ, I 
serve the king only. 'This the Scottish bishops (whose knowledge 
did not extend beyond Latin,) read Monacuutus, a little monk, 
and thereupon ecireulated the report that the ambassador’s ser- 
vants were monks, who had been taken out of the monasteries 
lately suppressed in Kugland. To counteract this report, Sadler 
was obliged to furnish a translation of the inscription. “ It: ap- 
peareth, (says he) they are no good Grecians. And now the ef- 
fect of my words is known, and they be well laughed at for their 
learned interpretation.” Sadler’s Letters, i. 48,49. Edinburgh 
4809. Grecum est, non legitur, continued to be an adage in Seot- 
land, to a much later period, even among men who had received. 
an university -edueation. Row’s MS. History of the Kirk, p. 96. 
copy in Divinity, Libr. Edin. 

_ ‘To return to the school at Montrose: it was kept up, by the 
publie spirit of its patron, until the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion. Some years before that event, the celebrated scholar An- 
drew Melville received his education at it, under Pierre de Mar- 
siliers,a Frenchman. He had made such proficiency in Greek, 
when he entered the university of St. Andrews, about the year 
4559, that he was able to read Aristotle in the original language, 
s¢ which even his masters themselves understood not.” Life of 
Andrew Melville, p. 2. apud Wodrow’s MSS, Collections, ' vol. i. 

Mr: James Melville’s Diary, p. 32. For although the logicks, 
ethieks, &e. of Aristotle were then read in the colleges, it was in 
e Latin translation, ‘he regent of St. Leonard’s (says James 
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Melville) “ tanld me of my uncle Mr. Andro Melville whom he 
knew. in the tyme of his cours in the new collag, to use the Greik 
logieks of Aristotle, quhilk was a wounder to them, he was so 
fyne a scholar, and of sic expectation.” MS, Diary, p. 25. . 

By the first book of Discipline, it was provided, that there 
should “ be a reader of Greek” in one of the colleges ofeach uni-. 
versity, who “shall complete the grammar thereof in three 
months,” and “ shall interpret some book of Plato, together with 
soe places of the New Testament, and shall complete his course ~ 
the same year.” Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 553. The small num- 
ber of learned men, deficiency of funds, and the confusions in 
which the country was afterwards involved, prevented. in a great 
degree, the execution of this wise measure. Owing to the last of 
these eireumstanees, some learned Seotsmen devoted their talents 
to the service of foreign seminaries, instead of returning to their 
native country. Buehanani Epist. p. 7. 9, 10, 33.* On account 
of the seareity of preachers it was also found necessary to settle 
several of the learned men in towns which were not the seat of a 
university. But some of them undertook the instruction of youth, 
along with the pastoral inspection of their parishes. John Row 
taught the Greek tongue in Perth. See Note DD. It does not 
appear that the venerable teacher, Andrew Simson (See p. 5.) 
was eapable of this task; but he was careful that his son Patrick 
should not labour under the same defect. He was sent to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in which he made great proficiency, and af- 
ter his return to Scotland, taught Greek at Spot, a village in East 
Lothian, where he was minister. Row’s MS. p. 96. of Copy in 
the Divinity, Lib. Edin. It is reasonable to suppose, that this 
branch of study would uct be neglected at St. Andrew’s during 
the time that Buchanan was Principal of St. Leonard’s College, 
from 1565 to 1570. Patrick Adamson, to whom he demitted his 
office, and whom he recommensed for his ‘¢ literature and suffi- 
ciency,” (Buch. Op. i. 10.) was not then in the kingdom; and the 
state of edueation languished for some time in that University. 
James Melville, who entered it in 1570, gives the following ac- 
count. “ Qur regent begoud, and teached us the a, b, e, of the 
Greik, and the simple declinationis, but went no farder.” MS. 
Diary, p. 26. ; 

The return of Andrew Melville in 1573 gave a new impulse to 
literature in Scotland. That celebrated scholar had perfected 
himself in the knowledge of the languages during the nine years 


* One of these was Henry Scrimger, a good Grecian. Some particulars 
respecting him, not so commonly known, may be seen in Senebier Hist. lit- 
ter. de Geneve, tom. i. art. Scrimger. Sce also Teissier, Eloges, tom. it. 
383—385. Leide 1715. 
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which he spent on the eontinent, and had astonished the learned 
at Geneva by the fluency with which he read, and spoke Greek. 
Ut supra, p. 33. He was first placed as. principal of the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and afterwards removed to the same situation im 
St. Andrews. Such was his celebrity. that he attracted students 
from England and foreign countries, whereas formerly it had been 
the custom for the Scottish youth to go abroad for their education. 
Spottiswood, with whom he was’ no favourite, and Calderwood, 
equally bear testimony to his profound knowledge of this language, 
See Note DD. Soon after Melville’s arrival, Thomas Smeton 
another good Greek scholar, came, and was made principal of 
the university of Glasgow. I may mention, although it belongs to 
the subject of typography, that there appear to have been neither 
Greek nor Hebrew types in this country in 4579, when Smeton’s 
Answer to Archibald Hamilton was printed; for blanks are left 
for all the phrases and quotations in these languages, which the 
author intended to introduce. In my Copy of the book, a number 
of these have been filled up with a pen. char 


‘ him: af 


» * } 4 
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, Note B. p. se Lind i344. 16 hie 
The following are some of the passages from which the account 
of Major’s political sentiments, given in the text, has been drawn. 
Similar sentiments oceur in his History of Scotland; butas.it has 
been insinuated that he, in that work, merely copied Boece, and as 
his other writings are more rarely consulted, I shall quote from 
them. . S098 ee eee 
_ & Ad policiam regalem non requiritur quod rex sit supra omnes 

sui regni tam regulariter quam easualiter—sed sat est quod rex 
sit supra unumquamlibet, et supra totum regnum regulariter, et) 
regnum sit supra eum ¢asualiter et in aliquo’ eventu.”’ Again, 
“Similiter inregno: etin toto populo libero est'suprema fontalis 
potestas inabrogabilis; in rege vero potestas mysterialis [| minjsteri- 
alis ?] honesto ministerio, Et sic aliquo modo sunt duo potestates ; 
sed quia una ordinetur. propter aliam, potest voeari una:effectual;. 
iter, et, casu quo regnum rex in tyrannidem convertat et etiam in- 
corrigibilis, potest a populo deponi, tanquam a superiore potes- 
tate.” Expos. Matth. fol. 74.a, e. To the objection urged against 
this principle from the metaphorical designation of Head given 
toa king, he answers: “ Non est omnino simile inter caput verum 
et corpus verum, et inter caput mysticum et corpus mysticum, 
Caput verum est supra reliquam partem sui corporis, et tamen ne- 
§° regem esse majoris potestatis quam reliquam partem sui reg- 
ni,” &e, Ibid. fol. 62. b, “¢ Rex utilitatem republiex dissipans 
et evertens ineorrigibilis, est deponendus a communitate eui pre. 
gst.——Rex non habet robur et anctoritatem nisi a regne cui libere 
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oon % Thid. fol.69. ¢. Speaking of the excision ofa corrupt 
‘member from the human body in eeagifats of nee (as ofa 
tyrant. he says: ‘Cum licentia totius corporis veri tollitu hoe 
‘membrum; etiam facultate totius corporis mystici, tu, tamque 
‘minister comitatis, potes hune tyrannum oecidere, dum est licite 
‘condempnatus.” Tert. Sentent. fol. 139. ¢, d. alt, 
stihere lorie! tov RT oauli: 
devs TaD Bas atinons Note C..p. 17. 
ee atacal of be Pe aaliai or Z tte iis : 
~ Wehave no good Monasticon of Scotland ; and it is now impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact number of regular clergy, or even re- 
dif houses that were in thiscountry. The best and most par- 
ular account of the introduction of the different monastic or- 
“ders from England and the continent, is contained in the first vol- 
ume of Mr. Chalmers’s Caledonia. Dr. Jamieson, in his history 
of the ancient Culdees, Jately published, has traced, with much 
‘attention, the measures pursued for suppressing the ancient monks, 
to make way for the new orders which were immediately depen- 
dent upon Rome. In Spottiswood’s Account, published at the 
end of Keith’s Catalogue of Bishops, 170 religious houses are 
enumerated ; but his account is defective. Mr. Dalyell, upon the 
authority of a MS. has stated the number of the monks and nuns 
‘in this country as amounting only to 1114, about the period of the 
‘Reformation. Cursory remarks prefixed to Scottish poems of the 
‘46th century, vol, i. p. 38, 39. Edin. 1801. ‘Taking the number of 
monasteries, according to Spottiswood’s account, this would al- 
‘low only seven persons to each house on an average, a number 
‘ineredibly small. It will be still smaller if we suppose that there 
‘were 260 religious houses, as stated by the same author in another 
publication. Daiyell’s Fragments of Scottish History, p. 44, 28. 
“In the year 1542, there were 200 monks in Melrose alone. Ibid. 
The number in Dunfermline seems to have varied from 30 to 50. 
- Dalyell’s Tract on Monastic Antiquities, p. 13. Paisley, Elgin, 
and Arbroath, were not inferier to it in their endowments. 
In general it may be observed, that the passion for the monastie 
life appears not to have been on the increase even in the early 
‘part of the 46thcentury. But if we would form an estimate of the 
‘number of the monks, we must allow for a great diminution of 
them from 4538 to 1559. During that period, many of them, 
especiaily the younger ones, embraced the reformed opinions, 
and deserted the convents. Caid. MS. i. 97. 100, 164. When 
the monastery of the Greyfriars at Perth was destroyed in 1559, 
only eight monks belonged toit. Kuex, Histerie, p. 128: 
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pa 2 no sedce? . 
Note D. p.: alee fe tS ay * 


sot 
The corps-pr esent was a ‘forced benevolence, n¢ not due! . by any laws 


ér canon of the church, at least i im 1 Scotland. Tt. was demanded by 
the vicar, and seems to have been ¢ distinet from the ordinary ¢ dues 
exacted for the interment of the body, a and deliverance of the soul 
from purgatory. ‘The pene consisted of the best cow which 
belonged to the deceased, and the uppermost eloth, or covering of 
his bed or the uppermost of his body-elothes. Ate has been sug- 
gested that it was exacted on pretext of dues which, the person 
eke have failed to pay during his life- time. _Whatever might 
afterwards be made the pr etext, I think it most probable that The 
clergy borrowed the hint from the perquisites ¢ common in feudal 
times. The “ cors-present kow” answers to the « hereyeild horse,” 
which was paid to a landlord on the death of a tenant. T he-up- 
permost cloth seems to have been a perquisite _ belonging to per- 
sons occupying certain offices. When bishop Lesley was relieved 
from the Tower of London, a demand of this kind was made upon 
him: “ The gentleman-porter of the. a ower (says he) retained my 
satin gown as due to him, because it was my uppermost- cloth, 
when I entered in the Tower.” N egociations, apud Anderson’s. 
Collections, ii. 247. ‘in denikhatiens 
~The corps-present was not confined to Scotland. We find the 
English House of Commons complaining of it, Anno 1530, (Fox 
907.) It was exacted with great rigour in Scotland ; and if any 
viear, more humane than at rest, pate from the ‘ioent he 
gave an unpardonable offence to his brethren, (Lindsay of Pits- 
eottie’s Hist.p. 154. Edin. 4728, fol. Fox, 1153.) It was felt as 
avery galling oppression, and is often mentioned with audlgtce 
tien in the writings of Sir David Lindsay. PU ae | 
Schir, be cahok law, teli me, quharefor,orwhy?) 
_ ‘That ane viekar suld tak fra me thre ky. . pbs Ae Mle 
Ane for my father, and for my wyfe aneuther, 4 
perk And the third eow he tuke for Mald my mother. oe sats 


my FT 


_ .. Thay haifna law, exceptand consuetude, t pe 
‘ -Quhilk law, to thame, is sufficient and gude. mM) a 18.7) 
; , * * * * * * ‘e ‘ Cee Terre Bers 
‘And als the viear, as I trow, ah AF Dak 
fle will noeht faill to tak ane kow aah 


-.« And upmaist elaith, thocht babis thame ban a apd 
From ane purieselie husbandman; __ h 
Quhen that he lyis for til de. Pree 
Maving small bairnis twaor thre, sey ise 
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. And hes thre ky withoutin mo, | : 
"The viear must have ane of tho, ne a 
_ With the gray eloke that happis the bed 
»  Howbeit that he be purelye eled ; . : ; 
\ And gif the wyfe de on the morne, . 
-\ "Phoeht all the babis suld be forlone, 
' "The uther kow he cleikis away, 
' - With hir pure cote of roplock gray 3 
And gif, within twa days or thre, 
- "The eldest ehyld hapnis to de, 
'. Of the thrid kow he will be sure. 
wed Quhen he his all then under his cure, 
» And father and mother baith ar deid 
Beg mon the babis, without remeid. 
ae hee? § Chalmers’s Lindsay, il. y, 8. iii. 105. 

“When the alarming progress of the new opinions Chrcaloned th 
everthrow of the whole establishment, the clergy professed them- 
selyes willing to remit, or at least moderate, this shameful trib- 
ate. I need searcely add, that it was abolished, along with Sim- 

r grievances, at the establishment of the Reformation. “The 
uppermost claiih, eorps-present, clerk-maile, the pasche-offering, 
teind-aile, and all handlings upaland, ean neither be required nor 
received of good conscience.” First Book of Dicipline, p. 48. 
Printed Anuo 1621. Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 563. - 


he 3 . Note E. p. 27. 3 
: 
GE fictere indebted to the industrious English martyrologist for 
the greater part of the faets respecting our countrymen who suf- 

for the reformed doctrines. John Davidson, minister of 
Prostonpans, composed, in Latin, an account of the Seottish mar- 
tyrs,. which, if it had been preserved, would have furni shed us 
with more fullinformation respecting them. Calderw ood, howe- 
rer, had theuse of it when he compiled his history. A late au- 
thor has said, that “ most of those martyred seem to have been 
weak illiterate men; nay they appear even to have been deficient 
in intellect.” Cursory Remarks, prefixed to Scottish Poems of 
46th century, i. 24. I must take itjfor granted, that this author had 
not in his eye Patrick Hamilton, whose vigorous understanding 
discovered truth in the midst of darkness worse than Cimmerian, 
who obtained the praises of Luther, Melancthon, and Lambert of 
Avignon, and of whom Pinkerton has said that he received *¢ the 
eternal fame of being the proto-martyr of the freedom of the hu- 
man mind.” Nor George Wishart, whose learning, fortitude, 
and mild henevolence, have been celebrated by writers. of every 


, 
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deseription. But even as to ‘those who suffered £ ne Hamilion 


to Wishart, I think there i is city a was not al above the 
ordinar y class, as to | ran and talen ts. 

Henry Forrest, who suffered lat St. Andrews ‘in’ 1530, f for posses- 
sing a copy of the New Testament, ‘and affirming ‘that Patrick 
Hamilton was a true martyr, ha been, t hougl La young gu a Rit) 
vested with the orders of Bennet and C Colet. Fox, | 895 
19. Spottis. 65. David Straiton was a gentlem an, being oe 
ther | to the laird of Lauriston. ‘He was instructed i in the p see Z 
principles by John Erskine of Dun, who had newly arrived m 
his travels. In 1534 he was committed to the flames ‘at Greenside, 
in the neighbourhood. of Edinburgh. | His fellow-sufferer, Nor- 
man Gourley, was in seeular ah oe and ‘a man of reasonabell 
er ruditioun.” He had been abroad, and had married upon his re re~ 
urn, which was the chief offence for which he suffered. «Fo 
furs Pitscottie) they would thole no preist to marry j, but t the 
would punish, and burn him to the dead ; but if he fhad used then 
ten thousand whores, he had not been burnt, “ History, p 15 
4152. Fox, 896. Knox, 24, 22. Spottiswood, 66. dn 1538, , two 
young, men of the most interesting characters: suffered, ni 
greatest heroism, at Glasgow. The one was Jerom Russel a cor- 
dele friar, “a young man of a meek nature, quick spi rit, an 
of good letteris ;” the other was a young gentleman of t 1e na 
of Kennedy, ane eighteen years of age, and ‘< of excellent in ngyne 
for Scottische poetry.” Knox, 22. Spottis. 67. Keith, a 
ring the’same year five persons were burned on the castle-hill of 
phd a zh: Robert Forrester was a gentleman; 3 Sir Dunean 
Simpson* was a secular priest, Beveridge and Kyllor were fria rs. 
‘The last of these had, (aceording to the custom of the times) ¢ - 
posed, a tragedy on the crucifixion of Christ, in which he iat. 
ed, in a very lively manner, the conduct of the aids pia 
‘under that of the Jewish priests. Ut supra. 

The other person who suffered at the same time. was Thomas 
Forrest, commonly called the Vicar of Dollar. I shall add: some 
particulars respecting, this excellent man, which are not, to be 
found in the common histories. He was of the house of Forret, 
or Forrest, in Fife, and his father had been master-stabler_ to 
James iV. After acquiring the rudiments of grammar in Seot- 
Jand he was sent abroad by the kindness of a rich lady, and pros- 
ecuted his education at Cologne. Returning to his native coun- 
try, he was admitted a canon regular in the monastery of St. 
Colm’ s Inch. it happened that a dispute arose between the _ab- 
bot and the eanons, respecting the allowance due to them, and 


* Sir was a title given to priests. Spottis. 95- 
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the latter got the book of celia te examine a their rights. 
The abbot, with the view of indueing them to part with this, 
gave t ema volume of Augustine’s lek: which was in the mon- 
eae *O happy and. blessed was that hook to me (did For- 
roid rften say. afterwards) by which I eame to the knowledge of 
e truth | i ane He then applied himself to the reading of the Serip- 
tures. ‘he epistle tothe Romans attracted his par idalh atten- 
tion. e converted a number of the young eanons ; “but the old 
bottles (he used t to say.) would not receive the new wine.” The 
abbot frequently. advised him to keep his mind to himself, else he 
would ineur punishment. “I thank you, my lord, (was his an- 
swer,) ye are afriend to my body. but not to my soul.” He was 
err admitted to the viearage of Dollar, in which situa- 
onher rendered himself obnoxious to his brethren, by his diligence 
in instructing his parish, and his benevolence in freeing them 
from oppressive exactions. When the agents of the pope came 
into his bounds to sell indulgences, he said, “ Parishioners, I am 
nd to speak the truth to you. This is but to deceive you. 
1ere is no pardou for our sins that ean come to us, either from 
eats or any other, but only by the blood of Christ.” He compos- 
a short catechism. It was his custom to rise at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, and study till mid-day. He committed three chap- 
ters 0 of the | ible to memory every day, and made his servant hear 
him repeat. them at night. He was often summoned before the 
bishops of Dunkeld and St. Andrews. ‘These facts were commu- 
nicated by his servant, Andrew Kirkie inaletter to John David- 
on wh 0 inserted them in his account of Scottish martyrs. Cald. 
ae a3 99. 100, 151. 
ermine account of his examination before the hishop of 
unk eld may be seen in Fox, 1153; and an interesting aceount 
his tri ial, i in 1 Pitseottie, 150—152. But both these authors are 
fae as ue the time of his martyrdom, the latter placing it in 
and the former in 1540, instead of 1538. Fox says, that 
cas four me n of Stirling suffered death at the same time, he- 
cause Ma Seb present at the marriage of “the vicar of Twy- 
bodye, (Tullybody) near Stirling, and did eat flesh in lent, at the 
said bridal, ol ” Pe 1154. 


< . 
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coong baa thet Note F. p. 27 


Ishall, in this note, mention a few facts respecting those eminent 
men who were ‘obliged to forsake their native country, at this pe- 

riod, in ‘consequence of having expressed their friendship to the 
Horinition, “°? 


*i 3 =” 


Gawin Logie, who, in his important station of rector of St Led 
nard’s College, was so useful in spreading the reformed doctrine, — 
drew upon himself the jealousy of the clergy. More decided im 
his sentiments, and more avowed in his censure of the prevailing 
abuses, than the sub-prior of the abbey, (who seems to have main-~ 
tained his situation until the establishment of the reformation,) 
Logie found it necessary to consult his safety by leaving the coun- 
try in 1533, Cald. MS. i.$2. I have not seen any notice taken of — 
him after this, Robert Logie, a kinsman of his, was a canon regular * 
of Cambuskenneth, and employed in instructing the noviciates. — 
Having embraced the reformed sentiments, he, in 1538, fled into 
England, and became a preacher there. Thomas Cocklaw, parish 
priest of Tullybody, seems to have accompanied him, and seat! 
employed in the same manner. Ibid. p97. 

Alexander Seatoun was confessor to James V. The cause of his 
flight from Scotland, his letter to the king, and his retiring to ~ 
England, are recorded in our common histories. Fox, (p. 100) — 
informs us that he was aceused of heresy before Gardiner, bishop - 
of Winchester, in 1241, and induced to reeant certain articles | 
which he had preached. Spottiswood (p. 65.) speaks of ‘ the 
treatises he left behind him,” and among others “ his examina- 
tion by Gardiner and Bonner,’’ from which it appears that “he 
never denied any point which formerly he taught.” Fox had not. 
seen this. We learn from auother quarter that after his trial, he - 
continued to preach the truths of which he had been accused. 
Bale mentions “ Processum suz examinationis;”’ among his works, 
and says, that he died in the family of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, who retained him as his chaplain. He places Bagge iat 
in 1542. Balei Seript. Brytan. post. pars, p. 2240. > 

Alexander Aless was a canon of the metropolitan chureh of St.,, 
Andrews. His conversion to the protestant faith was very singu- 
lar. Being a young man of quick parts, well acquainted with — 
scholastic theology, and having studied the Lutheran controversy, _ 
he undertook to reclaim Patriek Hamilton from heresy, and held 
several conferences with him for this purpose. But instead of this. 
he was himself staggered by the reasoning of that gentleman, His 
doubts were greatly strengthened by the constaney with which he. 
saw Hamilton adhere to his sentiments to the last, amidst the scorn, | 
rage, and eruelty of his enemies. Alesii Prafat. Comment in. 
Joannem. Jacobi Thomasii Oratiode Alex. Alesio. Lipsiz, 1683, 
apud Bayle, Dictionnaire, Art. les. A short time after, he de- 
livered a Latin oration before an ecclesiastical synod, in which he 
ensured the vices of the clergy, and exhorted them to diligence. 
anda godly life. This bringing him under suspicion, he was. 
thrown into prison, from which, after remaining a year, he made 
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his escape, and getting into a vessel which lay ou the cor<t, eluded 
his persecutors. This was in 1542. Cald. MS. i. 76.. He went 
to Germany ; and in 1535 came over to England, recommended by 
Melanchton to arehbishop Cranmer. Being present in the En- 
glish convocation, he, at the desire of lord Cromwell, engaged, 
without preparation, in a dispute with the popish bishops on the 
sacraments. Henry VIII. used to eall him his Scholar. Arch- 
bishop Parker calls him, virwm in theologia perductum. In 1540 
he returned to Germany, and was made professor of Divinity at 
Leipsic. He assisted at a publie conference between the Roman 


Catholies and Protestants; wrote many books which were much 


esteemed ; and was alive in 1557. Strype’s Cranmer, p. 402, 403, 
Bayle, Dict. ut supra. Bishop Bale was personally acquainted 
svith him, and has enumerated his works, p. 176. sh 


John Fife also fied from St. Andrews, accompanied Aless to 


Germany, and shared in his honours at Leipsic. He returned to 
Scotland, aeted as a minister, and died at St. Leonards, soon af- 
ter the Reformation. Cald. MS. i. 78. Knox, 20. Strype’s Cran- 
mer, 403. 

John M Bee, known on the continent by the name of Dr. Mac- 
cabeeus, fled to England, where he was entertained by Bishop 
Shaxton. He afterwards retired to Denmark, and was of greaf 
use to Christian III. in the settlement of the reformed religion in 
his dominions. He was made a prefessor in the university of Co- 
penhagen. Gerdesii Historia Evang. Renovat. ili. 447425. 
The Danish monarch held him in great esteem, and, at his re- 
quest, wrote to queen Mary of England, in behalf of his brother- 
in-law Miles Coverdale, bishop of Exeter, the venerable transla- 
tor of the Bible, who was released from prison through his impor- 
tunity. Bale, ut supra, p. 226. Fox, 1390. Maccabzus was one 
of the translators of the Danish Bible, first printed at Copenhagen 
in 1550. Mattaire, apud Chalmers’s Lindsay, i. 82. An edition 
of Lindsay’s “: Monarchie” bears on the title-page that it was 
“‘imprintit at the command and expensis off Dr. Machabzus, in 
Capmanhouin.” But the editor of Lyndsay insists that this is 
“a deceptious title-page.” Ibid. 80, 84. Maceabzeus was alive, 
and in the university of Copenhagen, anno 1557. Albert Thura, 
Histor. Literar. Danorum, p. 333. This writer (p. 274.) men- 
tions “ Annot. in Matthzum” as written by him, but does not say 
whether it was a MS. or printed book. Bale mentions another 
work of his, p. 226. 

Macdowal repaired to Holland, and was so esteemed that he 
-was raised, though a stranger, to the chief magistracy in one of 
its boroughs. Knox, 20. 

John Macbray, or Macbrair, a gentleman of Galloway, fled to 
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‘England about 1538, and at the death of Edward V VI. retired to 
Frankfort, where he p pr eached to the : English e con, sregation. Trou: 
bles of Franckford, p. 18, 20, 25. 8 ottiswood, 97 He returned, 
to England upon the aceession of ‘Elizabeth, and became a preaek - 
er in that country. “He is called « an eminent exile.” Strype’s 
Annals, i. i. 130. Grindal. P- 26. On the 13th November 1568, he 
was inducted to the vicarage of St. Nicholas, in Neweastle, and 
was buried there in November 1584. ‘Dr. Jackson complains t that 
“ Mackbray, Knox, and Udale had sown their tares in. New- 
castle.” Heylin speaks in the same strain. Brand’s Hist. of 
Neweastle -p. 303. Bale, (p. 229,) says that Mackbray “ wrote. 
elegantly i in Latin.” Spottiswood 1 mentions some = his works. 
Ut: ‘supra. 

S Of the eelehrated Buchanan 1 shall say nothing here. “His 
memoirs have been lately written by Dr. Irving. James Harrison 
was a native of ‘the south of Seotland, and liberally educatedy 
says Bale. He seems to have gone to England at a period some- 
what later than the others par in this note. He wrote a 
treatise De regnorum unione, in which he warmly reeommended to 
his countrymen ‘the advantages of an union with England. It was 
dedicated to the Duke of Somerset, in 1547. Bale (p. 225.) gives 
the first words of it, and calls it “elegans ac mellitum opus.” 
Robert Richardson was a canon of weit monastery of Cambusk- 
enneth, and fled to England in 1538. Cald. MS.i.97. Isup- 
pose this to be the same person who is called “ Sir Robert Rich- 
ardson, priest,” i in Sadler’s Letters. He was sent into Scotland, 
in 1543, by Henry VIII. with a recommendation fo the regent Ar- 
van, who employed him in preaching through the indaton. along. 
with Guillaume and Rough. When the regent apostatized from 

the reformed eause, he withdr ew his protection fr om Richardsen,. 
who was obliged to flee a second time into En gland, to -eseape the . 
eardinal’s persecution, Sadler’s State Papers i i, 240, pars 344. | 

hard 

Note G. p- 28. ‘ 
Poetry has’ waite for persons of all descriptions ; ; and i in Te-. 
turn for the pleasure afforded them, mankind have in all ages 
been disposed to allow to poets agreater liberty than to other wri- , 
ters. But it must be confessed, that there is something very sin- 
gular and unaccountable i in the liberties which they were permit- , 
ted to take, during the reign of popery, in exposing the corrup-. 
tions of the chureh. The same persons, ‘who, at the call. of the 
pope and clergy, were prepared to undertake erusades for the ex: 


tirpation of heresy, entertained and listened to poets who inveigh- 
ed against the abuses of the court of Rome, and lampooned. the. 
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séligi ous orders. ~ One day they assisted at an auto da fe, in which 
reties were burned in honour of the Catholic church; next day 
cr were present at the acting of a play, i in which the. ministers 
that, ehureh. were held t up to ificls ch In the height of power, 
and s security of indolence, the clergy had despised and ov erlook- 
ed these attacks; it was only from experience that they _ learned, 


their hurtful effeets; and before they made the discovery, the 
practice had become so common that it could no longer be Te- 


strained. _ 

“Those who have investigated the causes of the Reformation 

from popery, have aseribed no small share of influence to the wri- 

sof poets. Boecacio, and other poets and satirists of Italy 

by deseanting upon the ambition, luxury, and scandalous man- 
ners of the clergy, contributed greatly to lessen the veneration in 
which they had been long held, and to produce, in the minds of 
mena conviction of the nebdantty ofa reformation. The writin gs 
of Chaucer, but especially of Langland, had the same effect i in. 
England. When the religious struggle had actually commence 
bi besame hot, a diversion, by no means inconsiderable, — was 
made in favour of the reformers by the satirists and poets of the 
age A pantomime, intended to degrade the court of Rome and. 
the elergy, was acted before Charles SV. at the Augustan assembly. 
Lud. Fabricius de ludis scenicis, p. 231. Gerdesii Historia Evan- 
gel. Renovat. tom. ii. Docum. No.7. p- 48. Th 1524, a tragedy 
was acted at Paris, in the presence of Francis I. in which the 
pope and cardinals were ridiculed, and the suceess of Luther j rep- 
resented, by kindling a fire whieh all their efforts could not ex- 
tinguish. Jacob. Birwined, de Vita Ulrici Hutteni. Pars ii. 293? 
pars iii.fp. 296. apud Gerdes. ut supra. As late as 1564, the pope’s s 
ambassador complained to the queen mother of France, that the 
young king, Charles TX. had assisted at a shew, in which he had 
countasteieed a friar. Letters of the Cardinal de St. Croix, pre- 
fixed to Aymons, Synodes Nationaux de France, tom. i. p. 7—114. 
Similar exhibitions took place in Holland. Brand’s Hist. of the 
Reformation, i i. 127, 128. Lond. 4720. Andin England. Bur- 
net’s Hist. of the Reform. i. 318. 

In Scotland, the s same weapons were employed i in attacking the. 
chureh. The first protestant books circulated in Scotland came 
ehiefly | from England. Mr. Chalmers has mentioned “ the very 
first reforming tresitise which was, probably, written in Scotland. Ne 
compiled by “ Johne Gau,” and printed at Malmoe in Sweden, 
anno 533. We would have bee still more obliged to the Iearn- 
" author, if he had given us some idea of its contents, instead of 

ismi ing it it Asis! the fo “ Had all heen like this! ” which, 
cise meant to apply to ‘the elegance of the printing, or the 
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orthodoxy of the seritiments, it is difficult to gay. Caledonia, ile 
616. Calderwood seems to say that] books against popery began to- 
be printed in this country in 1543. MS. ad h. ann. But previous 
to that period the reformed sentiments were diffused by metrical: 
and dramatic writings. The satire ‘of Buchanan against the 
Franciscan friars was elegant and pungent, but, being written im 
Latin, it could. be felt only by the learned. The same may be: 
said as to ‘his Baptistes. Kennedy and Kyllor, both martyrs, had 
arich vein for Scottish poetry. Kyllor’s scripture-drama (seep. 
408) was exhibited before James V. at Stirling, about the year 
1.535 ; and the most simple perceived the resemblance between the 
Jew re priests and the Scottish clergy, i in opposing the truth, and 
perseeuting its friends. Knox, 22: Soomafter, Alexander, Lord 
Kilmaurs wrote his Epistle from the hermit of Lareit to the grey- 
friars. Ibid. 24, 25. James Stewart, son of lord Methven, com- 
posed poems and ballads in a similar strain, after the death of the 
viear of Dollar ; ; and Mr. Robert Alexander, advocate, published 
the earl of Erroll’s Testament, in Seots’ metre, which was printed 
at Edinburgh, Cald. MS. i. 103. But the poet who had the 
greatest influence in promoting. the reformation was Sir David 
Lindsay. His “Satyre on the three Estates” and his “Mo- 
narchie” had this for their principal objeet.. The former was. 
acted at Cupar i in Fife, in the year 1535; at Linlithgow. before 
the king and queen, the court, and country, in 1540; and at Edin- 
burgh, Beene the queen regent, a great part of the nobility, and an 
exceeding great number of people, in 1554. Chalmers’s Lindsay, 
1,60, 64. Row says, that it was also acted “in the amphitheatre 
of St. Johnstoun.” MS.p.3. It exposed the avarice, luxury, and 
profiigacy of the religious orders; the temporal power. and opu- 
ence of the bishops, with their total neglect of ‘preaching 5. the 
prohibition of the reading of the scriptures in the vulgar tongue;. 
the extolling of pardons, relies, &e. In his « Monarehies,” com-. 
posed by hin at a subsequent period, he traced the rise and pro- 
gress of the | papacy, and has discovered a knowledge of history, and 
of the causes that produced the corruption of Christianity, which 
would not. disgrace any modern author. .The poems of Lind- 
Say, ‘were ae, by “every man, woman, and child.” - Row,. in 
his Historie of the Kirk, has preserved a striking instance of their 
influence, i in alienating the scholars of Andrew Simson at Perth 
from the established religion, which led to the conversion of the 
master to the reformed faith.. I shall not insert it here, as it has. 
been lately published in the Edin. Christian Instructor; vol.i. p. 
289. James Wedderburn, sonof a merchant in Dundee, converted: 
iho history ef the beheading of John the Baptist into a: dramatic 
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Forms; and also the history of tyrant Dionysius, which were acted 
at Dundee. In both Se ttl attacked. Cald. MS. 
ad.ann, 4540. Dalyell’s Cursory Remarks, p. 34. _ ; 
_ Inevery protestant country, a metrical version of the psalms, 
in the varnacular language, appeared at a very early period, The 
Freneh version begun by Clement Marot, and completed by Beza, 
eontributed mueh to the spread of the Reformation in ‘France. 
‘The Psalms were sung by Francis I. and Henry IL. and by their 
eourtiers : even Catholics flocked for atime to the assemblies of 
the Protestants te listen to their psalmody. Bayle, Dictionnaire, 
vart. Marot, Notes N, 0, P. Ata later period, Cardinal Chas- 
‘tillon proposed to the papal ambassador, as the best method for 
‘checking the progress of heresy, that his holiness should author- 
ize some good and godly songs to he sung by,the French, “ eantar 
-aleune cose im lingua Francese, le quali pero fossero parole buono 
-et sante, et prima approvat de sua Beatitudine.” Lettres de St. 
Croix, chez Aymons, ut supra, tom. i. 7,9, 44. It has been said, 
_ that there was a Scots version of the Psalms.at a very early period, 
Dalyell’s Cursory Remarks, p. 35. It is more eertain, that before 
_ the year 1546, a number of the Psalms were translated in metre ; 
for George Wishart sung one of them (the 31st) in the heuse of 
» Ormiston, on the night in whieh he was apprehended. Knox, His- 
» torie, p.49. The two lines quoted by Knox answer to the begin- 
“ning of the seeond stanza of the 51st Psalm, inserted in Scottish 
. poems of the 16th century, p. 144. They were commonly sung ir 
_the assemblies of the protestants, anno. 1556. Knox, 96. John 
_and Robert Wedderburn, brothers to the poet mentioned above, ap- 
pear to haye been the principal translators of them. Cald. MS. 
a 408,109. The version was not completed ; and at the estah- 
hishment of the Reformation, it was supplanted in the churches, 
_ by the more exact and improved version which was published af 
_ Genevaini559 4 oak 
_ But the most, singular measure adopted for circulating the re- 
_ formed opinions in.Scotland was the composition of ‘“ Gude and 
_ godly ballates, changed out of prephaine sanges, for avoyding of 
» sinne and harlotrie,” The two persons last named seem also to 
» have been the chief authors of this composition. Cald. ut supra. 
_ Row’s Hist. of the Kirk, p. 4... The title sufficiently indicates their 
- mature anddesign. . The air, the measure, the initial line, or the 
_ chorus of the ballads most commonly sung by the people at that 
'. time, weretransferred to hymns of devotion. Unnatural, indelicate, 
_ and-gross as this association must appear to us, these spiritual 
-songs edified multitudes. at that time. We must not think that 
this originated in aay peenliar depravation ef taste inour reform- 
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ing countrymen. Spiritual songs constructed upon the same prit- 
ciple obtained inItaly. Roseoe’s Lorenzo de Medici, i. 309. ato 
At the beginning of the Reformation in Holland the very same 
practice was adopted as in Seotland: — «The protestants first sung 
in their families, and private assemblies, the psalms of the noble 
lord of Nievelte, which he published in 1540, ut homines ab 
amatoriis, haud rare obscoenis, aliisque vanis canticis, quibus’ 
omnia in urbibus et vicis personabant, avocaret. Sed quia modula- 
tiones vanarum cantionum (alias enim homines non tenebant) ad 
hibue rat, &e.” Gisberti Voetii Politica Heclesiastica, tom. i, p-- 
_ 934. Amstzlod. 1663. 4to. Florimond de Remond objected to the 
psalms of Marot, that the airs of some. of them were borrowed 
from vulgar ballads. A Roman Catholic version of the Psalms: 
in Flemish verse, printed at Anvers, by Simon Cock, an. 1540, 
has the first line of a ballad printed at the head of every psalm. 
Bayle, Dict. art. Marot. Note N. The spiritual songs of Colle~ 
tet which were printed at Paris, with the royal licence, were form- 
ed upon the model of such ballads as this, Il faut chanter une. his- 


toire de la femme d’un manant, &e. Jurien, Apologie pour les Re- 
formateurs, &e. tom. 1. 429. 4to, ae Bee eS ; 
Note H. p. 3s. . BS 


“Mi. Hume has, not very philosophically, inferred the sayage-. 
ness of Knox’s temper from the evident satisfaction with which he. 
wrote of Cardinal Beatoun’s assassination; and in this judgment. 
he has been followed by many. If to express satisfaction at the 
eutting off of one who was regarded as a public enemy be viewed © 
as an infallible mark of eruelty, we must pronounce the verdict 
upon many who were never before suspected of such a disposition, , 
The manner in which the Christian fathers expressed themselves 
respecting the death of the perseeutors of the church, is not un- 
known. See Julian the apostate, chap. vii, viii. apud Works of 
the Rev. Samuel Johnson, p. 22—24. Bayle, Critique Generale 
de Vhistoire du Calvinisme, p. 295. Even the mild and philoso- 
“phieal Erasmus could not refrain from declaring his joy at the 
violent death of two of the most learned and eminent reformers. 
“‘ Bene habet (says he) quod duo Coriphzi perierunt, Zuinglias in 
acie, Oecolampadius paulo post febri et apostemate. Quod si illis ; 
favissit Evowaws, actum est de nobis.” Epist. 4205, apud Jortin’s’ « 
Life of Erasmus, ii. 28. Mr. Walter Seot in his Cadyow Castle » 
(See Lyrie Pieces) has lately employed all his poetic powers to 
invest Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh with the character of a hero, 
in assassinating the regent Murray, a person who is no moré to he; 
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compared te cardinal Beatoun than “Hyperion to a Satyr.” 1 
know “the apology that will be made for ae ee ae I 
think he might have found, in this, and in many other instances, a 
subject i finitely more worthy of his muse;) but what shall we 
say of the historian, who narrates the action of Bothwellhaugh 
approvingly, celebrates the “ happy pencil” of the poet in deserib- 
ing it, and insults over the fall of Murray, by quoting a sareastic 
line from the poem, in the very act of relating his death! Chal- 
mers’s Caledonia, ii. 571. Yet thissame writer is highly displeas- 
ed that Sir David Lindsay, in his Tragedy of Beaton, has “no 
burst of indignation” at the eardinal’s murder ; and twice over in 

e same work has related, with indignation, that on the margin 

f one edition of Knox’s history, the part which James Melvin 
acted in that seene is called a “ godly fact.” Chalmers’s Works 
of Lyndsay, vol. i. 34, 35. ii. 231. I mention these things to 
shew the need which certain writers have to look at home, and to 
judge of characters and actions witha little more impartiality, or 
at least consistency. 

“Tt is very horrid (says Mr Hume), but at the same time some 
what amusing to consider the joy, alaerity, and pleasure which that 
historian [Knox ] discovers in his narrative of this assassination.” 
History of England, vol. vi.chap. iv. The historian makes a 
partial apology for Knox by the deseription which he gives of his 
own feelings ; while he allows that what, in the main, excites hor- 
ror, may produce some amusement. It is well known that there 
are writers who can treat the most sacred subjeets with a levity 
bordering upon profanity. Must we at once pronounce them pro- 
m4 and is nothing to be set down to the score of natural tem- 
per inelining them to wit and humour? The reformer rejoiced at 
the death of Beatoun. And even those who could not approve of 
the aet of the conspirators, were happy that he was taken away. 

» 9) As for the Cardinal we grant, 
© - He was aman we weell might want, 
/ And we'll forget him sone : 
And yet I think the sooth to say, 
_ Althengh the lown was weell away, 
- The deed was foully done.” : 
The pleasantry which Knox has mingled with his narrative of his 
death and burial is unseasonable, and unbecoming. Butit is tobe 
imputed not, to any pleasure which he took in deseribing a 
bloody seene, but to the strong prepensity which he had to indulge 
his vein of humour. Those who have read his history with atten- 
tion must have perecived that he is not able to check this, even 
on very serious occasions. I shall at present refer to oue instance 
only. None will doubt that his mind was deeply affected in re- 
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Jating the trial and exeeution of re much esteemed friend and i iR- 
structor, George Wishart. — ‘Yet er in the midst of his narrati ah 
of this, he could not abstain from inserting the truly Fadidvoil : 
scription of a quarrel which arose on the oasis n between 
archbishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow ; for whieh | he a pola- 
gizes thus : “ Gif we interlace merrines with ernest matters, par- 
done us, gude reidare; for the fact is sa notable, that it dese: vi 
Jang memorie.” See Historie, p. 51. 


tte 


ce 
_ Note 1 p- 54. in 
; GFT AR eh 
Ishall transeribe his account of the exercise of his mind, da- 
ving his confinement in the galleys, from the MS. copy ‘of the | 
Treatise on Prayer i in my possession, preserving the original ¢ ‘or- 
thography, which is altered in the printed edition. Those who rN 
have access to the latter can compare the two together. = 
“I mene not (says he) that any man, in extreamitie of trubill, 
ean be without a present dolour, and without — a greater feir of 
trubill to follow. ‘Trubill and feir are the verie spurris to prayer. 
For when man, compassit about with vehement ealamiteis, and 
vexit with continewall solicitude, having by help of man no hope 
of deliverance, with soir oppressit and punissit hart, feiring also. 
greater punisment to follow, from the deip pit of tribulation, doit th 
call to God for comfort and support, such prayer ascendeth into 
Godis presence, and returneth not in vane.” Having illustrated _ 
this from the exercise of David, as described in the 7th psalm, 
he proceeds. “ This is not written for David onlie, but for all 
suche as sall suffer tribulatioun to the end of the world. For, I, 
the wryter hereof, (lat this be said to the laude and prais o God 
allone) in angusche of mynd, and vehement tribulatioun and af- 
flictioun, called to the Lord, when not onlie the ungodlie, but evin 
my faithfull brether, ye and my awn self (that is, all natural un- 
derstanding) judgeit my cause to be irremeadable ; and yit in my 
greatest calamitie, and when my panis wer most eruell, wold his 
eternall wisdome that my suld wryt far contrarie to the judge- 
ment of carnall reasone, whilk his mercie hath pruved trew. 
Blessit be his halie name.* And therefore dar I be bold, in the 
veritie of Godis word, to promeis that, notwithstanding the vehe- 
mencie of trubill, the leng continewance thairof, the desperatioun 
of all men, the Pictaines. danger and angusche of oure awn har- 
tis, yit, yf we call constantlie to God, that, beyound expectatioun 
of all men, he sall deliver, p.52—54, After shewing that pray- 
ers for temporal deliverance ought always to be offered uP with 


* The words in Italics are not in the printed copies: 
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mmission to the divi will, that God often delays the deliver. 
ce of ‘desis a le he mitigates the distress of the spirit, and 

imes permitteth his saints “to drink, before the maturity of 

he b ter cupe o corporal, death, that thairby thay may re- 

ont eene, and eure from all infirmitie,”” he adds: “ Albeit 
we sie thai oi no ap) eirand help to ourselves, nor yit to otheris. 
afflictit, | lat ws not ceis to call (thinking our prayeris to be vane,) 
for whatsoever cum of our bodies, God sall gif unspeikabill com- 
fort to the spreit, and sail turne all to our comodeties beyound 
our awn expectation. The caus that I am so lang and tedious in 
pe gins Thi I knaw how hard the battell is between the 
sprei flesh, under the heavie eros of afflictioun, whair no 
ens ence, but present death dois appeir. Iknaw the gradge- 
ing and murmuring complaints of the flesche ; I knaw the anger, 
wrath, and indignatioun, whilk it consayeth aganis God, edlling 
pe his promissis in dout, and being readie everie hour utterlie to 
‘from God : aganis whilk restis onlie faith provoking us to call 
crneisle, and | pray for assistance of Godis spreit, whairin if we 
wa tinew, our maist desperat ealamiteis sall hie turne to gladnes, 
‘to a prosperous end. * To thee, O Lord, alone be prais; for 

ex erience I wryt this, and speak.” MS. Letters, p. 52— 
sat 65, 66. 

The edition was printed most probably i in England (Rome is in 
the title-page age) during the persecution, from a MS. sent by Knox 
from Diep e, and is so incorreet that it is often impossible to make 
sense 51578 The following are specimens. “ Diffysed,”, fol. 2. 
il,” MS. “A pure word of God,” fol. 2. a puritie al- 
lo ‘y *God,” MS. « Consent,” fol. 3. « eonceat,” MS. <«“ May 
pet r Jesus Christ, except I, i in these wordes make ‘intercession, 
ners? ol. 44. “ May any other (Jesus Christ except) in 

these 1 ordis s mak intercession for sinneris / 2? MS. the transcriber 
having ‘mistaken the concluding mark of parenthesis for the pro - 
noun I. éCntkese sé ye,” fol. 16. “ eareleslie slepeth,” MS. In 
quoting Isa. Ixiv. 5. “the! printed edition has employed a word 
whieh I have not seen in any old version of the Bible. “Thou 
art crabbid, O Lord, because we have sinned,” fol. 4. and again 
inverse 9. “ Be not crabbid, O Lord, remember not our iniqui- 
ties ‘forever. 7” Tn the MS. it is angrie, in both instances. In fol. 
xvi. is a reater variation. “ For with suchas do aleage that 
God may not ehaunge his sentence, and our prayers th érefore to he 
Bag ean e no 0 wyse agree. Instead of this the MS. has, “ whilk 






i 






* The P. C. instead of “ end” have “ fyne,” a word sometimes used in the 
MS. Letters. 
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thing if we do dnfeanédliey he will fevoke his wrath, and in the 
middis of his furie think ‘upon meréie.”—There are’similar-va- 
riations between the MS. and the’ printed copies of most of his 
other tracts. They shew that the’ MS. which I possess has not 
been transcribed from’ “ copies, according Te ee 

time 
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" Th fanny the writings ‘of the first reformers; there are ‘two 
things w which ihust’strike our minds. The first’is the exaet con- 
formity between the doctrine maintained by them rest necting the 
justification of simers, and that of the apostles. ‘The se endivdie 
surpl rising harmony which subsisted among the reformers as ‘to 
this doctrine. On some questions respecting the sa¢raments, and 
the external government and worship of the chareh, they differed 
but upon the partialé of free justification, Luther and ‘Zuinglits, 
Melanethon and Calvin, Cranmer and Knox, spoke the very same 
Tanguage: “This was ‘not owing to their having read each others 
writings, but because they copied from the same divine otiginal. 
The clearness with which they ‘understood and explained this 
gre reat truth i is also’ very observable. More learned and’ able de- 
fenees of it have since ‘appeared ; bat F question if ever it has been 
stated i in more scriptural, unequivocal, decided language, than it 
wasi in the ‘writings o of the early reformers. Some par are 
sors, by giving way to speculations, gradually lost sight of this 
distinguishing badge o of the reformation, and landed at last iw Ar- 
ninianism, whieh i is nothing else but the popish doctrine in’a- 
testant dress. nox ox has informed ‘us, ta es devia tte 
ing for the press the Treatise written’ by Sir Henty Bathiaiy 
to give, along with the author, his “eonfession of the re 
justification therein contained.” ‘I cannot, therefore, lay’ before 
the reader a more correct view of his sentiments ipon this funda- 
mental article of faith, than by quoting from a book whieh was re- 
_vised and : ap] proved by hin. *.e8? tise Bp ahadaber asap gmap as 
"Having given the philosophical definition of justice or right- 
eousness, and e explained whati is meant by eivil and ceremonial jus- 
tice, the author proceeds a s follows. “The justice of the Taw 
morall or Moses’s law, whieh 3 is the law of God, exceedeth and is 
far above the other two justices. It is the perfite obedience re- 
quired of man, according to all the works’ and deeds of the same, 
Not only in externall and outward deed, but also with the inward 
affections and motions of the hart, conforme to the ‘eommande- 
ment ofthe same (saying,) Thou shalt love thy Lord God with all 
try hart, with all thy mind, with all thy power. and strength, and 
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thy neighbour as thy selfe. This is no other thing but the law of 
nature, prented in the hart of man, in the beginning; nowe made 
patent by the mouth of God to man, to utter his sin, and make his. 
corrupted nature more patent to himselfe. And so is the lawe of 
ature law of Moyses joyned together in a knot; which 
is a doctrine, teaching all men a perfite rule, to know what he 
should do, and what he should leave undone, both to God and 
his neighbour. The justice of the lawe, is to fulfill the law; that 
is, to doo the perfite workes of the law as they are required, 
from the bottome of the hart, and as they are declared and 
expounded by Christ; and whosoever transgresseth the same, 
shall never be pronounced just of the law, But there was never 
man that fulfilled this lawe to the uttermost perfection thereof 
(exeept onely Jesus Christ.) Therefore, in the lawe can we not 
find our justice, because of the deedes of the lawe no flesh shall 
be made just before God.” Pp 57, 58. : i t <teea¥ ya}, 
. “For transgression ef the commandment of God, our forefather 
Adam was exiled and banished forth of paradise, and spoiled of 
the integrity, perfection, and all the excellent qualities, dignities, 
and godlie vertues, with which he was indued by his creation, 
made rebell, and disobedient to God in his owne default. And 
therefore he might not fulfill the law to the perfection as the same 
required. For the lawe remaining in the owne perfeetion, just, 
holye, and good, requireth and asketh the same of man, tobe in 
deed fulfilled, But ail men proceeding from Adam, by naturall 
propagation, have the same imperfection that hee had; the 
which-corruption of nature resisteth the will and goodnes of the 
law, which is the cause that wee fulfill not the same, nor may 
ur power and strength, through the infirmitie and weaknes 
of our flesh, which is enemie to the spirit, as the apostle saith.” 
p-79,80, terete nn’ cave f* vorti rie st? 4 * 4 
_ “Notwithstanding, after the fall of man, remained with our 
first parents some rest, and footsteppes of this lawe, knowledse, 
and yertues,in the which, he was ereated, and of him descended 
in us; by the which, of our free will and power, we may do the 
outw rd deeds of the law, as is before written. This knowledge 
deceaved and beguiled the philosophers ; for they looke but to the 
reason and judgement of man, and could not perceaye the inward 
corruption of nature, but ever supponed man to bee clean and 
pure of nature, and might, of his own free wil and naturall rea- 
son, fulfill all perfection. And when they perecaved the wick- 
ednes of man from his birth, thay judged that to be by reason 
of the planete under whome he was borne, or through evill nou- 
rishing, upbringing, or other accidents, and could never consider 
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the corrupted nature of man, whieh is the cause of all our'wick- 
ednes ; and therefore they erre > and were dee | in’ their 
opinions and judgements: but the perfite Christian man should 
-looke first in his corruption of nature, and consider what the law 
requireth of him, in the which he finding his imperfection and 
sinues accused, (for that is the office of the law, to utter sinne to 
‘man, and giveth him no remedy,) then of necessitie is he eompel- 
led either to despaire, or seek Christ, by whom he shall get the 
justice that is of value before God, which can not be gotten by any 
law or works, beeause by the deedes of the law no fleshe shall be 
justified before God,” p. 81—83. a Rea 
This proposition of the holy spirite is so perfite, that it ex- 
cludeth (if ye will understande the same right) all the vaine fool- 
ish arguments of sophistrie made by the justifiers of them selfes, 
which perverte the words of S. Paule (as they doo the other serip- 
tures of God) to their perversed sence and mind; | (saying,) that 
the apostle excludeth by these wordes the workes of the law eere- 
monial, and not the deeds of the law of nature, and moral) law 
of Moyses. The whieh shameless sayings are expressly avacuat 
by the wordes of the apostle, insomuch that no man of righteous 
judgement can deny, but shall feel the same as it were in their 
hands, by this probation. The law speaketh to all; that isjae- 
euseth all men that are under the law. All men are under the 
law of nature, or the law of Moyses, therefore the apostle speak- 
eth of the law of nature and Moyses, ‘and of all men which he 
comprehendeth under Jewe and Gentill, as he proveth by his 
argumentes in the first and second chap. to the Romans, and een- 
_cludeth in the third chap. all men are sinners. If all men bee 
sinners, none is just; if none bee just, none fulfill. the lawes if 
none fulfill the lawe, the lawe can pronounce none just’s'therefore 
-concludeth he, that of the deedes of the lawe no fleshe shall be 
fonde just hefore.God. The same is proved by David in the 43. 
Psalme., Here ye see by the words of: the apostle, he intends'to 
prove aud declare all men sinners; that is, to stoppe all men’s 
mouths, and to dryve them to Christ by the aceusation of the law. 
No law may make or declare all men sinners, and ‘subdue the 
whole world to God, but the law of nature and Moyses; therefore, 
under that word (law) the apostle comprehended the'law morall, 
and not the law ceremonial only,”* p. 84,85. 99 8) 8) seh > 
“ But think not that I intende through these assertions to ex-: 
elude good works ; no, God forbid, for good workes are the sift of 
God, aud his good creatures, and ought and should be done of a 
Christian, as shalhe showen hereafter at length in their place; 
hut in this article of justification, yee must either exclude all 
workes, or els exclude Christ from you, and make your selfes just, 
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: hich hsleote him, = ei 
h faith, and for his sake are repute and accepted as 
of faith of the which the apostle speak- 
ah Rom the fs shaper: he if yee willbe just, seeke 
7 tthe | a y,nor your invented workes, which are lesse 
Christ will haye no mixtion with the law, nor 
in this article of justification; because the law is 
shnepiraris. to the office of Christ, as darknes to light, and is 
as heayen and earth; for the office of the Jaw is 
-fgcnagnse ile wieked, feare them, and eondemne them, as trans- 
e-same; the office of Christ is to preache. merey, 
Saniiimekainces freely in his bloude, through faith, give eon- 
 solation, and to save sinners; for hee came not into this world to 
call them which ar just, or inal hantaelnan int but to eal sin- 
-ners'to,repentance,” p. 100, 126,427,428. we 
_» © This faith which only justifieth and giveth. life, is not idle, 
-norremaineth alone; nevertheless, it alone justifieth, and then it 
_workes by eharitie; for unfained faith may no more abyde idle 
from working in love, than the good tree may from bringing 
-foorth her fruit in ba time: and yet the fruite is not th® cause 
the tree good, but the tree is the causélof 
odhed ité-thenn didn pore tree bringeth forth good fruite, by the 
which it is knowen goode; even so it is of the faithful man.the 
_workes make him not faithfull nor just, nor yet are the cause 
_ thereof; but the faithful and just man bringeth forth and maketh 
Wetertamdhohnwand glorie of God, and profit of his 
i witnesse of his inward faith, and testify 
_ him to bejust before man,” p. 124, 132. In the following part of 
the Treatise, the author shews at large, that the doctrine of gra- 
_ tuitous: justification does not release Christians from obligation 
_ to perform good works, and inculeates the duties incumbent upon 
them in the different spheres of life in which they may be placed. 
Confession of Faith; conteining how the troubled man should 
seeke refuge at his God 3 compiled by M. Henry Balnaves of Hal- 
hill, and one of the Lords of Session of Scotland, being a prisoner 
within the old pallaice of eaeipirt ie year 1548. T. Vautrol- 
lier; EdinvA548.00 om if 
ries ot et cog abeits Dewar tab. ti tse a: aate aden Sebel 
cscent tt bheowts heey Metes L.. p. 6. 
T never saw any printed copy of Knox’s Defence before Ton- 
stall, bishop of Durham; and the knowledge which Ihave of its 
having been published is derived entirely from the Harician Mis- 
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eellany, where the title page is given.” Dhie fo lewhigigtioenttand 
are given from the MS, in my possession.*'« The fourt of Apryle 
in the yeir’ 1550, was appoyntit to Johne Knox,preacher of th e 
halie evangell of Jesus ‘Chryst; to gif his confessioun why hie af: 
firmed the mas idolatrie; whilk day, in pres ence abethe ccibile 
and congregation, amangis win ditbintnid) vn pianaanaiaedssaade 
of esis his doctors, i Ca hiiipvogin eth. einen 









to gifa reasone why so ébniaennttiorbadovadien n the me 
at all tymes to haif bene, idolatrie and abominatioun before God 5 
and becaus men of great eruditiuun, in your audience, affirmed the 
eontrarie, most gladlie wold I that heir thay wer predentjeidier 
in proper persone, or els by thair learnit men, to ponder and wey. 
the causis moveing me thairto: for unles I evidently prufe myne 
imtent be Goddis halie scriptures, I will reeant it‘as wickit doe- 
trine, and eonfes my self maist worthie’ of grevous punisment. 
How difficil it is to pull furth of the hartis of the pepill the 
thing whairin opinioun of holines standeth, deelareth the great. 
tumult and uprore moveit aganis Paule by Demetrius and his 
fellowis, who by idolatrie gat great vantage, as oure priestis have 
done be the mase in tymes past. The pepill, Isay, heering that 
the honor of thair great goddess: Diana stood in jeopardie, with — 
furious*voces eryit, great is Diana of the Ephesians ;—and heir- 
unfo: wer thay moveit be lang custome and fals opinioan. I knaw, 
that in the mass hath not onlie bene estemit great holines: and 
honoring of God, but also the ground and foundation of oure re+ 
ligioun, so that in the opinioun of many, the mas. taken aways 
thair resteth no trew wirschipping nor honoring of God in the 
erth. The deiper hath it persit the hartis of men yat it,occupy-_ 
ith the place of the last and mistical supper of our Lord Jesus. 
But if I sal be plane and evident seriptures prove the mass, in hir 
maist honest garment, to haif bene idolatrie hefoir God, and blas- 
phemous to the death and passioun of Chryst, and contrarie te 
the supper of Jesus Chryst, than gude hope have I, honerable au- 
dience, and belovit brethrene, that the feir, love, and obedience 
of God, who in his scriptures hath spoken in all veritie necessarie 
for oure salvatioun, sall move you to gif place to the same... O 
Lord eternal! move-and governe my toung to speak the veritie, 
and the hartis of thir heyeth to wthditand and obey the same.” 
P; 4, 2 / 1G2990 2 <OERE. ons ive 

In pros of his nrevesies He advaneed and defended two syllo- 
gisms. ‘The first is thus stated: All Wwirddhhi ppg, honoring, 

ti? ; in, ee. Diese goveblol.od | 
* The orthography of the MS..is retained: Maori contractedisyllables 


are extended... : Y Debt SHOR. dese 
rer 


er service inventit by the brane of man, in the religioun Aided, 

a ae expres tcommondementy i isi dolatrie. The mase 

y th without any. commandement of God 

Thairfoir it is idolatrie.” The second syllogism is a cn i 

«Al honing or service of God whairunto is added a wickit opi. 
atioun Unto the mes is addit a wickit opinioun. 















natioun.” p. 3, 24. The manner in whieh 
ed. in this. controversy, by resting his de- 
ositions, especially the first, corresponds 
seiaerdatadiastiaedontinshancec sant all. his proceedings. A 
‘more cautious and timid disputant would have satisfied himself 
with attacking the more gross notions entertained by the papists 
on this subject, and the glaring abuses practised in the celebration 
and selling of masses. He aimed his blow directly at the root 
of all these evils, by advancing a principle, which, provided it 
was established, overthrew the whole system of superstition and 
‘will-worship. In support of the major proposition of his first 
he argues from 4 Sam. xiii. 144—14. xv. 22, 23. Deut. 
iv. 2. xii. 8,32. 4 Cor. xi: 23. Take the following asa speci- 
men. .“ We may not think us so frie nor wyse that we may do 
unto God, and unto his honour, what we think expedient. No: 
the contrarie is commandit of God, saying, Unto my word sall ye 
ad nothing, nothing sall ye diminische thairfrome, that ye might 
observe the precepts of your Lord God. Whilk.wordis ar not to 
be understaud of the decalogue and law moral onlie, but of statu- 
tis, rytes, and ceremonies; for equall obedience of all his lawis 
requyreth God. And in witnes thairof, Nadib and Abihu offer- 
ing strange fire, whairof God had gevin unto thame ua charge, 
ower instantlie, as thay offerit, punissit to death by fire.—In the 
f theis twe afoirsaid is to be observit, that Nadab and 
Abibu wer the principal preists nixt to Aron their father, and 
that thay wer comprehendit neither in adulterie, covetusnes, nor 
desyre of warldlie honor, but of a gud zeall and simpill intent wer 
_ making sacrifiee, desyring no profit of the pepill thairby, but to 
honor God, and to metigate his wraith. And yet in the doing of 
this self same act and sacrafice wer thay consumit away with 
fyre ; whairof it is plane, that nether the pre-eminence of the 
persone, or man that maketh or setteth up an religion without the 
express commandement of God, nor yet the intent whairof he 
doith the same, is aeceptit befoir God: for nothing in his reli- 
gioun will he admit without his awn word, but all that is addit. 
thairto doith he abhor.”’ p. 6,7. 
The following extracts will exemplify the irony with nbich 
he treated the pastel tenets. “Jesus Chryst sayeth, Z will lay 
upon you none other burdene than Ihaif alreide ; and, that whilk 
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yo haif observe diligentlie. O God'eternal! hast thow laid none 


burdene upon our backis than Jésus Christ laid be his word? Then 
\sho hath burdened ws with all théis’ ceremoneis? preserybid_ 
fasting, compellit chastitie, unlawfal Vowis, invoeatioun of sane- 
tis, and with the idolatrie of the mese? The divill, the divill, 
brethrene, inventit all theis burdenis ‘to depres ‘imprudent men 3 
to perditioun,” p. 10. Speaking of the canon of the mass, he 
saith, “T will preve, that thairin is ind st, barbarous, fe slische 
congestion of wordis, imperfection of se nees, ungodlie | invoea- 

- tiones, and diabolicall conjurationes. And this is that holie ¢a- 
non whois autoritie precelleth all seriptures, and was so_ holie as 
might not be spoken planelie as the rest, but seereitlie it behoved 
to he whisperit! That was not evil devysit; for yf all men had 
hard it, sum would have espyit the vanitie thairof—Thay say, 
hoe est enim corpus meum. 1 pray thame schew whair fund thay’ 
enim? O! heir mak thay a great matter; and heir lyeth a secreit 
misterie, and hid operatioun! For in fyve wordis coneeaved the 
virgin Marie, say thay, when scho conceavit the Sone of God. 
What yf sche had spoken sevin, ten, or twentie wordis? or what 
yf sche had spokin thrie? Suld thairby the determinat consalle 
bene impedit? O papists! is God a juglar? Useth hie certaine 
noumer of wordis in performing his intent?” p. 18,419. 
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a Ep, Note Mi ps: 69.5.0 <6: oie yhoment tt are petine: 
‘In the Communion book, as set forth anno 1548, the words 
pronounced by the minister at delivering the bread were, “The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for thee, preserve’ 
thy body and soul into everlasting life.” And at the delivery of 
the eup, “The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed 
for thee, preserve,” &c. As altered in the reviewed Prayer- 
hook, the words pronounced were, “Take and eat this in remem- 
branee that Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart 
by faith. Drink this in remembrance Christ’s blood was shed’ 
for thee, and be thankful.” A rubric was also added, to be read — 
at the celebration of the communion, declaring, that although the 
posture of kneeling was retained to signify our humble and grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the benefits of Christ, and to prevent pro- 
fanation and disorder; yet “no adoration is intended or ought to 
be done, either to the sacramental bread and wine there bodily ; 
received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh 
and blood; for the bread and wine retained their natural sub- 
stances, and Christ’s natural body was in heaven, and could not. 
be in more places than one at the same time.” Collier, ii. 310.” 
Retords, No. To. — be ao ae 
In the settlement of religion, at the commencement of Eliza- 
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heth’s reign, the old form of words at delivering the elements, 
was superinduced upon the new, which, like the patehing of old 

ew cloth upon a garment, marred the whole, and pleased 
eS na Mr papists. The rubrie, explanatory of kneel-, 
ing, was thrown out. At the restoration of Charles If. ‘ the 
church thought fit (says Collier) to condescend so far as to restore 






the rubric of k Edward's reign,” to please “ some people either - 
of weak judgments or contentious humours.” A_ piece of conde- 


scension with whieh the historian pretty plainly intimates his dis- 
satisfaction.—In the liturgy which was attempted to be imposed 
upon the Scottish church, anno 1637, all the qualifications and 
explications in the last prayer-book of Edward VI. were com- 
pletely excluded, and various expressions, postures, and gestures, 
fayourableto the popish notions and superstition, were unblush- 
ingly borrowed from the mass-book. But the rulers of the church 
in the three kingdoms were then posting fast to Rome, when they 
were overturned in their mad career. 

os ; Note N. p.83. 

pe. 


I shall endeavour to compress the body of evidence which can 
be produced for the conformity between the private sentiments of 
the English reformers respecting worship and chureh-govern- 
ment, and those of Knox along with the refermers of Switzerland 
and Geneva. Hooper, ina letter dated Feb..$, 1550, informs 
Bullinger that “the arehbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Ro- 
chester, Ely, St. David’s, Lineoln, and Bath, were sincerely bent | 
on advaneing the purity of doctrine, agreeing ty at THINGS with 
the Helyetie churches.” Burnet, iii. 204. Parkhurst, bishop of 
Norwich, in a letter to Gualter, Feb. 4, 1573, fervently exclaims, 
« O! would to God, would to God, once at last, all the English 
people would in good earnest propound to themselves to follow 
the church of Zurich as the most absolute pattern.” Strype’s An- 
nals, ii. 286, 342. gern oi 
Cranmer expressed his opinion formally in writing, that the 
bishops and priests were at one time, and were no two things, but 
both ons orrice in the beginning of Christ’s religion.” —“ The 
bishop of St. David’s, my lord elect of Westminster, Dr. Cox, 
Dr. Redman, say that at the beginning they were all onze.” Col- 
lier, ii. Reeords, No. 49. Burnet, i. Append. p.223—225. Thir- 
teen bishops, with a great number of other ecclesiastics, sub- 
seribed this proposition, “ thatin the New Testament there is no 
mention made of any degrees or distinctions in orders, but only of 
deacons or ministers, and of priests or bishops.” Burnet, ut supra, 
eee 
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p- 324 Cranmer says’“ In the ‘New Testament he'that is ap- 
pointed a bishop or a priest, needeth not consecration by the scrip- 
ture, for election, or appointment thereto is’ sufficient.”? Of the 
same judgment was the bishop of St. David’s. Ibid: 228, 230. 
Latimer and Hooper maintained the identity of bishops and pres- 
byters, by divine institution. Voetii Polit. Eccles. tom. ii. p.837. 
This was also the opinion of Pilkington, bishop of Durham. 
‘Treatise on the burning of St. Paul’s, apud. Cald. Altare Damas. 
p. 204. Bishop J ewel assents to it in his apology against Harding, 
‘p.124. Upon the accession of Elizabeth, he expressed his hope 
that “the bishops would become pastors, labourers, and wateh- 
men, and that the great riches of bishopries would be diminished 
and eth dee to medioerity, that being delivered from regal and 
courtly pomp, they might take care of the flock of Christ.” Bur- 
net, iii. 288. In the same year, Dr. Aylmer addressed: the right 
reverend bench in these terms: * Come of, you bishops, away 
with your superfluities, yield up your thousands, be content with 
hundreds, as they be in other reformed churches, where there be 
as great learned men as you are. Let your portion be priestlike, 
and not princelike. © Let the Queen have the rest of your: tempo- 
ralities and other lands to maintain these warres which you pro- 
eured, and your mistresse left her; and with the reste builde and 
found scholes thorow oufte the realme: that every parische 
church may have his preacher, every eity his superintendent, to 
live honestly and not pompously ; which will never be onles your 
landes be dispersed and bestowed upon many which now feedeth 
and fatteth but one.—I would our countryman Wicliefe’s boke 
whieh he wrote, De Ecclesia, were in print, and there should you 
see that your wrinches and eavillations be nothing worthe.. It 
was my chaunce to happen of it in ones hand that brought it out of 
Bohemia. » An Harborowe for faithful and trewe subjects. 0. 
4, Cranmer expressed himself in a similar strain respecting the 
vain glorious styles and pomp which were come into. the church 
throagh the working of the spirit of Diotrephes, and professed his 
readiness to lay them aside. Strype’s Cranmer, Append. p. 20. 
~Burnet, tii. 105. Append. p. 88. In fact, the title of bishop was 
very generally disused in common speech, during the reign of ] Ed- 
ward VI. and that of superintendent wabstitntels in its place. Po- 
net, bishop of Winchester, vindicated this practice, in. an answer 
which he > published toa popish writer. Strype’s ‘Meurariods, of 
the Reformation, ii. 444, 445. Te er 2 

Te was proposed by Cranmer to ereet courts tinoilan to the kirk 
sessions and provincial synods afterwards introduced into the Seot- 
iish chureh. Burnet, iii. 214, Reformatio Leg. Eceles. eap. 8, 10. 
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He ardently wished-the suppression of prebendaries, “an estate 
whieh St. Paule, reekoning up the degrees and estates allowed in 
his time, could not find in the Church of Christ.” Burnet, iii. Ap- 
pend. p. 457, 458., Allthe protestant bishops and divines, in the 
reign of Edward VI. were anxious for the introduetion of ecclesi- 
astieal discipline. Dr. Cox (Oct. 5, 1652,) complains bitterly of 
the opposition of the courtiers to this measure, and says, that if it 
should not be adopted, “the kingdom of God would be taken away 
from them.”? Latimer’s Sermons, fol. cix. b, Lond. 1570, Strype’s. 
Memor. of the Reform. ii. 366. Repository of Orig. p. 150. 
_ Cranmer, with his colleagues, were far from being satisfied 
with the purity of the last ecommon-prayer book of Edward, 
and he had drawn up one which is said to have been “an hundred 
times more perfect.” Troubles at Franekfort, p. 50. He and Rid- 
ley intended to procure an act for abolishing the sacerdotal ha- 
bits ; “ for they only defended their lawfulness, but not their fit- 
ness.” Burnet’s Letters respecting Switzerland, &e. p. 52. Rot- 
terdam, 1686. When Grindal was appointed to the bishoprie of 
London, he “ remained under some scruples of conscience about 
some things, especially the habits and certain ceremonies requir- 
ed to be used of such as were bishops. For the reformed in these 
times (says Strype) generally went upon the ground, that, in or- 
‘der to the complete freeing of the chureh of Christ from the er- 
rors and corruptions of Rome, every usage and custom practised 
by that apostate and idolatrous church should be abolished,—and 
that the service of God should be most simple, stript of all that 
shew, pomp, and appearance that had been customarily used he- 
fore, esteeming all thai to be no better than superstitious and an- 
tichristian.” Life of Grindal, p. 28. Horn and others had the 
‘same views and seruples. | “ By the letters (says Bishop Burnet) 
of which I read the originals [in the archives of Zurich] it ap- 
pears that the bishops preserved the habits rather in compliance 
‘with the queen’s inclinations than out of any liking they had to 
them ; so far were they from liking, that they plainly expressed 
their dislike of them.” Burnet’s Letters, ut supra, p. 54. Be- 
fore they accepted the office they endeavoured to obtain the abro- 
gation of the ceremonies; and when the act enjoining them pass- 
ed, they were induced to comply chiefly by their fears that Pa- . 
pists or Lutherans would occupy their places. Strype’s Annals, 
3. 175. Burnet, ii. 376. Sermon on Psal. exliv. 15, preached before 
the House of Commons, Jan. 1688. Cox writes to Bullinger 
5 May, 1554. “1 think all things in the church ought to be pure 
and simple, removed at the greatest distance from the pomps and 
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elements of the world. But in this our church what can I do in 
so low a station.” Strype’s Memor- of the Reform. ii. 305. Bur- 
net, iii. 202. Jewel, ina letter to Martyr, Nov. 5, 1559, calls the 
" elerieal habits “a stage-dress” (vestis scenica,) to which those 
alone were attached who “ had nothing else to recommend them 
to the people, but @ comical dress, stipites sine ingenio, sine doc- 
trina, sine moribus, veste saltem comiéa volebant populo commen- 
dari.” He engages that no exertions of his should be wanting to 
banish utterly these ludicrous fooleries, “ ludicris ineptiis,” and 
_gelics of the Amorites, as his correspondent (he says) had well 
designed them. And ata later period, (Feb. 8, 1566,) he wrote 
to Bullinger that he “ wished that the very slightest footsteps of 
popery might be removed out of the chureh and minds of men ; but 
the queen would at that time suffer no change in religion.”’ Bur- 
net, iii, Append. p. 294. ii. Append. p. 354. Strype’s Annals, i. 
474, Grindal and Horn wrote to Zurich that they did not ap- 
prove of, but merely suffered kneeling in the eueharist, and sign- 
img with the cross in baptism, with other ceremonies, hoping that 
they would speedily obtain their abrogation. Burnet, ii. 340, 
314. As to Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, Pilkington of Dur- 
ham, and Sands of Worcester, the non-conformists bear testimony 
that they diseovered the greatest zeal in endeavouring to procure 
their abrogation. Ibid. iii. 316. The most respectable of the 
elergy in the lower house were of the same sentiments with the 
bishops on this subject. In the year 1562, the abrogation of the 
most offensive ceremonies was, after long reasoning, put te the 
‘vote in the convocation, and carried by a majority of those pre- 
_ sent, but, when the proxies were included, theré was found a ma- 
jority of ons for retaining them. The arguments used by arch- 
bishop Parker’s chaplains, to prevail upon the house to agree to 
this, derived their chief force from their being understood to be 
the sentiments of the queen. Burnet, ii. Append. p. 319, 320. 
Strype’s Annals, i. 298—300. bed y burly ome 
From these facts, (and a collection much more ample could ea- 
sily be made,) the reader will see who were the first puritans, 
and how very different the sentiments of the early English re- 
formers were from those of their suecessors. » ‘Those good men 
who had the direction of ecclesiastical affairs in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. thought it most prudent to proceed gradually and 
slowly, in removing the abuses, and eorreeting the evils, which 
had overspread the church, to indulge the people for a season 
with those external forms to which they had been habituated, 
. that. they might draw ihem more easily from their superstitiaus 
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wotions and practices, and in due time perfect the reformation to 
the satisfaction of all. The plan was plausible; but its issue 
was very different from what was intended by those who proposed 
it. This was not unforeseen by some who wished well to the 
ehurch of England. After the bishops had resolved to rest satis- 
fied with the establishment which they had obtained, and felt 
themselves disturbed by the complaints of the puritans (as they 
were afterwards ealled,) they endeavoured to engage the foreign 
divines on their side; and having, by partial representations, and 
through the respect entertained for the government of England, 
obtained letters from them somewhat favourable to their views, 
‘they employed these to bear down such as pleaded for a more 
‘pure reformation.* But these divines had formerly delivered 
their unbiassed judgment, disapproving of such temporizing mea- 
sures. Cranmer having signified to the Genevan Reformer, that he 
could do nothing more profitable to the church than to write 
often to the king,” Calvin wrote a letter to the archbishop in 
4554, in which he lamented the procrastination used, and express- 
ed his fears, that “ a long winter would sueceed to so many har- 
vests spent in deliberation.” Epist. p. 62. Oper. tom. ix. Strype’s 
Cranmer, p. 443. Peter Martyr, in June 1550, expressed it as 
his opinion, that “ the innumerable corruptions, infinite abuses, 
and immense superstition, could be reformed only by a simple re- 
currence to the pure fountain, and unadulterated original prin- 
eiples.” The pradential advice, that as few changes as possible 
should be made, he ealled “ a deviee of Satan to render the re- 
gress to popery more easy.” Burnet, iii. Append. p. 200. Gual- 
ter, in a letter dated Jan. 16, 1559, says, that such advices, though 
* according to a carnal judgment full of modesty, and apparently 
conducive tothe maintainance of concord,” were to be aseribed to 
the public enemy of man’s salvation,” and prophetically warn- 
ed these who suffered abuses to remain and strengthen themselves 
in England, that “ afterwards they would scarcely be able to 
eradicate them by all their efforts and struggles.” Lbid. iii. 273. 
Append. p. 265. Fuller says, that the English Reformers “ per- 
‘mitted ignorant people to retain some fond eustoms, that they 
might remoye the most dangerous and destructive superstitions ; 
as mothers, to get children to part with knives, are content to 


“ * Whitgift made great use of this weapon in his controversy with Cart- 
Ww right. Bishop Parkhurst wrote to Gualter, a celebrated Swiss divine, 
cautioning him on this head, adding, that he had refused to communicate 
some of Gualter’s letters to Whitgift ; because, “ ifany thing made for the 
ceremonies, he presently clapped it into his book, and printed it.” Strype’s : 
Annals, ii. 286, 237, 
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let them play with rattles.’ Very good: but if m nothers suffer 
their children to play too long with rattles, they are in 
ger of not —— nee siege all their days. AE 0 
acatunala vid teed women, be a Abbess 
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A plan of improvements. in the English chureh, which Edwar 
VI. drew with his own hand m may ‘be seen in Strype’s Memoria als 
of the Reformation, i it. 341343. He was desirous of the estab- 
lishment of ecclesiastical discipline, | but sensible that the i incum-_ 
bert bishops were in general of sucha deseription as to be. unfit for 
its exercise. ' “ Some for papistry (says he,) some for ignoranee,, 
some for their ill-name, some for all these, are men unable to _exe- 
eute discipline.” Accordingly, he adds, “ as for discipline, + 
would wish no authority given generally to all bishops; but that 
commission be given to those of the best sort of them to _exereise 
it in their dioceses.” King Edward’s Remains, apud Burnet, i il. 
Records, p. 69. ad 

Omitting other proefs of his intentions, I shall produces the deci- 
sive one of his conduct towards the foreign church settled i in Lon- 
don under the inspection of John A. Laseo A. Lasco was a Polish 
nobleman, who had forsaken his native country, from regare to 
the reformed religion. He enjoyed the friendship of ‘Erasmus, 
who, in one of his letters, has passed a high encomium upon him. 
Senex, j juvenis convictu, factus sum melior, ac sobrietatum, tem- 
perantiam, verecundiam, linguz moderationem, modestiam, pru- 
dentiam integritatem, quam juvenis a sene discere debuerat, aj ju- 
yene senex didici.” Epist. lib. 28. ep. 3. After remaining ! some 
time in Friesland, he left. it on ‘account of the disturbances produ- 
ced by the Interim. Inthe year 1550, he came into England, with 
his congregation, at the request of Cranmer, and procured from 
the government a place of worship in London. He was of the 
sentiments of the Swiss chur ch, and was unfriendly to the Englis 
eeremonies. Burnet, ii. 194. Notwithstanding of this, he w 
held in great esteem by the: young king, who granted him letters 
patent, Sedepie him and the other ministers of the foreign ¢ congre- 
gation into a body corporate. The patent runs i in these terms. 
« Edward, &e. We being specially indueed, by great and weigh- 
ty considerations, and partienlarly eonsiderin ‘how much it be- 
comes Christian princes to be animated with loye and eare of the 
sacred gospel of God, and apostolical religion, ae instituted, 
and delivered by Christ himself, without which, policy and civil, 
soy ernment ean neither subsist long, nor maintain their re vuta- 
tion, } inless princes and raptringes persons whom God hath ap- 
pointed for the government of kingdoms do first of all take care, 
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that pure a orrupted religion be diffused through the whole 
body of the wealth, and that a church instituted in truly 


rd apostolical doctrines and rites—be preserved, &c. 
with this. intent and purpose, that there may be an uncorrupted 
interpretation of the holy gospel, and administration of the sacra- 
ments, according | te the word of God, and apostolical observance 
by the ministers of the church of the Germans, &c. we eommand 
and strictly charge the mayor, &c. that they permit the said su- 
perintendent and ministers, freely and quietly, to enjoy, use, and 
exereise their own rites and ceremonies, and their own peculiar 
ecclesiastical discipline, notwithstanding that they do not agree 
with the rites and ceremonies used in our kingdom, Ke.” ‘Che 
patcat may be seen at large in Burnet, ii. Records, p. 202. 

But the ulterior design which the king had in view, by the in- 
corporation of this church, is what I Maye particularly in view. 
This i is explicitly stated by A. Lasco in a book which he published 
anno 4555. In his dedication of it to Sigismond, king of Poland, 
he says: “When I was ealled by that king [Edward VI.j and 
whe certain laws of the country stood in the way, so that the 

rites of divine worship used under popery could not imme- ~ 
tely be purged out (which the king himself desired ;) and when 
{ was earnest for the foreign churches, it was at length his pleas- 
are, that the public rites of the English churches should be re- 
formed by degrees, as faras could be got done by the laws of the 
country ; but that strangers, who were not strictly bound to these 
laws in this matter, should have churches granted unto them, in 
whieh they should freely regulate all Chives wholly according to 
apostolical doctrine and prebdice, without any regard to the rites 
of the eountry ; that by this means the English churches also might 
be exccited toembrace the apostolical purity, by the unanimous con- 
sent ‘of all the states of the kingdom. Of this project, the king 
himself, from his great piety, was both the chief author and the de- 
fender. For although it was almost universally acceptable to 
the king’s council, and the archbishop of Canterbury promoted it 
with all his might, there were not wanting somé who took it ill, 
and would have opposed it, had not his majesty checked them na 
his authority and the reasons which he adduced for the design.” 
Again, in the Appendix to the same book, p. 649, he says; The 
eare of our ehurch was committed to us chiefly with this view, 
that in the ministration thereof, we should follow the rule of the 
divine word and apostolical abservance, rather than any rites of 
other churches. In fine, we were admonished both by the king 
himself, and his chief nobility, to use this great liberty grante 


us in our ministry, rightly and faithfully, not to please men bat 
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for the glory of God, by promoting the reformatio no 
The following are the original words of | the aut 
quoque per | Beret illum vocatus essem : et. leges 
obstarent, quominus publici potissimum eultus divini: ' 
pismo usurpati (pro eo ac rex ipse cupiebat) repurgari portinus. 
possunt. Ego vero pro peregrinorum ecclesiis sedulo instarem, 
ita demum ladies ut ritus publici in Anglicis Ecelesiis, per gra- 
dus quosdam (quantum per leges patrias omnino liceret) repurga- 
rentur: Per egrinis vero hominibus (qui patriis hac alioqui in parte 
legibus non usque adeo tenerentur) ecclesiz concederentur in qui- 

bus omnia Jibere, et nulla rituum patriorum habita ratione (juxta 

doctrinam duntaxit atque observationem apostolicam) institueren- 

tur, ita enim fore, ut Anglicz quoque ecclesiz ad puritatem apos- 
tolicam amplectendam unanimi omnium regni ordinum consensu 
excitarentur. Ejus vero consilii rex-ipsemet (pro sua pietate) 
preecipuus non autor tantum, sed etiam propugnator fuit. tsi 
enim id in senatu regio omnibus propemo dum placeret, ipseque 
Cantuariensis arehiepiseopus rem omnibus modis promoveret; 
non deerant tamen qui id moleste ferrent, adeoque et reluetaturi 
fuerint huic instituto regio, nisirex ipse, non tantum authoritate 
sua restitisset : sed productis etiam instituti hujus rationibus eona- 
tus corum repressisset.”” De Ordinatione Ecelesiarum peregri- 
narum in Anglia. Dedic. et p. 649. Larger extracts from this 
work may de seen in Voetii Politic. Eecles. tom. i. 420—422.. 


Note P. p. 87. pt lll bh aoe 


The following account of the freedom used by the chaplains of 
Edward VI. inreproving the vices of the courtiers, is given by 
Knox, in his “ Letter to the Faithful in London, &e.” I dis 
from the MS. 

_“ How boldlie thairsynes wer rebukeit, evin in thair Restos) ipechis 
as wer present can witnes with me. Almost their wes none that. 
oceupyit the place [pulpit] but hie did prophesie, and planelie 
speak the plaguis that ar begun, and assuredlie sall end: Mr. Grins 
dall planelie spak the deth of the kingis majestie, eomplaynyng 
on his houshald servandis and officeris who nether eschameit nor 
feirit to raill aganis Goddis trew word, and aganis the preacheris 
of the same. The godlie and fervent man, maister Lever, | plainlie 
spak the depélatioan of the common weill, and the plaguis whilk 
suld follow schortlie. Maister Bradforde (whom God, for Chryst 
his Sone’s sake, comfort to the end) spared not the proudest;. 
but boldlie declairit that Godis vengeance suld schortlie stryke 
tenes t than wer n autoritie. beans thay abhorrit and lothet! 
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the trew word of the everlasting God. And arhangis many uther 

ham k axampill es the lait duck of Somerset, who 
Ting Godis word, that the yeir befoir his last 
yald ga visit his ‘isons, and wald not din- 

a from his gallerie to his hall for hering of a 
ittaatt hin (said the godlie preacher) and that 
; and sall hie spair you that be dowbill mair wickit ? 
No shi ieagl ia! + Willye, or will ye he ye sall drink the eupe 
of the Lordis wreith. Judicium domini! judicium domini! the 
judgement of the Lord ! the dent of the Lord ! Jamentabillie 
eryit he, with weipping teiris. Maister Hadden most learnedlie 
opinnit the eaussis of the bypast plagis, affirming that the wors 
wer to follow, unles repentance suld schortlie be found. Thir 
things, and mekil mair I hard planelie spokin, efter that the haill 
eousale had said thay wald heir no mo of thair sermonis; thay 
wer but indifferent followis; ye, and sum of thame esclidintett not 
to call thame pratting knaves. But now will I not speik all that 
I knaw, for yf God continew my lyfe in this trubill, I intend to pre- 
par ane dische for such as than led the ring in the gospell: but 
now thay haif bene at the scule of Pisetho, and amangis laddis 
seca learnit to dance, as the devill list to pype !” p. sil 
424i a % : 

“With Knox’s ge uti agrees exactly the affecting “ La- 
mentation for the change of religion in England,” cohaponed in 
prison by Bishopatiaiey)- in which he names our countryman 
along with Latimer, Lever, and Bradford, as distinguishing them- 
selves by the faithfulness and boldness with which they censured 
the vices whieh reigned at court. I would willingly make extracts 
from it, but must refer the reader to the paper itself, which they 
will find inserted at large in the account of the bishop’s trial and 
martyrdom, in Fex, p. 16141620. Edit. Anno 1596. 

_ Grindal was an exile during the reign of Mary, and, under Eli- 
zabeth was made successively bishop of London, archbishop of 
York, and arehbishop of Canterbury. Thomas Lever was a very 
learned man, and Master of St. John’s college, Cambridge. He 
was Knox’s colleague at Frankfort. Upon the accession of Eli- 
zabeth, he was admitted to a prebend in the cathedral of Durham, 
but was afterwards deprived of it on account of non-conformity. 
He seems to have been allowed to preach through the country, 
and,.in 1577, died Master of Sherburn Hospital. Some of his ser- 
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The confession o1 or prayer, daspeaets used by Kno: Ba 
death of Edward Vina and the ‘accession ¢ of a A shews the sti 
of f his ‘wind’ at that crisis, and refutes the Lape tagt chi r 
the popish, and ¢ of s Some episcopal writers, th ae e was g : 
rebellious practices against. the ¢ queen. rp teleae m hi : 
tise on ‘Prayer, printed in 1554, which i is now Bee's hy rare. 
ant Omnipotent and everlasting God, “fat ather of our Lorde Testis 
Chr yste,, wh » be iny6 eternal | prov idence, disp oseth kingdoms | as 
fat seameth to thy “wisdom, we ae cnowledge and ‘cont S 
judgmentis to be righteous, i in that thow hast taken’ a ws 
our ing gratitude, a and for abusinge of thy most ar es = 
tive king, and earthly comforter. Tasty may th 
‘upon ee the uttermoste. of thy plagues 5 3 5 for’ that Himeron not 
knowen the dayes, and. tymes ¢ of our merciful visitacion. - Wehave 
contempned th worde, and despised thy mereies. We have trans- 
_gressed thy. lawes: for deceitfully ‘have we wroug ht everie man. 
with « our neighbours 5 ; oppression and” Violence We sabes 
horred ; charitie hath not apeared 2 among? us, as ‘our r profession re- 
_quireth, We have little ‘regarded the voiees of thy prophetes’; 
‘thy t threatnings we have esteemed vanitie and wynd: So that in 
ls, as of ourselfis, restis nothing: worthy of thy mereies:  For’all 
are found fi frutless, even the pritices y ; with the prophetés a8 Withered 
trees apt and mete too be burntin the fyre of thy eternal displeasure: 
But, O Lord, be old thy own i merey and goodness, that thow may 
purdge ‘and remove the most ‘filthy bu burden of ‘oure most horrible 
offe nees. “Tet. thy: love overcome the severiti¢ of thy adgearentit, 
even as it did in gey ing to the world thy onely So Jesus; ilien 
all mankynde 1 was fea and no * chediente was Jefte in Adam norin 
his sede. Regenerate our hartes, 0 Lord, by the strength of the 
Holy Ghost. Convert thou us, and we shall be converted. Work 
s unfeigned repentanee, and move ‘thou our’ hartes* too 


ioly lawes. Behold our trobles and apparent destruc- 
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tion ; and stay theswordof thy vengeance, before it devoure us. 
nee ahove us, OI ord, for thy great mercies’ sake, such a head, 
with such rulers an magistrates, as feareth thy name, and wille 
the g glory of Christ Jesus to spred. ‘Take not from us the light 
of thy evangely, and suffer thou no papistrie to prevail in this 
realme. Tluminate ¢ the harte of our soveraigne lady quene Marie, 
with prig nant, gifts of thy Holy Ghoste. fer inflame the hartes 
of her ena with thy trew fear and love. Represse thou the 
pryde of those that wolde rebelle. And remoye from all hartes 
the contempte of the worde. Let not our enemies rejoyee at our 
destruction ; but loke thou too the honor of thy own name, O Lorde, 
and let thy seneell be preached with boldenes, inthis realme. If 
thy justice must punish, then punish our bodies with the redde 
of thy merey. But, O Lord, let us never revolte nor turne back 
to idojatrie agayne. Mytigate the hartes of those that persecute 
us, and let us not faynte under the erosse of our Saviour; but as- 
sist us with the Holy Ghoste, ¢ even to the end. LY 


Note R. p. 102. 


After illustrating the obligations which lay upon Christians to 
abstain from giving any countenance to an idolatrous worship, the 
plagues y which they would eseape, and the benefits which they 
would secure to themselves and their posterity, by adhering to the 
true religion, he thus addresses the protestants of England. 

“ Allace ! sall we, after so many graces that God has offerit in 
our dayis, for pleasure, or for vane threatnyng of theme whome 
our hart knaweth, and our mouthes have oateant to be odious 
idolateris, altogidder without resistance turne back to our vomit 
and dampnabill ydolatrie, to the perdition of us and our posteri- 
tie? O horribill to be hard! Sall Godis halie preeeptis wirk no 
greater obedience in ws? Sall nature no otherwayis molifie our 
hartis? SalJl not fatherlie pitie overeum this eruelnes? I speik 
to you, Onaturall fatheris. Behold your children with the eie 
of mereie, and consider the end of thair ereatioun. Crucltie it 
wer to saif yourselves, anddamp thame. But, O! more than eru- 
eltie, and madnes that can not be expressit, gif for the pleasure 
of a moment, ye depryve yourselves and your posteritie of that 

eternal joy that is ordanit for thame that continewis in confes- 
sioun of Christis name tothe end, Gif natural lufe, fatherlie af- 
feetioun, reverence of God, feir of torment, or yit hoip of lyfe, 
move you, then will ye ganestand that abominabil ydol. Whilk 
gif ye do not, then, allace! the sone is sone doun, and the lyht 
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is quite lost, the trompet is ceissit, ‘and ydol faved 
etnes and rest. But gif God sall “strenthin yo 
I pray that his majestic “may) ‘then is their bu z 
overspred the sone for ane moment, whilk wer saan: 
sa that the beames efter salbe deviate mair bryho and amiable 
nor thay wer befoir. Your ‘patience and constancie salbe a lou- 
der ‘trompet to your posteritie, than wer the voces of the p prophet- 
is that instructit you 3 and so is not the trompit ceissit sa lang 
as ae) baldlie resisteth ydolatrie. And, thairfoir, for abs eesiaee 
mercies of God, arme eee to stand with Christ ‘in this his 
schorte hattell. S Tears 
«Lat it be knawin to your posteritie that ye wer Christianis, 
and no ydolateris; that ye learnit Chryst im tyme of rest, and 
haldlie professit him in tyme of trubill. The preeeptis, think ye, 
ar scharpe and hard to be observit; and yet agane I affirme, that 
compareit with the plagis that sall assuredlie fall upon. “oon 
ydolateris, thay salbe fund easie and lycht. For avoyding of ydo- 
latrie ye may perchance be compellit to leive your native contrie 
and realme ; but obeyeris of ydolatrie without end salbe compel- 
lit to burne in hell. For avoyding idolatrie your substanee salbe 
spoillit; but for obeying ydolatrie heavenlie ryches salbe lost. 
For avoyding of ydolatrie ye may fall m the handis of earthly ti- 
rants ; but obeyeris manteaneris, and consentaris to ydolatrie sall 
not eschaip the handis of the liveing God. For avoyding of ydo- 
latrie your children salbe depryvit of father, friendis, ryehes and 
of rest; but be obeying ydolatrie thay salbe left without God, 
without the knowledge of his word, and without hoip of his king- 
dome. Consider, dete brethrene, that how meikill mair dolorous 
and feirfull it is to be tormentit in hell than to~suffer trubill in 
erth ; to be depryvit of heavenlie joy, than to be rubbit of transi- 
torie ryches ; to fall m the handis of the liveing God, than to obey 
manis vane and uncertain displeasure ; to leif oure childrene des- 
titute of God, than to leif thame unprovydit befoir the world ;— 
sa mekill mair fearful it is to obey ydolatrie, or by. dissemablivg 
to consent to the same, than by avoyding and flying from the 
ahominatioun, to suffer what ineonvenients may follow theirupon. 
“Ye feir corporall deth. Gifnature admittit any man to live 
ever, then had your feire sum aperanee of reasone. » But gif ‘cor- 
porall deth be commoun to all, why will ye jeoparde to lois-eter- 
nall lyfe, to eschaip that which nether ryehe nor pure, nether 
wyse nor ignorant, proud of stomoke nor febill of corage, and 
finally, no earthlie creature, be no craft nor ingyne of man, did 
joid, Gif any eschaipit the uglie face and horribell feir 
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ke dangeris as we feir? A unidend oe 
rell, in tyme of tempest, seeing but one or two schippis, or like 
hells is, pasthrongout any danger, and to win a sur- 
orie, will have gud esperanee, be the lyke wind, to do the 
ame. Al ‘sali ye be mair feirful to win lyfe eternall, than 
the natur iecaiabharosa: corporall lyfe? Hes not the maist 
rma from the begynning enterit into thair rest, 
heteors and trubillis? And yet what complayntis find we in 
‘it be the lamenting of thair persecutoris ? 
comfort thame? and sall his Majestie despise us, gif, 
in fichting aganst iniquitie we will follow thair futstepis? He will 
not.” Letter ey ekhipte in. Ome Ges apud MS. Letters, 
Pi 187158, 156. Wee sive ys ate ale Ure Heaton. 
WW oath edd AT AT tw 6 cate tow od fitigh 
oer "Ge MLL {ere or - Note. S. p. 420. a ye ee | ot | 
fettewen tll Ber hey pret ft be bboy F te ae 
"6+ Quis tulerit Gracchos aration eeeentell Soe ee 
» Knox was aceused by the English exiles of High clinca spied eas 
eause he charged queen Mary with cruelty, ata said that the 
‘emperor was as great anenemy to Christ as Nero. But his aecu- 
sers, it might easily be shewed, used stronger language on this 
‘subject than ever he did. Mr. Strype informs us that the pro- 
_testants who felt and outlived the persecution of Mary used the 
very worst epithets in speaking of her character. Memorials of 
the Reform. iii. 472. . We need no other proof of this than the 
Oration composed by John Hales, and pronounced by a nobleman 
before queen Elizabethy at her entrance upon the government. 
pee, “eae late persecution, the orator says: “O eruelty! 
eruelty! far exceeding all erueltys committed by those ancient 
and famous tyrants, and eruel murderers, Pharaoh, Herod, Cali- 
+ Domitian, Maximine, Dioclesian, Decius; whose 
‘dduhndeforstliede eruel persecution of the people of God, and their 
own tyranny practised on the people, have been, be, and ever 
shall be in perpetual hatred, and their souls in continual tor- 
ments in hell.” The late queen he ealls “4thalia, malicious 
Mary, unnatural woman; no, no woman, but a monster, and the 
Devil of hell, covered with the shape of awoman.” See works of 
the Rev. Samuel Johnson, p. 144. 
- Nor did they speak in more civil terms of foreign. princes. 


Take, foran example, the invective of Aylmer against = 
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Henry I, “4s he a king ona des Chris 
ine, that, bi his, eursed., confederacie. so, engours 
Turke. _ “Ot. wicked catife and, Gegbrand of hell, w 
increasing of his pompe and.vayn glory (which he sha 
enjoy). wil betray Christ and his eross, to his mortal enemy. 
foolish. Germains! which see x not their own undoing, 
spire not, together with the rest of the Christian princes 
such a ‘traytour to God, and. bisdhined om « Lptinaeie iat 

Fraunee, and hang him against the sonne a drying... The.de 
hath none. other of his sede nowe. but him, to maintaine hoth the 
ints. Land the temporall antichryste, the Pope and the Turke. 

Wherefore : seeing he hath forsaken God, lyke an apostata, and 
sold. himself to ee Devell, let us not. doubte but God will be 
with us against. him, whensoeyer he shall seek to wrong us; and 
a trust he will now in the latter age of the world es] new his myght 
in cuttynge of this proude Holofernes’ head, by the handes of-our 
Judith. Oh! blessed is that man that loseth his lyfe against 
such a Termagaunts yea more blessed shall they be that spend 
their lyves against him than against his great maister the Turke: 
for the Turke never understede the crosse of Christ; but. this. 
turkish apostata i is named.a devellis name, Christianissimus,and is. 
in the very heart. of Christendome, and lykea traiterous Saraceue. 
is. Christ’s enemy,” Harborowe for Faithfull Subjects, Qed. 
Anno 1559. + e on boats het eat 

I do not. find Collier, nor ibis baeheleagels historians quoting 
or commenting upon such language. On the contrary Aylmer is. 
praised for his handsome pen, while every opportunity is taken to 
inveigh against the virulence of our Reformer. It may be safely 
said that he has not any where eres in langubee.Aenlampe,. 
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aa bagnkd Hee ” 
The view W hich wens Deas given, of the English Bela 
is very different from that which a celebrated historian of Eng- 
land laboured to establish, by dwelling upon some arbitrary mea- 
sures of the house of Tudor. As this work is seldom consulted, 
I may be excused for inserting here an extract from it t on thi is 
subject. It will be seen that he carefully distinguis shes between 
the principles of the constitution, and those proceedings which 
were at variance with them. ‘ But if this be utterly taken from 
them [women }s in this place what maketh it against their govern- 
ment in a politike weale, where neither the woman nor the man 
h (if there be no tyrants but the laws. For, as Plato saith, 
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ing’it,‘and their nh it i Wherefore, in 
nett those’ that in king Henry the VIII's daies would 
that his proclamations should have the foree of a 
‘statute; were good fathers of the countrie, and worthy commenda- 
eion in “deferiding their libesty. “Wold God that that court of late 
aaa feared no more the fearceness of a woman, than they 
he displeasure of such a man. Then should they not’ fide 
4 fouped ed eon ‘to their othes and alledgeaunce to the crowne, 
bray rivilege of that house, upon their marye bones to 
. the Deis Devil Bleeds hevaghe unto them by Satan’s 
: cardinal. God forgeve him for the doing, and them 
for obeying! But to what purpose is all this? To declare that it 
‘js not in England so daungerous a matter to have a woman ruler, 
- “as men take it to be.—If on thother part, the regement were 
such as all hanged upon the king’s or quene’s wil, and not upon 
tious i e might deere and make Jawes alone, 
witha Ht sea se judged ‘offences according to her wis- 
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“ Our countryman, John Knox, has been mich ae 
want of civility and politeness to the fair sex; and par rly, 
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for sounding a first and second ¢ Blpatof the trumpet against the 
monstrous. regiment of women.” He was indeed no milk-sop 
courtier, Poca ean sacrifice. the oie, weal to the punetilios of 
politeness, or consider the interests of nations as a: point of gal- 
lantry. His reasons for the abolition of all female government, 
if they are not entirely convincing, may be allowed at least to be 
specious; and might well be indulged asa harmless speculative 
opinion in one who was disposed as he was to make no bad use of 
it in practice, and te give all dutiful respect to whomsoever the 
will of God and the commonwealth had. assigned the sovereign 
power. But though, the point may. be. cemaeded in regard to se- 
eular government, in ordering of which the constitutions and eus- 
toms and mere pleasure of ocaeenaiael may be allowed to estab- 
dish what is not morally evil ; it will not follow that the essential 
order and positive law of the spiritual kingdom may also be spor- 
ted with and subverted.—Let the English, if they please, admit 
a weak, fickle, freakish, bigotted, gallantish or imperious woman, 
to sway the seeptre of political dominion over millions of men, and 
and even over her own husband in the eroud, to wkom at the al- 
tar she had previously vowed obedience, they shall meet with no 
opposition from the presbyterians; provided, they do not also 
authorize her to lord it, or lady it, over their faith and conscien- 
ces, as well as over their bodies, soads and chattels... . ._.. 
“ By the laws of the Romish church, no female ean be admitted 
toa participation of clerical power. Not so much as the ancient 
order of deaconesses now remain in her. Her easuists have ex- 
amined and debated this thesis, Whether a woman may have the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred upon her; and have deter- 
mined it in the negative.* But of the philosophical dignity they 
are not quite so jealous. Helen Lucrecia Piscopia Cornaea, of 
famous memory, once applied for her degree in divinity inan— 
Italian university ; but Cardinal Barbarigo, bishop of Padua, was 
far from being disposed to grant it ; so that this learned lady was 
obliged to content herself with a doctorate in philosophy, which, 
with universal applause was actually conferred upon her, June 
25, 1678.¢ Butthe English climate sayours nothing of this Ita]- 
ian jealousy; nor are the divines in it so niggardly of their 
honours. We do not hear indeed that they have formally mat- 
riculated any ladies, in the universities, or obliged them by can- 
on, or act of parliament, to take out degrees, either in law, 


* Carol. Rinaldinij. Math. Analit. art. pars. Stia. 
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in law, in philosophy or divinity, to qualify them for ecclesiastical 
preferment (even the highest pinnacle of it ;) though their laws 
hold males utterly unqualified for holding any luerative place in 
the chureh, or in eeelesiastie courts, without these : Nor cana 
man be admitted to the lowest curacy, or be fellow or student in 
an university, until he have learned and digested all the articles, 
homilies, canons, rubrics, modes and figures of the chureh of Eng- 
land, as he eannot even be serjeant or exciseman, till he under- 
_ stand perfectly the superior devotion of kneeling above sitting. 
But it is very possible, though they do not bear the learned titles, 
the ladies may know as much of learning and divinity, as those 
who do. And though they may not receive ordination on Ember- 
week for the inferior orders, yet it is enacted and provided, that 
one of their number may be raised at once per saltwm not only 
above all the peers and peeresses, but over all the graduates, re- 
verend dignitaries, and mitred heads in the kingdom. The so- 
lemn inaugurating unction once applied, then Cedite Romani 
Doctores, cedite Graij. Henee forward, as the queen of Sheba 
from the uttermost end of the earth, to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and to have every enigma and hard question solved, so must 
every master, doctor, heads of universities, every diocesan and 
metropolitan, however wise, have recourse to their queen, by re- 
ference or appeal, with every difficult question, and every learn- 
ed and deep controversy, and be responsible to her for their every 
decision. How flattering a constitution this to woman-kind—if 
they be indeed so very fond of preeedence and rule, as is com- 
monly said ! She must have an unreasonable and unbounded am- 
bition indeed whom this will not content ; though she should not 
be also further teld in plain terms, that she is a goddess, and in 
her office superior to Christ ; as some court-clergymen have ven- 
tured to affirm of their visible head.” .4 Historico-Politico-Eccle- 
siastical Dissertation on the Supremacy of Civil Powers in Mat- 
ters of Religion, particularly the Ecclesiastical Supremacy annex- 
ed to the English Crown; By Archibald Bruee, p. 46, 47, 49, 50. 
Edinburgh, 1802. 


Note V.* p. 170. 


‘In the text I have confined myself to a summary statement of 
the measures pursued by the protestant leaders at that time. T 
shall here add afew particulars. Their petition to the regent, 
presented by Sir James Sandilands of Calder, contained five re- 
quests. 4. That they should be allowed to assemble, either pub- 
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liely or privately, to read the scriptures and the common prayers 
in the vulgar tongue. 2. That itshould be lawfal for “ any qual- 
ified person in knowledge” to expound any difficult place of serip- 
ture which occurred in the course of reading, subject to the judg- 
ment of the most learned and godly men in the kingdom. 3. 'That 
baptism should be administered in the vulgar language: 4. That 
the Lord’s supper should be administered in the same manner, and 
in both kinds. _ 5. That the scandalous lives of the clergy should 
be reformed, according to the precepts of the New Testament,the . 
writings of the fathers, and the godly constitutions of Justinian.— 
Historians differ as to the time at which this petition was préesen- 
ted. Iam inclined (after examining the different statements) to 
prefer the account given by Knox, who expressly asserts that it 
was presented: before the martyrdom of Walter Milne. He had 
the best opportunity of ascertaining the fact. This was the part 
of his History which was first written by him, soon after his arrival. 
in Seotland, when the transaction must have been fresh in the re- 
collection of all his associates. ‘There is no reference to this ille- 
gal execution in the petition, which would searcely have been 
omitted if it had previously taken place. The objection urged 
by Keith, from the clause in the petition which supposes that the 
_ queen was married, does not appear to have great strength. The 
parliament, in December 1557, had agreed to the solemnization 
of the marriage, their commissioners had sailed for France in 
February, to be present at the ceremony, which was appointed to | 
take place on the 24th of April. In these circumstances the 
protestants might, without any impropriety, request that they 
might be allowed liberty to use the common prayers in the vulgar 
tongue, to the end that they might “ be indueed in fervent and oft 
prayers to comend unto God—the queen our soverane, hir honora- 
bill and gracious husband,” &e. Keith is wrong when he says 
that Knox has fixed the execution of Milne “ to the 8th of Aprils 
which was above two weeks before the queen’s marriage.” His- 
tory, p. 80, note. Knox says he was put to death “ the twenti 
aueht day of Aprylle,’’? which was four days after the pss 
Historie, p. 422. 

After the martyrdom of Milne, the protdatant leaders acd 
their application to the regent, with a heavy complaint against 
the cruelty of the clergy. Partly encouraged by the regent’s an- 
swer to their petitions, and partly from irritation at the conduct: 
of the archbishop of St. Andrews, they used the liberty of worship. 
for which they had petitioned. ‘The new petition which they 
prepared for the parliament, in November 41558, related to the 
penalties unto which they were subjected by the existing laws, and 
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the prosecutions which might he raised against them by the clergy. 
And the protestation which they actually prescribed to that as- 
sembly was intended to exonerate them from all blame and respon- 
sibility, in using their Christian liberty, after they had regularly 
eraved the reformation of manifest abuses. + Seoveti 
» But there was a measure adopted by them previous to either of 
these applications to the queen and parliament. Immediately 
after subseribing the bond on the 3d of Dee. 1557, it was agreed 
in a meeting of the protestant lords and barons: 4. That in all 
parishes of the realm the common prayers should be read weekly 
on Sunday and other festival days, publiely in the parish kirks, 
with the lessons of the Gld and New Testament, conform to the 
order of the book of common prayers. 2. That preaching should 
be confined to private houses, until they could obtain it in publie 
with the consent of the government. . Knox, Historie, p. 104. The 
first of these heads is said to have been “thoicht expedient, 
devyisit and ordainit.””. This has been viewed by some as an as- 
sumption of authority over the whole kingdom, in the way of set- 
ting aside the established worship and substituting a new one; 
and it must be confessed, that the words at first view seem to sug- 
gest this idea. Yet the supposition is irreconcileable with the sit- 
uation in whieh they were placed at that time, and the language 
which they afterwards used, in which they deelare, that as to 
«“ public reformation” they “ would attempt nothing without the 
knowledge of the sacred authority.” p. 448. I therefore under- 
stand it merely as an agreement among themselves, expressive of 
their opinion as to what individuals of their number might law- 
fully do in the respective places where they resided and had in- 
fluence. And when we consider the total neglect of worship in 
many places of the kingdom, and the general ignorance that pre- 
vailed, it was certainly a very moderate and reasonable measure. 
to provide that the scriptures and common prayers should be 
read to the people in their mother tongue. 

‘It is natural te inquire here what is meant by “ the book of 
commoun prayeris” which was appointed tobe read. | Was it the 
eommon prayer-book of Edward VI.? or was it a different one ? 
This subject was keenly contested between the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians in Scotland, about the beginning of last century. 
Mr. Anderson, the most acute opponent of the Episcopalians, at 
that period, has canvassed this question very minutely, and in op~ 
position to the author of the Fundamental Charter of presbytery, 
has addueed a number of strong arguments to prove that it was 
not the liturgy ef Edward VI. but the liturgy of the English 
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church at Geneva, of which Knox was minister. The Countrye- 
man’s Letter to the Curat, p. 65—77. printed in 1744. I shall 
state a few facts, without: entering: into reasoning. Mr. Anderson 
says that he had in his possession ’a copy, in Latin, of the liturgy 
used in the English chureh at Frankfort, the preface of which 
bears date the ist of September, 1554. He adds that it had been 
translated from English into’ Latin; and that the prayers im it 
are exactly the same with those with are found in the Book of 
Common Order; only there are some additional prayers m the 
latter relating to:the eireumstances of Scotland. Ibid. p. 64- 
‘This must have been the form of worship agreed to by the exiles 
immediately after: their arrival at Frankfort.. Troubles of 
‘Franckford,p. 7. Before the end of that year, the form of wor- 
_ ship observed by the Genevan church was printed in English. 
Ibid. p. 27. Inthe beginning of the following year, the form af- 
terwards used by the English church at Geneva was composed, 
which differed very little from that which was first used at Frank- 
fort. Ibid. p. 37. This was printed in the beginning of 1556. 
» Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 401. It is very likely that Knox, in 
his visit to Scotland in 1555, would carry with him copies of the 
_ two former liturgies, and that he would send copies of the latter, 
upon his return te Geneva. After all, I think it extremely pro- 
bable, that copies of the liturgy of Edward V1. were still more nu- 
merous in Seotland at this time, and that they were used by some 
of the protestants at the beginning of the Reformation. | This ap- 
pears from a letter of Cecil to Throkmorton, 9th July, 1559. 
The protestants be at Edynborough. They offer no violence, 
but dissolve religiose howsees: directyng the lands thereof to the 
crowne, and to ministery in the ehirch. The parish churchees 
they delyver of altars and imagees, and have reeeved the service 
_ of the church of England, aceordyng to King Edward’s booke.” 
Forbes’s State Papers, i. 155. Another thing which inclines me 
to think that the English litargy was in the eye of those whe 
made the agreement in Dee. 1557 is, that they mention the read- 
ing of “ the lessonis of the Newand Auld Testament, conforme 
to the ordour of the Buik of Commoun-Prayeris.” The reply 
which Anderson gives to this does not appear to me satisfactory. 
At the same time, it is certain that the order of the English church 
at Geneva was used in Scotland previous to the time of its being 
formally authorised by the Book of Discipline in 1560. Dunlop’ s 
Confessions, ii. 520. 
But though the Scottish protestants, at this Gees made use of the 
prayers and scripture-lessons contained in the English liturgy, it 
cannot be inferred from this, that they approved it without limita- 
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‘tions, or that they meant to bind themselves to all its forms and 
ceremonies. ‘The contrary is evident. It appoints lessons to be — 

read from the apoerypha ; but they expressly confined their read- 

_ ing to “the lessons of the New and Old Testament.”’ A great part 
of the English liturgy ean be read by a priest only; but all that - 
they proposed to use could be performed by “the most qualifeit 
in the parechin,” provided the curate refused or was unqualified. 
[need seareely add, that if they had adopted that liturgy, the in- 
" vitation which they gave to Knox must have come with a very 
bad grace. Aceording to Anderson’s language it must have been 
_ to this purpose, “ Pray, good Mr. Knox, come over and help us ; 
and for your encouragement against you come, you shall find the 
‘English liturgy, against which you preached in Scotland, against 
which you declared before the counse! of England, for opposing 
which you were brought in danger of your neck at Franefort ; 
_ this English liturgy you shall find the authorised form of worship, 
and that by an ordinance of our making.” If any other evidence 
of this were necessary, I might produce the testimony of Sir 
. Francis Knollys, the English ambassader. When queen Mary 
* fled into England in 1568, she feigned her willingness to give up 
the mass and adopt the English common prayer book, provided 
Elizabeth would assist her in regaining her crown. Lord Herries 
having made this proposal in her name, Sir Francis replied 
‘ “that yf he meant thereby to condempne the form and order of 
- common prayer now used in Skotland, agreeable with divers well 
_ reformed churches,—or that he meant to expell all the learned 
_ preachers of Skotland, yff they wold uot return back to receave 
* and wayr cornered capes and typpets, with surpless and coopes, 
which they have left by order contynually since their first receav- 
‘yng of the gospel into that realme ; then he myght so fyght for the 
shadow and image of religion that he myght bring the body and 
~ truth i ry danger.” Anderson's Collections, vol. iv. part i. 110, 

a 3s 

As this subject has been introduced, I may make an observation 
or two respecting the form of prayers used in the ehurch of Scot- 
land at the beginning of the reformation. What has been called 
Knox's Liturgy, was the Book of Common Order, first used by 
the English church at Geneva. It contains forms of prayer for 
‘the di fferent parts of public worship; and this is the only resem- 
"ifaiiee which it bears to the English liturgy. But there is this 
im ortant difference between ie two: in the latter, the minister 
is restricted to the repetition of the very words of the prayers ; in 
the former he is left at liberty to vary from them, and to substi- 
tute prayers of his own in their room. ‘The following quotations 
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will exemplify the mode. “When the congregation is assembled 
at the houre appointed, the minister useth one of these two con- 
fessions, or Like in effect.”— The minister after the sermon useth 
this prayer following, or such like.” Similar declarations are 
prefixed to the prayers to be used at the celebration of baptism 
“and the Lord’s Supper. And at the end of the account of the 
public service of the Sabbath is this intimation ; “It shall not be ~ 
neeessarie for the minister daylie to repeat all these things be- 
fore mentioned, but beginning with some manner of confession to 
proceed to the sermon, which ended, he either useth the prayer 
for all estates hefore mentioned, or else prayeth as the Spirit of 
God shall move his heart, framing the same according to the 
time and matter which he hath intreated of.” Knox’s Liturgy, 
p. 74, 83, 86,420. Edin. 1614. Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 447, 
421, 426, 443, 450. At the end of the Form of Excommunica- 
tion, it is signified, “ This order may be enlarged or contracted 
as the wisdome of the discreet minister shall think expedient ; for’ 
we rather shew the way to the ignorant, then preseribe order to 
the learned, that cannot be amended.” Dunlop, ii. 746. The 
Scottish prayers, therefore, were intended as a help to the ig- 
norant, not asa restraint.upon those who could pray without a 
set form. The readers and exhorters commonly used them; but 
even they were encouraged to perform the service in a different 
manner. Knox’s Liturgy, ut supra, p. 189. Dunlop, ii. 694. 


Note W. p. 478. 


I am sensible that my account of the conduct of the queen re- 
gent to the protestants, differs from that which has been given by 
Dr. Robertson in his history of this period. He imputes her’ 
change of measures entirely to the over-ruling influence of her 
brothers, and seems to acquit her of insincerity in the counte-' 
nance which she had shewed, and the promises which she had- 
repeatedly made, to the protestant leaders. In any remarks 
which I shall make upon his account, I wish to be understood as 
not detracting in the slightest degree from the merit of his able, 
accurate, and luminous statement of the plans conceived by the 
prinees of Lorrain. Having mentioned the first symptoms of the 
regent’s alienation from the reformers, Dr. Robertson says :“In 
order to account for this, our historians do little more than pro- 
duce the trite observations concerning the influence of prosperity 
to alter the character and corrupt the heart.” Ido not know the | 
particular historians to whom he may refer, but those of the pro- 
testant persuasion whom I have consulted, impute her change, 
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6f conduct not to the above cause, but to the cireumstance of her 
having aceomplished the great objects which she had in view, 
upon which she no longer stood in need of the assistance of the 
reformers.- Accordingly, they charge her with duplicity in her 
former proceedings with them. Knox, 96, 140, 422, 125. Bucha- 
han, 1. 312. Spoitiswood, 117, 119,120. I think they had good” 
reasons for this charge. At a very early period, she: gaye a 
striking proof of her disposition and talents for the most deep 
dissimulation. I refer to her behaviour in the intercourse which 
she had with Sir Ralph Sadler, in 1543, on which occasion she 
acted a part not less important than the cardinal himself, threw 
the ambassador into the greatest perplexity, and completely 
duped the English monarch. Sadler, i. 84-88, 100, 144—113, 
249—253. The governor wanted not reason to say, “as she is 
both subtle and wily, so she hath a vengeable engine and wit to 
work her purpose.” It is impossible to read the account of her 
smooth conduet to the reformers, without perceiving the art with 
which she aeted. There is also reason for thinking that she was 
privy to the exeeution of Walter Milne, and had encouraged the 
archbishop of St. Andrews to take that step. Indeed, in his let- 
ter to the Earl,of Argyle, written a few weeks before that event, 
the archbishop expressly says that she murmured heavily against 
him, because he did not use severe measures to check the progress. 
of heresy, and Argyle, in his answer, does not eall this in ques- 
fion. Knox, 103, 108. | 
I do not doubt that the regent was precipitated into the most 
violent measures which she adopted by the counsels of her bro- 
thers ; and that she remonstrated against the impoliey of these, is 
attested by Castelnau, to whom Dr. Robertson refers as one of his 
authorities. But I think that she had altered her conduct to the 
protestants, and declared her resolution to abet the measures of 
the elergy against them, previous to the time that she is said to 
haye received these strong representations from France. This 
appears even from the narrative of Castelnau, who has connected 
the advice given by the princes of Lorrain with the mission of La 
Brosse and the bishop of Amiens, who did not arrive in Scotland 
until September, 1559, after the civil war was kindled. ebb. ii. 
446. Keith, 102. Sadler, i.470. But it will be still more appa- 
rent from an examination of the testimony of Sir James Melvil, 
the other authority to whom Dr. Robertson appeals. He says that. 
after the treaty of Chateau-Cambrensis was concluded, Bettan- 
court was sent into Seotland to procure the ratification of it from 
the queen regent; and that he was charged by the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, te inform her that the popish princes had agreed to join 
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in extirpating her esy, and to require » that she should imme fled 
take steps for suppressing | e the protestants i in that country. Melvil 1 
adds, that these instructions, mixed wi some t ivy ings, | ts 
ing been received, t e queen regent ei etermined t low th the 
She therefore issued out a proclamation mn a te he fore dir 
reemtin g every man great and smal » to o DEES the R 
Cat olic religion.” ” Melvil? s Memoirs, $ p- 23, 24 24. Lo . Lo 
The proclamation { to observe Haster inthe Catholic. eas: is 
Pac by all our historians as t ‘the , decisive declaration 0 
queen’s | ec hange of measures. low the treaty of Chateau-C as 
brensis was not eoneluded until the 2d of April 1559. “orbe tae 
84. ®, But Easter fell. that year on the 29th of 1 March Ls , six a 
ag Bettancourt could undertake his j journey t ‘to! ‘cotland. a 
proclamation respecting the observance of that { festival n mus ave 
been emitted some weeks previous. to this. “Nay, we know from 
other evidence, that the breach between the queen regent and the ve 
protestants had taken place on the 6th ‘of March ; for r this t s the 
date from which the Oblivion afterwards granted i is reel koned. 
Keith, A144, 4541. There i iS, therefore, a glaring anach ronism in 
felvil’s narr ative 5 and whatever influence Bettancourt’ ’s emb assy 
had i in, instigating the regent to more violent measures, she | had 
previously taken her side, and declared her determination to op- 
pose the progress 0 of the Reformation. 
“There are several other mistakes which Sir. James “Melvil has 
committed i in his narrative of the transactions of this eighe 
ven in the account of the important embassy into Scotland, com-. 
mitted to him by Henry I. and of the speech which the. consists 
ontmoreney made to him on that occasion, he ree 
constable, as mentioning, among his reasons, the shipwreck ‘the 
Nera. D’Elbeuf, which did not happen till s some months s after, 
when the French king was dead. Memoirs, ut supra, P. 34. 
Sadler, i i. p- 447, In my humble opinion, all our historians have 
given too easy eredit to Melvil, both in his statement of ‘facts, ae 


in | his representation of characters. : eeigare 
\ Tate 28 
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© Truely, among all their deeds and devises, the cade eins 
the ehurches was the most foolish and furious worke, the most 
shreud and exeerable turne that ever Hornok himself could have 
done or devised.’ For out of al doubt that great grandfather of 
Calvine, and old enemie of mankind, not only inspired ¢ every one 
of those saerelegious hellhounds with his flaming sprit of malice 
and blasphemie, as he did their forefathers Luther and Calvine: 
bot also was then present as maister of worke, busily beholding his 
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servands and hirelings working his wil and bringing to pass his 
long desired contentment.—They changed the churches (which 
God himself called his house of prayer) into filthie and abomina- 
ble houses of sensual men, yea, and of unreasonable beasts ; when 
as they made stables in Halyrud-hous, sheep-houses of S. Antone, 
and S. Leonards ¢hapels, toiboothes of S. Gillis, &c. which this 
day may be seene, to the great griefe and sorrow of al good Chris- 
tians, to the shame and confusion of Edinburg, and to the ever- 
lasting damnation of the doers thereof, the sedicious ministers, 
Knox and his complices.” After weeping over the ruins of 
«* Abbirbroth,” the writer turns to St. Giles, and represents our 
Saviour as lamenting its profanation by the setting up of “the 
abomination of desolation” the courts of justice, within that holy 
ground. “How wold he say, if he were now entering in at S. 
Giles, and looking to bare wals, and pillars al cled with dust, 
sweepings and cobwebs, insted of painting and tapestrie; and on 
every side beholding the restlesse resorting of people treating of 
their worldly affaires, some writing and making of obligations, 
eontracts and discharges, others laying countes or telling over 
sowmes of money, and two and two walking and talking to and 
fro, some about merchandise or the lawes, and too many, allas ! 
about drinking and courting of woemen, yea and perhaps about 
worse nor I can imagine, as is wont to be done al the day long in 
the common Exchanges of London and Amsterdam and other 
great cities. And turning him farther towards the west end of 
the church, which is divided in a high house for the Colledge of 
Justice, called the Session or Senat-house and a lower house cal- 
led the low Tolbooth, where the balives of the town use to sit and 
judge common actions and pleas in the one end thereof, and a 
number of harlots and seolds for flyting and whoredome, inclosed 
in the other: And these, I mean, if our Saviour were present to 
behold such abominable desolation, that where altars were erected 
and saerifices, with continual praises and praiers, were wont to 
be offered up to the lord, in remembrance of that bloody sacrifice of 
Christ on the erosse, there now are holes for whores, and cages 
for seolds, where nothing is heard bot banning and swearing, and 
every one upbraiding another: O what grieve and sorrow wold 
our Lord tak:at the beholding of such profanation and sacrilege !?? 
Father Alexander Baillie’s True Information of the unhallowed 
affspring, progress and impoison’d fruits of owr Scottish-Calvinian 
Fospel and Gospellers. p. 24, ae 27,28. Wiertsburg, 1628. 
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It would be éndléss to enter into'an examination of the exagge+ 

yated accounts which have been given of the “ pitiful’ devasta- 
tion” committed by the peer embers ent m 
stating a few facts, which may satisfy the candid and consi¢ 
that nosuchgreat blame is imputable to them. “The demolition 







of the monasteries, with their dependencies, will be found to com- 
prehend:the sum of what can be justly charged against them. And 
yet.again I would ask those who are most disposed to blame them 
for this, What other purpose could the allowing of these ‘build- 
ings tostand have served, if not to cherish the hopes and excite 
the desires of the Catholies, to regain possession of them? ‘To 
what use could the reformers possillty have converted them ? Is it 
to he supposed that they could form the idea of preserving them 
for the gratification ofa race of antiquaries, who: were to rise ey 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? Have these gentle- 
men, with all their zeal, ever testified their regard for these sa- 
cred monuments, by associations and subseriptions to preserve the 
mouldering remains from going to their original dust ?» The re- 
formed ministers had enough to do, in exciting the nobility and — 
gentry to keep the parish churches in decent repair, without un- 
dertaking the additional task of supporting huge and useless fa~ 
bries. But enough of this.—Let not any distress themselves by 
supposing that the costly furniture of the monasteries and! 
churches was al} consumed by the flames.’ Fanatieal as the re- 
formers were, they “ reservit the best part thairef unburnt,” and 
converted it into money, some of which went into the publie purse, 
but the greater part into the private pockets of the nobles: Win-| 
zet, apud Keith, Append. p. 245. The idols and images were in. 
deed committed to the flames without nierey 3 "ae. donsl devise the 
example that their adversaries had set them of consignins ‘the’ 
living images of God to this fate, the retaliation was certainl 
moderate ; and that these were the only sacrifices which they of- 
fered up, we have the testimony of a popish writer. Lesleeus, de 
reb, gest. Seotorum, lib. x. ps 587. edit. 4675.0 5 6 es 
' The act of privy council for demolishing idolatrous houses did 
ot extend to cathedrals or parish churches. Spottiswoodyp:474, 
175. Inthe first Book of Discipline, indeed, eathedral ehurehes, 
ifnot used as parish-churches, are mentioned among the ‘places! 
to he suppressed; but so far from this ease oceurring, it was) 
found ueecssary fo employ many ef the chapels attached to mo- 
nasteries, and collegiate churehes, as places for the protestant 
worship. ‘That in the first effervescence of popalar zeal, some 
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gf the eathedrals and other churches should have suffered, i 
much to be wondered at. * What, you speak of Mr. = ag 
es oe ‘Mr. Baillie im his an- 
swer to bishop Maxwell) is like the rest of your lies.—I have not 
heard that in all our land above three or hbnihabenbenieiioade 
down,” Historieal Vindication of the Government of the Chureh 
of Seotland,p. 49. Lond. 1646... Mr, Baillie had the histo- 
rical collections of Calderwood in his possession when he com- 
posed that work. The same thing is evident from the testimony 
of Cecil in the letter quoted above, (p. 446.) The churches were 
merely to be stripped of the monuments of idolatry and instru- 
ments of superstition ; and in carrying this into effeet, great care 
was taken that the buildings should not be injured. The lord 
James (afterwards earl of Murray) was the person to whom the 
execution of the act in the northern part of the kingdom was com: 
mitted; and we have an authentie document of the manner in 
which he proceeded, in an order issued by him, and written with 
his own hand, for purging the eathedral church of Dunkeld. The 
following is an exact copy ofthaterdenn 
«© To our Traist friendis, the Lairds of Arntilly and Kinvaid. 
. “ Traist friendis, after maist harty eommendacion, we pray 
yow faill not to pass incontinent to the kyrk of Dunkeld, and tak 
doun the haill images thereof, and bring furth to the kyrk-zayrd, 
and burn thaym oppinly. And sielyk east down the aitaris, and 
purge the kyrk of ali kynd of monuments of idolatrye. And this 
ze faill not to do, as ze will-do us singular empleseur ; and so 
committis you to the protection of God. From Edinburgh, the 
ii Wb SECO) friver vide 98H peas ber, rove 
Faillnot, bot. ze tak guidheyd (Signed) 
that neither the dasks, windocks, | Ar. Ereyir 
nor durris, be ony ways hurt ah ash? o: bp sPiymene 2a 
orbroken —————— eyther Jaz. Stewart. 
glassin wark or iron wark. — fap hon) Yo area gies 
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- We may take it for granted that the same caution was used in 


other places. Ifit be asked, how it happened that the cathedrals 
and many other churehes fell into such a ruined state, the fol- 
lowing quotations may throw some light upon the subject. They 
are taken from a searee work written by Robert Pont, Commis- 
sioner of Murray, and one of the Lords of Session. “ Yet, agreat 
many, not onely of the raskall sorte, but sundry men of name and 
worldly reputation, joyned themselves with the congregation of 
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* Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xx. p. 422. 
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the reformers, not so much for zeale of religion, as to reape some 
earthly commoditie, and.to be enriched by spoyle of the kirkes 
and abbey places. -And when the preachers told them that sueh 
places of idolatrie should be pulled downe, they accepted gladly 
the enterprise; and rudely passing to worke, pulled dewn all, both 
_ idoles and places where they were found. Not making difference 
betweene these places of idolatrie, and many parish-kirks, where 
God’s word shuld have bin preached in many parts where they 
resorted, as. in such tumultes and suddainties useth to come to 
passe; namelye, among sucha nationasweare.”. 5 
_. “An other thing fell out at that time, which may be excused 
by reason of necessitie: when as the lordes, and some of, the no- 
_bilitie, principall enterprysers, of the reformation, having todo 
_with the Frenchmen, and many their assisters of our owne na- 
tion enemies to these proceedings, were forced, not onely to:in- 
_ gage their own landes, and bestowe whatsoever they were able:to 
_ furnishe of. their owne patrimonie, for maintenance of men.of 
warre, and other charges, but also to take the lead and belles, 
with other jewelles and ornaments, of kirkes, abbayes, and. other 
_ places of superstition, to employ the same, and the prises thereof, 
_to resist the enemies. ‘The most parte of the realme beand in 
their contrarie. This I say, cannot be altogether blamed.” Against 
Sacrilege, Three sermons preached by Maister Rebert Pont, an aged 
_Pastour inthe Kirk of God. B. 6,7. Edinburgh, 1599.» Com- 
_pare Keith, p. 468. Jaret oi tennine sé te otetwadt 
_ But what shall we say of the immense. loss, which literature 
sustained onthat occasion? “ Bibliothecks destroied, the volumes 
of the fathers, councells, and other books of _hamane learning, 
with the registers of the church, east into the streets, afterwards 
_gathered in heapes, and consumed with fire.” Spottiswood’s MS. 
_apud Keith, p. 508. May not such eonduct be justly. equalled 
with the fanaticism of the Mahometan chieftain who. deprived 
the world of the invaluable Alexandrine library ?—As every one 
is apt to deplore the loss of that commodity upon which he sets 
the greatest value, I might feel more inclined to join in this la- 
mentation, were I not fully convinced that the real loss was ex- 
tremely trifling, and that it has been compensated ten thousand 


‘fold. Where, and of what kind were these bibliotheeks >. Omne 
ignotum magnificum. The public was long amused with the tale 
of a classic library at Tona, whieh promised a complete copy. of 
Livy’s works, not to be found in all the world beside ;_a miracle 
whieh Mr. Gibbon, in the abundance of his literary faith, seems 
to haye heen inclined to admit. Danes, and Reformers, and Re: 
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-publicans, were successively anathematized, and consigned to the 
shades of barbarism, for the destruetion of what (for ought that 
appears) seems to have existed only in the brains of antiquarians. 
Tt has been common to say, that all the learning of the times was 
-eonfined to monasteries. This was true at a certain period ; but 
it had ceased to be the fact in the age in which the Reformation 
took place. Lowas literature was in Scotland) at the beginning 

of the 46th century, for the eredit of my country I trust, that it . 
was not in'so poor a state in the universities as it was in the mo- 
nasteries. ‘Take the account of one who has bestowed much at- 
tention on the monastic antiquities of Scotland.» “ Monkish am- 
bition terminated in acquiring skill in scholastic disputation. If 
any thing besides simple theology was read” [I greatly doubt ‘if 
there is any good evidence of this being'a practice at the period 
of which I speak] “ it might consist of the legends of saints, who 
were pietured converting infidels, interceding for offenders, and 

_over-reaehing fiends; or of romances, recording the valour of 
some hardy adventurer, continually occupied in wars with Pa- 
gans, or im vanquishing giants, foiling neeromancers, and eom- 
bating dragons. Some were chroniclers ; and books’ of the laws. 

_ might be transeribed or deposited with monks. Some might be 
conversant in medicine and the oceult seiences.” Dalyell’s Cur- 
sory Remarks, prefixed to Scottish Poems, i. 17,48. 

. But we are not left to conjecture, or general inferences, as to 
the state of the monastic libraries. We have the catalogues of 
two libraries, the one of a monastery, the other of a collegiate 
cehureh; which may be deemed fair specimens of the condition of 
the remainder in the respective ages to which they belonged. The 
former is the catalogue of the library of the Culdean monastery at 
Loehlevin. ‘It consisted of seventeen books, all of them necessarily 
in manuseript. Among these were a pastorale, graduale, and mis- 
sale, books. common to all monasteries, and without which their 
religious service could not be performed ; the Text of the Gospels, 
and the ‘Acts of the Apostles; an Exposition of Genesis; a Col- 
leetion of Sentences ; and an Interpretation of Sayings. The rest 
appear to have consisted of some of the writings of Prosper, and 
erhaps of Origen and Jerom. Jamieson’s Historical Account 
of the ancient Culdees, p. 376—8. It may be granted that this 
eollection of books was by! no means despicable i in that age; but 
eertainly it contained nothing the loss of which has been injuri- 
ous to literature. I have no doubt that, if a copy of the Gospels, 
with the Lochlevin seal, or superseription, (whether authentic or 
fiictitious) were to occur, with antiquarians it would give as high 
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a price as a Polyglot ; but there can be as little question that one 
copy of the Greek Testament is of more real value.» From the 
12th to the 16th century, the monastic libraries did not improve. 
The catalogue of the library at Stirling exhibits the true state of 
learning at the beginning of the last mentioned period. It con- 
tained, indeed, a copy of the gospels and epistles in manuseript, 
most probably in Latin; the remainder of its eontents was, purely 
monkish. There were four missals, two psalters, four antiphonies, 
three breviaries, two legends, four graduals, and ten processionals. 
Dalyell’s Fragments of Scottish History, p.77. grit de peas 
_As far as I have observed, in the course of my reading, the mo- 
nasteries did not possess more than perhaps an odd volume or 
. two of the writings of the Fathers; but whatever books-of this 
kind were to be found in them the reformers would be anxious to” 
preserve, not to destroy. The chartularies were the most valua- 
ble writings deposited in monasteries; and many of these have 
been transmitted tous. The reformers were not disposed to con- 
sume these records, and we find them making use of them in their 
writings. Knox, Historie, p..4, 2, 3. ‘The mass-hooks where 
the most likely objects of their vengeance, and I have little doubt: 
that anumber of them were committed to the flames, in testimony 
of their abhorrence of the popish worship. Yet they were eare-_ 
ful to preserve copies of them, which they produced in their dis-. 
putes with the Roman Catholics. Ibid. p. 26420 00 4) 9) 
But whatever literary ravages where committed, let them-not” 
be imputed exclusively tothe tumultaary reformation of Scotland, | 
to the fanaticism of our reformers, or the barbarous ignoranee of 
our nobles. In England, the same proceedings tock place to a. 
far greater extent, and the loss must have been far greater. “ An- 
other misfortune (says Collier) consequent upon th e suppression” 
of the abbeys was an ignorant destruction of a great many valu-— 
able books.—The books, instead of being removed to royal libra. 
ries, to those of cathedrals, or the universities, were frequently 
thrown into the grantees, as things of slender consideration.” 
Their avarice was sometimes so mean, and their ignorance so un-* 
distinguishing, that when the covers were somewhat rich, and 
would yield.a little, they pulled them off, threw away the books, | 
or turned them to waste paper.”— A number of them which pur 
chased these superstitious mansions, (says bishop Bale) reserved” 
of those library books, some to serve their jakes, some to'stoure © 
Rr apace pM rub their boots, and some they sold © 
Kp se gtocers sand soap-sellers,, and some they sent over sea to” 
ok-hinders, not in small numbers. but at times whale shins full. 
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Yea, the universities are not all clear in this detestable fact; but 
“eursed is the belly which seeketh to be fed with so ungodly gains, 
and so deeply shameth his native country. I know a merchant. 
man (which a time be nameless) that bought’ the eon- 
tents of two noble ies for forty shillings price; a shame it is 
to be spoken. © This stuffhath he ocenpied instead of gray paper 
by the space of more than these ten years, and yet hath he store 
mare vet i come.” Bale’s Declaration, &e. ‘apud 
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weceeaier hie apcuped ak, Wd, em. 9 CEMA Jae bo ease 
« The personal aversion of Elizabeth to engage ii the war of the 
Seottish Reformation has not, as far as I have observed, been no- 
tieed by any of our historians. It is, however, a fact well authen- 
tieated from state papers, whether it arose from extreme caution. 
at the commencement of her reign, from her known parsimony, or 
from her high notions respecting royal prerogative. Cecil men- 
tions it repeatedly in his correspondence with ‘Throkmorton; 
‘“ God trieth us (says he) with many difficulties. The Queen’s 
majestie never liketh this matter of Scotland: you knowe what 
hangeth thereuppon: weak-hearted men and flatterers will fol- 
tow that way.—I have had such a torment herein with the queen’s 
majestic, as an ague hath not in five fitts so mueh abated.” 
Forbes, i. 454,455. In another letter he says; “ What will fol- 
low of my going towardes Scotlande, I know not; but I feare the 
success, quia, the queen’s majestie is so evil disposed to the mat- 
ter which troobleth us all.’ Tbid. 460. It was not until her 
council had presented a formal petition to her, that she gave her 
consent. Ibid. 390.. Even after she had agreed to hostilities, 
she began to waver, and to listen to the artful proposals of the 
French court, who.endeavoured to amuse her until such time as 
they were able to convey more effectual aid to the queen regent 
of Scotland. Killigrew, in a letter to Throkmorton, after men- 
tioning the repulse of the English army in an assault upon the 
fortifications of Leith, says: “‘ This, together with the bischope’s 
{of Valence | relation unto the queen’s majestie, caused her te 
Tene, the opinion of Cassandra.” Ibid. 456. This was the 
principal . eause of the suspension of hostilities, and the prema- 
ture attempt to negociate, in April 1560, which so justly alarmed 
the lords of the Congregation: an occurrence not adverted to in 
our common, histories. Haynes, apud Sadler, i..719, 7214. The 
Scottish protestants were much indebted to Cecil and Throk- 
morton, for the assistance which they obtained from England, 
A number of the counsellor s, who Wad been in tlie cabinet of 
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queen Mary, did all in their power to foster the disinclination of 
Elizabeth. Lord Grey, in one of his dispatehes, complains of 
the influence of these ministers, whom he calls Phillipians, from 
their attachment to the interest of the king of Spain. Haynes, 
p- 29 Bac. iru Bs i Bouaine poy he 1+ At pitas Fee: ae 
gar % avy Ry fede aR: Note A A. p. 205. - a ae tl salad 
cle a bien Acton tag a ge el dae Rind an Aare aes 
The hostile advance of the regent against Perth first drove. 
the lords of the Congregation to take arms in their own defence. 
Her reiterated infraction of treaties, and the gradual develope- 
ment of her designs by the introduction of French troops into the 
kingdom, rendered the prospect of an amicable and permanent 
adjustment of differences very improbable, and dictated the pro- 
priety of strengthening their confederation, that they might be 
prepared for a sudden and more formidable attack. “These eon- 
siderations are sufficient to justify the posture of defence in which 
they kept themselves during the summer of 1559, and the steps 
which they took to seeure assistance from England. If their ex- 
act situation is not kept in view, an aceurate judgment of their 
eonduet connot be formed, and their partial’ and temporary re- 
sistance to the measures of the regent will be represented as an 
avowed rebellion against her authority. But whatever be the 
modern ideas on this subjeet, they did not consider the former as_ 
neeessarily implying the latter, and they continued to profess not 
only their allegiance to their severeign, but also their readiness: 
to obey the queen regent in every thing not ‘inconsistent with 
their security, and the liberties of the nation; nay, they actually 
yielded obedience, by paying the taxes to the officers appointed 
by her, and in other ways. Knox, p. 176. Private and econfi- 
dential letters are justly considered as the most satisfactory evi- 
dence as to the intentions of men. Our Reformer, in a’ letter 
written to Mrs. Locke on the 25th of June, 1559, ‘says; “ The 
queen is retired unto Dunbar. The fine [end] is known unto God. 
We mean no tumult, no alteration of authority, but only the re- 
formation of religion, and suppressing of idolatry.” Cald. MS.. 
i, 429.' At an early period, indeed, she aceused them of a de- 
sign to throw off their allegiance. When the prior of St. Adrews 
joined their party, she industriously circulated a report that he 
ambitiously aimed at the sovereignty, and that they intended to 
confer itupon him. ~ Knox, 149. Forbes, i. 180. It was one of 
the special instructions given to Sir Ralph Sadler, when he was 
sent down to Berwick, that he should “ explore the very trueth” 
as to this report. Sadler, i..734. In all his confidential corres- 
pondence with his court, there is not the slightest insinuation 
iWwet he had diseoveréd any evidence tg induce hin) to credit that 
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charge. This is astrong proof of the prior’s innocence; if it be 
taken in connection with what I shall immediately state; not 
to mention the testimony of Melvil. Membirs, p. 27.5 9° 
‘When the earl of Arran joined the Congregation, the queen re- 
sent circulated the same report respecting him. Knox, p. 474 
As far as the Congregation were concerned, this accusation was 
as unfounded as the former. Ibid. p- 176. But there are some 
cireumstanees connected with it which deserve attention, as set- 
ting; the loyalty of the Seottish protestants in a very clear light. 
The earl of Arran, and not the prior of St. Andrews, was the fa- 
vourite of the English court. Messengers were appointed by 
them to bring him over from the continent, and he was conducted 
through England into Scotland, te be placed at the head of the 
Congregation. Forbes, i. 164, 166, 174, 216. Sadler, i. 447, 421, 
437,439. There is also evidence that the ministers of Elizabeth 
wished him to be raised to the throne of Scotland, if not also 
that they had projected the uniting of the two erowns by a mar- 
riage between him and Elizabeth. «The way to perfait this as- 
suredly (says Throkmorton to Cecil) is, that the erle of Arraine 
do as Edward the 1V. did, when he landed at Ravenspurg: (he 
pretended to the duehy of York; and having that, he would not 
leave till he had the diademe) for then of necessitie th’erle of Ar- 
ran must depend upon the devotion of England to maintein and 
defend himself. Ifeare all other devises and handelings will 
prove like an apoteeary his shop; and therefore I leave to your 
discretion to provyde by all meanes for this matter, both there 
and in Scotland.” And again: “ Methinks, the lord of Grange, 
Ledington, Balnaves, and the’chief doers of the Congregation 
{which I wold wish specially to be done and procured by the prior 
of St. Andrewes) should be persuaded to set forward these pur- 
poses before: for there is no way for them to have any savety or 
surety, oneles thei make the earl of Arran king ; and as it is their 
surety, so it is also ours. In this mater there must be used both 
wisdome, courage, and spede.” Forbes, i. 435, 436. Sacnp esi 
ton, it is to be observed, was at this time the most confidential 
friend of Ceeil, and, in his dispatches from France, pressed the 
adoption of those measures which the secretary had recommend- 
ed to the queen and council. Had not the Congregation been de- 
cidedly averse to any change of the government which would 
ide their att highly probable that this 
have set aside their queen, it seems shly p . ; 
plan would have been earried into execution. ‘The report i> 
intended marriage between Elizabeth aud Arran was genera ia 
this time; and whatever were the queen’s own intentions, 1 
seems to have been seriously contemplated by her ministers. 
eN3 
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Ibid. 214, 215, 282, 288. This aceounts for the recommendation 
of this measure by the Scottish Estates, after the conclusion of 
the civil war. Keith, 154, ».. .qikesuniscnssyecicienter Genie 
Note BB. p. 214. Aburt gpa 
I shall produce some extracts from Knox’s writings, relating to 
the principal points touched in the statement of his political sen- 
timents. ‘In few wordis to speik my conscience; the regement 
of princes is this day cum to that heap of iniquitie, that no godlie 
man can bruke office or autoritie under thame, but.in'so doing hie 
salbe compellit not onlie aganis equitie and justice to oppres the 
pure, but also expressedlie to fycht aganis God and his ordinance, 
either in maintenance of idolatrie, or ellis in perseeuting Godis 
chosin childrene. And what must follow heirof, but that ether 
princeis be reformit and be compellit also to reform their wiekit 
lawis, or els all gud men depart fra thair service and companie ?” 
Additions to the Apology of the Parisian Protestants, apud MS. 
Letters, p. 477. Dr. Robertson has ascribed te Knox and Bucha- 
nan an “excessive admiration of ancient policy,” he says their 
“ principles, authorities and examples were all drawn from an- 
cient writers,” and their political system founded “not on the 
maxims of feudal, but of ancient republican government.” His- 
tory of Scotland, vol. i. b. ii. p. 394. Lond. 1809. These assertions 
need some qualification. If republican government be opposed to 
absolute monarchy, the principles of Knox and Buchanan may. be 
denominated republican; but if the term (as now commonly.un- 
derstood) be used in contradistinction to monarehy itself, it ean- 
not be shewed that they admired or recommended republicanism. 
They were the friends of limited monarehy. It is the excellence 
of the government of Britain, that the feudal maxims which once 
predominated in it have been corrected, or their influence counter- 
acted, by others horrowed from republican constitutions. And it 
is not a little to the credit of the moderation and good sense of 
these writers, that, notwithstanding all their admiration. of 
ancient models of legislation, in comparison with the existing 
feudal monuments, they contented themselves with recommending 
such principles as were requisite for restraining. the arbitrary 
power of kings, and securing the rights of the people.. . Nor, aoe 
all their authorities and examples drawn from ancient, writers, am 
may be seen in the Dialogue, De jure regni apud Scotos. 
In a letter written by him to the queen Dowager, a few days 
after her suspension from the regeney, he says: ‘ My toung did 
bothe perswade and obtein, that your authoritie and regiment suld 
he obeyed of us in all things lawfull, till ye declair yourself opin 
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enemie to this comoun welthe ; as now, allace! ye have done.” 
Historie, p. 180. This declaration is justified by the letters which 
he wrote to his brethren before his arrival in Scotland. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter addressed to the protestant nobility, 
December 17, 1557, is a specimen. “ But now no farder to trubill 
you at the present, Iwill only advertis you of sie brut as Their in 
thir partis uncertanlie noysit, whilk is this, that eontradictioun 
and rebellioun is maid to the autoritie be sum in that realme. In 
whilk poynt my conscience will not suffer me to keip back from 
you my consall, ye, my judgment and commandment, whilk T 
communieat with yow in Godis feir, and by-the assurance of his 
treuth, whilk is this, that nane of you that seik to promot the 
glorie of Chryst do suddanlie disobey or dispieas the establissit 
autoritie in things lawfull, neither yit that ye assist or fortifie 
such as, for thair awn particular caus and warldlie promotioun, 
wald trubill the same. But, in the bowallis of Chryst Jesus, I 
exhort yow, that with all simplicitie and lawfull obedience, with 
boldness in Ged, and with opin confessioun of your faith, ye seck 
the favour of the autoritie, that by it (yf possible be) the eaus in 
whilk ye labour may be promotit, or, at the leist, not persecutit : 
Whilk thing, efter all humill requist, yf ye can not atteane, then 
with oppin and solemp protestation of your obedience to be given 
to the autoritie in all thingis not planelie repugnyng to God, ye 
lawfullie may attempt the extreamitie, whilk is, to provyd (whid- 
der the autoritie will consent or no) that Chrystis evangell may 
be trewlie prechit, and his halie saeramentis rychtlie ministerit 
unto yow and to your brethren, the subjeetis of that realme. And 
farder ye lawfullie may, ye, and thairto is bound, to defend your 
brethrene frome perseeutioun and tiranny, be it aganis prinees or 
emprioris, to the uttermost of your power ; provyding alwayis (as 
I have said) that nether your self deny lawfull obedience, nether 
yit that ye assist nor promot thois that seik autoritie and pre-emi- 
nence of warldlie glorie.” MS. Letters, p. 433, 435. 

In his conversation with queen Mary, at Lochlevin, we find him 
inculeating the doctrine of a mutual compact between rulers and 
subjects. “It sall be profitabill to your majesty to consider quhat 
is the thing your grace’s subjects luiks to receave of your majesty, 
and quhat it is that ye aucht to do unto thame by mutual contract. 
They ar bound to obey you, and that not bot in God; ye ar bound 
to keip lawes untu thame. Ye crave of thame service ; they crave 
of you protectioun and defence against wicked doars. Now, 
madam, if you sall deny your dewty unto thame (quhilk especialy 
craves that ye punish malefactors) think ye to receave full obedi- 
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‘ence of thame ?” Historie, p. 327. This sentiment was adopted 
by his countrymen. The committee appointed by the regent 
Murray to prepare overtures for the parliament, which met im 
December, 1567, (of which committee our Reformer was a mem- 
ber,) agreed to this proposition: “¢The band and-contract to be 
mutuale and reciprous in all tymes euming betwixt the prince and: 
God, and his faithful people,.according to the word of God.” | 
Robertson’s Records of Parliament, p. 796.. This was also one 
of the articles subscribed at the General Assembly in: July pre- 
ceding ; only the language there is more clear and express;— 
“ mutual and reeiproque in all tymes: coming. betwixt the prince’ 
and God, and also betwiat the prince and faithful people.” Buik 

~ of the Universall Kirk, p. 34. Ady. Lib. Keith, 582. See also. 
the proclamation of the king’s authority. Anderson’s Collections. 
vol. ii. p. 205. Keith, 444. The right of resistance was formally: 
recognized in the inscription upon a coin stamped soon after the 
coronation of James VI. On one of the sides is the figure of a 
sword with a crown upon it, an the words of ‘Trajan —_ 
scribed, Pro me si mereor, in me ; i. e. Use this sword for me 5 
if I deserve it, against me. Cardonell’s Numismata Seotiz, ene : 
ix. p:404. Our reformer’s Appellation may be consulted for the 
proof of what has been asserted, (p. 213, 244,) as to his endea-— 
vours to repress aristocratical tyranny, and to awaken the mass: 
of the people to a due sense of their rights. See also Historie, p. 
100. The effect of the reformation in extending popular liberty. 
was very visible in the parliament which metin August 1560, in- 
which there were representatives from all the boroughs, and a - 
hundred lesser barons, “ with mony otheris baronis, fre halderis, 
and landit men.” Keith has mentioned that during a space of new 
less than seventy-seven years preceding ‘ seareely had one of the 
inferior gentry appeared in parliament. And therefore (adds he): 
I know not but it may be deemed somewhat unusual, fora hundred 
of them to jump all at once into the parliament, especially in such 
a. juneture as the present was.”’ History, p. 147, 148. The peti- 
tion presented by the lesser barons, for liberty to sit and vote in the — 
parliament, has this remarkable clause in it; “ otherwise we: 
think that whatsomever ordinances and statutes be made concern-- 
ing us and our estate, we not being required and suffered to reason - 
and vote at the making thereof, that the sameshould not oblige us. — 
to stand thereto.” Robertson’s History of Scotland, Append. 
No. 4. : 

Liberal principles respeeting civil government accompanied the. 
progress of the reformation. Knox had the coneurrence of English. 
bishops in his doctrine concerning the limited authority of kings, 
and the lawfulness of resisting them. Seenotes T and SS. He 
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had’the express approbation of the prineipal divines in the foreign 
ehurehes. Historie, 363, 366. In the #7th century, some of the 
French divines, in their great loyalty to the Grand Monarque, dis- 
claimed all approbation of our Reformer’s political sentiments, 
and represented them as proceeding from the fervid and daring 
spirit of the Scots nation, or the peculiar constitution of their go- 
vernment. Riyeti Castig. in Balzacum, cap. xiii. § 14. apud 
Oper. tom. iii. p. 539. See also the quotations from other French 
authors in Bayle, Dict. Art. Knox, Note E. In the controversy 
oceasioned by the execution of Charles I. our Reformer’s name 
and prineiples were introduced. Milton appealed to him, and 
made quotations from his writings, in defence of that deed. One 
of Milton’s opponents says that he had only asingle Scot to pro- 
duee, * whom his own age could not suffer, and whom all the re- 
formed, especially the French, condemned in this point.”’ Regii 
Sanguinis Clamoradcelum, p. 129. Hagz-Comit. 1652, written 
by Peter du Moulin, the son. Milton, in his Rejoimder, urges with 
truth, that Knox had asserted, that his opinions were approved by 
Calyin, and other eminent divines of his acquaintance. Miltoni 
Defensio seeunda pro Pop. Anglie. p. 104. Hage-Comit. 1654. 
See also Milton’s Prose Works, by Symmons, vol. ii. p. 291—2, 
307, 378. Lond. 1806. But long before this controversy arose, 
Milten had expressed himself in terms of high praise concerning 
our Reformer. “ Nay, which is more lamentable, if the work of 
any deceased author, though never so famous in his life-time and 
even to this day, come to their hands for license to be printed or 
reprinted, if there be found in his book one sentence of a venturous: 
edge, uttered in the height of zeal, (and who knows whether it 
might not be the dictate of a divine spirit?) Yet not suiting with 

every low deerepit humour of their own, though it were Knox him- 
self, the reformer of a kingdom, that spake it, they will not par- 
don him their dash ; the'sense of that great man shall to all pos- 
terity be lost for the fearfulnesse, or the presumptuous rashnesse of 
a perfunetory licenser. And to what an author this violence hath 
bin lately done, and in what book of greatest consequence to be 
faithfully publisht, I could now instance, but shall forbear till a 
more convenient season.” Milton’s Prose Works, ut supra, vol. 
i, p. 344... This work of Milton first appeared in 1644, the year — 
in which David Buehanan’s edition of Knox’s History was pub- 
lished. ne vray . 

b> bh demsaeressa tote Dlote CC. p- 227. ' 


I shall, in this note, add some partienlars respecting the early 
practice of the reformed church of Seotland, under different heads. 
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Of Doctors.—The doctrine of the church of Scotland, and in- 
deed of other reformed churches, on this head, has not been very — 
uniform and decided. The first book of discipline does not men- 
tion doctors, but it seems to take for granted what had been stated 
respecting the officers of the church in the book of eommon order, 
where they are declared to be “a fourth kind of ministers left to 
the church of Christ,” although the English chureh at Geneva 
could not attain them. Knox’s Liturgy, p. 14. Dunlop’s Con- 
fessions, ii. 409, 440. In the second book of discipline they are 
expressly mentioned as “ ane of the twa ordinar and perpetual 
functions that travell in the word.” and “different from the pas- 
tor, not only in name, but in diversity of gifts.” ‘The doctor is to 
‘ assist the pastor inthe government of the kirk, and coneur with 
the elders his brethren in all assemblies,”? but not “ to minister 
the sacraments or celebrate marriage.” Dunlop, ii. 773, 774. 
The book of common order and second book of discipline agree 
in comprehendings under the name and.office of a doctor, the 
order in schooles, colledges, and universities.” | Ut supra. The 
fact seems to be, that there never were any doetors in the church 
of Scotland, except the. teachers of divinity in the universities. 
«“ Quamvis ecclesia nostra (says Calderwood) post primam refor- 
mationem quatuor agnoseat ministrorum genera, pastorum, dec- 
torum, presbyterorum, et diaconorum: tamen doctores alios 
nondum habuit quam secholarchas.” De Regimine Ecclesie 
Scoticanew Previs Relatio, p. 1, 2.. Anno 4618. Some writers 
have asserted that it was as dectors that both Buchanan and 
Andrew Melville sat, and sometimes presided, in the church 
courts. ‘Che Hpiseopalians having objected that the church of 
Scotland admitted persons to act as moderators in her assemblies, 
who were in no ecelesiastieal office, and instanced in the two 
persons above mentioned, Mr. Baillie gives this answer: “Mr. 
Melvil was a doctor of divinity, and so long as episcopal perse- 
eution permitted, did sit with great renowne in the prime chair 
we had of that faculty:, George Buchanan had sometimes, as I 
have heard, been a preacher at St. Andrews; after his long tra- 
vells he was employed by our church and state to be a teacher to: 
king James and his family: of his faithfulness in this charge 
he left, 1 believe, to the world good and satisfactory tokens: the 
eminency of this person was so great, that no society of men need 
be ashamed to haye been moderated by his wisdome.”’ Historical 
Vindieation, p. 21,22. ‘The report which Mr. Baillie had heard 
of Buchanan haying been a preacher, probably originated from 
the divinity leetures which Calderwood informs us he read with 
great applause in the university of St. Andrews. “ Buchanan 
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and Mr, Melvin were doctors of divinity” says Ruthurfurd, Lex 
Rex, pref. p. 5. Lond. 1644, “a 
_ Of Readers.—Those employed as readers appear to have often 
transgressed the bounds prescribed to them, and to have both 
solemnized marriage, and administered the sacraments. Differ- 
ent aets of assembly were made to restrain these exeesses. The 
General Assembly, October 15%6, prohibited all readers from mi- 
nistering “ the holy sacrament of the Lord, except such as hes the 
word of exhortation.” The assembly which met in July 1579, 
inhibited them from celebrating marriage, unless they were found 
meet hy “the commission, or synodal assembly.” At length, in 
April 1584, the order was suppressed.“ Anent readers: Forsa- 
mekle as in assemblies preceding, the office thereof was coneludit 
to be no ordinar office in the kirk of God, and the admission of 
them suspendit to the present assemblie; the kirk in ane voyce 
hes yotit and concludit farder, that in na tymes coming any reider 
be admitted to the office of reider, be any having power within 
the kirk.” Buik of the Universall Kirk, in loc. 
Of Superintendents.—The church of Scotland did not consider 
superintendents as ordinary or permanent office-bearers in the 
ehurch. They are not mentioned in the book of common order. 
The first book of discipline explicitly declares that their appoint- 
ment was a matter of temporary expedience, in the plantation of 
the church, and on account of the paucity of ministers. Its words 
are: “ Beeause we have appointed a larger stipend to them that 
shall be superintendents than to the rest of the ministers, we 
have thought good to signifie to your honours such reasons as 
moved us to make difference betwixt teachers at this time.’ And 
again: “ We consider that if the ministers whom God hath en- 
dowed with his singular graces amongst us, should be appointed 
to several places there to make their continual residence, that 
then the greatest part of the realme should be destitute of all 
doctrine: which should not onely be the oceasion of great mur- 
mur, but also be dangerous to the salvation of many. And there- 
fore we have thought it a thing most expedient at this time, 
that from the whole number of godly and learned men, now pre- 
sently in this realm, be selected ten or twelve (for in so many pro- 
vinees we have divided the whole) to whom charge and command- 
ment should he given, to plant and erect kirkes, to set, order, and 
appeint ministers, as the former order prescribes, to the coun- 
» tries that shall be appointed to their care where none are now.” 
First and Second Books of Discipline, p. 35. printed auno 1621. 
Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 538, 539. Archbishop Spottiswood has 
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not acted faithfully, if his History has been printed, in this place, 
exactly according to his manuscript. He has omitted the pas- 
sages a eisai and has comprehended the whole of the two 
paragraphs from which they are extracted in a short. sentence 

of his own, which. is far from being a full expression of the 
meaning of the compilers. . History,p..458. Lond. 4677. Thisi is 
the more inexeusable as he says. that, for “the clearing of many 
questions which were afterwards agitated in the church,” he 


_ “thought meet word by word to insert the same [the First Book 


of Discipline] that the reader may see what were the grounds 
laid down at first for the gevernment of the church.” Ibid. p. 152. 


He could not be ignorant that the grounds of the appointment 


of superintendents formed one of the principal questions agitated 
between him and his opponents. I have eempared the copy of 
the First Book of Discipline, inserted in an old MS. copy of 
Knox’s Historie, and find that it exactly agrees with the quota- 
tiens which I have made from the editions published in 1624, 
and by Dunlop. Dr. Robertson has been misled by the arehbi- 
shop. On the first introduction of his system, (says he) Knox 
did not deem it expedient to depart altogether from the ancient 
form. Instead of bishops, he proposed to establish ten or twelve 
superintendents in different parts of the kingdom.” As his au- 
thority for this statement, he refers solely to the mutilated ac- | 
count in Spottiswood. Robertson, ut supra, ii. 42,43. Mr. Laing» 
from an examination of the original documents, has given a 
more accurate account, and pronounced the appointment of su- 
perintendents: a “temporary expedient.” se of panting 
vol. iii. p. 17, 48. Lond. 4804. inet 

The superintendents were elected and sfienitted in whe same 
manner as other pastors. Knox, 263. They were equally subject 
to rebuke, suspension, and deposition, with the rest of the minis- 
ters of the church. In the examination of those who were admit- 
ted by them to the ministry, they were bound to associate with 
them the ministers of the neighbouring parishes. They could not 
exereise any spiritual jurisdiction without the consent of the pro- 
vineial synods, over which they had no negative voice. They 
were accountable to the General Assembly for the whole of their 
conduct. ‘The laborious task imposed upon them is what few 
bishops have ever submitted to. ¢ ‘They must be preachers them- 
selves; they are charged to “remain in no place above twenty 
daies in their visitation, till they have passed: through their whole 
bounds.” They “must thrice everie week proaetrs at the least.” 
When they return to their principal town or residence, ¢ “they 
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must be likewise exereised in preaching; and having remained 
in it “three or foure monthes at most, they shall be compelled 
(unless by sicknesse they be retained) to re-enter in visitation.” 
Dunlop, ii. 542. De Regimine Eceles. Seotican. brevis relatio, 
p- 5, 6. Anno 1618. Epistelae Philadelphi Vindiee contra 
calumnias Spotswodi, apud Altare Damascenuin, p. 724—727. 
edit. 2 da. Lugd. Batav. 1708. In this tract (of which Calder- 
wood was the author) the difference between the Scottish super- 
intendents and Anglican bishops is drawn out under thirteen 
heads. Spotswood’s treatise is entitled, Refutatio Libelli de Re- 
gimine Ecclesiz Seoticanz, Lond. 1620. : 

‘In the text (p. 226,) T have said that sia superintendents were 
appointed. The names of five, with their districts, may be seen 
in the common histories. Knox, 236. Spottis. 149. The sixth 
was John Row, minister of Perth, who was made superintendent 
of Galloway by appointment of the General Assembly. | Row’s 
MS. Historie of the Kirk, p. 358, of a eopy transeribed in 41726. 
The visitors or commissioners. of provinces exercised the same 
power as the superintendents; the only difference between them 
was that the former received their commission from one assembly 
to another. Altare Damascenum, ut supra, p. 727. But these 
commissions appear sometimes to have been granted for a longer 
period; for one of Robert Pont’s titles was Commissioner of Mur- 
ray. Perhaps, in this case, a commissioner differed from a super- 
intendent, merely in not being obliged to have his stated residence 
within the bounds of the province committed to his inspection. — 

Of the weekly Exercise or Prophesying.—This was an exercise 
upon the seriptures, intended for the improvement of ministers, 
the trial of the gifts of those who might be. employed in the ser- 
viee of the chureh, and the general instruction of the people. It 
was to be held in every town “ where schools and repaire of learn- 
ed menare.” For conducting the exercise, there was an associa- 
tion of the ministers, and other learned men, in the town and 
vicinity, ealled “the eompany of interpreters.” They alternately 
expounded a passage of scripture; and others who were present 
were encouraged to deliver their sentiments. After the exercise 
was finished, the constituent members of the association retired, 
and delivered their judgment on the discourses which had been 
delivered. Books of Discipline, ut supra, p. 60—62. Dunlop, 
ii. 587—594. » After the erection of regular presbyteries, this ex- 
ereise formed an important part of their employment; and at 
every meeting, two of the members by turns commonly expounded 
the scriptures. De Regimine Ecel. Scot. Brevis Relatio, p. 3. 
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Until lately some traces of this aneient practice remained, and 
there is reason to regret that it has generally gone into dissuetude 
among presbyterian bodies. Associations of the same kind were 
formed in England.. From 4574 to 1576, they spread through that 
kingdom, and were. patronized by the bishops of London, Winton, 
Bath and Wells, Litchfield, Glocester, Lincoln, Chichester, 
Exon, St. David’s Sandys archbishop of York, and Grindall areh- 
bishop of Canterbury. Several of the courtiers, as Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Sir Francis Knollys, coal Sir Thomas Smith, greatly 
approved. of them; and, at a future period, they were reeommend- 
ed to king James by lord Bacon. But they were suppressed by 
an imperious mandate from Elizabeth. Some interesting parti- 
eulars respecting their number, regulations, and suppression, 
may be seen in Strype’s Annals, ii. 90—95, 219, 220, 318—324, 
486. Life of Grindal, p. 219-227, 230, 299, 300. Life of Parker, 
460—462.. They were formed on the model of the ‘Scottish ex- 
ereises, and, in the regulations, the very words of the First Book 
of Discipline are sometimes used. A species of ecclesiastical 
discipline was joined with them in some dioceses. I also observe 
a striking resemblance between the directions given by bishop 
Sean biy for the celebration of the Lord’s supper, and the mode 
which was then used in Scotland, particularly as to the eireum- 
stance of two communions or ministrations on. the same day, and 
the early hour of the service. Strype’s s Annals, i il. 94, compared 
with Scott’s History of the Scottish Reformers, p- 192. *°) 

_ Keith has given a quotation from the MS. copy of Spottiswood’s 
History, in which the archbishop signifies, that, at the time of the 
compilation of the First Book of Discipline, several of the re- 
formed ministers wished to retain the ancient policy, after remoy- 
ing the more gross corruptions and abuses, but that Knox over- 
ruled this motion. Keith, 492. But there i is no trace, in the 
authentic documents of that period, of any diversity of opinion 
among the Scottish reformers on this head. The supposition. is 
contradicted by. Row, (see above p. 224,), and by their c own lan- 
guage, Dunlop, ii. 518. Knox, Historie, 282. It is probable 
that the archbishop’s story had its origin at a later period, when 
the design of conforming the chureh of Scotland to the English 
model began to be entertained. I confess, I am not inclined to 
give much more eredit to another of the ; ar chbishop’s tales as to 
a message which archbishop Hamilton i is said to have sent te 
Knox sal John Brand: History,, 474, it 495. ae 
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wie he ira ~ _ Note DD. p: 228. "hs 1 what 

i a eS : 7 oy operat ls t tha ‘ j 
os short account of John Row will introduce the particulars 
which I have te state respecting the study of the Hebrew lan- 


"ane 


gua e in Scotland. The account is taken from the Historie of 
his son, John Row, minister of Carnoek, and the copy of the MS. 
which I quote in this note is one transeribed in 1726. He was 
born in a place ealled Row, between Stirling and Dumblain. After 
finishing his education, and being laureated, at St. Andrews, he 
pleaded for some time as an advocate before the consistorial 
court in that city. Having resolved to travel, he, about the year 
1550, was intrusted by the Scottish clergy with the management 
of some of their affairs at the court of Rome. He applied himself 
to the prosecution of his studies with great diligence, and re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor utriusqu juris from two Italian uni- 
versities. He was a favourite with two pontiffs, Julius TIT. and 
Paul V. and had every prospeet of preferment at Rome; but 
having lost his health, he resolved to return to his native coun- 
try. pet his departure from Rome, May 20, 1558, the pope 
invested him with a publie character, and gave him instructions 
for checking the progress of heresy in Scotland. Having arrived 
in this country, September 29, 1558, he exerted himself for some 
time in executing his commission, but was soon converted to the 
protestant faith. Row’s MS. Historie, ut supra, p. 308—310. 
e exposure of the pretended miracle wrought at Musselburgh, 
(see aboye, p. 219,) was the first thing which staggered his mind. 
Being in the house of Meldrum, the gentleman in Fife who had 
detected the imposture, the young man who was said to have 
been cured of blindness was brought into his presence, where he 
“é played his pavie,” by “ flyping up the lid of his eyes and casting 
up ‘the white.” While Row was confounded at this discovery, 
Meldrum addressed him very seriously. “‘ Weill, Mr. John Row, 
ye are a great clergyman, and a great linguist and lawyer, but I 
charge you, as you must answer to the great God at the last day, 
that ye do not now hold out any light that God offers you, but that 
e will, as soon as ye come to your study, close the door upon you, 
and take your Bible, and seriously pray to God that ye may un- 
derstand the seriptures.—Read the 2d ch. of the 2d epistle of the 
Thessalonians; and if ye do not see your master, the pope, to be 
the great antichrist who comes with lying wonders to deceive the 
people of God (as now he and his deceiving rabble of clergy in 
Scotland have done lately at Musselburgh,) ye shall say Squire 
Meldrum has no skill,” Row, p. 356. By conference with se- 
veral of the reformed ministers, particularly Knox, he was 
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brought to an abjuration of popery. ¢ . “Ipse nuncius (says his grand- 
son) nasso evangellii i irretitus, ejus pura, pia, pathetica predica- 
tione ineseatus, pontificiis syrtibus, famig erati Knoxii opera, 
extractus est.” Hebree lingue Institutiones, a M. Joa. Row, 
epist. dedic. A 3.b. Glasguz 41644. _ In the beginning of the year 
41560. he was admitted minister of Kinnenchar i in Fife, where he 
married Margaret Beatoun, a daughter of the laird of Balfour. 
Row’s Hadtosic, ut supra. Before the end of that year he was 
‘translated to Perth. Knox, 236. Keith, 498. 
| Daring | his ‘residence in Italy he had made great ponitiency 

in the knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages. The 
latter was at this time almost entirely unknown in Scotland, and 
he immediately began, at the recommendation of his brethren, 
to teach it. The grammar-school of Perth was the most cele- 
brated in the kingdom, and the noblemen and gentlemen were 
aceustomed to send their children there for their education. 
Many of these were now boarded with Mr. Row, who instrueted: 
them in Greek and Hebrew. As nothing but Latin was spoken 
by the hoysi in the school and in the fields, so nothing was spoken 
in Mr. Row’s house but French. The passages of scripture read 
in the family before and after meals, if in the Old Testament, 
were read in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French and Eng elish; if i in 
the New Testament, they were read in Greek, &e. His son, J ohn, 
when he was between four and five years old, was taught the 
Hebrew characters, before he knew the English letters; and at 

eight years of age he read the Hebrew shanize in the family. 
When he went to the newly erected university of Edinburgh, his 
uncommon acquaintance with the Hebrew language attracted 
the par ticular notiee of the learned and amiable principal Rol- 
lock. Row’s Historie, 372——375. Hebrz Ling. Institut. ut supra. 
Mr. Row instructed the master of the grammar-school m the 
Greek tongue, by whieh means it came to be taught afterwards 
in Perth. And in 1637 his own grandson (of the same name) was 
Rector of that school, in meh he taught Latin, Greek and He; 
brew. This produced the following encomiastic verses by prin- 
cipal | Adamson. of Edinburgh, 


Perthana quondam Latialis linguz schola 
Laude eluebat, fuer atq. unius ion 

Nune est trilinguis, Latio jungens Greciam, 
Et huie Palestinam; omnium linguis loquens. Bak > 
O ter beatam te nune Perthanam scholam! Th 
O ter beatum Rollum reetorem tuum! ~ 
Per quem juyentus, barbaric procul habitu. 
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About the’ year 1567, James Lawson, (atterwards Knox’s sue- 
eessor at Ediaburgh,) returned from the continent, where he had 
studied Hebrew: The professors of St. Andrews prevailed on him 
to give lessons’ on that language in their university. Life of 
Lawson, p. 2. in Wodrow’s MS. Collections, vol. i. Bibl. Coll. 
Glasg. As he was made sub-principal in the university of Aber- 
deen, anno 1569, it is’ to be presumed that he would also teach 
the language there.’ Lawson, after his settlement in Edinburgh, 
patronized the interests of literature in this city. It was ehiefly 
by his exertions that the buildings for the High-School were com- 
pleted in 1578. His intentions were to have it erected into an 
university, or at least to make it Scholam Illustram, with classes 
of logic and philosophy. "The books destined for the library were 
kept in his house, previous to the foundation of the ‘college. 
Crawfurd’s History of the University of Edinburgh, p. 49, 20. 
I have already (p. 403, 404,) noticed the arrival of Andrew Mel- 
ville in 1573, and the situation which he held both at Glasgow. 
and St. Andrews. After prosecuting his studies at Paris, under 
the celebrated masters Turnebus, Mereerus, and Ramus, and 
professed philosophy at Poitiers, he had, during the five years 
that he spent at Geneva, learned the Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
Syriae tongues, from Cornelius Bertram. The regent Morton 
offered him the archbishopric of St. Andrews; but he refused (1t, 
and chose an academical life. Life of Andrew Melville, apud 

odrow’s MSS. ut supra. Calderwood, Epistole Philadelphi 
Vindieiz, apud Altare Damascenum, p. 731... Spottiswood,. to 
whom he was a keen antagonist, allows that he was a great pro= 
ficient in the three learned languages. “ Andreas Melvinus bonis 
literis excultus, et trium linguarum, quarum eo seeulo ignorantia 
illi famam et tantum non admirationem apud omnes peperit, ca- 
lentissimus.” Refutatio Libelli de Regim. Eccles. Scotie. p. 34. 
Thomas Smeton, who succeeded Melville at Glasgow, was also a 
Hebrician, as appears from his answer to Hamilton’s Dialogue. 
Those who held the situation of principal in the universities at 
that time were accustomed to teach those branches which were 
most neglected. 

I have said in the text, that the reformers, while they exerted 
themselves to revive the knowledge of the learned languages, did 
not neglect the improvement of the native tongue. Among others, 
David Ferguson, minister of Dunfermline, distinguished himself 
‘in this department. He had not the advantage of the same 


learned education with many of his brethren; but possessing 2 
lively wit and elegant taste, he applied himself particularly to 
the cultivation of the Scottish language. Smetoni Responsio ad 
Hamilt. Dialog. Pp: 92. Row’s Coronis to his Historie, p. 314, of 
copy in Divinity, Lib. Edin. The sermon which he preached at 
Leith before the regent and nobility, and afterwards published, 
(see above, p. 354,) is a proof of this, and had it not beena 
sermon, would most probably have been republished before this 
time as a specimen of good Scottish composition. » Extracts from 
it may be seen in the following note. John Davidson, then one 
of the regents at St. Andrews, celebrated the success of the au- 
thor in refining his vernacular language in the following Latin 


lines; jth are prefixed to —_ Berinday store vinsstoup Metin 
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Grecia’ melifluo quantum det nestoris ori; 
Aut demostheneo debeat eloquio ; midéa 34t 


Tpsi facundo quantum (mihi erede) parenti 
Attribuat linguz turba togata suz ; 
' Nos tibi, Fergusi, tantum debere fatemur, == 
~* Seotanam linguam qui reparare studes. » alt be deity 
‘Sermonem patriam ditas; inculta vetustas 
~ Horret qua longe barbariemque fugas 5 ineiead ek 
- Adde etiam, neque abest facundis gratia Sania ives 
~~ Respondet verbis materia apta tuis. tei 3 
~ Quod satis ostendit nobis tua coneio presens, 
Qua nihil in lucem doctus ire potest. 1. dest tisk) 46a 
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Besides this sermon, Ferguson was the renee of a collection of 
Scottish proverbs, and of an Answer to the Rejoinder whieh the 
Jesuit Tyrie made to Knox. That abusive writer, James Laing, 
ealls this last work ‘a barbarous, and Scotiean epistle,” and rails 
against its author as an ignorant sutor, and glover, who knew 
neither Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Latin. Astor himself; although 
a Scotsman, he tells us, that he thought it beneath him to write 
in a language which was fit only for barbarians and. heretics. 
“Tres sunt lingue elegantes et ingenuz, Hebraica, Greea, et 
Latina, quz nobilibus principibus—sunt dignz: ezteras linguas, 
eum sint barbare, berbaris et hwreticis tanquam propriis relin- 
quo. 7 De Vita, &e. Hereti¢orum, Dedie. p- ult. et p. 34. » Not- 
withstanding this writer’s boasts concerning his literature, and 
the oppor ‘umities which he takes to display. it, if we may judge 
from his book, he did not know the top from the bottom of a He- 
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brew letter, p- 94. db. Laing’s objection to the literature of Fer- ‘.. 


susson may, however, be thought as solid as that which angie 
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popish writer has brought against his morals, by aceusing him 
of using pepper instead of salt to his beef. “At hi quibus earnem 
aecendant, irritentq. novas artes quotidie excogitant.” And on 
the margin, “ Exemplo est David Ferguson ad macerandas earnes 
Bubulas pipere pro sale utens.”” Hamilton, De Confus. Calvi- 
nianz Seetz, p. 76. But to do justice to Hamilton, it is proper 
to mention that pepper was at that time so high priced as to be a 
morsel only for a Pope, or a Cardinal, and very unfit for the 
mouths of barbers, eoblers, &e. of which rank he tells us the re- 
formed preachers generally were. Principal Smeton, after saying 
that Ferguson had reared a numerous family on a very moderate 
stipend, adds: “ Undenam ergo illi, amabo te, tantum piperis ad 
earnes quotannis macerandas, quantum sewcentis apud nus aureis 
nummis nemo unquam compararit?”? The truth is, there was 
rather too much salt and pepper in the writings of Ferguson for 
the papists. va 
Note EE. p. 228. 

There were three objects to which the reformed ministers 
wished the ecclesiastical revenues to be applied, to the mainte- 
nance of ministers, of the teachers of youth, and of the poor. 
For the ministers they required that “honest provision” should 
be made, so as to give “ neither oceasion of sollicitude, neither yet 
of insolencie and wantonnesse.” They thought it reasonable 
that provision should also be made for their wives and children 
after their death. In ordinary cases, they proposed 40 bolls of 
meal, and 26 bolls of malt, as an adequate stipend. These sti- 
pends were to be paid from the tithes; but they proposed the 
abolishing of all illegal or oppressive exactions which had 
formerly been made by the clergy. The deacons, and not the 
ministers, were to collect the tithes, and, after paying the 
stipends, to apply the remainder to the other purposes. For the 
support of the universities, they proposed that the revenues of 
the bishoprics and collegiate churches, should be divided, and 
appropriated. Dunlop’s Confessions, ii. 533, 534, 537, 538, 566. 

‘This was very unpalatable doctrine to the most of the pro- 
testant nobility and gentry. They had already cast a covetous 
eye upon the rich revenues of the popish clergy. They had 
seized upon some of their lands, and they retained the tithes in 
their own hands. They had made private bargains with some 
of the incumbents, and were anxious to have them legalized. 
Henee their aversion to ratify the book of discipline ; hence the 
exception with which it was subseribed; hence the poverty and 
eomplaints of the ministers, and the languishing state of the 
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universities... If we.considet sedi acai 
proposed, nsluding the supbst oC miaste pareaioldeaahons 
city colleges, and national, universities, the demand ma 
the ministers for the appropriation of all. the, funds serie 
the church. will, not appear unre ‘easonable 3 and. they ,shewed 
themselves disinterested, by requiring a moderate allowance.te 
themselves... They did not.regard tithes as of divine right, nor 
think that it, was sacrilegious in every case to apply to secular 
purposes funds which, had been. originally set apart to a reli- 
gious, use. . But they held that, by the Christian as well.as the 
Jewish law, a competent subsistence was appointed, to be made 
for the ministers of religion; that. it _.was_ineumbent on a na- 
tion which had received the true religion to. make publie pro- 
vision for the outward maintenance of its-ordinances ; that the 
appropriation of the tenth part of property for this purpose was 
at least recommended by primeval usage, by the sanction o: of dis 
vine wisdom in the Jewish constitution, and by the laws and 
practice of Christian empir es and kingdoms ; that pr operty whieh 
had been set.apart and given for religious ends could not justly, 
or without sacrilege, he, alienated, as long as it was needed for 
these purposes; that though many of the donors might have the 
support of superstitious observances immediately in their eye, 
still it was with a view to religion that. they. made such. gifts 5 3 
and that.in as far as it should appear that the ecclesiastieal 
revenues were superabundant and unnecessary, they were willing 
that this should be applied to the common service of the State. 
To illustrate, their sentiments on this. subject, and the manner in 
which. they, urged their complaints, I shall add a few extracts 
rom some of their writings which are not so commonly eo onsulted, 
» My dirst.extraets shall be from Ferguson’s sermon, to.which - 
our Reformer set his hand a little before, his death. Having. 35 
given an account of the law of Moses, the ordinance of the adage : 
Testament, and the practice of the, primitive. church, he dds: 
‘Ve se, then, that the ministers of the primitive Kirk (that lev. 
befoir.prinees wer Christianes and nur ischers of the Birks at 
was, propheseit) wer na beggaris, suppois thay wer uo lordis-that 
aboundit in superfluous welth, as the. papis. biachannint lot 
had sufficient asweill for the necessitie of thair owin families, as 
for the help_ofuther Christianes. that. now y and then, as o oeca- 
siounes servit,.repairit to thair, housis, —Quhen the tyme come 
foirspokin bi Dayid (Psal, Ixviii, and cii,) that kingis and e- 
reouris, and thair kingdomes, suld serve the Lor » and b bring 
giltes unto him,” they, ‘following his exampil that only i y Is Wyse, 


ordainit be thair autorities that the tiendis sulde serve to the 
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same ust in the tyme of the gospell.”°—“ Our youth also aucht to 
be nurisehit and mantenit at the schuilis, that thairoutof efterward 
micht spring preicheris, counséllouris, physiciounis, and all other 
kinds of learnit men that we have neid of. For the scheulis are | 
the seid of the kirk and commoun welth, and our childrene are 
the hope of the posteritie, quhilk being neglectit, thair can 
nathing be luikit for bot that barbarous ignorance sall overflow all. 
For suppois God has wonderouslie, at this tyme, steirit up 
preicheris amang us, evin quhen darknes and ignorance had the 
upperhand, he will not do sa heirefter, seeing we have the or- ~ 
dinarie meane to provide them, quhilk gif we contempne, in vane 
sall we loke for extraordinary proviscioun. Israel was miracu- 
lusslie fed in the wildernes with manna, bot how soon thay did eit 
of the ecorne of the land of Canaan, the manna eeissit, nouther 
had thay it ony moir, bot levit efterward on the frute of the 
ground, erdinarilie labourit with thairhandis. I speik to prudent 
men that may understande and judge quhat I say.” After de- 
ploring the decayed state of the churches and schools, and the 
poverty of the ministers, he adds: “1am eompellit to speik this, 
theeht I be als piane as plesant, and appeir to yow as the greitest 
fule of the rest to stand up heir to utter that quhilk other men 
thinkis. Weill; let me be countit a fule for speiking the treuth. 
I regard not; nouther may 1 spair to speik it, thocht I suld be 
judgeit in our awin caus to he carayit away with a particular 
affeectioun; following heirin the exampil of our prophet Mala- 
chie.”—“ Ye marvel, I doubt not, quhy ye have not prevailit 
aganis yone throteutteris and unnaturall murtheres within the 
towne and castell of Edinburgh, specially ye heving a maist just 
actioun, being ma in number, and mair vailyeant men, and nathing 
inferiour to thame in wisdome, eireumspectioun, or ony gude 
qualiteis outher of body or mynd. Bot ceis to marvel: for the 
caus quhy that ye have not prevailit aganis thame long or now, 
amang mony uther your sinnis quhairwith ye are defyit, is this, 
that the spuilyie of the pure is in your housis: ye'invaid that 
quhilk our forbearis gave of gude zeill to Goddis honour, and 
the commoun welth of the kirk ; ye spuilye to your awin private 
usis, without outher ryme or resoun, nouther will ye be controllit. 
This, this, I say, is the chief caus that nathing prosperis in your 
handis. I grant that our fatheris, of immoderate zeill (hesyde 
the teindis and necessarie rentis of the kirk,) gave thairunto 
superfiuously, and mair nor aneuch. Quhat then is to be done, 
but that the preicheris of God’s word be reasonablie sustenit, 
seing thair is eneuch and over mekle to do it, the sehullis and 
P3 
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the pure be weill provydit, as thay aucht, and the tempillis’ ho- 
nestly and reverently repairit, that the pepill without injurie of 
wynd or wedder, may sit and heir Goddis word, and participat of 
his haly sacramentis. And gif thairrestis ony thing unspendi 
quhen this is done (as na dout thair wil,) in the name of God, let 
it be bestowit on the nixt necessarie affairis of the corimoun 
welth, and not to any mannis private commoditie.” Ane sermon 
preachit befoir the regent and nobilitiebe David Fergussone.  B. 
iv. Lekpreniky467tters) pee eptrocn, Gb) Leth ewe te Ree 

. The following extracts are taken from sermons against Sacri- 
lege by Robert Pont, a son-in-law of our Reformer. «From the 
yeare of our Lorde 1560, unto this present: time, the greatest 
study of all men of power of this land, hes bene by all kinde of 
inventions, to spoyle the kirk of Christ ‘of her patrimonie, by 
chopping and changing, diminishing of rentals, converting of 
victual in small sumes of money: setting of fewes within the 
availe, long tackes uppon tackes, with two or three life-rentes, 
with many twentie yeares in an tack, annexationes, ereetiones of 
kirk-rents, in temporal] livings. and heritage, pensiones, simple 
donationes, ereeting of new patronages, union of teindes, making 
of new abattes, ecommendatares, priors, with other papistical 
. titles which ought to have no place, in a reformed kirk and 
countrie; with an infinite of other corrupt and fraudfull waies, 
to the detriment and hurte of the kirke, the schooles, and the 
poore, without any stay or gaine-calling. : 

“'Trueth itis, parliamentes have bene conveened, and aets have 
hene made, fer providing ministers of competent livinges; for 
reparaling of parish kirkes, for trayning up the youth in sehooles 
of theologie. It hath bene also promised, and subseribed in 
writte, by a greate parte of the nobilitie, that the poore labour- 
ers of the grounde, should have an ease and reliefe of the rigorous 
exaeting of their teindes: and many other good thinges have bene 
devised, tending to the advancement of the glotie of God,’and 
establishing of Christ his kingdome.’ Amongst us, namély, in 
time of the governmente of that good regente (whome for ho- 
noures cause I name) who although he could not doe all that hee 
woould have done, (having so manie hinderavees and enemies ;) 
yet his dooings might have biti aperfite patterne of godlinesse to 
the reste of the nobilitie, to make them bene éontent to live upp nn 
their own rentes, and to cease from robbing and spoyling the pa- 
trimonie of the kirke.” Having proposed the objection, that 
the Levitieal law of Moses is abrogated; and ‘therefore his au- 
thorities from the Old ‘Testament had tio foree under the gospel, 
he adds: “T aunswere concerning tliese landes or annuall rentes.. 
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out of landes delated and given to the kirke, that although the 
Levitieall lawe, with the ceremonies thereof, Jullien the 
outwarde, observation, hath taken am ende; and is fulfilled in 
Christ ; yet the substance of the policie, concerning intertemment 
of the service of God, and up-hold of religion still ‘remaines. 
And it is no lesse necessarie, that the ministerie of God amongst 
us be mainteined; and that sufficient provision be made to serve 

i , nto the kirke-rentes ought to be applyed 
nor it was, that the priestes and levites should bene upholden in 
‘the time of the eldelaw.. And as to the holinesse or unholines of 
these landes and revenues: albeit in their owne nature (as I saide 
in the former sermon) they be like other earthly possessiones ; 
yet in so far as they were applyed to an holy use, they may wel 
be called holy possessions and rents, as the kirk is holy, to whose 
use they are appointed.—I will not deny but the teinds might be 
possibly ehanged, in other meanes of sufficient provision for the 
Kirke, if such godly zeale were nowe amongst men, as was of olde 
time. But in so farre as we see the plain contrarie, that men are 
now readier te take away, then ever our, predeeessors were to 
gives it were a foolish thing to loose the certaine for the uncer- 
taine, and that whieh is never likely to come to passe.” . Pont’s 
Sermons, against Saerilege. Bs.C2.C 8. E6. Waldegrave, 
A6GGy [Sess ben tye t ty 
ot) ie se 

Note FF. p. 229. 

svad «tvs Lax F Bgoe 
_ The first appointment of a moderator was in Dee. 1563. “It 
was proponit be the haill assemblie yat ane moderator suld he 
appointit for avoyding confusioun in reasoning.” Buik of the 
Universal Kirk, p. 8. Ady. Libr. The assembly which met at 
Perth, August 1572, “ordained, as a perpetual law, that no per- 
son of whatever estate take in hand to speak without license ask- 
ed and given by the moderator, that moderation should be kept in 
reasoning, and silence when commanded by the moderator, 
under pain of remoyal from the assembly, and not to re-enter 
during that convention.” Ibid. p. 55. In July 1568, to correct 
evils “be reason of the pluralitie and confusion of voces” it was 
enacted that none should have power to vote but superintendents, 
eommissioners appointed to visit kirks, ministers “brought with 
yame, presented as habile to reasone, and having knowledge to 
judge,” commissioners of burghs, shires, and universities, The 
ministers were to be chosen at the synodal convention of the dio- 
eese, by consent of the rest of the ministry and gentlemen that 
shall convene at the said synodal convention, commissioncrs of 
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burghs by “the counsell and kirk of their awn townes)?==« None 
to be admitted without sufficient eommission or wreit.”” To pre- 
vent a monopoly of power, they were to be changed from assembly 
to assembly. Ibid. p. 38.’ The assembly, March 15°; settled 
the following order of procedure. . After sermon and. prayer by 
former moderator, 4..Anew moderator to be chosen. 2. Super- 

intendents, commissioners, &c..to be tried. » This trial was very 
regular. First, the superintendents being removed, inquiry was. 
made of the ministers and commissioners of their boundsif they 
had any charges to lay against them. as to neglectof duty, &e. If 
any charge was brought, it was examined and sentence passed. 
The, same order was observed with the other members of assem- 
bly. 3. The case of penitents and persons under censure to be. 
considered. Lastly, The business left undecided by last assembly; 
or brought before the present, was to be taken up. Ibid. p. 47. 
i> ab te wedtos clams @ 4 beeegrebee wl obmiuse awe sims) 
ad? oy deorekey ere eNete QE P gqgnoe ode secu + .jpabee 


In a letter, dated 28th August. 1559, Knox re >quests ts Calvi 
opinion on the two following questions. “4 i Whether iene oy 
the children of idolaters and A aahittcatans ersons, 8] s hould be 
admitted to baptism, before their parents gave satisfaction | to ote 
church, or they themselves were able to Tequire it? 2. Whe ther 

eit 20 
monks and popish priests, who neither serve the church, nor are 
-eapable of serving it, although they have renounced their ‘errors, ie 
ought to have the annual rents of the church paid to them? Knox 
had maintained the negative on the last '« ; ques ‘ion. - The letter i is 
said to be written raptim. “Plura seribere vetant febris qua, 
cracior, laborum moles qua premor, et dalloram bomba de, qui . 
ut nos opprimant, appulreunt.” Co omp. Historie, | p- 461. Ca vin, 
in a letter, dated November 8, 1559, answers, that it was his o opi- 4 
nion and that of his colleagues, on the first qu tion, That the e Sa : 
-erament of baptism was not to be aateaaneen those who were 
without the church, nor to any without proper sponsors ; 3 but the 
promise (upon which the right was founded) \ was not t confine 
to the posterity in the first degree: pod a those w: who were 
descended from godly parents were to be vie wed as es 
to the church, although their parents or even Tanta parents ad i 
become ajieateles bid such childr ren were 1 not t to be be ane" ape 
tism, provided persons appeared as sponsors, e gasi ng for their 
religious education. “ Adde quod alia estn a ee: pate 
siz ratio, quam rite formatz et comp nositze.”” | Com nes 4 HCaRs 


573. On the second question, he | ae that although those 
performed no serviee in the chur ch had. not a “just claim ae 
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supported by its funds, still as the popish clergy had. brought 
themselves under bonds in times of ignorance, and had consumed 
a part of their lives:in idleness, it seemed harsh to deprive them 
ofall support. He therefore advises a middle course to be adopted. 
Calvini Epistole et Responsa, p. 516--520. Hanovie, 1597. 
Thid. p. 201, 202, apud Oper. tom. ix. Amstzlod. 1667. 
» From another letter of Calvin to Knox, dated April 23, 1561, 
it-appears that the Genevan reformer had been consulted by our 
countrymen en some other points on whieh they were difficulted ; 
most prebably on those questions on which the nobility and che 
ministers differed. He wrote them accordingly, but soon after 
was applied to a second time for his opinion on the same subject, 
as his first letter had miscarried. Knowing that his judgment 
was not altogether agreeable to some of them, he suspected that 
they wished to draw from him an answer more favourable to 
their own sentiments, and expressed his dissatisfaction at such 
eonduet. Knox, who appears to have been employed in the cor- 
py Fac! was grieved at this suspicion, and had purged him- 
from the imputation. Calvin in this letter apologizes for 
his severity, and assures him that he never entertained any sus- 
picion of his integrity. “'Te vero dolose quicquam egisse, neque 
dixi, neque suspicatus sum.—Ac mihi dolet, quod exeiderat ex 
ore meo, Sic in animum tuum penetrasse, ut putares mala fidei 
aut astutiz,. a qua te remotum esse judico, fuisse insimulatam. 
Facessat igitur metus ille vel cura.” In both letters, Calvin 
signifies his high satisfaction at the wonderful success of the re- 
foe tien in Seotland. The conclusion of the last is expressive 
he e unaffected piety of the writer, and his warm regard for his 
corr dent. “Hic versamur inter multa diserimina. Una 
tantum exlestis presidii fiducia nos a trepidatione eximit: 
quamyis nos simus metu vacui. Vale, eximie vir, et ex animo. 
colende frater. Dontiaus tibi semper adsit, te gubernet, tueatur, 
ac sustentet sua virtute.” Ut supra, p. 564—566. et in alter. edit. 
p- 450. — 

These are the only parte of the correspondence between Calvin 
and our Reformer which have been published ; but Mons. Senebier, 
the : librarian of Geneva, has informed us that there are a number 
of Knox’s letters to Calvin preserved in the public library of that 
city. Histoire Litteraire de Geneve. Tom. i. p. 380. During his 
resi ence at Geneva, Knox beeame acquainted with Beza, who 
then acted | as professor of Greek i in the neighbouring city of Lau- 
sanne from which he was translated to Geneva, upon the ereetion 
of the university there, the same year in which our Reformer 
returned to Scotland. An epistolary correspondence was after- 
wards maintained hetweenthem. Two letters of Beza to Knox, 
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the one dated June 3, 1669, the other April 12, 1572, are inserted 
in Epistol. Theolog. Bex, p- 333-336. 344—346, of the first. 
edition; and p. 304-307. 314-346, of the second edition, Ge- 
nev, 41575. Both of them evinee the writer’s ardent regard for 
our reformer, and his high opinion of our reformation. The first 
letter is inscribed “To John Knox, the Restorer of the Gospel 
of God in Scotland,’ and begins with these words: “ Gratiam et 
pacem tibi, mi frater, omnibusque vestris sanctis ecelesiis opto.a 
‘Deo et Patre Domini nostri Jesu Christi, cui etiam gratias ago 
assidue, tum de tanta ipsius in vos beneficentia, tum de. vestra 
singulari in asserendo. ipsius eultu eonstantia et anim? fortidu- 
dine.—Enuge mi frater, quam reete illud quod disciplinam simul 
eum doctrina conjungitis’? obsecro et obtestor ut ita pergatis, ne 
vobis idem quod tam multis eveniat, ut quia in limine impegerunt; 
progredi non possint, imo etiam interdum ne velint quidem; quod 
longe misserrimum est.” The second letter, which hehoved. te 
be received by Knox only a few months before his: death, could 
not fail to be gratifying to him, even although he had then taken 
a formal farewell of the world. It is addressed “ To his dearest 
Brother and Colleague,’ and begins in the following lofty strain 
of affection: “ Etsi tanto terrarum et maris ipsius intervallo dis- 
juncti corporibus sumus, mi Cnoxe, tamen minime dubito quin 
inter nos semper viguerit, et ad extremum vigeat, summa illa ani- 
morum conjunctio, unius ejusdemq. spiritus fideique. vincule 
sancita.” * eR eee 
Note HH. p. 235. 

« Les Papistes (says Bayle, in a treatise in which he pleads 
for toleration ona very extensive basis) “ Les Papistes eux me- 
mes sont les premiers en ce pais-ci a erier qu'il n’y a rien de plus 
injuste que de vexer la consience. Pensée ridicule en leur 
bouche! et non seulement ridicule, mais trait resse, &e. i.e. The 
Papists themselves are the first in this country [Britain,] té ex- 
claim that there is nothing more unjust than to distress con- 
seience. A sentiment ridiculous in their mouth! and not only 
ridiculous, but treacherous, and marked with that dishonesty 
whieh they have uniformly discovered for so many ages. For 
they would not fail, in three years, to burn and buteher all who 
refused to go te mass, if they acquired the power, and could avail 
themselves of the baseness of a sufficient ndadhee uP court para- 
sites, men of venal souls and unworthy of the protestant name 
which they bear, to overturn the fundamental barriers which so 
, salutarily restrain the royal power.” Commentaire Philoso- 

phique, Pref. p. xiii. xiv. Anno 1686. Nb lial diclih 

The following passage is now become so antiquated and unin- 
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telligible, that Ishall not risk my credit by venturing to translate 
it. “Les malheurs qui sont arrivez a nos freres de France tour- 
neront, comme ily a aparence, a notre profit. Il nous ont remis 
dans la necessaire defiance du Papisme, ils nous ont fait voir que 
cette fausse religion ne s'amende pas par le long age, qu’ elle est. 
me au tems jadis, animée de Vesprit de fourbe et 

de eruaute, et que malgre la politesse, honnetete, la civilite. 
qui regne dans les manieres de ce siecle plus qu’en aucun autre. 
elle est ‘toujours brutale et farouche. Chose etrange! tout ce 
qu’il y avoit de grossier dans les meurs de nos ancestres s’est 
evanouit; a ect air rustique et sauvage des vieux tems a succede 
2 Chretienne une douceur et une eivilitie extreme. 

Ii n’y a que le Papisme qui ne se sent point du changement, ef 
qui retient toujours son anciene et habituelle ferocite. Nous nous 
imaginions nous autres [entre?] Auglois, que e’etoit une bete 
aprivoissee, un loup et un tigre qui avoit oublie son naturel sau- 
vage; mais Dieu merci aux Convertisseurs de France nous nous 
sommes desabusez, et nous savons a qui nous aurions a faire si 
notre sort etoit entre leurs mains.—Pesons bien cela et eouside- 
rons quel malheur nous pendroit sur la tete, si nous laissions 
eroitre le Papisme dans ce bien hevreux climats. Je ne veux pas 
que cela nous porte a faire aucunes represailles sur les papistes: 
non je deteste ces imitations; je souhaite seulement qu’ls n’aquic- 
rent pas la force d’executer sur nous ce qu’ils savent faire.” » Ut 
supra, X¥. XVili. xix. , 19 rate 
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‘The following extracts from the Records of the Town Council 
of Edinburgh shew the attention which they paid to the support 
and accommodation of their minister. 
May 8, 1560. The provost, baillies, and council ordain the 
treasurer to pay the sum of 40/. Scots for furnishing of the minis- 
ter John Knox in his household, and because he had been furnish- 
ed on David Forrester’s expenses since his coming to this town, 
for the space of fifteen days, ordains to receive David’s accompts, 
and make payment.—* Penultimo Octobris 1560. The quhilk 
day, the provost, baillies, and counsaill ordanis James Barroun 
y te John Knox the soulme of sax scoir pounds of the red- 
diest money of the solmes being in his hands, and sioklyk the 
soulme of 201.”--This last sum seems to have been allotted for 
repairs on his house.—* 42th Dee. 1560. The provost, baillies, 
and counsill ordanis James Barroun (Dean of Guild of last year) 
to pay and deliver to Johne Kuox, minister, the soume of fifti« 
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pound for supporting of his charges, and that incontinent after 
the sight heirof, and gif it.beis. funden that the said James be 
superexpendit, after the making of his accompt, precepts shall 
be given in maist strait forme, commanding the treasurer to mak 
him gud and thankfull payment of his haill superexpensis, with- 
in aught days nixt thairafter.””. From the minutes. of Dec. 22, 
4560. April 5,and May 28, 1564, it appears that his fixed sti- 
pend was 2001. a-year; for 50. is ordered, each time, “ for his 
quarter payment” or “dues.” Dee. 44, 1560, it-was agreed that 
his house rent should afterwards be paid “at the rate of 15 merks 
ayear.” cdieede Wit npuetey 

“ Penultimo Octobris (4561.) The samine day the provost, 
baillies, and counsail ordanis the Dene of Gyld, with all diligence, 
to mak ane warme stuydye of dailles to the minister, Johne 
Knox, within his hous, abone the hall ofthe same, with lyght and 
wyndokis thereunto, and all uther necessaris: and the expenciss 
disbursit be him salbe allowit to him in his aceomptis.”,———* Ja- 
nuary 41564, (i. ¢.4562,) the provost, baillies, and ecounsale,-un- 
derstanding that the minister, Jhone Knox, is requyrit be the hale - 
kirk to passe in the partis of Anguss and Mearnys, for electing 
of ane superintendent thare, to the quhilk they themselfs hes 
grantit, thairfor ordains Alexander Guthrie, Dene of Gild, to 
pass in companie with him fer furnishing of the said ministeris 
charges, and toe deburse and pay the same of the readeast of the 
townis gudis in his handis, quhilk salbe allowit in his aceomptis = 
And further haist the said minister hame, that the kirk hear be 
not desolait.” 

To these extracts respecting Knox, I may add one from the 
same records respeeting Willock, who officiated in his place as 
minister of Edinburgh, during the civil war. “29 August 1560. 
‘The counsail ordains their treasurer to deliver:to John Willock 
22 crownes of the sone for recompense of the great traveill sus-- 
tenit be him this haill yiere bygane, in preehing and administring 
the sacramentis within this burgh, and ordanis ane of the counsall 
to thank him for his greit benevolence, and for the greit travaill 
forsaid.” Previous to this they had remunerated John Cairns, 
with whom that minister had lodged. teh 

Tn the text I have mentioned, that, after the arrangement made 
by the privy council respecting the thirds of benefices, Knox seems 
to have received his stipend from the common fund. The extracts 
which Keith has given from the books of assignation mention 
only two allowances made to him. ‘To John Knox, minister,, 
Wheat 2 ¢. [halders, | bear 6 ec. meal 0. cats 4.¢.” Whether this 
was for the year 1568, or not, Keith does not say. He adds in a 
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note, “For the year 1568, I sée 39al. 6s. sd. given to Mr. Knox.” 
History, App. 188. His stipend at the time of his death has been 
mentioned above, p. 393,394. Keith has inserted, from the same 
books, the prices of the principal articles of living at that time, 
from which ati idea of the value of money may be formed. hid. 
489. The following are a specimen. In Fyfe, Lothian, Merse and 
Teviotdale, for 1573, wheat, 261. 13s. 4d. the chalder; bear, 
241. 6s. 8d. ; "meal, 167. oats, 20 merks. Or, according to another 
account, without expressing any county, wheat, 1/. the boll; 
bear, il. 13s. 4d; meal the same; oats, 40s. malt, 2/.; rye, ad 
pease and beans, the same; mairts of Aberdeen 2l. 13s. 4d. the 
piece; sheep, 9s. poultry, 4s. the dozen; geese 1s. the piece ; 
eheese 6s. Sd. the stone. ae . WEIS BO ONEEa 

ERG 4, Teal 2 tetas 20 : twTe. al ' : 

on thar itis . Note KK. p. 255. ft car ror aA 

40 April 1562.—The same day the eounsale understanding the 
tedious and havie labours sufferit be the minister, Jhone Knox, in 
preiching thrise in the oulk, and twise on Sounday, ordains with 
ane consent to solist and persuade Maister Jhone Craig, present- 
lie minister of the Canongait, to accept upoun him the half 
ehargis of the preaching of the said kirk of Edinburgh for sie 
gud deid ad thai ean aggre on.”—That this measure was not car- — 
ried into effect for some time after, appears from the following act 
of council. “418th June 1563.—Afier lang reasoning upon the 
necessities of ministers, finds that there salbe ane uther minister 
elected be the provost, baillies and counsale, dekynes and elderis 
of this burgh, and addit to Johne Knox. minister.” From the 
same aet and subsequent measures, it is evident that the want of 
necessary funds was the cause of the delay. For the couneil re- 
solved, that “for susteaning of thame baith, togidder with Joline 
Cairns reider,” the deacons should meet with the trades. and the 
merchants, to see what they would be willing to give. ‘The re- 
ports made to the council did bear, that if they would fix a par- 
ticular stipend, the trades were willing to pay a fifth of it, acenr i 
ing to old eustom. But although Craig had not been trans).(>d 
from the Canongate, he seems to have performed a part of the dc ty 
in Edinburgh; for, in the sane month, I find the eounei! 2 ppoint- 
ing a number of persons “to go amang the faithtull who 'od 
communicate” and make a collection for “Johne Craig and” 
Johne Cairns, who had reecived nothing for a lang tyme.” 3 
expedient they were obliged afterwards to repeat. On the %4 
September, 1564, the council had agreed to give “to John Cais», 
leetor of morning prayeris, 100 merks a year, in tyme to cum.” 
Reeerds of Town Council. me: 
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Note LLspe 267) +. eieinquiteqees 
$43 “4 ee. wer = shee Anke A el 
Very different and opposite accounts have been given of the 
book usually ealled Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism. The _fol- 
lowing is drawn up from the catechism itself, compared with the 
canon of the council which authorized it. It does not appear | y 
whom it was composed, but we may readily conclude that it was 
by some person or persons who had more knowledge of theology 
than there is any reason to think the archbishop had, and who had 
more leisure than him to write a book consisting of 442 pa: ses 
quarto. It was laid before the provincial council, which met at 
Edinburgh in January 455 4-2, and was adopted and approved by 
them. The care of printing it was committed to the archbishop, 
to whom it properly belonged as metropolitan to set it forth; and 
the colaphon at the end of the work informs us that it was printed 
by his “command and expensis.”—* the XXIX,, day of August, 
the yeir of our Lord MD.LII.” Spottiswood (p. 92,) has. con- 
founded it with a treatise, ealled by the people The Twa-penny 
Faith, which Knox informs us was set forth by the provincial 
council which was sitting when he returned to Seotland, in 1559. 
Historie, p. 109, 140. The archbishop’s epistle to “ Personis, 
Vicars, and Curattis,” prefixed to the. catechism, informs us. of 
its design and use. “First to your awin instruction.—-Second] Ye 
According to the deereit maid in our provincial counsale, our will 
is that ye reid the samyn catechisme. diligently, distinctly, and 
plainly ilk ane of yow to your awin parochianaris, for thair com- 
mon instruetioun and spiritual edifieatioun in the word of God, 
neeessarie. of thame to be knawin.” The canon. provides that it 
be read, “ omnibus dominicis et festivis,” which is thus explain- 
ed in the close of the archbishop’s epistle: «‘ Everilk sonday and 
principal halydaie, quhen yair cummis na precheour to thame to 
sehaw thame the word of God to have yis catechisme usit and 
reid to thame insteid of preching, quhil | until] God of his gudnes 
provide ane sufficient nowmer of eatholyk and abil precheouris, 
quhilk sal be withen few yeiris as we traist in God.” The clergy 
were aroused from their lethargy and indolence, by the preaching 
of the protestants, and the complaints of the people. But those 
whose province it was to preach, were found generally ineapable 
of performing the task. This book was therefore provided for 
them, that they might read it to the people instead. of a ser- 
mon. , hon ‘ 
As it is entitled a catechism, was printed infthe vulgar lan- 
guage, is said to be designed for the instruction of the people, and 
no prohibition of its use is mentioned in the book itself, we might 
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be apt to conclude, -that it was intended to he circulated among 
the people, and promiscuously read, But this was very far rote 
B omic the design of those who approved and set it forth. On the 
y, the canon of the council expressly provides, « ‘That. all 
, copies not required for the use of the clergy be kept in safe 
ay (firma custodia) by the arehbishop,” that he might dis- 
tribute them, “ prout tempus et necessitas postulaverint. 3 The 
clergy are charged not to communicate their copies to secular 
persons, except with the allowance of their ordinaries (the bish- 
Fs; >) who were permitted to give copies to certain honest, grave, 
ul, and discreet laies, Hagenialis such as seemed to desire 
‘them for the sake of instruction rather than out of curiosity. 
“ Caveant vero ipsi rectores, vicarii, et curati, ne sua exemplaria 
seeularibus quibuseunque indiserete communicent, nisi ex judicio, 
‘consilio, et diseretione sui ordinarii; qubus ordinariis licebit non- 
nullis probis, gravibus, bonz fidei, ae discretis viris laicis, ejus- 
dem eatechismi exemplaria communicari, et iis potissimum, qui 
videbuntur potius sux instructionis causa, quam curiositatis cu- 
juscunque, eadem expetere.”” Wilkins, Coneilia, IV. 72, and 
Lord Hailes, Provincial Councils, p. 36. Lord Hailes had 
therefore reason for saying (in opposition to Mackenzie’s tale 
of the archbishop allowing “the pediars to take two pennies for 
their pains in hawking it abroad”) that the council “uses, as 
many precautions to prevent it from coming into the hands of 
the laity, as if it had been a book replete.with the most pestilent 
heresy. » It would have been imprudent to insert the prohibition 
in the book itself, copies of which, notwithstanding ail their eau- 
tion, would come into the hands of improper persons; but the 
eanon of the council remained the rule for regulating the clergy 
in the use of it. Nor is there any thing in the catechism which 
is inconsistent with the canon, or which implies that it was to 
eome into the hands of the people. It is all along supposed that 
they were to be instrueted by hearing, not by reading it. This 
is particularly evident from the cone: we address. :« 0 chris- 
tin pepil we exhort yow with all diligence, heir, understand, and 
keip i in your remembranee, the halie wordis of God, quhilk in 
this present catechisme ar trewly and eatholykly exponit to your 
spiritual edification.” And again: “ Gif ye persaif he frequent 
heiring heirof your self spiritually ivstruektit mair than ye haif 
bein in tymes bygane, geve the thankis thairof only to God.” 
Fol. cevi. If any of the hearers moved any controversy about its 
contents, he was tobe delivered up to the Inguisitors. Wilkins, 
at'supra, p. 73. 
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- Lord Hailes has animadverted on’ Keith for saying that the 
author of the catechism shews “his wisdom and moderation, in. 
handsomely eviting to enter upon the controverted points,” and he 
has given extracts from it asserting the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, the propriety of’ withholding the cup from the laity, and of 
prayers to the saints. Provincial Councils, ut supra, p. 35, 36. 
The use of images in worship, purgatory, prayers for the dead, 
the removal of original sin by baptism, the sinlessness of coneu- 
piseence after baptism, the mystical signification of the ceremo- 
nies practised in that ordimance, the exoreism, or blowing upon 
the child at the chureh door, and making the sign of the cross. on 
its brow and breast, putting salt into its mouth, anointing its 
nostrils and ears with spittle, and its breast and back with oil, 
with the application of chrism to the forehead, the clothing of it 
with the cude or white linen cloth, and putting a lighted toreh or 
candle into its hand; these, with other doctrines and ceremonies 
of the popish church, are all stated and vindicated. At the same 
time, while the opinions peculiar to popery are stated and defend- 
ed, there is an evident design of turning away the attention of 
the people from these controversies, as to which they are often 
reminded of their duty to “belief as the haly catholic kirk be- 
liefis,”” and a great part of the book is oceupied in declaring du- 
ties and general doctrines, about which there was no question. 
Considerable art is also used by introducing some of the most 
exceptionable articles of popery under the cover of unquestion- 
able truths, ‘Thus under the question, “ Quhat thing suld move 
us to belief the word of God?” ‘The first reason which is 
given is, “ Ye eternal and infallible verite of God, fra quhom na 
lesing may procede, na mair than myrknes may cum fra the | 
cleir schenand sonne.” But how gradually and artfully are the 
people led away from the seriptures in what follows! “The se- 
cund thing that suld move us to belief the word of God, quhilk 
ar the haly bukis quharin the werd of God is contenit, and quhat 
is the true sence of the same bukis, is ye consent and autoritie of 
our mother the haly kirk, fra the apostils tyme hitherto, and spe- 
cially quhen it is lawfully gadderit be the haly spirit in ane ge- 
neral counsel, quharof sainct Augustine sais thus: “1 wald 
nocht gif credence to the evangel, except that the universal kirk 
warnis me sa to do.’ And thairfor leir thir twa lessonis. ©The 
ane is, quhatsoevir the haly spirit revelis and schawis to us, other 
in the bukis of haly scripture, or in the determinatiouns:and diffi- 
nitiounis of general counsilles, lawfully gadderit forthe eorrebora- 
cion and maintenans of our faith, we suld beleif ye same torhe 
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the trew word of God, and thairto gif ferme eredens as to the ve- 
rite that is infallible, The seeund lesson, ye that ar simple and 
unleirnit men and women suld expressly belief al the artickils of 
your Crede, as foral uther hie misteries and matteris of the serip- 
ture ye aucht to beleif generally as the kirk of God beleiffis. And 
this faith is suffient to you. for the perfectioun of that faith quhilk 
ye ar bund to haif.” Fol. xiiii.b. xv. a. A specimen of the same 
kind oeeurs on the question, How is the true sense of the serip- 
ture to be diseerned? where after being gravely taught the use- 
fulness of the collation of one place with another, and the connex- 
ion of the passage, the people are told that this belongs to those 
who have the gift called interpretatio sermonum, and are then 
devoutly set down at the feet of the doctors of the church, and 
taught implicitly te receive the decisions of councils. “ Quarfor, 
he that will nocht heir, resaif, and obey the diffinitionis and de- 
terminationis of lauehful general counsellis concerning materis 
-of our faith, he is nocht to be aceountit a true Christin man, ae- 
cording to the wordis of our salviour, ‘ Gif he will nocht hear the 
kirk, lat him be to the as ane infidele, unchristinit, and ane pub- 
liean.?. Thus ye haif quha is an herityk, and how he brekis the 
first command.” Fol. xviii. b. xix. 
_ As all who question the infallible decisions of the church are pro- 
nounced guilty of a breach of the first commandment, the Roman 
Catholics are, with no less ease, exculpated from a breach of the 
second, by throwing in a convenient parenthesis. ‘The reader 
will observe, that, according to a division of the law first counte- 
naneed by Augustine, and of which the popish church is ex- 
tremely fond, the first and second commandments are thrown into 
one, and, to make up the number, the tenth is divided into two; 
although the compilers of the Catechism found it impracticable 
to keep to this last division in their explication. ‘The following 
is theif enunciation of the first commandment, “I am the Lord 
thi God, quhilk hais brocht ye fra the land of Egypt, fra the house 
of bondage. Thou sal] haif'na other goddis but me, thou sall 
nocht mak to thee (as gods ) ony gravit ymage, nother ony simi- 
litude of ony thing that is in the hevin above, or in the erd be- 
neth, nor of ony thing that is in the watter under the erd. ‘Thoa 
sall noeht adorne yame nor worship yame (as goddis.”’) Fol. xii. a. 
It is fair, however, to hear the explication which the authors of 
the Catechism give respecting images. “Ar ymages aganis the 
first command? Na, sa thai be weil usit.. Quhat is the rycht use 
of ymagis? Imagis to be made na haly writ forbiddis, (says vene- 
rabil Bede) for the sycht of thame, especially of the erueifixe 
giffis greit compunction to thame quhilk behaldis it with faith in 
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Christ, and to thame yat are unletterat, it giffis a quik remem- 
‘brance of the passion of Christ. Satoman i in time of his wisdome, 
nocht without the inspiration of God, made ymagis in the temple. 
Moyses the excellent prophet and ‘tee servand of God, made and 
erecktit a brassin ymage of a serpent, (quhilk figurit the liftyng 
up of our salviour Jesus Christe upon the crosse) and als be the 
command of God, causit mak the imagis of twa angellis eallit 
Cherubinis, quhilk thing thir twa sa excellent men in wisedome 
wald nevir haif done, gif the makin of imagis war aganis the com- 
mand of God.—Bot utterly yis command forbiddis to mak ymagis 
to that effeck, that thai suld be adornit and wirschippit as god- 
dis, or with ony godly henour, ye quhilk sentence is expremit bi 
thir wordis: Non adorabis ea neq. coles. Thou shall nocht 
adorne thame nor wirschip thame as goddis. Now we suld ‘nocht 
gif goddis honour, or Christis honour to ony ymage, hot to God 
allanerly, representit be ane ymage.” Fol. xxiii-b. 
- In the explication of the fifth article of the Creed, is a panel 
eular account of the four places in hell; infernus dlimcadeotin® 
puerorum, purgandorum, et patrum. The following proof . is 
given of our Saviour’s descent into hell, to deliver the saints who 
had been confined in the last mentioned place until the time of 
his death. “ Also the same deliverance was prophesit bi the pro- 
phet Osee: Ero mors tua, 0 mors, ero morsus tuus o inferne. O dede 
(sais our salviour) J sall be thy dede—O hel I sal byte the. The 
man yat bytes ony thing, he takis part to him, and lattis. part Te- 
mane behind. Sa our salviour passand doune to hel, he fulfyllit 
this prophesie, takand part of saulis out fra hell with him, and 
lieffand part behind him. Quhom tuk he with him? bot thame 
that was haly and gud, quhilk was haldin thair as presonaris.” 
Fol. eviii. Upon the whole, this Catechism has been written with 
great eare, and the style is by no means bad. It is singular that 
it should have been so little noticed at that time. I have not ob- 
served that it is mentioned by any of the writers of that age, ei- 
ther Popish or Protestant. This might induce us to conclude that. 
it was very little used, even in the way directed by the canon of 
the provineial council. 

Afier the particular account which I have given of the preced- 
ing work, it is not necessary to add large extracts from the Com- 
pendious Tractive of Kennedy, abbot of Crossraguel. Having 
quoted John V. 39, he says: “ Marke (gude redare) the Seripture 
to oceupy the place of ane wytnes, and not the place of ane juge.” 
A. iiij. Ine posterior part of the work, he seems disposed to qua- 
lify what he had stated respecting the church being judge of all 
matters in eae “We never say in all our lytle tractive, that 
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the kirk is j juge tothe Scripture, bot yat the kirk is juge to dis- 
cern quhilk is the trew scripture of God, and to mak manifest to 
ihe congregation the trew understandyng of the samyn.? i. v. 
This explication does not mend the matter; for certainly he who 
has the power of calling what witnesses he pleases, and of putting 
‘what sense he pleases upon their testimony, is to all intents and 
purposes the judge of the witnesses, as well as the pannel. The 
abbot repeatedly testifies the great reluctance with whieh he was 
eompelled to prove his principles, by persons who were “swa re- 
ligious and elene fyngerit, that thair wil na thing perswade thaim 
without testimony of Scripture.” He gives this easy advice to 
those whose consciences were distressed with the “barbour and 
eommoun” sayings of the Protestants, implying that every Chris- 
tian should be satisfied in his own mind, as to the doctrines of 
Seripture. * All Christin men havand ane generale understand- 
ing of the articles of our faith (conforme to the understanding 
that the kirk hes teacheit ws ;) the ten commandments, the prayer 
ef the Lord eallit the Pater noster. It suffices to thame to quhame 
it does not appertene of thair office nor vocatioun, to occupy the 
place of the prechairis or techearis in the congregatioun. As to 
the sacrementis, and all uther secretis of the Scripture, stand to 
the jugement of thy pasture, without curious ressoning or cersing 
of the secretis of Godis word, quha beiris thy burding in all mate- 
ris doutsum abone thy knawledge, conforme to the saying of the 
apostle, ‘Obey unto your superioris, &e.’ And in cais they be 
negligent, ressave doctryne of the kirk, as the tyme teicheis ws. 
Be this way (quhilk is conforme to Godis word and al veritie) it 
sal he asie io all men, quhat pla¢e or estait in the congregatioun 
that ever he occupy, to beir his awin burding.” .4ne Compendius 
Tractive, &e. D. vii. 

Th p. 259, I mentioned it as probable that the book which, 
George Hay published on the sacrament of the supper was an 
answer to Kennedy’s treatise on that subject. That it was so, ap- 
pears from Ames, Typographical Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 1487. 
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In the prologue to the Reasoning betwixt Jo. Knox and the ab- 
bote of Crossraguel, Knox adyerts to the eavils of the papists 
against the validity of the call of the reformed ministers, and 

intimates his intention of returning an answer to the questions 
on this head which had been peopaaed to him by Ninian Wing- 
et, the Procutour for the Papists. ‘There are some general re- 
marks on this subjeet in his answer to U'yrie’s Letter, but T do 
not think that he ever published any thing professedly on the point. 
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* 
There is a ridiculous tale told by a popish writer eoneerning a 
pretended convention among the reformed ministers in Scotland 
to determine in what manner they should proceed in the admis+ 
sion of ministers. Willock proposed asa weighty diffieulty, that 
if they used imposition of hands, or any other ceremony usually 
practised in the church, they would be asked to shew that they 
themselves had been admitted by the same ceremonies, and thus 
the lawfulness of their vocation would be called in question. 
« Johann kmnox ansuerit maist resolutelie, Buf, buf, man, we ar 
anes entered, let se quha dar put us out agane 3 meaning that thait 
was not sa monie gunnis and pistollis in the countrie to put him 
out as was to intrud him with violence. Sua Johann kmnox, te 
his. awin confusion, entered not in the kirk be ordinar yoecatione 
or imposition of handis, but be imposition of bullatis and, poul 
dir in culringis and lang gunnis ; sua ye mister uot to troubil 
you farder in seiking out of Johann kmnox voeatione.”—This 
story “I understude (says the author) of ane nobil and honorabil 
man, quha can yit beir witnes gif I lea or not.” But he takes 
care not to give the name of the nobleman. Nicol Burne’s Dis- 
putation, p. 429. Parise, 1581. nO: RP aoe Se 
: Note NN. p. 269. i ‘ 
The order preseribed by the General Assembly for the public’ 
repentance of Paul Methven was, that he should appear at t r 
ehureh-door of Edinburgh, when the second bell rang for wor- 
ship, clad in sackeloth, bare-headed and bare-footed; should stand 
there until the public prayers were over, after which he should 
be brought into the church to hear the sermon, during which he 
was to be “ placeit in the publick speetakell above the people.’” 
This appearance he was to make on three preaching-days, and 
on the last (which was to be a Sabbath-day,) after sermon he 
was to profess his sorrow before the people, and request their 
forgiveness; which being done he was to be again “clad in his 
awin apparell,” and reeeived into the society of the eharchi 
He was to go through the same course at Dundee and Jedburgh, 
in both: which places he had acted asa minister. Buik of the 
Universall Kirk, p. 23. Keith, 559,560. This form of satisfac- 
tion was appointed for all who had been excommunicated for 
murder, adultery, incest, or other aggravated crimes. The mur- 
derer was to bear in his hand “the same or lyke weapoun whair- 
with the murther was committit.” Buik of the Univ. Kirk, p. 
88. ‘The other rules observed in eases of discipline may be’seen’ 
in Knox’s Liturgy, p. 55--67. edition, 1644, and in’ Dunlop’s 
Confessions, ii. 704756. Impartiality, as well as severity, dis- 
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tinguished. the, discipline of these times. “ Gryt men offending 
in sick’erymes as deserves seekclaith, they suld receave the same 
als weill as the pure.—Na superintendant nor commissioner, 
with advyce. of any particular kirk of yair jurisdiction, may dis- 
with the extreamitie of sackeloth, prescrivit be the actes 
f the generall discipline, for any peeuniall sum or paine ad pios 
usus.”. Ibid. ad August 1573. Dunlop, ii. 753. This was not 
a mere theoretic proposition. For in 1563 we find the lord Trea- 
surer making public satisfaction (Keith 245, 529 ;) in 1567, the 
eountess of Argyle (Buik of the Univ. Kirk, p. 37;) and.in 1568, 
the bishop of Orkney (Anderson’s Collections, ii. 284.) Let not 
our modern fashionables and great ones be alarmed at hearing of 
wrhihings< These days are nai and will not, it is. likely, soon 
return. — £430. Le 
Itis ig Ry however, nod represent the ecclesiastical courts 
as inflicting corporal punishments upon offenders. The parlia- 
ment,or the magistracy of particular burghs, enacted punishments 
of this kind against certain crimes which were ordinarily tried in 
the church courts. Some of these existed before the reformation, 
and some of them were posterior to it; but the infliction, as well 
as the enacting of them, pertained to the civil magistrate. Knox, 
B 269. The following extract will explain the occasion of the 
, and the true state of the ease. “ What you bring (says 
Mr. Bi Bailliein his answer to bishop Maxwell) of pecuniary mulets, 
imprisonments, banishments, jogges, cutting of haire, and such 
it becomes neither you to charge, nor us to be charged with. 
any such matters: No chureh-assembly in Scotland sohiiek the 
least degree of power, to inflict the smallest civill punishment: 
' upon any person; the Generall Assembly it selfe hath no power 
to fine any creature so much as in one groat: It is true, the lawes 
of the land, appoint peeuniary mulcts, imprisonment, joggs, pil- 
lories, and | banishment for some odious crimes, and the power of | 
putting these laws in execution is placed by the parliament in the 
hands of the inferior magistrates in burroughs or shires, or of 
others to whom the counsel table gives a speciall commission for 
that end; ordinarily some of these civill persons are ruling elders, 
and sit with the eldership: Se when the eldership have cognosced 
upon the scandall alone of eriminall persons, and have used their 
spirituall censures only to bring the party to repentance, some of 
the raling elders; by yertue of their eivill office or conmnission, 
1 impose a mulet, or send to prison or stocks, or banish out of 
the bounds _of some little circuit, according as the acts of parlia- 
ment arcronpeoll do appoint it. But that the eldership sheuld 
7) eee BA 19W 48.. 435 R3 . 
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imploy its ccelesiastick and spirituall ‘power for any such end: 
none of us doe defend. That either in Scotland or any where else 
in the world the haire of any person is commanded to be eut by 
any chureh judicatory for disgrace and punishment, is (as I take 
it) hut a foolish fable. That any person truely penitent is threat- 
ned in Seotland, with chureh censures for non-payment of mo- 
nies, is in the former eategory of calumnies.” Historical Vindi- 
cation of the Government of the Chureh of Scotland, p. 17, 48: 
Lond. 1646. I have in my possession (extracted from the re+ 
cords of a kirk-session) a commission, granted in 1701, by the 
sheriffe-depute of Berwickshire, constituting one of the elders 
session-baillie, for executing the laws against prophaneness, agree- 
ably to an act of parliament authorizing the appointment of suelr 
an officer in parishes within whieh no ordinary magistrate re- 
sided. Sp nes, came Cath Ae UO ok eel teas 
otreetg to O68 ne NE OO Mp aE HOR Tat boitiad 
~ The whole account which Mr. Hume has given of the conduct 
of the protestant elergy towards Mary, from her arrival in ‘Seot- 
land until her marriage with Darnly, is very remote from sober 
and genuine history. It is rather a satire against the reformation, 
which he charges with rebellion; the presbyterian church, whose 
genius he describes as essentially productive of fanaticism and 
vulgarity ; and his native country, the inhabitants of which, with- 
out exeepfion, he represents as over-run with rusticity, strangers 
to the arts, to civility, and the pleasures of conversation. Histor 
Reign of Eliz. chap. i. near the close. “II n’est rien de plus fa- 
eile quand on a beaucoup d’esprit, et beaucoup d’experience d 
Part de faires des livres, que de composer une Histoire satyrique, 
des meme faits qui ont servi a faire une Eloge. “Deux lignes sup- 
primée, ou pour ou contre, dans exposition d’un fait, sont ea- 
pables de faire paroistre une homme ou fort innoeent, ou fort eaupa- 
ble: et comme par la seule transposition de quelques mots on peut 
faire d’un diseours fort saint un diseours impie io de meme par la 
seule transposition de quelques cireonstanees, Yon peut faire de 
Vaction fa plus eriminelle, l’action la plus vertueuse.” “Bar le, 
Critique Generale l’Histoire du Calvinisme, p. 13. 2 de edition, 
4683. This is a charge to which the Historian of England has 
exposed himself on more than one oceasion. © 

4 eannot here expose all his mistatements in the passage ‘to 
which I have referred. He keeps out of view the fixed resolution 
of the queen to re-establish the Romish religion, with all the 
tie to which the Protestants were exposed. He artfully intro- 

uces his narrative, by placing her proclamation against altering 
the Protestant religion before the symptoms of popular discontent 


Bt her setting up'mass; whereas the proclamation was emitted 
after these, and perhaps would never have appeared, had it not 
n found necessary to allay the apprehensions of the people. 
0x, 285. Keith, 504,505. As a proof that the preachers “ took 

a pride in vilifying, even to her face, this amiable princess,” he 
Sives extracts from an address to her by the general assembly, 
without ever hinting that this was merely a draught; that every 
offensive expression was erased fromit: and that, when it was 
presented by the superintendents of Lothian and Fife, the queen 
said, “‘ Here are many fair words; I eannot tell what the hearts | 
are.?. Knox, 315. Mr. H. goes on to say: “ The ringleader in 
all these insults on Majesty, was John Knox.—His usual appel- 
lation for the queen, was Jezebel.” This is a mistake. Neither 
in his sermons, nor in his prayers, nor in conversation, did he give 
this appellation to Mary, as long as she was queen; but always 
honoured her before the people, as well as in her own presenee, 
even when he Jamented and condemned her errors. Afterwards, 
indeed, when for her crimes (of which no man was mere co- 
vineed than Mr. H.) she was removed from the government, and 
» longer acknowledged her ax his sovereign, he did apply this 
name to » her. _It is so far from being true, that “the whole life 
of Mary was, from the demeanour of these men, filled with bit- 
erness sorrow,” or that she “ was curbed in all, amusements 
by the absurd severity of these reformers,” that she retained 
> “eaiety and ease,” until by her imprudent marriage with 
Darnley, she with her ewn hands planted thorns under her pil- 
low; while the preachers were most free in their sermons, she 
enjoyed all manner of liberty; her mass was never taken from 
her ; she was allowed to indulge her “ feasting, finery, daneing, 
balls, and wheredom, their necessary attendant ;” nor was she 
ever interrupted in these amusements, except. when her own hus- 
band deprived her of her favourite Italian fidler, a loss for which 
she afterwards took ample vengeance. It is difficult to conceive 
how one acquainted with the history of that period, and the 
charaete 1f the queen, could impute the “errors of her subse- 
quent conduct” to the “ harsh and preposterous usage which she 
met with” from the reformers. Nor can there be a greater satire 
upon the general character of Mary, (previous to her first mar- 
riage) than to say, that “she found ‘every moment reason to 
regret her leaving that country, from whese manners she had, 
in her early youth, received the first impressions.” It is well 
known that the court at which she reecived her edueation was 
most dissolute ; and the supposition that she earried away the in- 
mocent polish and refinement of their manners, without contract: 
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ing their ‘criminal contagion, is not only snersatutapat contra-. 
dicted by the confessions of her friends. _Memoires de Castelnau, 
dugmentez par. At le Laboureur, Prieur ¢ de J uvigné, tom Lp. 528. 
A Bruxelles, 4734. sil have no desire however to dip into the sub-— 
ject, nor to draw forth to light f facts unfavourable to that princess 
although | the ‘unwarranted and persevering attacks which have. 
been made upon worthy ‘men, with ‘the view of reeoneiling ‘the. 
oa future conduct” of Mary, with «the general t tenor of her cha-. 
racter,” would justify greater freedoms than have ‘been Jately. 
used i in this way. ak ilink °? 

6 We are too apt to figure to ourselves the erate of, ‘that. 
age, as persons of impolitie and inflexible austerity.” ‘This isthe 
remark of one who was much better acquainted with their history 
than Mr. Hume. Lord Hailes’ Historical Mem. of the ‘Provin- 
cial Councils of the Scottish Clergy, p. 44. Comp. Knox, His- 
torie, p- 310. See also, in addition to the facts already prota 
in this work, what is contained i in Note BAB Vie mile 

Mr. Hume’s object, in the passage upon whieh i have ‘ie 
madverted, was to blacken the reformers, rather than to exalt. 
the queen, of whose character he had at bottom j no great opinion, 
“Tell Goodall (says he, in a letter to Dr. Robertson) that if he 
«an but give up queen Mary, I hope to satisfy him in every thing 
else; and he will have the pleasure of seeing John Knox, and 
the reformers, made very ridiculous.” Indeed, he confessed to 
his confidential. friends, that he had, in his history, drawn the 
charaeter of that prineess in too favourable colours. “Tam afraid, 
(says he to the same correspondent) that you, as well as myself, . 
have drawn. Mary’ s charaeter with too great. softenings. ‘She 
was undoubtedly a violent woman at all times.”” Stewart’s Life 
of Robertson, p: 37, 38. of the separate edition; or as reprinted 
with the History of Scotland, vol, I. p. 25. Lond, 1809, . as 
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ée cane J unii,, A563. —The samyn day i in presence of thet bail. 
lies and counsale, comperit Jhone Gray, seribe to the kirk, and. 
presentit the supplicatione following, in name of the haill kirk, 
bering that it was Jaitlie cummen to thair knawlege bi the report. 
of faythfall bretherins, that within thir few,dayis Eufame Dun- 
das, in the presence of ane multitude, had spokin divers injurious. 
and sclandarous wordis, baith ef the doctrine and ministeris. And 
in especiall of Jhone Knox, minister, sayand, that within few 
dayis past, the said Jhone Knox was apprehendit and tane furth. 
of ane killogye with ane commoun hure; and that. he had bene 
qe commone harlot all his dayis. Quhairfore it was maist hum- 
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blie desyrit that the said Eufane myt be eallit and examinat up- 
one the said supplication, and gif the wordis abone writtin, 
ue or tryit to be of veritie, that the 
sa ‘Thone Knox myt be punist with all rigour without favour : 
otherwyse to tak sie ordour with hir as myt stand with the glory 
of God, and that sclander myt ‘be takin from the kirk. As at 
mair length is contenit in the said supplication, Quhilk beand 
red to the said Hufane, personallie present in jugement, scho 
denyit the samyn, and Fryday the 25 day of Junii instant assignit 
to hir to here and see witnes producit for preving of the allegi- 

1 abone ‘expremit, and scho is warnyt apud acta.” Records 
of Town Council of Edinburgh, of the above date. if ; 
“The minute of the 25th contains the account of the proof 
which Knox’s procurator led to shew that Eufame Dundas had 
tered the scandal which she now denied, and the appointment 
that the parties should be “warnit literatorie to hear sentence 
given in the said action.” I have not observed any thing more 
respecting the cause in the minutes, and it is probable, that the 
reformer, having obtained the vindication of his character, pre- 
vailed’on the judges not to infliet punishment on the aceuser. 


ptf? 7 int 1 : 
a Note QQ. p. 284. 
°%& @est rendre sans doute (says Bayle) quelques service a la 

moire de Jean Knox, que de fair voir les extravagances de ceux 

‘ont dechire sa reputation.” And, having referred to the, 
‘ross and extravagant slanders” of one writer, he adds, “this 
alone is a sufficient prejudice against all which the Roman Ca- 
tholic writers have published concerning the great Reformer of 
Scotland.” Diet. art. Knox. If Mons. Bayle could speak in this 
manner upon a quotation from one author, what conclusion shall 
we draw from the following quotations? The first writer who 
seems to have attacked Knox’s character, after his death, was 
Archibald Hamilton, whose hostility against him was inflamed by 
a personal quarrel, as well as by political and religious consider- 
ations. (See above, p. 345.) His book shews how much he was 
disposed to recommend himself to the papists by throwing out 
whatever was most injurious to his former connexions. But there 
were too many aliye at that time to refute any charge which 
might be brought against the Reformer’s moral character. Ac- 
cordingly, when le aimed the most envenomed thrust at his re- 
putation, Hamilton masked it under the name of an apprehénsion 
er surmise. Having said that, upon the death of Edward V1. 
“he fled to Geneva with a noble and rich lady” (whieh by the! 
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matris pellice familiariter usus fuisse putabatur.” De De eC 
-Calviniane Sectz, p- 65, a. Parisiis 4577. What Hamilton insi- 
nuated as a mere surmise, his successors soon converted ‘into m- 
doubted certainty. A few years. after v we find one of them writ- 
ing in the following t terms: 45 ohne Kmnox your f first apostel, quha 
caused ane young woman in my lord Ochiltreis place 1 fal almaist 
dead,  beeaus sehe saw his maister Satthan i in ane ‘black _mannis 
likenese with him, throuche ane bore of the dure: 5 qua \ as 
also ane manifest adulter are bringand furth of Ingland baith ne 
mother and the dochter whom he persuadit that it was lesum to 
leve her housband, [See p. 196,197, ] and adhere unto him, mak- 
ing ane fleshe of himself, the mother, and the dochter, : as : if he 
aa conjoyne in ane. religione, the auld synagogue ‘of the. Jeuis 
with the new. fundat kirk of the Gentiles.” In another place he 
introduces the account of his. second marriage with. these words: 
Ht That renegat and perjurit: priest sehir Johane Kmnox, quha 
efter the death of his first harlot, quhilk he mareit i ineurring eter 
nal damnation be breking his vou and promiss of chastitie, quhen 
his age requyr ‘it rather that with tearis and lamentations he sould 
have ets his flesh and hewailit the breaking of his vou, as 
also the horribil incest with his gudmother in ane killogie of | Had- 
dingtoun.” Burne’s Disputation concerning the Controversit 
former writers. oe outstripped in calumny by that. most impu- 
dent of all liars, James Laing, who published in Latin, han 
same year in which the last mentioned work appeared, an account 
of the lives and manners of the her eties of his time. There. are 
few pages of his book in which he does not rail against. our Re- 
former ; but i in (what he calls) his Life, he may justly be said te 
have exceeded any thing which personal malice, or religiaus ran- 
cour, ever dictated. «Statim (says he) ab initia sue pueritiz 
omni genere turpissimi facinoris infeetus fuit. Vix exeesserat 
jam ex ephebis, cum patris sui uxorem violarat, suam 0 novere m 
vitiarat, et cum ea, cui reverentia potissimum adhibend, fuerat, 
nefarium stuprum fecerat.”? His bishop having, forsooth, called 
him to account for these crimes, he straightway heeame inf in lame d 
with the utmost hatr ed to the Catholie religion. ~ « ‘ Deinde ‘non 
modo eum profanis, sed etiam cum guibuseunque ‘seeleratissimis, 
_ perditissimis, et Potissimum omnium hzretieus est versatus, et qu 
quisque erat immanior, sceleratior, erudelior, eo el carior etg ra 
tior fuit,—_Ne unum quidem diem sceler atissimus. heretieus s sine 
una et item altera meretrice traducere potuit.—Continuo ¢ cum 
tribus meretricibus, que videbantur posse sufficere uni sacerdati, 
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ia convolat.—Ceterum hie laseivus caper, quem : idue se- 

civa pe la, parti perpetuis erapulis, pa m vino, 

que ita confeetus fuit, ut quotieseung. eonseenderet sug es- 
m aledicendum » velim preeandam snis, opus erat ill ihe! 


jus viris ) ag elevandus atq. sustendandus erat* 
Morii igue Rebus Gestis Hareticorum nostri tem= 
Laingwo Scoto Doctore Sorbonico, ‘fol. 
143, b. Riess a. Parisiis, 1581. Cum Privilegio. Nor 
we popes confined to that age. As late as 1628, we 
ather Alexander Baillie repeating, in the English language, 
all te 85. tales of his predecessors, with additions of his‘ own, 
h he shews a total disregard to the best known facis in. 
the Reformer’ life. “Jhone nee (says he) being chaplane to 
the rind of Balvurie, and accused for his vices aid leecherie, 
was fe yond so guiltie and culpable that to esehevie the just punish- 
ment prepared for him he presently fied away in to Ingland.” Hé 
rards s says, that, after the death of his second wife [that is, 
twenty } years at Teast after his own death,] Knox “shamefully” 
fell in the abominable vice of incestuous adultry, as 4rchd. Ha- 
rand others doe witnesse ;” and as a proof that Knox reck- 
oned. this vice no blot. he puts into his mouth a defence of it, in 
the very words which Sanders, in his book against the Anglican 
Schism, had represented Sir Francis Brian as nsing in a conver- 
tik Henry Vill. Baillie’s True natin of the unhal- 
Cali pring Progress, and impoison’d Fruits of our Seottish- 
Vinian | Gospel and Gospellers, p. 14, 44. Wirtshurgh, 1628. 
tis evident that these outrageous and contradictory ahaa 
ike been all grafted upon the convicted lie mentioned in the 
pre ceding. note, and on the malignant surmise insinuated by 
Arehibald 3 Hamilton. The oh keietand of the foreign reformers’ 
were : tradueced in the very same manner by the popish writers. 
Those who have seen Bolsee’s Lives of Calvin and Beza, or 
others of the same kidney, will be sufficiently convineed of this. 
Vill it he believed that, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
a book sh uld have been published under the name of Cardinal 
De Rihelieu, in Which itis asserted that “ Calvin being condemn- 
hia ‘of ‘ineontineney, whieh he had carried to “the utmost 
tremity « of vice, (ses incontinences qui le porterent jusques aux 
jieres extremitez du vice) retired from Noyon (his native city) 
2 { from the Roman church: at the same time??? And that (tii 
should have been published after the cardinal himself had exa-’ 
mined the registers of Noyon, whieh stated facts totally incon- 
sistent with the charge?” x 4 = igen de Calvin. par Chartes 
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Drelineourt, p. 10, 44, 33. Geneve, 1667., Our couhtrymen of the 
popish persuasion were eareful to retail all the calumnies. against 
the foreign reformers, and they do so ina. manner, almost peculiar 
to themselves. Nicol Burne most. seriously asserts that, Luther 
was begotten of the Devil, as to his carnal as well as his’ ‘Spi- 
ritual generation; and in order to prove that. this was not. impos- 
sible, he advances the most profane argument that ever proceed~ 
ed from the mouth or pen, of a Christian. Disputation, ut supra, 
?p- 444. The same thing is asserted by. James Laing. De Vita, &e. 
Heretic, ut supra, fol. 4 b. Ina pretended translation into Scots. 
of a poem written by Beza in his youth (which the Roman Ca- 
tholies, after he left their communion, were. careful to. preserve: 
from oblivion) Burne has unblushingly inserted some scandalous, 
and disgraceful lines, for which he had not the slightest warrant. 
from the original. Disputation, 103, 104. Taine, in his Life 
of Calvin. (of which Senebier has justly said. “that it would be 
impossible to believe that such a libel had been written, if it were 
not to be seen in print,”) has raked together all the base asper- 
sions which had been cast upon that reformer, and has spent a 
‘number of pages in endeavouring to shew that he was guilty of 
stealing a sum of money. De Vita, &e. ut supra, fol. 76, b.—79, 
h. Of Buchanan, whom he calls “homo sacrarum literarum: 
imperitissimus, simulque impudentissimus,” he relates a number. 
of impieties, of which this is the last, “ plurimi etiam narrant illum, 
miserrimum hominem quondam in sacro fonte; quo infantes aqua. 
benedicta ablui solent, adsit reverentia dictis; oletum fecisse.”’ 
Ibid. fol. 40, a.. One example more may suffice. “Te admone- 
rem de Gghedond impio heretico sacerdote Davidson, quem audivi 
his jam multis annis publice aum quadam meretrice seortatum 
esse, quam fertur peperisse prima nocte, qua. eum illa dormivit, 
quod hie doctores medici pro magno miraculo habent; cum vix 
mulieres ante nonum mensem, vel octavum parere soleant. Ibid. 
fol. 36,b. 37,a. ; 
‘Persons ic Willi had: their forchunila, as well as thoie | con- 
sciences, “seared with a hot iron,” before they could publish 
such things to the world as facts. Yet Laing’s book was ap- 
proved, and declared w orthy of publication, by two doctors of the 
University of Paris. Its grossest slanders against the Seottish 
reformers were literally copied, and circulated. through the con- 
tinent as undoubted truths; by Reginaldus, Spondanus, Julius 
Breigerus, and many other foreign popish authors. Each of these 
added some fabrication of his own; and one of them is so grossly 
ignorant, as to rail against our reformer by the name of Moptz. 
Bayle, Dictionaire, art. Knox. Note G. 
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» I do not wish to insinuate that all the popish writers were of 
the above description, or that there were not many Roman Catho- 
lies, even at that time, who disapproved of the use of such disho- 
‘nourable and empoisoned weapons; but the great number of such 
publications, the cireulation which they obtained, and the length 
of time during which they continued to issue from the popish 
presses, demonstrate the extent to which a spirit of lying and 
wanton defamation was carried in the Romish church. And’ I 
may safely aver, that no honest and candid person, who is duly 
aequainted with the writings on both sides, will pretend that this 
ean be aceounted for from the hostility and asperity common to 
both parties, ahaa ' 


tm ; oy ng : Note RR. p. 295. 

_ © Heaving laid aside al feir of the panis of hel, and regarding 
na thing the honestie of the warld, as ane band sklave of the 
Devil, being kendillit with an ungquenshible lust and ambition, he 
durst be sua bauld to interpryse the sute of marriage with the 
maist honorabil ladie, my ladie Fleming, my lord Duke’s eldest 
‘dochter, to the end that his seid being of the blude royal, and 
gydit be thair father’s spirit, might have aspyrit to the eroun. 
And beeause he receavit ane refusal, it is notoriouslie knawin how 
edeidlie he haited the hail hous of the Hamiltonis.—And -this 
maist honest refusal would nather stench his lust nor ambition; 
bot.a lytel efter he did persew to have allyanee with the honora- 
bill hous of Ochiltrie of the Kyng’s M. awin blude; Rydand thair 
with ane gret court, on ane trim gelding, nocht lyk ane prophet 
or ane auld decrepit priest, as he was, bot lyk as he had bene ane 
of the blude royal, with his bendes of taffetie fesehnit with golden 
ringis, and precious stanes: And as is planelie reportit in the 
countrey, be soreerie and witcheraftd id sua allure that puir gentil 
woman, that scho could not leve wethout him: whilk appeiris 
to be of gret probabilitie scho being ane damssel of nobel blud, 
and he ane auld decrepit ereatur of maist bais degrie of onie that 
could be found in the countrey: Sua that sik ane nobil hous could 
not have degenerat sua far, except Johann kmnox had interposed 
the powar of his maister the Devil, quha as he transfiguris him 
seif sumtymes in an angel of licht: sua he eausit Johann kmnox 
eppeir ane of the maist nobil and lustie men that could be found 
in the warld.” Nicol Burne’s Disputation, ut supra, p. 143, 144. 
But the Devil outwitted himself in his design of raising the 
progeny of the reformer to the throne of Scotland, if we may 
believe another popish writer. ‘For as the eommon and con- 
stant brute of the people reported, as writeth Reginaldus [a most 
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competent witness !] and others, it chanced. not, long after. the 
marriage, that she [Knox’s wife] lying in her bed. and perceiving 
a blak, uglie, il favoured maw busily talking with him in the same 
chamber, was sodainely amazed, that she took seiknes and dyed” 
[nor does the author want honourable witnesses to support this 
fact, for he immediately adds:] “as she revealed to two of her 
friends, being ladyes come thither to visit her a litle before her 
decease.” Father A. Baillie’s True Information, ut supra, p- 41. 
It is unfortunate, however, for the eredit of this “true informa- 
tion”? that the Reformer’s wife not only lived to hear himseveral 
children, but survived him many years. James owed the safety 
of his crown to another cause, which we have already had ocea- 
sion to notice. Seeabove, p. 396. =. — 
_ Note SS. p. 305... vert ut ove 
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_ Christopher Goodman, from the intimate and long friendshi 
which subsisted between him and our Reformer, deserves more 
particular notice than has yet been taken of him in this work. 
He had been a fellow student with Cranmer at Cambridge, and was 
one of those learned men who, about 1523, were chosen from that 
university to be removed to the new college erected by Cardinal 
Wolsey at Oxford. Soon after he was thrown into prison for 
heresy. He read Jectures on Divinity in Oxford during the reign 
of Edward VI. Strype’s Cranmer, p. 3. Strype’s Annals, i. 124. 
At the accession of Queen Mary, he retired first to Strasburgt ; 
and afterwards to Frankfort. When he was at Strasburgh, he 
joined in a common letter, advising the exiles of Frankfort to alter 
as little in the English service as possible; but he became after- 
wards so mach convinced of the propriety of alterations, and was 
so much offended at the conduct of the Coxian party, that he 
removed from Frankfort to Geneva, along with those who were 
of the same sentiments with him, and was chosen by them joint 
minister with Knox. Troubles at Franekford, p. 22, 23, 54, 55, 59. 

In 1558, he published the book which afterwards ereated him’ 

a good deal of trouble. Its title is: “ How superior powers oght 
to be obeyd: of their subjeets and wherin they may lawfully by 
God’s worde be disobeyed and resisted. Woherin also is declared 
the eause of all this present miserie in England, and the onely 
way to remedy the same. By Christopher Goodman. Printed 
at Geneva by John Crispin, MDLVIII.” In this book he sub- 
scribed to the opinion respecting fémale sovernment, which his 
colleague had published only a few months before. He pro- 
nounced the power of kings and magistrates to be limitted, and: 
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that they might lawfully be resisted, deposed, and. punished by 
their subjects, if they became tyrannical and wicked. These 
principles he particularly applied to the government of the En- 
glish Mary. A copy of verses by William Kethe (who translated 
some of the Psalms into English metre) is added to the work, of 
which the following is a specimen. RY (whee 
soul earch d olathe to s ; = ad 
_ “Whom fury Jong fostered by suffrance and awe, 
- _—Have right rule subverted, and made will their law, Ad 
~ ‘Whose pride how to temper, this truth will thee tell ; 
_ ‘So as thou resist may’st, and yet not rebel. 
erty deh thesis ues ' . ” 
Goodman came te England in 1559, but he found queen Eliza- 
beth so much displeased at his publication, that he kept himself 
private. Burnet, iii. Append. 274. On this account, and in com- 
pliance with the urgent request of our Reformer, he came to 
Seotland. When the lords of the congregation chose him one 
of the council for matters of religion, the earl of Arran endea- 
voured to appease the resentment which the English queen still 
entertained against him. Sadler, i. 510, 541, 532. In 1562, the 
earl of Warwick repeatedly intereeded for him, and for his being 
reealled from Scotland ; ‘of whom (says he) I have heard suche 
good commendation both of the lord James of Scotland and 
others, that it seemeth great pittie, that our countrye should want 
so worthie and learned an instrument.” Forbes’s State Papers, 
ii. 235. Calvin urged Goodman not to leave Scotland until the 
teformation was completely established. Epist. 566. Hannovize, 
4597. When he did return to his native country in 1565, it was 
with some difficulty that he was received into favour, notwith- 
standing the friends he had at court. He was obliged to make a 
retractation of the offensive doctrines in his publication. He pro- 
tested and confessed that ** good and godly women may lawfully 
govern whole realms and nations ;” but he qualified and explain- 
ed, rather than recanted, what he had taught respecting the pu- 
nishment of tyrants. Strype has inserted the document, in his 
Annals, i. 126; but he has certainly placed it under the wrong 
year. Collier thinks it a lame recantation.” Keel. Hist. ii. 440. 
In 1574, he subscribed, in the presence of the queen’s ecclesiasti- 
eal commissioners, a more ample protestation of his obedience to 
Elizabeth. Strype’s Annals, ii. 95,96. He was also harrassed 
on account of his non-conformity to the English ceremonies. 
Life of Grindal, 170. Life of Parker, 325, 326. Knox corre- 
sponded with his friend after he left Scotland, and Calderwood 
has preserved a letter which he wrote to him in 1574, in which 
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he alludes to the troubles which he understood he was exposed 
to. MS. ii. 270. He was alive in 4580, and resided in Chester, 
from which he sent his salutations to Buchanan. Buechanani 
Epistolz, 30, 34. Oper. Rud. Goodman’s book was quoted, but 
for very different purposes, both by Bancroft, (Dangerous Posi- 
tions, B. ii. chap. i.) and by Milton, (Tenure of Magistrates, 
apud Prose Works by Symmons, vol. iii. p.496.) 
Goodman was not the only person belonging to the English 
church who published free sentiments respecting civil govern- 
ment. About the same time with his book, there appeared an- 
other on the same subject, entitled “ A Short Treatise of Politique 
Pouuer, and of the true Obedience which subjects owe to 
Kynges.” ‘The author of it was Dr. John Ponet, bishop, first of 
Rochester, and afterwards of Winchester, under Edward VI. 
Ames, iii. 1594. He discusses the questions respecting the origin 
of political authority, its absolute or limited nature, the limits of 
obedience, and the deposition and punishment of tyrants. “ This 
book (says Strype) was not over-favourable te princes. Their 
rigors and persecutions, and the arbitrary proceedings with their 
peaceable subjects in these times, put them upon. examining the 
extent of their power, which some were willing to curtail and, 
straiten as much as they could.—-This book was printed again in 
the year 1642, to serve the turn of those times.” Memorials of 
the Reformation, iii. 328, 329. Collier (who was a keen Tory) 
ealls it “a most pestilent discourse.’’? He wished to believe that. 
bishop Ponet was not the author, but it is evident from what he 
says, that he could see no reason for departing from the common 
opinion. History ii. 363. Ponet was a superior scholar. He 
read the Greek lecture in the University of Cambridge about 
4635, and was among the first. who adopted the new method of 
pronouncing that language introduced by Sir Thomas Smith. 
He wrote several books on mathematies and other subjects, which 
were greatly esteemed. Life of Sir Thomas Smith; p..26, 274 
Ames, Typ. Antiq. i, 599. ii, 753, 1446. iii. 4587. 6 6 8 0 4 
? | at pats tails 
Note TT. p. 307. THe S E07 Abs 
toatl 1 tire tee RE phasing, 
* In this note I purposed to have inserted some extracts from. 
the Treatise of Fasting, with the view both of exemplifying the 
style in which it is written, and shewing the apprehensions under 
which the protestants laboured. But the notes have already 
swelled so much beyond my expectation, that I must omit these, 
The passage which I had particularly in my ey¢, may be seen jn 
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Knox’s Liturgy, p. 457—160. edit. 16145 or in Duntop’s Confes- 
sions, ii. 664—664%, deer AR) wena Ah? ot 

Beez cyyer aneee® in. ay ee oe ee 
et 22> oo) cba Note UU. p. 319. badd’ x “a cotta 
_ The proceedings of the committee are to be found in Robertson’s 
Records of the Parliament of Scotland. Almost the only eeele- 
siastical propositions of the committee which were not adopted 
by the subsequent parliament were such as respected the patri- 
mony of the church. I shall extract one or two respecting the 
eommonwealth which did not obtain a parliamentary sanetion. 
“Als it is thocht expedient that in na tymes cuming ony women 
salbe admittit to the publict autoritie of ye realme, or function 
in publiet government within ye same.” On the margin, opposite 
to this, is written, “ Fund gude;” which is expressive, as I un- 
derstand it, of the committee’s approbation ef the motion: Ut 
supra, p. 795. As Knox, ata period subsequent to this, deelarcd 
from the pulpit that he had never “entreated that argument in 
publict or in prevat” sinee his last arrival in Scotland, (Banna- 
tyne’s Journal, p. 117,) it appears that this motion had been 
made by some other member of the committee. ‘The late miseon- 
duet of queen Mary must have had a great effeet in inelining them 
to give this advice. ‘The 23d article does great honour to the 
enlightened views of the movers. It proposes that all hereditary 
jurisdictions throughout the kingdom should be abolished. On 
the margin is written “ Apprevit,”’ and farther down, “ Super- 
eedis.” Ibid. A long time elapsed before this measure, so ne- 
eessary to the wise administration of justice, was adopted in 
Seotland. The following was a proposed sumptuary law: “ Item, 
that it be lauchfull to na wemen to weir abone yair estait except 
howris.” On the margin of this is written: “'This act is verray 
gude.” Ut supra, p. 798. 

The ministers appointed on this committee were  Maister 
Johne Spottiswood, Maister Johne Craig, Johne Knox, Maister 
John Row, and Maister David Lindesay.” It will be observed 
that our Reformer is the only one who has not “ Maister” prefix- 
ed to his e. ‘This title was expressive of some academical 

_degree. It was commonly given in that age to Doctors of Law, 
and in their subseriptions they often put the letter M. hefore 
theirnames. 

Rabe) Ae ai eet G @ 
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“Tam not moved with the unfavourable representations which 
‘the partizans of Mary have given of the regent Murray, nor am 
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I surprized at the cold manner in which Mr. Hume has spoken of 
him ; but I confess that it pains me to think of the mamer in which 
Dr. epee has drawn his character. The faint praise which 
he has bestowed on him, the doubt which he has thrown over 
his moral qualities, and the unqualified censures which he has 
pronounced upon some parts of ‘his conduct, have, I am afraid, 
done more injury to the regents memory, than the exaggerated 
accounts of his adversaries. History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 315, 
346. Lond. 1809. Having said this much, it will be expected that 
I shall be more particular. In addition to those qualities which 
“even his enemies allow him to have possessed in an eminent 
degree,” Dr. R. mentions his humanity, and his: distinguished | pa- 
tronage of learning, and impartial administration of justice. 
“ Zealous for religion (he adds) to a degree whieh’ distinguished 
him even at a time when professions of that kind were not un- 
common.” This is what every writer must have allowed, cigs 
certainly i is far from doing justice to this part of the regent’s cha- 
racter. His professions of religion were uniformly ‘supported; 
in all the different situations in which he was placed; his atetet 
regard to divine institutions was accompanied with the most cor- 
reet and exemplary morals; his religious principle triumphed 
over a temptation which proved too powerful for almost all the 
protestant nobility. (See above, p. 270.) When there exist such 
proofs of sincerity, to withhold the tribute due to it is injurious 
not only to the individual, but to the general interests of religion. 
After bearing a decided testimony to the “ disinterested passion 
for the liberty of his country” which prompted Murray to oppese 
the pernicious system of the prinees of Lorrain, and the “zeal 
and affection” with which he served Mary on her return inte 
Scotland, the historian adds: “ But, on the other hand, his ambi- 
tion was immoderate; and events happened that opened to him 
vast projects, which allured his enterprizing genius, and led him 
to actions inconsistent with the duty of a subject. That his am- 
bition was immoderate does not, I think, appear from any evidence 
which has been produced. Dr. R. has defended him from the 
charge as brought against him at an earlier period of "hie life, and 
we pave met vith fut that serve to eorreborate the defence. 
(See above, p. 458, 459.) ‘The “vast projects” that opened to 
him must be limited to the attainment of the regency ; for I do not 
think that Dr. R. ever for a moment gave eredit to the ridiculous 
tales as to his design of'setting aside ihe young king, and seating 
himself upon the ehPéke. His acceptance of the regency cannot 
be pronounced “inconsistent with the duty ofa subject,” without 
determining the question, Whether the nation was warranted, by 
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the misconduct and crimes of Mary, in removing her fi from the 
government, ani d and crowning her son. “ Her liste dvoeates (says 
Mr. Laing) will not venture to assert, that on the supposition 
of the fact being fully proved, that she was notoriously guilty of 
her husband’s murder, she was entitled to be restored.” History of 
Scotland, i. 137, second edition. Murray was fully satisfied of 
her guilt before he accepted the regency. Never was any person 
raised to such a high station with less evidence of his having 
ambitiously courted the preferment. Instead of remaining in the 
country to turn the embroiled state of affairs to his = tk ad- 
vantage, he, within two months after the murder of the king, 
Seotland, not elandestinely, but after having asked and ob- 

tained leave. And whither did he retire? Not into England, te 
eoncert measures with that court, or the more easily to earry on 
a correspondence with the friends whom he had left behind him; 
but into France, where his motions could be watched by the friends 
of Mary. Ibid. p. 59—61. The association for revenging the 
king’s murder, and for the safety of the young prince, the sur- 
render of Mary, and her imprisonment in Lochlevin, followed so 
unexpectedly and rapidly, that they could not proceed from his 
direction. When he returned to Seotland, he found that the queen 
had exeented formal deeds resigning the government to her son, 
and appointing him regent during his minority, and that the young 
prince was already crowned. Hume, vol. v. Note K. 

_ “His treatment of the queen, to whose bounty he was so much 
setditailiaies unbrotherly and ungrateful.” To the charge of 
ingratitude, I can only repty, by repeating what I have said in the 
text, that all the honours which she conferred upon him were, 
not too great a reward for the important services which he had 
rendered to her. How many persons have been celebrated for 
saerificing parental as well as brotherly affeetion to the public 
good! The probable reasons for Murray’s interview with ihe 
queen in Lochlevin have been stated by Mr. Laing, i. 119—121. 
But “he deceived and betrayed Norfolk with a baseness unwer- 
thy of a man of honour.” To this harsh eensare I may oppose the 
opinion of Mr. Hume, who will not be suspected of partiality to 
the regent. “ Partieularly (Says he, in a letter to Dr. Reberison, 
written after the publication of his History of Scotland) I could 
almost undertake to convinee you that the ear! of Murray’s con- 
duct with the duke of Norfolk was no way dishonorable, Stew- 
art’s Life of Rebertson, apud History, ut sapra,i. 158, See also 
“Part of a Letter from the Earl of Murray to L. B.” inserted in 
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vol. ii. Append. No. xxxiii.—“ His gleyeuon to such unexcpected 
dignity inspired him with new passions, with h aughtiness au and 
reserve; and instead of his natural manner, w. BF te was blunt and 
open, he affected the arts of dissimulation and refinement. Fond, 
towards the end of his life, of flattery, and impatient of advice, 
his ereatures, by soothing his vanity, led him astray, while his 
ancient friends stood at a distance, and predieted his approaching 
fall.” Certainly the facts stated by Dr. R. in the preceding part 
of his narrative, do not prepare the mind of his reader for these 
charges. The severity of the regent’s virtues had, indeed, been 
mentioned, and it had been asserted that his deportment had 
become distant and haughty. The authority of Sir James Melvil 
was referred to in support of this statement; and I am satisfied 
ihat it was upon his testimony chiefly that the historian proceed- 
d, when he gave the above account of Murray’s conduct during 
hie alter part of his life. I submit to the reader the following 
remarks as to the degree of credit which i is due to the authority 
of Melvil. 

In the first place, there is every reason to think, either ‘that 
Melvil’s Memoirs have been unfaithfolly. published by | ‘the 
editor, or that the author acted unfaithfully, in the narrative 
which he has given of affairs from the queen’s marriage with 
Bothwell to the death of the earl of Murray. I shall not take 
_ upon me to determine which of these is the most probable suppo- 
sition, but am of opinion that either the one or the other must be 
admitted. The charge which was brought against queen ‘Mary: 
of participation i in the murder of her husband, with all the proofs 
produced i in support of it, is suppressed, and studiously kept out 
of view, in the Memoirs. There is not one word in them respect- 
ing the celebrated letters to Bothwell, although they. formed the 
grand vindication of the regent and his friends. —The same infer- 
ence may be drawn from the ridieulous account given of the : ap- 
pearance made by the regent before the commissioners at Yor 
when he presented the meses accusation against Mary. (Me- 
moirs, 96, 97, Lond. 4683; an account which is completely dis- 
credited by the journals of both parties, and which neither Hame 
nor Robertson thought worthy of the slightest regard. ‘Tt ‘is 

observable, that Melvil could not be i ignorant of the real tr ansae- 
tion, as he was present at York; stig that the design 0 of this as 
well'as of the subsequent part of his narrative is to represent. the’ 

regent as weakly suffering himself to be duped, and misled, by . 
ddcicniae and violent anele p Mr. Laing has. adverted to 
both of these things as disereditable to the Memoirs. History, ut 
supra, i. £48.—] shall produce only one other inane of the same 
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ind. Speaking of the queen’s marriage with Bothwell, he says: 

“TF cannot tell how nor by what law he parted with his own wite, 

sister to the earl of Huntly.” Mem. 80. Is it credible, that one 

who was in the midst of the scene, and acquainted even with the 

secrets of state at that time, could be ignorant of that which was 

proclaimed to all the world? If it should be alleged that Melvil, 
writing in his old age, might have forgotten this glaring faet, 
(the excuse commonly made for his inaceuracies) I am afraid that 
the apology will detract as much from the credibility of his Me- 
moirs as the charge which it is brorght to repel. 2. In estimat- 
ing the degree of regard due to the censures which Melvil has 
passed on the regent’s conduet, we must keep in view the political 

course which he himself steered. Sir James appears to have 
been a man of amiable dispositions, whose mind was ecaltivated 
‘by the study of letters; but those who have carefully read his 
Memoirs must, I think, be convinced that his penetration was not 
great, and that his polities were undecided, temporizing, and in- 
consistent. He was always at court, and always tampering with 
those who were out of court. We find him exposing himself to 
danger by dissuading his mistress from marrying Bothwell, and 
yet countenancing the marriage by his presence; a little after 
acting as an agent for those who had imprisoned the queen, and 
yet intriguing with those who wished to set her at liberty; carry- 
ing a common message from the king’s lords to the earl of Murray 
upon his return out of France, and yet secretly conveying an- 
ether message tending to counteract the design of the former; 
supporting Murray in the regency, and yet trafficking with those 
who wished to undermine his authority. Ido not call in question. 
the gaodness of his intentions in all this; I am willing to believe 
that a desire for the peace of the country, or attachment to the 
queen, induced him to go between, and labour to reconcile the 
contending parties; but when parties are discordant, when their 
interests, or the ohjeets at which they shoot, are diametrically 
opposite, to persevere in such attempts is preposterous, and camot 
fail to foster and increase confusions. Who believes that the 
Hamiltons were disposed to joia with the king’s party, or that the 
latter, when unassured of the assistance of England, were not 
extremely anxious for a junction with them? Yet Melvil asserts 
the contrary. Mem. 85,86,90. Who thinks that there was the 

smallest feasability in what he proposed to the regent as “a pre- 

sent remedy for his preservation,” or believes that Maitland 
would have consented to go into France, and Kirealdy to deliver 

up the eastle of Edinburgh? The regent heard him patiently, he 

respected the goodness of the man; but he saw that he was the dupe 
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of Maitland’s artifices, and he followed his own superior judg~. 
ment. For rejecting such advices as this (and not the religious 
proverbs, and political aphorisms, which he quoted to him from 
Solomon, Augustine, Isocrates, Plutareh, and Theopompus) has 
Melvil charged him with refusing the counsel of his oldest and 
wisest friends. Mem.402—104,. eigen Pe tp ae we 
_ 8. What were the errors committed by the regent which pre- 
cipitated his fall? There are two referred to by Melvil; the 
imprisonment of the Duke and lord Herries, and the accusation 
of Maitland and Balfour. Mem. 100,104. in vindication of the 
former step, I have only to appeal to the narrative which Dr. 
Robertson has given of that affair. Vol. ii. p. 296—299. Mait- 
land was at that time deeply engaged in intrigues against the 
regent, (Ibid. p. 307 ;) there is not a doubt that both he and Bal- 
four were accessory to the murder of Darnly, (Laing, i. 28, 135, 
ii. 225) and they were arrested and aecused at this time in con- 
sequence of the recent confession of one of Bothwell’s servants. 
fbid. 11.37. 4. Who were the unworthy favourites by whose flattery, 
and evil counsel, the regent was led astray ? Dr. Robertson mentions 
* Captain Crawford one of his creatures.” This is the same per- 
son whom he afterwards calls “‘ Captain Crawford of Jordan-hill, 
a.gallant and enterprizing officer,” who distinguished himself so 
much by the surprize of the castle of Dunbarton. History, ii. 367, 
334. comp. Laing, ii. 297, 298. Morton, Lindsay, Wishart of 
Pittarow, Maegill of Rankeiller, Pitcairn, abbot of Dunfermline, 
Balnaves of Hallhill, and Wood of Tilliedavy, were among the 
regent’s counsellors. 5. Who were his old friends who lost his 
favour? They could be no other than Sir James Balfour, Mait- 
land, Kirealdy, and Melvil himself., Of the two former I need 
not say a word. Kirealdy of Grange was a brave man, and had 
Jong been the intimate friend of the regent; but he was already eor- 
rupted by Maitland, and had seeretly entered into his schemes for 
restoring the queen. Robertson, ii. 307. Of Melvil 1 have already 
spoken; nay, he himself testifies that the regent continued to the 
last to listen to his good advices. “'The mest part of these sen- 
tences (says he) drawn out of the Bible, I used to rehearse to him 
at several. oceasions,. and he took better with these at my hands, 
who he knew had no by-end, than if they had proceeded from the 
most learned philosopher. _ Therefore at his desire I.promised to — 
put them in writing, to give him them to keep in his pocket; but 
he was slain before 1 could meet with him.”? Mem. 404. How 
this is to be reconciled with other assertions in.the. Memoirs, E 
eae others to determine. It required no great sagacity im his: 
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ancient friends to * predict his approachii g fall” by assassina- 
tion; whe ted attempts had already been made on his life, 
and some of th privy to the design then forme st 
its and it says little for their ancient friendship, that they © stood 
at a distance,” and allowed it to be earried into exeeution. 
There are three honourable testimonies to the excellence of the 
eharacter which must have weight with all candid per- 
sons. ‘The first is that of the great historian Thuanys. He not 
only examined the histories which both parties had published 
eoncerning the transactions in Scotland, which made so much 
noise through Europe, but he carefully eonversed with the most 
intelligent Seotsmen, papists and protestants, whom he had the 
opportunity of seeing in France. When this part of his history 
was in the press, he applied to his friend Camden for advice, ac- 
quainting him how much he was embarrassed, and that he was ap- 
prehensive of displeasing king James, who, he understood, was 
very hostile to Buchanan. “1 do not wish (says he) to ineur the 
eharge of imprudence or malignity from a certain personage who 
has honoured me with his letters, and encouraged me to publish 
the rest of my history, with the same candour, and regard for 
truth.” Camden, in reply, exhorted him to use moderation, and 
told him the story which he had received from his master, imput- 
ing the disturbances in Scotland chiefly to the ambiticn of Mur- 
ray. Durand, Historie du XVI. Siecle, tom. vii. contenant la 
Vie de Monsieur De Thou, p. 226—231. But notwithstanding 
the respeet which he entertained for Camden, and the desire 
which he felt to please James, Thuanns found himself obliged, 
by a saered regard to truth, to reject the above imputation, and 
to adoptin the main the narrative of Buchanan. 1 shall merely 
quote, from his answer te Camden, the charaeter which he draws 
of Murray. Having mentioned the accusation brought against 
him, he says: “This is constantly denied by all the credible 
Seotsmen with whom I have had opportunity to converse, not 
even excepting those who otherwise were great enemies to Murray 
on a religious account; for they affirm, that, religion apart, Hz 
WAS A MAN WITHOUT AMBITION, WITHOUT AVARICE, INCAPABLE 
OF DOING AN INJURY TO ANY ONE, DISTINGUISHED BY HIS VIR- 
TUE, AFFABILITY, BENEFICENCE, AND INNOCENVE OF LIFE; and 
that, had it not been for him, those who tear his memory after 
his death, would never have attained that authority which they 
now enjoy.” Utsupra, p. 248, and Bulkley’s ‘Thuanus, apud 
Laing, ii. 92. A seeond testimony of a very strong kind in favour 
of the regent is that of archbishop Spottiswood. He must have 
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conversed with many who were personally acquainted with him ; 
he knew the unfavourable sentiments which James entertained 
respecting him, which had been published in Camden’s Annals, 
and he had long enjoyed the favour of that monareh; yet; in his 
history, he has drawn the character of Murray in as flattering 
colours as Buchanaw himself has done. The last testimony to 
which I shall appeal, is the Vox Populi, strongly expressed by 
the title of Fhe Good Regent, whieh it imposed upon him, and 
by which his memory was handed down to posterity. » Had’ he, 
elated by prosperity, become haughty and reserved, or, intoxi- 
cated with flattery, yielded himself up to unprineipled and ava- 
ricious favourites, the people must soon have felt the effects of 
the change, and would never have cherished ent aoites e 
paresis oe wad adniirations| 36-0 e* eet ee 
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The regent’s monument is yet entire and in good order. | Té 
stands in that. part of St. Giles now called the Old: Church, (the 
former aisle being taken into the body of the church when it was 
lately fitted up,) at the back of the pulpit, on the east side. - At 
the top is the figure of an eagle, and below it “4570? the'date of 
the éreetion of the monument.. In the middle is a brass plate, on 
which the following ornaments and inscriptions ‘are engraved: 
The family arms, with the motto. “ Salus per Christum”? (Salva- 
tion through Christ.) . On the one side of the arms, is a female 
figure with a cross and Bible, the word “ Religio” above, and 
below “ Pietas sine vindice luget??. (Piety mourns without a de- 
fender ;) on the other side, another female figure, in a mourning 
posture, with the head reclining on the hand, the word.“ Justiea’’ 
above, and helow. “ Jus exarmatum est”? (Justice is. disarmed.) 
Underneath is the following inscription. or epitaph oe: farhe rhodty 

" ven gal rm 33 Jaxvarn 1569, Semarang 
fer hee bite Site Fok #9 4p bh: egiepen 
JACOBO* STOVARTO * MORAVIZ * COMITE* SCOTIA * = °° 

» PROREGI "VIRO * ATATIS *SVH* LONGE *OPTIMO® © 9) 
‘AB * INIMICIS.* OMNIS'* MEMORIA * DETERRIMIS*) = | 

| EX °*. INSIDIIS * EXTINCTO * GEV) * PATRI) 9) / 
siahetiahehrinin vawP wR Ave Fy ee Ted POS VETTE toad 

- abrtretrean® “gh 

To i Stuart, Earl of Mur ra a Regent. of Sc cotland,. by far. 
the. best man of his.age, treacherously cut off by enemies of most.de- 
testable memory, his grieving country hath-erected ths mapuments 
as to a4 common father. 
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- Knox, among others, warned the regent of the designs which 
‘his enemies had formed against his life. “When the Mr. of 
_ Grahame come and drew him to Dumbartane, he planelie said to 
the regent then, that it was onlie done for a trane be that meanis 
to cut him off, as it come to pas; also when he was in Stirveling, 
being returned from Dumbartane, he sent me to my ladie the 
regentis wife, tuo sundrie tymes, and desyrit her to signifie my 
lord her husband, that he suld not eome to Lynlythgow. So that 
gif his counsall had bene followed, he had not died at that tyme. 
And my ladie the last tyme sent Mr. Jhoone Wood, to desyre 
him to avoid Lynlythgow. But God thought vs not worthy of 
sie a rewlare above vs, and also he wald therby hav the wickitnes 
of vtheris knawin, whilk then was hid; and therefore did God 
then tak himfraus. But lat the Hamiltonis, the lard of Grange, 
with the rest of that factione, Jay thair compt and recken thair 
advantage and wining since.” Bannatyne’s Journal, p. 428, 429. 
The intrepidity of Murray prompted him to despise these pru- 
dential admonitions, and defeated the precaution of his friends. 
_ Mr. Seot has, by a poetical license, introduced the Reformer as 
setae saconcsrrapy ai to grace the Regent’s fall. 
ae 
’ _ From the wild Heder humbled side, 
In haughty triumph marched he, 
_. While Knox relaxed his bigot pride, id 
_. And smil’d the traitorous pomp to see. . 
Ballads and Lyrical oe p- 52. ti 1810. 
bee ewe hw * 
mol te eb + Note ZZ. p.. 348. 
WetOine & view itt . rie 
‘The Scottish reformers never ascribed or allowed to civil 
rulers the same authority in ecclesiastical matters which the En- 
glish did. In particular, they resisted from the beginning the 
elaim of ecclesiastical supremacy granted to the English mo- 
narehs. On the 7th July 1568, “It was delatit and fund that 
Thomas Bassinden, printer in Edinburgh imprentit an buik, in- 
titalat The Fall of the Roman Kirk, naming our King and Sove- 
rane Supreame Head of the primitive Kirk.—The hill assem- 
blie ordaint the said Thomas to eall in againe all the foirsaidis 
buiks yat he hes sauld, and keip the rest unsauld, until he alter 
the forsaid title. Attour, the assemblie appoyntit Mr. Alex. 
Arbuthnot to’ revise the rest of the forsaid tractat and report 
to the kirk quhat doctrine he findis thairin.” Buik of the Uni- 
versal! Kirk, p. 38, 39. The General Assembly were frequently 
occupied in settling the bounds hetween eivil and ecclesiastical 
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jurisdiction, and in Mareh 1570-4,. arranged the objects which 
pertained to the latter under six head: : including, among other 
things, the judgment of doctrine, administration of divine ordi- — 
nances, the election, examination, admission, suspension, &c. of 
ministers, and all cases of discipline. The following is the conclud- 
ing article ; “ And because the eonjunetioun of marriages pertain- 
eth to the ministrie, the causis of adherents and divorecements 
aucht also to perteine te thame, as naturallie annexit’ thairto.” 
Buik of the Universail Kirk, p. 54. Actes of the General Assem- 
blies, prefixed to The First and Second Booke of Piet 
printed anno 4621, p. 3, 4 

On oceasion of some ei cibaita ete made on whe sshiekiads, of 
the church in 1571, John Erskine of Dun, superintendent of An- 
gus and Mearns, addressed two letters to the regent Mar. They 
are written ina very clear, spirited, and forcible style, contain an — 
accurate statement of the essential distinction between civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and should be read by all who wish 
to know the early sentiments of the church of sean on this 
subject. See sine aeaienink Journal, p. 279-290." nibs Lo Sith 
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The following particulars respecting our Reformer, during his 
residence at St. Anduoet are extraeted from the MS. Diary of 
Mr. James Melville. Ther wer twa in St. Androis wha war 
his aydant heirars, and wrait his sermons, an my eondiscipule, 
Mr. Andro Young, minister of Dumblane, who translated sum 
of them into Latin, and read thame in the hall of the college 
insteid of his orations.”” ‘The other was a servant of Mr. Robert 
Hamilton, but with what view he took notes Melville, could not 
say. Diary, p- 28.—“ Mr. Knox wald sum tymes cum in, and 
repast him in our collage yeard, and call ws sehollars unto him 
and blis ws, and exhort ws to knaw God, and his wark in our 
countrey, and stand be the guid caus, to use our tyme weill, and’ 
‘learn the guid instructiones and follow the guid example of our 
maisters. Our haill collag [St. Leonard’s] maisters and sehollars 
war sound and zelus for the guid caus, the uther twa collages not 
sa.” p.23. “This yeir in the moneth of July, Mr. Jhone David- 
sone, an of our regents, maid a pley at the marriage of Mr. Jhone 
Colvin, quhilk I saw playitin Mr. Knox presence, wharin; aceord= 
ing to Mr. Knox doctrine, the eastle of Edinburgh was besieged, 
takin, and the eaptin, with ane or twa with him, hangit in: effi- 
sie,” p. 24. This seems to have been an exercise ational: 
dents at the university. The following extract shower that the 
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fine arts were not uncultivated, and that the nites and stu- 
dents attended to them in their recreations. «J Jernit singing and 
_ —pleying on instrumentis passing weill, and wald gladlie spend 
tyme, whar the exercise thairef was within the collag; for twa or 
thrie of our condiseiples pleyed fellin weil! on the virginals, and 
another onthe lutand githorn. Our regent had also the pinalds 
Rare ane actray sum thing, and I efter him.” M elville 
adds, that his fondness for music was, at one period, in danger of 
drawing away his attention from more important hii but that 
he overeame the temptation, p. 25. | 

I may add an extract from the same Diary, relating: an incident 
in the life of one who entertained. a high respect for Knox, and 
afterwards became a distinguished minister in the ehureh. “The 
erdor of four kirks to a minister, then maid be the erle of Morton, 
now maid regent, against the quhilk Mr. Jhone Davidsone, an 
ef the regents of our collag, maid a buik ealled The Conference 
betwix the Clark and the Courtier ; for the quhilk he was sum- 
moned befor the Justice Air in Haddinton this winter [1573] the 
lest of our course, and banished the country,” p. 24. The Gene- 
ral Assembly, in October 1577, presented a supplication to the re- 
gent Morton, requesting him to allow Mr. Davidson to return 
home frem England. Buik of the Universall Kirk, p. 70. 


if - «rid > agern ist a 
PM Sit | fede’ BBB: p- 356. 
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John Craig, upon his sete yelh Spoiti Edinburgh, went to Mont- 
rose. After continuing there two years he was removed to Aber- 
deen, and had the inspection of the churches in Buchan and Mar 
committed to him. In 4579, he was ealled to be the king’s minis- 
ter, which situation he held until his death. Spottiswood, 464. 
The General Assembly, July 1580, when informed of the choice 
whieh»his majesty had made, “blessed the Lord, and praised the 
king for his zeal.” Row’s MS. Historie, 47; of eopy in the Di- 
vinity Library, Edinburgh. Ina paper given in by the king to 
the Assembly, 27th June, 1595, it was said that “ Mr. John Gras 
is awayting quhat hour it sall pleise God to call him, and is aJto- 
gether unhabile to serve any longer.” Buik of the Univ. Kirk. 
Petrie, ii. 509. Spottiswood says that he died at Edinburgh Dec. 
42, 1600, in the 88th yearof his age. That historian has given a 
particular account of his early life, the means of his conversion 
from popery (by accidentally falling upon a copy of Calvin’s In- 
stitutions in the library of the Inquisition at Bologna,) and of his 
remarkable deliverance from the Inquisitorial prison at Rome, 
and subsequent preservation. History, 463. A similar account 
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is given by Row, who says that he received it “from the wife.of 
Mr. Craig, who survived her husband a long time, living in 
Edinburgh until the year 1630, whereshe was well known under 
the name of Dame Craig.?? MS. Historie, ut supra, compared 
with a copy transcribed in 1726. Mr. Craig is well knownas the 
person who drew up the Catechism, appointed by the. General 
Assembly to be used in churches and families, and the Wational 
Covenant, so frequently sworn and renewed in Scotland. 


Note CCC. p. 372. 


Beza has inserted no verses to the memory of our Reformer, ui 
the aceount which he has given of him in his Icones, id est, Vere 
Imagines Virorum Doctrina simul et Pietate Tlustrium, published 
by him in Latin, Anno 41580. Ee. iij.. But “of this work, a 
French version was published under the title of Les Vrais Pour- 
traits des Hommes Illustres en Piete et Doctrine. | Geneve, 1584, 
4to. In the translation are inserted original verses on Knox, 
&e.” Irving’s Memoirs of Buchanan, p, 234. Having never seen 
this translation, I cannot say whether the verses which it con- 
tains coincide with these which I am about to quote, or not. . 

Jacobus Verheiden published “ Preestantium aliquot Theolego- 
rum, qui Rome Antichristum oppugarant, Effigies, quibus addita 
eorem Elogia, librorumque Catalogi. Hag.Comit. 1602. A new 
edition of this was published by Fredericus Roth-Scholtz, under 
the title of “Jacobi Verheidemi Haga-Comitis Imagines et 
Hlogia, &c. Hagee-Comitum, A°. 1725.”” In this. work the fol- 
lowing lines are placed under the portrait of Knox. 
; ae st 
‘Seottoram primum te EKeelesia, Cnoxe, — re? 
Audiit, auspiciis estque redacta tuis. ai lB 
‘Nam te eelestis pietas super omnia traxit, deities t: 
Atque Reformate Religionis amor. *s, oth aati 


To thee, Know, the Scottish church listened as her first instructor, 
and under thy auspices was restored. For celestial piety, and love 
of the reformed religion, attracted thee above all things. 


To the aceount of his life and writings, in the same work, is’ 
added an epigram, in Greek, and in Latin, whieh, according to 
« common custom in such compositions, consists of a play upon 
the sound of his name, and that of his country, in the way jot 
contrast; representing Knox as driving the nocturnal erows, or 
Seotican sophists from Seotland As the author informs us that. 
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the Batavian youth amused themselves in making these epi- 
grams, and thinks that some of them will amuse the reader, I 


shall not withhold this specimen in both languages. = 
he Noxlegidacy vox)og xogcxasy xa} vinba aQeyyny 2 - 


trove A” Ara Te Avyp Has Qedyes ddszinan@, 
-) O"uras piv KNOEOE cxclices dvodenus te co@isds 
Ev [ex] Zxorin waren tx€are raurénev@, 


Noeturnos corvos, noetem obseuramque, yolantes 
Mures Aurora ut cetera dira fugat: 
‘Sie Cxroxvs Scoticos simul obseurosque Sophistas 
__ Ex Seotiea lucens ejicit hie patria. 
~ Werheidenii Imagines et Elogia, p. 59, 70. 
ASered Avett Hagee-Comitum, 1725. 


A poem to the memory cf our Reformer, of considerable ex- 
tent, was composed in the Scottish language by one of his 
countrymen, and published the year after his death. Ifa copy 
of this poem could have been procured, it would have thrown 
additional light upon his life, the principal events of which it 
seems to have been designed to commemorate. But I must be 
eontented with giving the account of its title and general con- 
tents from one who examined it. “ Ane breif commendatioun of 
vprichtnes, in respect of the surenes of the same to all that walk 
in it, amplifyit chieflie be that notabill document of Goddis 
michtie protectioun, in preseruing his maist vpricht seruand, and 
feruent messinger of Christis Euangell, Johne Knox. Set furth 
in Inglis meter be M. Johne Dauidsone, Regent in S. Leonard’s 
College. Quhairunto is addit in the end ane sehort discurs of 
the estaitis quha hes eaus to deploir the deith of this excellent 
seruand of God. Psalme xxxvii. Mark the vpricht man, and 
behauld the just, for the end of that man is peace. Imprentit 
at Sanet Androis be Robert Lekpreuik. Anno 1573.” The 
dedication to “the maist godlie, ancient and worthie Schir 
Johne Wischart of Pittarrow Knicht” is dated “from Sanctan- 
drois, the xviii. of Febr.”.. The Commendation is in 47 octave 
stanzas; the Lamentation of the States in 19 nine-lined stanzas. 
It conclades with a decastichon of Latin verses, “Quam tutum 
sit propugnaculum Deo sine fuco inservire, ex mirifica eximii 
Dei servi Joannis Knoxii, in tranquillum vite exitum, illusis 
omnibus impioram conatibus, eonseruatione, et ejus excniplum 
sequi momemur.—Finis. Quod M. J. D.” 4to. W. H. Ames, 

U2 


Typogr., Antiq. vol. p. 1848. This cannot, surely, be a:different 
Kobkes from that, mentioned by Pinkerton, in his Inconograghia 
Scotica, shana he has riers it a if. emery different 
title. int zy dis ob Soke ake goontcaoh w domaine gel 
“Op Guede st eho detheenc i! et newaepeesads, at 
lie “we 'e DDD. p. : 373. ‘og is SRA cet pows 
‘The slanderg. arene taddaidlinaeriohe ricidenacaiepitlidvends 
Refanner! s character have been stated in Note QQ. After the 
specimen there given, it will not be expected that I shall dwell 
upon the equally extravagant and ineredible accounts, which 
they circulated concerning the manner of his death. I shall, — 
however, abridge the account of Archibald Hamilton, the ori- 
ginal picture from which so many copies were taken... “¢’The 
opening of his mouth (he says) was drawn out to such a length 
of deformity, that his face resembled: that of a dog, as his voice 
did the barking of that animal. The voice failed from that 
tongue, which had been the eause of so much mischief, and his 
death, most grateful to his country, soon followed... In his last 
sickness,yhe was occupied not so much in meditating upon death, 
as in thinking upon civil and worldly affairs. When a number 
of | his:friends,. who held him. in the greatest. veneration, were 
assembled i in his chamber, and anxious to hear from him some- 
thing: tending to the confirmation of his former doctrine, and their 
comfort, he perceiving that his death approached, and that he 
eould gain no more advantage hy the pretext of religion, disclosed. 
to them the mysteries of that Savoyan art (Sabaudice discipline 
magie,). which he had hitherto kept seeret; confessed the in- 
justice of that authority 1 which was then defended by arms against 
the exiled queen, and declared. many things. eoncerning her re- 
turn, and the restoration of religion, after his death. @ne ofthe 
company,.who, had, taken, the pen to. reeord his. dying sayings, 
thinking that he was. in a delirium, desisted from writing, upon 
which Knox, with e a stern countenance, and great -asperity of 
language, began.to upbraid him, Thou good-for-nothing man! 
why dost thou leave off writing what. my presaging mind. foresees. 
as about to happen in this kingdom? Dost thou distrust me? Dost 
thou not believe, that all which I say shall. most certainly, happen? 
But that I may attest to thee and others how undoubted ‘these things: 
which I have just spoken are, Go out. all of you from. me, and X 
will in a moment confirm them all by a new and.unheard off proof. 
They withdfew. at length, though reluectantly,, leaving only the 
lighted, candles in the chamber, and soon returned, expeeting, to. 
witness some:prodigy: When they, saw. the lights extinguished, 
and his dead body lying prostrate on. the ground.” . Hamilton. 
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adds, that the Spectators, ‘after recovering from their astonish- 
ment, replaced the dead body in the bed, and entered into an 
agreement to conveal what they had witnessed; but God, unwill- 
ing that such a document should be unkown, disclosed it, “ both 
by the amanuensis himself [Robertus Kambell a Pinkineleugh,] - 
soon after taken off by a similar death, and by others, although 
unwillingly, making clear confessions.” De Confusione Calvin. 
Seetee apud Scotos, fol. 66, 67. Those who have not aceess to 
the work itself, will find the original words extracted, although 
with some slight inaceuracies, by Mackenzie. Lives of Scottish 
Writers, iii. 131, 132. “All the rest of the Romish writers (says 
Mackenzie) insist upon such like ridiculous storiés that are alto- 
gether improbable.” Hamilton’s fabrications gave occasion, how- 
ever, to the publication of that minute and satisfactory narrative 
of the last illness and death of Knox, drawn up by one who wait- 
ed on him all the time. and added by principal Smeton to the 
answer which he made to that virulent writer. See above, p. 360. 
Yet the popish writers continued to retail Hamilton’s story until 
a late period. It was published by Knot in his Protestancy Con- 
demned, Doway, 1654; and in The Politician’s Catechism, printed 
at Antwerp, 1658. Permissu superiorum. Those who wish to 
see the variations which it had undergone by that time, may be 
satisfied by looking mto Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker, 
W. 367. - ‘ 5 ebaiwe ; ‘ — 
sete ‘miserable, horrible, detestable and execrable deaths” of 
Luther, Calvin, and other heretics of that time are particularly 
recorded by James Laing, in the work to which I have repeatedly 
.Teferred. — ‘ Lites 
ok epee ik oe RL 


The two sons of our Reformer, Nathanael and Eleazar, were 
inrolled in the matriculation-book of the University of Cam- 
bridge, December 2, 1572, eight days after their father’s death. 
WVathanael, the eldest, was made Bachelor of Arts, anno 1576, 
admitted Fellow of St. John’s College in 1577, made Master of 
Arts in 1580, and died the same year. Eleazar, the youngest son, 
was made Bachelor of Arts in 1577,admitted Fellow of St. John’s 
College March 22, 1579, made Master of Arts in 1581, was one of 
the preachers emitted by the university in 1587-8, made viear of 
Clacton-Magna, May 1587, and created Bachelor of Divinity in 
4588: he died in 1591, and was buried in the chapel of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Neweourt’s Repert. Lond. ii. 154. 
and Communications from Mr. Thomas Baker, apud Life of 
Knox, prefixed to his Historie of the Reformatioun, edit. Anno 
4732. p. xii. xlii. 
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-. In the beginning of the Life, I have adopted the opinion that 
our Reformer was born in the Gifford-gate of Haddington, and 
not in the village of Gifford, according to the statement of Beza, 
and other old writers. I have since been inclined to suspect that 
opinion, or at least the solidity of the principal argument upon 

_which it is founded. . The house in the Gifford-gate, in which 
he was born, (it was said) is still shewn by the inhabitants, and, 

together with some adjoining acres of land, had belonged toa 

family of the name of Knox (claiming kindred to the Reformer) 
until about 50 years ago, when it was sold to the Earl of Wey- 
myss. As the sons of the Reformer died without issue, there is 

_mo reason to think that this family was lineally deseended from 

him; still, however, the property might have belonged to his 
elder brother, which is consistent. with the supposition of his 

_ being born in the house which tradition has marked out. But I 
have lately been favoured with extracts from the title deeds of 
that property, now in the possession of the Earl of Weymiss, 
extending from the year 1598 downwards. Onthe 48th February 

_4598, William Knox. in Morehame, and Elizabeth Schortes his 
wife, were infeft in subjects in Nungate (of Haddington,) in virtue 
of a crown charter. This charter contains no statement of the 

warrants on which it proceeded, farther than that the lands for- 
merly belonged to the Abbacy of Haddington, and were annexed 
to the crown. Having communicated to the Rev. Mr. Scott of 

Perth the names of the persons mentioned in the first charter and 
subsequent deeds, with a request to be informed, if any such names 
occur in the genealogy of the Knox family which belonged to the 
late Mr. Knox, minister of Scoon, I have been favoured with an 
answer, saying, that neither the name of William Knox at More- 
hame, nor that of any other person answering to the description in 
my letter is to be found in that genealogy. But farther, the 
charter expressly states, that the lands in question belonged to 
the Abbaey of Haddington, and, as they must have been annexed 
to the crown subsequent to the Reformation, they could not be the 
property of the family at the time of our Reformer’s birth. The 
tradition of his having been born in the Gifford-gate is therefore 
supported merely by the possibility, that his parents might have 
resided in that house while it was the property of the Abbey. In 
opposition to this we have the authorities mentioned in page first, 

Imay add (although it rests on traditional authority) that the 
house in which our Reformer resided in Edinburgh is said to be 
that which is situated at the bottom of the High-Street, with the 
inscription zs, Deus, God. The proprietor has put up. the word 
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Knox in gilt letters. It is also said thatthe chairon which the 
moderator sits in the General Assembly belonged to Knox. 
42001 im '9° a~tare n+ 20 eee-one abier +> ta ~eettes aght 2 wy’, 
'SO° Pete «> deeeMorte - fee serigst } ehrer bia sdebte dom 
tO. ws PAs ters poste Note FFF.* p. 393. . 2OL fad - 
Mr. Matthew Crawfurd, in his life of Knox, ‘prefixed to the 
‘edition of his Historie, printed in 1732, thinks it improbable that 
Mrs. Pont was a daughter of Knox by his second marriage ; 
‘for no doubt (says he) Mr. Pont was an old man, before any of 
that marriage could be of age.” p. xlii. But if ever Knox had 
“any daughters by his first wife, they were not alive when he 
“eomposed the prayer which he published along with his Answer 
“to Tyrie. The following is the clause in it respecting his family : 
~ “Let thy mereyfull providence lake upon my desolate bed-fellow, 
the frute of hir bosome, and my two deir children, Nathanael and 
‘Eleezer.” | From this it appears that the two sons mentioned 
were the only children which he had, besides those who were 
‘born to him by his second wife. At the end of thé volume of MS. 
“Letters, in my possession, this prayer is inserted (but evidently 
by a different hand) under the title of “ The last Will and Words 
“of John Knox, at St. Andros, May 413, 1572.” But in the preface 
to the publication above mentioned, he himself says: “I have 
added unto this preface a meditatioun or prayer thrawin furth of 
“my sorrowful heart, and pronounced be my half dead toung, 
-befoir I was compelled to leave my flocke of Edinburgh, who now 
-ar dispersed, suffering lytill les calamitie then did the faithfull 
‘efter the perseeutioun of Stephen.” After the prayer is this date, 
“« At Edinburgh the 12 of Mareh 1565, i. e. 1566, according to 
the modern reckoning; from which it appears that this prayer 
was composed by him when he left Edinburgh as related in 
"p! 309.5" yaa Teaeik: i ix. diauot f-ob er cn. 
_ To return to Mr. Pont: although he was not a young man 
when Knox’s oldest daughter by the second marriage came of age, 
‘there have often been instances of greater disparity of age in 
‘matrimonial connexions. The name of Pont often occurs in the 
“aecount of ecclesiastical transactions during the remainder of the 
‘sixteenth century. The writer of Additional Notes to Lord 
‘Haile’s Catalogue of the Lords of Sessions, ealls him, by mistake, 
“the first presbyterian minister of the West Kirk,” p. 8. Kdin- 
burgh, 1798. William Harlaw preceded him in that situation. 
: galctet 5 
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™ Forthe Catalogue of Knox’s Works see the following Note; FEF 
Aaving been'referred to in p. 400, by mistake, instead of GGG,» 
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Keith, 498. At the request of the regent Mar, the assembly, or 
convention, which met at Leith in January 1574-2, allowed Mr. 
Robert Pont, on account of his great knowledge of the laws, toact 
as a Lord of Session. Buik of the Universall Kirk, p. 54. But in 
Mareh 1572-3, the regent Morton having laid before them a 
proposal for appointing some, ministers Lords of Session, the 
Assembly “ votit throughout that naine was able nor apt to bear 
the saides twa charges.” They therefore inhibited any minister 
from accepting the place of a Senator; from this inhibition they 
however excepted Mr. Pont. Ibid. p. 56. He was commissioner 
of Murray, and provost of Trinity College Edinburgh. .Upen the 
death of the earl of March, James VI. offered him the bishopric 
of Caithnes, but he declined accepting it. Keith’s Seottish Bi- 
shops, 129. He was the author of several publications, besides 
the Sermons “ against Saerilege” repeatedly mentioned. 
The time of his death, and his age, appear from the following 
saree ies on hie tomb-stone, in St. Cuthbert’s Chureh-yard. | 
: C+ werd he eyehase? 
Ile. ma Robertus Rampant m hoe prope sacra el wean 
_. Christi qui fueram pastor gregis, auspice Christo, 
peiteram hic reeubans exspecto eee WEL: Seip dehy 
$54 a bah PAPA R gal «+ 
“obit nites die mensis Maii, Ane D. 4608. Taasialened 
sid Pars i ee ns wir tet 178, 479. 
‘ : dae 9 49h 
ahd i A@GARI Fas ebeted 
Note GGG. p. 400. n heancst 
ipa e9 ' 2 
The following Catalogue of the Retaidaed iicbinn will, E 
trast, be found more correet and complete than any one whieh 
has hitherto appeared. The titles have been accurately. copied 
from the books themselves, when I could possibly procure them, 
and at the end of each I have mentioned where a copy may be 
seen. For such as L could not get access to I have had recourse’ 
to the best authorities, as marked after each article. Ihave also 
noticed those of which there are samt in the MS. volume in my 
— ; me oh bD ds Se td O 
.% Aw vereorely or. warning aalinis the faithful Christians in. 
omnes Neweastle, Barwycke aah others, may avoide God’s ven- 
geance both in thys life and in the life to come.. Compyled by the 
servaunt of God, John Knokes.” A eut of truth, poor woman, 
handeuffed and fastened in the stocks with a halter about her 
neck, held by Tyrrannye, on the one hand; while Crueltye; with ~ 
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a cornered cap, is threatening her with a rod, on the other. 
Beneath the cut. «The perseeuteth speaketh). 


Apetb 0) altel ound Asoaeedd ji eke sane sue daor 
»  “V fear not death, nor passe not forbands: 
~ Only in God put I my whole trust, bi bait | shoe 
_ For God will requyre my blod at your hands, L Agersesgreth 
And this J know that onee dye Ranusts iad sitar: visemes 
» Only for Chryst, my lyfeifI give: i) «else G0 


- Death is no death, but a meane for to oi Py Migs rod awe 

CPUC meet tes re ule et ee 
Under these verses in ancient writing “ ada Frythe Fee Red 
and send yt agayne.”’ E. in eights. “From Wittonburge by 
Nicholas Doreastor. Anno m.p.Luu. the viii of May. Cum 
privilegio ad imprimendum solum.” W. H. (Ames by Herbert, 
p. 1576.) sixteens. Comp. Tanneri Bibliotheca Matt snniogellibar: 
nica, p. 460. See Life, p. 105, note.t 

2. © A faythfall admonition made by John Swi unto ws pro- 
fessours of God’s truthe in England, whereby thou myest learne 
howe God wyil have his churche exercised with troubles, and 
how he defendeth it in the same. Esaieix. After all this shall not 
the Lordes wrath ceasse, but yet shall hys hande be stretched out 
styll. Ibidem. Take hede that the Lorde reote thee not eut both 
heade and tayle in one daye.””. ; 

On the back of title: ‘The epistle of a repnan a9 manne out 
of Leycestershire sometime one of the preachers of Goddes worde _ 
there, to the Christen reader yrs ving health, deliveraunce, and. 
felicitie.” 

“Imprynted at Kalykow the 20 las of J ulii 1554, Cum gratia 
et privilegio ad Imprimendum solum.” French black letter, 
extends to L. and makes 63 leaves. Advocates Library. A cues 
of thisin MS. Vol. 

3. © A godly letter sent too the fay thefull in London, Ne eweas- 
tell, Barwyke, and to all other within the realme of Englande,, 
that love the coming of our Lorde Jesus by Jhon knox. Matth. x. 
He that continueth unto the ende shall be saved. Imprinted in. 
Rome, before the Castel of S. Aungel, at the signe of Sainct Peter. 
In the moneth of July, in the yeare of our Lord 1554.” D. 28. 
leaves, Fr. bl. letter. Advocates Library. A copy in MS. Vol. 

4. “A eonfession and declaratid of praiers added therunto, by 
Thon Knox, minister of Christes most saered Evangely, upon the 
death of that moste famous king Edward the VI. kynge of Eng- 
lande, Fraunee, and Ireland, in which confession, the sayde Jhon. 
doth accuse no lesse hys owne offences, then the offences of others. 
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to be the cause of the awaye takinge, of that moste godly prince, 
nowe raininge with Christ whyle we abyde plagues for our un- 
thafulnesse. “feaprintedit in Rome, before the Castel of S. Aungel, 
at the signe of Sainet Peter. In the moneth of July, in the yeare 
of our Lorde, 1554.” .C. 49 leaves. ‘Pr. black letter. —— 
Library. ng OS |e Sa RE Fhe 

The “Confession” is inserted in NoteQ. The “ Declaration 
of Praiers’”’ is in MS. Vol. see Note I, P- 449. Another edition 

was licensed 1580, see Ames, p. 4446. | 

6. The Copie of a Letter sent to the ladye Mary Dowagire, 
Regent of Scotland, by John Knox, in the yeare 1556. Here is 
also a notable Sermon, made by the sayde John Knox; wherein 
is evydentlye proved that the masse is, and alwayes hath ben 
abhominable before God, and idolatrye. Scrutamini ve os 
(In sixty-four leaves, blackletter?) twelves. © s 

«“ After that letter to Queen Mary, exhorting hehttet velinia 
her church and prelates, follows the said Sermon, or Confession, 
which Knox, on the 4 of April 1550, made before the eouneil, 
&c. among whom was present the bishop of Durham, and his. 
doctors; wherein our said author maintained the mass to be 
idolatry. And the whole coneludes with his Declaration of the 
opinion we Christians have of the Lord’s Supper. Catalogue of 
Pamphlets in the Harleian Library, Number iv. 405. Ames (p 
4587,) introduces this book as printed in 1556, but without alleg- 
ing any authority; and (p. 1834,) he speaks of the Sermon’ 
against the Mass as printed in 1550, for which he quotes T. 
Baker’s Maunsell, p. 101. All the er mace ged) in sermon 
tiele are in MS. Vol. 

6. “ The Copie of a Lettre delivered to the lelite Marie, Re- 
sent of Scotland, from Johne Knox minister of Goddes worde, in 
the yeare of our Lord 1556, and nowe augmented and explaned’ 
by the author in the yeare of our Lord 1558.”" Device: two 
arehes, one narrow, the other broad; over the narrew one is a 
crown of laurel, ever the broad one flames of fire, with this mot- 
to about them, “Enter in at the streit gate: for wide is the gate, 
and brode is the way, that leadeth to destruction, Matth. vii.’’. 
Printed at Geneva, by James Poullain, and Antonie Rebul. 
M.D.Lvi. D, extends to 28 leaves. Rom. samte 46mo. © ih 
vocates Library. hye aited 

7. The First Blast of the Trumpet against ats Monatfadua nei 
gement of Women. Veritas temporis filia. M.p.ivrir. 56 leaves, | 
Rom. Letter. Advoeates Library. ot Sted: elemted 

8. “The Appellation of John Knox from the eruell and most 

unjust sentence pronounced against him hy the false bishoppes 
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and elergie of Seotland, with his supplication and exhortation to 
the nobilitie, estates,and eomunaltie of the said realme. Printed at 
Geneva, ».p..viit.” The appellation is addressed “To the no- 
bilitie and estates of Scotlad” only; the epistle “Fo his be- 
loved brethren the eomunaltie of Seotlad” annexed, begins at folio 
47 and concludes at folio 59, “ Be witnesse to my appellation.— 
From Geneva, the 14 of July, 1558. Your brother to eommaunde 
in godlines John Knoxe.” On the back of which leaf begins: 
‘An admonition to England and Scotland to call them to repent- 
ance, written by Autoni Gilby.”” On the back of leaf'7s, Psalme 
of David xeiiii turned into metre by W. Kethe, ends on first page 
of folio 80—Rom. Letter, 46mo. Advocates’ Library. 

It isamistake to suppose that “ Antoni Gilby” was a fictitious 
name assumed by Knox. Gilby was a member of the English 
church at Geneva. (See p. 136.) Ames mentions several publi- 
eations by him. See also Tamneri Bibliotheca, p. 318. , 

9. “The copie of his (John Knox's) epistle, sent unto New- 
eastle, and Barwick. (This was, perhaps, another edition of 
No. 3.) Also a briefe exhortation to Englande for the speedy em- 
bracing of Christes gospell, heretofore by the tyranny of Mary 
suppressed. Prin. at Geneva, 1559.”’ Maunsell, p. 65. With a ca- 
talogue of martyrs, 146mo. Ames, p. 1600. Comp. Tanner, p 460. 

40. “An Answer to a great number of blasphemous cauillations 
written by an Anabaptist, and adversarie to Gods eternal Pre- 
destination; and confated by Iohn Knox, minister of Gods worde 
in Seotland: Wherein the author so discouereth the craft and 
falshode of that seet, that the godly knowing that error, may be 
confirmed in the trueth by the euident worde of God. Prov, xxx. 
There isa generatio that are pure in their owne edceit, and yet 
are not washed from their filthmes. Printed by Ioln Crespin, 
M.D.Lx.” Rom. Letter, 454 pages. Advocates’ Library. 

Another edition licensed 1580, and again printed in 1591. See 
Ames, p. 1196, 1254,1263. rit 

41. “ Heir foiloweth the eoppie of the ressoning which was be- 

‘tuix the Abbote of Crossraguel and John Knox in Mayboill eon- 
eerning the Masse, in the yeare of God, a thousand tive hundreth 
thre scoir and two yeares. Apocalips xxii. For I protest, &e. 
Imprinted at Edinburgh by Robert Lepreuik, and are to be solde 
at his hous, at the nether bow. Cum privilegio 1563.” The run- 
ning title is “Phe ressoning betwix Jo. Knox and the abbote of 
Crossraguell.” In the library of Alexander Boswell, Esq. of 
Auchinleck. See p. 266, 267.” 

bee tia é Ww 3 
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12. “A Sermon preached by John Knox, minister o of CI Christ- 
Jesus, in the publique audience of the church of Edenbrough, 
within the realme of Scotland, upon 1 Sonday the 19 of August, 
1565. For the which the said John Knoxe was inhibite preaching 
for a season, 4 4 Tim. iv. The time is come that men, cannot abyde 
the sermon, of veritie, nor holsome doetrine. To this i is adjoyned 
an exortation unto all the faithfull within the sayde 1 realme. for the 
reliefe of such, as. faythfully trauay le in the _ preaching of Gods 
word, Written by the same John Knoxe, at, the commandment of 
the ministrie aforesaid.” 49 leaves; and 14 ‘more, '« Of the su- 
perintendents to ‘the faithful. 2° No name of place, nor printer, 
Sixteens,. Ames, p- 1488-9. Tanner, p. 460. Magny 7 
_ 43. «To his loving brethren whome God ones gloriously ga- 
thered in the church of Edinburgh, and now are dispersed | for 
tryall of our faith, &e. J Johne Knox. ‘Imprented at Striviling be 
Robert Lepreuik. Anno, Do. .p. LXXI.” Rom. “elie TE 
18mo. . Adyocates Library. . 

14, 6 An: answer to a Letter of a Je esuit named Tyrie, be J ohne 
Knox. Pr overbs XXvi. Answer not a foole according to his fool- 
ishnes,, least. thou he Tyke, him: answer a foole aceording to his 
foolishness least he be wise. in his own eoseat. 

6“ The. contrarietie appearing at the first sight betwix thir twa 
sentécis, stayit for a tyme, baith heart to meditate and hand e 
wryte any thing, edtrair that blasphemous | letter. “But. when: with 
better ‘mynd, God. gave me to considder, that YhQROGTET 0 oppor 
not | himself bouldly to blasphemy. and manifest leis, di ifferis | ead 
fra. tratouris : eloking. and. fostering, ) far as in them ly, the 
treasoun of tratours, and dampnable. impietie of those, against 
whome. Gods just, vengeance mon burne without end, unless ‘spe- 
die repentace follow : "To quyet therefore my owne conseience, I 
put hande to the pen as followeth: | : 

L Imprentit at Sanetandrois he Robert Lepreuik, Anno Do- 
ABY 2,7" =. $6 ‘Johne Knox the servand of Jesus Christ now, wearie 
of. the ear, and daylie luking for the resolution, of this 1 _my 
earthly tabernakle, to the faithful, ae &e. 3 pages. The Prayer, : 3 
pages, concludes, ‘ "9 Now, Lord put an end to “my miserie. At 
Edinburgh the 12 day of Marche 1565"—on ‘next, page be eg ins 
«An Answer,” &e. . At the end ‘ of Hdinbaeh, the 1 40 day of 
August, Anno. Do. 4568.” Next ; “To the Faith full | Reaedr.”—— al 
ends “For as the worlde is wearie of) me: _so.am Lol of it. Of 
Sanctandrois the 12 of J ulii 1572. Johne Knox. , Fol oweth the 
letter as it past from my hand at Deip the 20, An u i415 7 To his 
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foving Mother, &e.” (This letter is in MS. Vol.) Inall 45 leaves. 
Rom. Letter. Advocates’ Library, 8s” 
: 45. “A Fort for the Aiflieted. Wherein are ministered many 
notable and excellent remedies against the stormes of tribulation : 
Written chiefly for the comfort of Christes little flocke, which is 
the smal number of the faithfull, by John Knoxe. John xvi. 23.” 
This is an exposition upon the 6th Psatme. It has prefixed, an 
epistle “Te the Religious Reader by Abr. Flemming.”—« To 
his beloved mother J. K. sendeth greeting in the Lorde.” At the 
end is “A comfortable epistle sent to the afflicted churche of 
Christ, exhorting them to bear his crosse with patience, &e. 
Written at Deepe 31 May 1554.” F 4 in eights. W. H. (Ames, 
p- 1418.) Tanner, (p. 460,) says it was printed “ Lond. 1580.” 
Both the exposition and Epistle arein MS. Vol, 
46. Sermon on Ezekiel ix. 4. printed Anno 1580. See a Cata- 
logue of Writers on O. and N. Test. p. 107. Lond 1663. ih 
_ 47, “A Notable and Comfortable exposition of M. John Knoxes 
apon the fourth of Matthew, concerning the tentations of Christ. 
First had in the public church, and afterwards written for the 
comfort of eertaine private friends and now published in print 
for the benefit of all that fear God. At London printed by Robert 
Wald rave for Thomas Man, dwelling in Paternoster Row, at 
the signe of the Talbot. Advocates’ Library. 

The words in Italies are supplied, the copy being torn at these 
places. The book is dedicated by “ John Fielde,” the publisher, 
to “the vertuous and my very godly friend Mres Anne Provze of 
Exeter,” who was the widow of “M. Edward Dering,” a cele- 
brated non-conformist. Field was also a noted puritan. See 
Baneroft’s Dangerous Positions, B. iii. chap. 1-5. Field had 
received the MS. from Mrs. Prouze. At the end of the dedication 
is -<¢ London the first day of the first moneth in the year 1583,” 
The book consists of 24 leaves. ae 
_ 48. The Historie of the Church of Scotland.” Imperfect, be- 
ginning with Pp. 47. “By ruese articies which God of his 
merciful providence eauseth the enemies of his truth to keep in 
their registers, &c.” and ending with M mp. 560. “For we judge 
it a thing most contrarious to reason, godlynes, and equitie, that 
the widow and the children of him who in;” being part of “the 
fift head” of the First Book of Discipline. 8vo. Advocates’ Li- 
brary. This edition is very rare, and none of the copies which 
have been seen are more complete than that which has been just 
described. The following extracts give the best account which 
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we have of the printing of this edition, and the cause of its 1m- 

perfection.” February 1586, Vaultrollier the printer took with 
him acopy of Mr. Knox’s History to England, and printed twelve 
hundred of them; the stationers, at the arehbishop’s command, 
seized them, the 18 of February.” Calderwood’s MS..apud Life 
of Knox, p. 45, prefixed to edition of Hist. Edin. 1732. * If you 
ever meet with the History of the Chureh of Scotland penned by 

Mr. Knox, and printed by Vautrollier, read the pages quoted — 

here in the margent.”.  Baneroft’s. Survey, | (originally printed 

about 1593,) republished in 1663, p.37, 0 

. In 4644, David Buchanan published his edition of Knox’s His- 
tory at London, in Folic, which was reprinted the same year at 
Edinburgh in 4to. It would appear from Milton’s words, former- 

— Ty quoted, (p. 463,) that the publication of this edition had been 
opposed, and that it was in danger of being suppressed as well as 

the former. The editor prefixed a Preface coneerning the anti- 

_ quity of the Scots, and.a Life of Knox, both of which were writ- 
ten by himself. He modernized the language of the History ; 
but not satisfied with this, hevalse altered the narrative, by ex- 
eluding some parts of it, and making interpolations of his own. 

At length a genuine and complete edition of the History, as 
written by Knox, was published, under the following title: 

* The Historie of the Reformation of Religioun within the Realm 
ef Seotland, conteining the Manner and be quhat Persons the 
Lycht of Chrystis Evangell has bein manifested unto this Realme, 

_ after that horribill and universal Defectioun from the Treuth, 
whiche has come by the Means of that Romane Antichryst.. T’o- 
gether with the Life of John Knoxe the Author, (by Mr. Matthew 
Crawford) and several eurious pieces wrote by hims particularly 
that most rare and scarce one. entitled, The First Blast of the’ 
Trumpet against the Monstruous Regiment of Women, and alarge 

Andex and Glossery. Taken from the Original. Manuseript in 
the University Library of Glasgow, end compared with ether an- — 
eient Copies.” Folio, Edinburgh, 4732, - 6. 6 

The appearanee of this edition remeved all the doubts whieh 
had been entertained as to Knox having written the ‘History of 
the Reformation. It is the only.one which deserves to be consult- 
ed, if we except the imperfect edition. It has now beeome rare; 
ue if another impression of it should be undertaken, I have no 

oubt that it might be made more correct, as several errors ap- 
pear init, which have arisen, most probably, from the transeri- 
ber being imperfeetly acquainted with the old: hand-writing. 
The reader should observe that the Fifth Book is not in the old 
MSS. but was added by the editors from D. Buchanan’s edition; 
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and there is no reason to think that it was composed by Knox. 
Those who wish a particular account of the variations between 
the edition of 464%, and that of 4732, are referred to Mr. Wod- 
_ rew’s Letter to Bishop Nicholson, a part of which is inserted by 
- the latter, in his Seottish Hist. Library, p. 139—141. Lond. 4736. 
and the whole of it by Mr. Matthew Gtestlont in his — 
_ Knox above mentioned. 
_ Besides: the above publications, whieh were all muitonb aly 
~ eomposed by our Reformer, there are others ascribed to him up- 
on more dubious grounds. Bale, in his Serip. Maj. Brit. post. 
“pars. art. Knowus, and Verheiden and Melchior Adam, upon his 
_ authority, appear, in several instances, to have given different 
names to the same tract. They mention among his printed works 
» “In Genesin Conciones.””, We know that he preached sermons 
on Genesis at Franekfort, (p. 146) and it is not unlikely that he 
-eontinued to do so at Geneva. Bale, hearing of these, might 
think that they were pubiished. Bishop Tanner has enumerated 
among his works, *¢ Exposition on Danie!, Malburg. m.p.xxrx. 
8vo.” Bibliotheea, p. 460. As he mentions the place and year 
of printing, more eredit is due to his account; but there is evi- 
dently a mistake in the year. for Knox had not at that time be- 
gun to write. It may however be an error of the press fora later 
year. We have seen (p. 344,) that he ire on Daniel, at St. 
Andrews. " 
- Thave not introduced into this catalogue the Form of Excom- 
munication which was wholly, nor the Treatise of Fasting, with 
the Letter added to it, which was chiefly composed by Knots itor 
any other of the public papers in which he had a hand, but which 
were published in the name of the General Assembly. 
In an epistle to the Reader contained in his Answer to Tyrie, 
Knox mentions that he had beside him a collection of letters 
‘which he had written to Mrs. Bowes, which he was prevented 
from publishing, merely by inability. It also appears from 
Field’s Dedication prefixed to the Exposition of the fourth of 
“Matthew, (see p. 378,) that a number ef our Reformer’s manu- 
-seripts were in circulation both in England and Seotland. 1 have 
in my possession a manuscript volume, containing tracts and let- 
ters written by him between 1550 and 1558. This is unquestion- 
“ably the identical volume which formerly belonged to the Rev. 
Mr. Wodrow, (Author of the History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Seotland,) and deseribed under the name of the Quar- 
to volume of MSS. in Crawfurd’s Life of Knox, p. 53, 54. prefix- 
ed to the edition of his Historie, published in 1732. Et consists of 
518 pages, including the contents. On the leaf at the beginning 
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of the volume is this title: “The Epistles of Mr. John Knox, 
worthy to be read because of the authority of the wryter, the so- 
lidity of the matter, and the comfortable Christian experience to 
be found therein. Edr. 22. feb. 1683. H.T. m. p.”’ Below, on 
a hand considerably older, are these words: “This booke belong- 
ed somtyme to Margaret Stewart, widow to Mr. Knox, afterward 
married to the knight of fawdonesyde. Sister shee was to James 
Earl of Arran.” Then follow the six traets described by Mr, 
€rawfurd, in the place above referred to. At the beginning of 
the Letters, in a hand older than the former, and the same with 
that in which the Letters themselves are written, is this title: 
“ Certane epistillis and letters of ye servand of God, Johne Knox, 
send from dyvers plaees to his friendis and familiaris in Jesus 
Chryst.”” On the margin of the tracts are several short notes by 
the transcriber, referring to his own times, such as this, “our 
eare at this day in Scotland 1603.” This ascertains the date of 
their transcription; and I think it highly probable that they 
were copied by Mr. John Welsh, a son-in-law of the Reformer; 
one of whose letters is inserted on some blank leaves in the 
middle of the volume. The letters have evidently been written 
by the same person (although the hand appears olders) and on 
the margin of a treatise at the end of them, “4603” occurs. 
Margaret Stewart, the Reformer’s relict was alive about the 
end of the 16th century; but whether the manuscript in my pos- 
session belonged to her, or be considered as a transeript from 
hers, there ean be no doubt of its antiquity and genuineness. I 
have found, upon examination, that all the six tracts in the hegin- 
ning ef the velume have been published; but as the manuseript 
is more correct than any of the printed editions which I have 
seen, have generally followed it in the extraets. The letters. are 
forty-three in number, besides the letter to the queen regent, the 
Discourse on the Temptation of Christ, and the Additions to the 
Apology of the Parisian Protestants, which are inserted among 
them. ‘Two of the letters have also been published, and are 
noticed in Nos. 44 and 45 of this Catalogue: the remainder, as 
far as I can learn, never appeared in print. They consist chiefly 
of religious advices to the friends with whom he corresponded, 
but a number of facts, and allusions to his external. cireum- 
stances, are interspersed. Mr. Wodrow possessed another 
volume of Knox’s MSS, in folio, which is deseribed by Crawfard, i 
P- 53, ut supra. ' ; iid aris ails 
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‘Phe firste letter to his mother in law, mestres Bowis. 


Rycut deirlibelovit mother in our saviour Jesus Chryst when 
Teall to mynd and revolve with my self the trubillis and afflie- 
tionis: of Godis eleet from the begyning (in whiche I do not forget 
yow) ‘thair is within my hart two extreme contrareis; a dolour 
almaist unspeakabill, and a joy and comfort whilk, be mannis 
sences, can not be comprehendit nor understand. The chief 
eaussis of dolour be two; the ane is the rememberance of syn, 
whilk I daylie feill remayning in this corrupt nature, whilk was 
and is sa odius and detestabill in the presence of our hevenlie 
father that be na uther sacrifice euld or myght the same be 

urgeit, except by the blude and deth of the bnité innocent sone 
of God. WhenI deiplie do consider the eaus of Chrystis deth 
to have bene syn, and syn yit do dwell in all flesche, with paule 
Tam compellit to sob and grone as ane man under ane heavie 
burde ; ye, and sumtimes to ery, O wreachit and miserabill man 
that I am, wha sall deliver me fra this bodie of syn! The uther 
eaus of my dolour is that sie as maist gladlie wald remane to- 
gidder for mutual] comfort ane of another ean not be sufferit sa 
todo. Since the first day that it pleasit the providence of God 
to bring you ‘and me in familiaritie, I have always delytiti in your 

company, and when labours wald permit ye knaw I have not 
" spairi houris to talk and commoun with yow, the frute whairof 

I did not than fullie understand nor pereeave. But now absent, 
and so absent that by corporal presetice nather of ws can resave 
comfort of uther, I call to mynd how that oftymes when with 
dolorous hartis we haif begun oure talking, God hath send greit 
-eomfort unto baithe, whilk now for my awn part I commounlie 


* The first six Nos. are religious letters; the rest contain historical 
matter. 
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want. ‘The exposicioun of your trubillis and acknawledging of 
your infirmitie war first unto me a verie mirrour and glas whairin 
I beheld myself so rychtlie payntit furth that nathing euld bé 
mair evident to my awn eis. And, than, the searehing of the 
seriptures for Godis sweit promissis, and for his mercies frelie 
givin unto miserable offenderis (for his nature delyteth to schew 
mercie whair maist miserie rigneth,) the collectioun and apply- 
ing of Godis mercies, I say, wer unto me as the breaking and 
handilling with my awn handis of the maist sweit and delectabill 
unguimentis, whairof I culd not but receave sum comfort be thair 
naturall sweit edouris. But now, albeit I never lack the pre- 
sence and plane image of my awn wreachit infirmitie, yet seing 
syn sa manifestlie abound (in all estaitis) I am compellit to thoun- 
der out the threattnyngis of God againis the obstinat rebellaris 
in doing whairof (albeit as God knaweth I am no malicious nor 
obstinat synner) I sumtymes am woundit, knawing my self eri- 
minall and giltie in many, ye in all (malicious obstinacie laid 
asyd) thingis that in utheris I reprehend. Judge not mother that 
I wrait theis thingis debassing my self utherwayis than I am: 
na; Iam wors than my pen can expres. In bodie ye think I am 
no adulterer; let sa be, but the hart is infectit with foull lustis 
and will lust albeit I lament never samekill. Enxternallie I 
commit na idolatrie; but my wickit hart lusteth the self and can- 
not be refranit fra vane imaginationis, ye not fra sie as wer the 
fountane of all idolatrie. Iam na mankiller with my handis; 
but I help not my nedie brother sa liberallie as I may and aucht. 
Tsteill not hors, money, nor claithis fra my nyehbour; but that 
small portioun of warldlie substance I bestow not sa ryehtlie as 
his halie law requyreth. I beir na fals witnes aganis my nych- 
bour in judgment or utherwayis befoir men; but I speik not the 
treuth of God sa boldlie as it beeumeth his trew messinger to do. 
And this in conclusioun thair is na vyce repugnyng to Godis halie 
will expressit in his law whairwith my hart is not infectit. 
This mekill writtin and dytit before the resait of your letteris, 
whilk I ressavit the 21st of June, Thay war unto my hart sum 
comfort for dyvers caussis not necessar to be rehersit, but maist 
as knaweth God) for that I find ane congruence betwix ws in spreit 
being sa fer distant in bodie.  ffor when that digestlie I did avys 
with your letter, I did considder that I my self was complenyng 
evin the self sam thingis at that verie instant moment that I res- 
savit your letter. Be my pen ffrome a sorrowful hart I culd not 
bat brust furth and say, ““O Lord, how wonderfull ar thi workis ! 
how dois thou try and prufe thi chosin children as gold by the 
fyre! how canest thou in maner hyd thi face fra thy awn spous, 
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that thi presence efter may be mair delectabill! how eanest thou 
bring thi sanetis lowe, that thou may carrie thame to glorie 
everlasting ! how canis thou suffer thi strang faithfull messen- 
geris in many thingis yit to wressil with wreachit infirmitie and 
febill weakness, ye and sumtymes permittis thou thame horribillie 
to fall, partlie that na flesche sall have whairof it may slorie 
befoir the, and partlie that utheris of smaller estait and meaner 

giftis in thi kirk myght resave sum consolatioun, albeit thay find 
in thame selves pickit motiouns whilk thay ar not abill to expell!? 
My purpois: was, befoir I ressavit your letter, to have exhortit 
you to pacienee and to fast adhering to Godis promisis albeit that 
your flesche, the divill, and uther your enemyis, wald persuad 
you to the contrare, for, by the artis and subteliteis that the ad- 
versarie useth aganis me, I not onlie do conjecture, but also 
planelie dois sie your assaltis and trubil. And sa lykwys in the 
bowellis of Christis mercie maist ernistlie I beseik you by that 
infirmitie that ye knaw remaneth in me (wars Iam than I ean 
wryt) pacientlie to beir, albeit that ye haif no sic perfectioun as 
ye wald, and albeit also your motionis be sic as be maist vyle and 
abominabill, yet not to sorrow abuf measure. Gif I te whom God 
has gevin greatter giftis (I wryt to his prais) he yit sa wrappit into 
miserie, that what [ wald I can not do, and what I wald not that 
with sanet paule, I say, daylie ye everie hour and moment I de- 
vys to do, and in my hart, ficht I never sa fast in the contrarie, 
I perform and do. Gif sie wreachit wickitnes remane in in Godis - 
cheif ministeris, what wonder albeit the same remane in yow. 
Gif ( Godis strangest men of war be beattin bak in thair face, that 
what thay wald. thay can not destroy nor kill, is it any sic offence 
to you to be tossit as ye compleane, that thairfoir ye suld distrust 
Godis frie promissis? God ferbid, deir mother! the power of God 
is knawn be oure weaknes, and theis doloris and infirmiteis be 
maist profitabill to ws, for by the same is our pryde beattin doun, 
whilk is not easie utherwayis to be done. By thame ar oure mi- 
sereis knawin, sa that we acknawledging our selves misterfull 
seikis the phesitioun. By thame cum we, be the operatioun of 
the halie spreit, to the hatred of syn, and by thame cum we to the 
hunger and thrist of justice, and to desyre to be desolved and sa 
to ame with oure, Chryst Jesus, whiik without this battell and 
sorrow this flesehe euld never do. And sa fra the doloris I pro- 
ecid to the comfort. 

As NP eaussis of dolour be twe, whilk ar present syn, and the 
lack of sie eompany as in whom we maist culd delyt, sa is the 
caussis of my comfort not ymaginit of my brane, but pronuneit 
first he God. and efter graftit in the hartis of Godis children by 
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his halie spreit. | ‘Thay ar lykwys twos whilk isa justice invio- 
lable offerit be our flesche befoir the trone of oure heavinlie fa- 
ther, and ane assurit hoip of that generall assemblie and gather- 
ing togither of Godis dispersit flok in that day when all teairs 
salbe wipit fra oure eis, when deth salbe, vineuist, and may na 
mair dissever sie as feiring God this day in the flesche murnis 
under the burdene of syn. Off oure present justice, notwithstand- 
ing syn remane in. oure mortall bodeis, ar'we assurit by the faith- 
full witnes of Jesus Chryst, Johne the apostill, saying, “ gif we 
confes our synis, faithfull and just is God to remit and forgive 
our synnis.”. Mark the wordis of the apostill, gif we confes oure 
synnis God man forgive thame, becaus hie is faithfull and just. 
To confessioun of synnis ar theis thingis requisit, first we man 
aeknawledge the syn, and it is to be notit that sumtymes Godis 
verie elect, albeit they have synnit maist haynouslie, dois not 
acknawledge sin, and thairfoir ean not at all tymes confes the 
same, for syn is not knawin unto syctime as the vale be takin fra 
the eonseience of the offender, that hie may sie and behald the 
filthines of syn, what punisment be Godis just jugementis is dew 
for the sam. And then (whilk is the 2 thing requisit to confes- 
sione) begynnis the hatred of sin and ef oure selves for contemp- 
nying of God and of his halie law, whairof last springis that 
whilk we call hoip of mereie, whilk is nathing els but asob fra.a 
trubillit hart, confounded and aschamit for syn, thristing remis- 
sioun and Godis frie mercie, whairupon of necessitie man follow 
this conclusioun, God has remittit and frelie forgevin the syn, 
and why? for “hie is faithfull and just” sayeth the apostill. 
Comfortabill and mervelous caussis!, first, God is faithful, ergo 
hie man forgive syn. A comfortable consequent upon a maist sure 
ground! for Godis fidelitie, can na mair faill nor ean him self. 
Then lat this argument be gatherit for oure comfort, the office of 
the faithfall is to keip promeis but God is faithfull, ergo he man 
keip promeis. That God hes promissit remissioun of synis te 
sic as be repentant, I neid not new reeit the places. But let this. 
cellectioun of the promisis be maid, God promissis, remissioun of 
synis, to all that coofessis the same, but I confes my synuis, for I 
sie the filthines thairof, and how justlie God may candemp me 
for my iniquities. I sob and lament for. that I can not be quyt and 
red of syn, 1 desyre to leif'a mair perfyt lyfe... Thir ar infallible 
signis, seillis, and takenis that God has remittit the syn, for God 
is faitht wll that sa hes promissit, and ean na mair deceave nor hie 
ean eeis to be God. But what reasone is this, God is just, thair- 
foir he man forgive syn? A wonderous caus and reasone in deid! 
ffor the flesche and naturall man can understand nathing but the 
* CREE SER 
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éontrar, for this man it reasone : the justice of God is offendit be 
my sinis, sa God man neidis have a satisfactioun, and requyre ane 
punissment. Gif we understand of whome God requyris satis- 
faetioun, whether of ws, or of the handis of his onlie sone, and 
whais punisment is abill to reeompens our synnis, than sall we 
haif greit caus to rejose, remembering that God is a just God, for 
the office of the just man is to stand content when he hes ressa- 
vit his dewtie. But God hes ressavit alredie at the handis of 
his onlie sone all that is dew for eur synis, and sa ean not his 
justice requyre nor craif any mair of ws ather satisfactioun or re- 
compensatioun for our synnis. Advert, mother, the sure pilleris 
and fowndatioun ef oure salvation to be Godis faithfulnes and jus- 
tiee. Hie that is faithful has promissit frie remissioun to all 
penitent synneris, and he that is just, hes ressavit alredie a full 
satisfaction for the synis of all thais that imbrace Chryst Jesus 
to be the onlie saviour of the warld. What restis than to ws to 
be done, nathing but to acknawledge oure miserie ane wreched- 
nes, whilk na flesche can do sa un feindlie as they that daylie 
feillis the weebt of syn. And uther, mother, caus haif we nane 
of disperatioun, albeit the divill rage never sa eruellie, and albeit 
the flesche be never sa fraill, daylie and hourlie lusting aganis 
‘Godis halie commandementis, ye stryving aganis the same. ‘This 
is not the time of justice befoir oure awn eis, we luke for that 
whilk is promissit, the kingdome everlasting, preparit to ws fra 
the begyning, whairof we ar maid airis be Godis apoyntment, 
reabillit [legitimated or restored] thairte be Chrystis death, to 
whome we sall be gatherit, when efter we sall never depart, whilk 
to remember is my singular comfort, but thairof now 1 can not 
ryt. My commendationis to all whom efteiris. I commit you 
the protectioun of the Omnipotent. 
~~ At Londoun the 23d of June, 1553, your sone unfeaned, 
toad od opts Muti tist Johne Knox. 
~- No, II. (MS. Letters, p. 333.] ; 
#3 ‘To marjorie bowis wha was his first wyfe. 
Deirlibelovit sister in the commoun faith of Jesus our saviour. 
‘The place of Johne forbidding ws to salut sie as bringeth not the 
hailsome doctrine, admonisseth ws what danger cumeth be fals 
teacheris, evin the destructioun of bodie and saule; whairfoir the 
spreit of God willeth ws to be sa cairfull to avoyd the company 
of all that teachis doctrine contrarie fo the treuth of Christ, that 
ave communicat with thame in nathing that may appeir to man- 
teane or defend thame in thair corrupt opinioun, for hie that bidis 
thame Godspeid, communieatis with thair sin, that is, hie that 
apeiris be keiping thame company, or assisting unto thame in 
thair proceidingis to savour thair doctrine is giltie hefoir God of 
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thair iniguitie, baith beeaus hie doith confirme thame in that 
error be his silence, and also confirmes utheris to eredit thair 

doetrine becaus hie opponis not himself thairto and sa to bid 
thame Godspeid is not to speik unto'thame commounlie as we for 
civill honestie to men unknawn, but it is efter we have hard of 
their fals doctrine to be conversant with thame and sa intreat 
thame as thay had not offendit in thair doctrine. The place of 
Jamis teachis ws belovit sister that in Jesus Chryst all that un- 
feandlie profas him ar equall befoir him and that ryches nor 
warldlie honouris ar nathing regairdit, in his syght, and thair- 
foir wald the spreit of God speiking 1 in the apostill that sie as ar 
trew Christianis suld have mair respect to the spirituall giftis 
whairwith God had doteth his messingeris nor to externall ryches 
whilk oftymes the wicket possessis the having whairof makis man 
nether nobill nor godlie, albeit sa judge the blind affeetionis of 
men. The apostill dampneth sic as preferis a man with a goldin 
chayne to the pure, but heirof will I speik nomore. The spreit 
of God sall instruct your hart what is maist comfortable to the 
trubillit conscience of your mother, and pray ernistlie that sa 
may be. Whair the adversarie objectis, ‘sche aucht not think 
wicket thoughts,’ answer thairto that is trew, but seing this oure 
nature is corruptit with syn whilk enturit be his suggestioun, 
it must think and wirk wickitlie be his assaltis, but hie sall beir 
the eondigne punisment thairof, beeaus be him syn first enturit, 
and also be him it doith eontinew whillis this karkais be resolved. 
And whair hie inguyris what Chryst is, answer hie is the seid of 
the woman promissit be God to break down the serpentis, heid, 

whilk hie hath done alreadie in him self appeiring in this oure 
flesche, subject to all passionis that may fall in this oure nature 


onlie syn exceptit, and efter the death sufferit hie heth be power. 
of his godheid rissin agane triumphant vietour over deth, hell and. 


syn, not to him self, for thairto was hie na dettour, but for sie as 
thristis salvatioun be him onlie, whom hie may na mair los, ner 
he may ceas to be the sone of God and the saviour of the warld. 


And whair hie wald perswade that sche is contrarie the word 
thairunto, hie leis according to his nature, whairin thairin is na . 


treuth, for gif sche wer contrarie the word, or denyit it, to what 


effect sa ernistlie suld sche desyre the eompany of sic as teacheth 
and professeth it. ‘Uhair is na dout but hie, as hie is the aceu- 


satour of all Godis elect, studieth to trubill her eonseience, that 
according to hir desyre, sche may not rest in Jesus oure Lord. Be 
vigilant in prayer. I think this be the first letter that ever I 
wrait to you. 


7 


Johne Knox. 


In great haist your brother, © 
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Tami b eh: eres NGUNTY:” (MS. Letters, p, 282). tut yo. 5 
Ffromi the eis of his sanctis sal the Lord wype away all teivis 
bia “and murnyng. (See p. 95.) i, a 
* Dear mother and spous unfeanidlie belovit in the bowells of 
oure Saviour Chryst Jesus, with my very hartlie commendationis 
T peruisit baith your letteris, not only directit to me, but also it 
that sorrowfullie compleanis upon the unthankfulnes of your bro- 
ther as also of myne, that ye suld not have bene equallie maid 
privie to my coming in the countrie with utheris, whairof the 
enemy wald persuad yow (ane argument maist fals and untrew) 
that we judge you not to be of our noumber. Deir mother, be not sa 
nlie moveit, hie is your enemy that sa wald persuad you, 
God I tak to reeorde in my conseience that nane is this day with- 
in the realme of Ingland, with whome I wald mair gladlie speik 
fonlie sche whome God hath offerit unto me, and commandit me 
to lufe as my awn flesche, exceptit) than with yous For your 
eausis principallie interpryse I this jurney, fer hering my ser- 
vand to be stayit, and his letteris to be takin, [ euld na wys be 
pacifeit (for the maist part of my letteris was for yeur instrue- 
tioun and comfort) till farther knawledge of your estait, and that 
ye wer na soner advertisit onlie want ofa faithfull messinger was 
the caus, for my coming to the countrey, was sa sone noysit 
abrod that with greit difficultie culd I be convoyit fra a place to 
another. I knew na sic danger as was suspectit he my brethrene; 
ffor as for my letteris in them is nathing conteanid, except exhor- 
tatioun’to constancie in that treuth whilk God hes opinlie laid 
befoir our eis, whilk I am not myndit to deny whenever sie ques- 
tioun sal be demandit of me. But the caus moveing me that ffor 
a tyme I wald have bene clos, was, that I purposit (gif sa had 
bene possible) to have spokin with my wyfe, whilk now I per- 
save is nathing apeirand, whill God offer sum better oceasioun, 
My brethren, partlie be admonitioun, and partlie by teiris, com- 
pellis me to obey sumwhat contrair to my awn mynd, for never can 
I die in a mair honest quarrel, nor to suffer as a witnes for that 
treuth whairof God hes maid me a messinger, whilk with hart I 
belive maist assuredlie, (the halie Gaist beiring witnes to my con- 
science) and with mouth I trust to Ged to confes in presence of 
the warld the onlie doctrine of lyfe. Notwithstanding this my 
mynd, gif God sall prepair the way, I will obey the voee of my 
brethrene, and will gif place to the furie and rage of Sathan for 
a tyme. And sa ean I not espy how that ether of yow baith I 
ean speik at this tyme. But, gif Ged pleis preserve me at this 
tyme, whairof I am not yet resolved, then sal yow lak in me na 
gud wil, that ye may kuaw the pleee of my residence, and farther 
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of my my nd. But now dear ‘mother haif we caus to rejos, for 
oure heavenlic Father, who callit us be grace to wryt i in oure 
hartis the signis and seallis of our eleetioun in Chryst Jesus his 
sone, beginnis now to correct our cruikedness, and to mak us lyke 
in suffering afflictionis, sehame and rebuke of the warld, to the 
greit Gackuae of our saullis, wha by mekill tribulatioun did enter 
in his glorie, as of necessitie man everie ane to -whome that 
finale is apoyntit. And thairfor, mother be nathing abasched 
of slisig maist dolorous dayis, whilk schortlie sal have end to oure 
everlasting comfort. ‘Thay ar not eropin upon ws without knaw- 
ledge and foursight, how oft have ye hard theis dayis foirspokin, 
aie. now ie not, but pacientlie abyd the Lords delyver- 
anee. Hie that foirspak the trubill, promissis everlasting plea- 
sure by the same word, albeit the flesche complene, dispair 
uathing, for it must follow the awn nature, and it is not dampna- 
bill in the syght of oure Father, albeit the eorrapt fraill flesehe 
draw bak and refuse the eroce, for that is as naturall to the flesh, 
as in. hunger and thrist to covet rasonable sustenance. Onlie 
follow not. cri affectionis to comit iniquytie, nether for feir of 
deth, nor for love of life, comit ye idolatrie, nether yet gif your 
presence whair the same is committit, but hait it, avoid it, 

flie from it. But your leter maks mention that ye haif pleasure 
and delyt in it, na. mother espy the contrarie, for ye compleane 
and lament that sic motions ar within you, this is na sing that ye 
delyt in thame, for na man compleanis of that whairin hie delytis. 
Ye ar in na wors eas, iuiching that point, nor yet tuiching that 
uther whairof ye desyre to be ee than was the apostill, when 
with grosyng and angusche of hart hie did ery, ‘O unhappie man 
that I am, wha sal delyver me fra this bodie of syn;’ reid the haill 
chapter, and gif glorie to God that lettis you knaw your awn 
infirmitie, that from Chryst allone ye may be content, to ressave 
that whilk never remanit in corruptibill flesche, that is the jus- 
tice whilk is acceptabill befoir God, the justice by faith and not 
by workis, that ye may glorie in him wha frelie gives that whilk 
we deserve not. And thus nether feir that, nor uther assaltis of 
the divill, sa lang as in hodie ye obey not his persuasionis. 
Schortnes of time, and multitude of cairis will not let me wryt at 
this present sa plentifullie as 1 wald, ye will me to charge you in 
such thingis as I mister, God grant that ye may be abill to releif 
the medina ye may be sure that I wald be bold upon you, for of your 
gude hart I am persuadit, but of your power and abilitie, I greitlie 
dout. 1 will not mak you privie how ryche Iam, but off Loundoun. 
f departit with les money than ten grottis, but God hes sence pro- 
vydit, and will provyd I dout not heirefter aboundantlie for this 
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Auveh 94 


Ather the quenis eal or sum thesaurer willbe XL 
andl rycher by me for samekill lack I of deutie of my patentis. 
But t that littill trubillis me. Rest inChryst Jesus. your sone, 

John Knox. 
No. IV. [MS. Letters, p- 303.] FAW gSSlpat 
~ To his mother in law, Mrs. Bowis. 7 
enki Blissit be thais that mourne for ryghteousnes sake, &e. 
-Belovit mother with my hartlie commendatioun in the Lord. 
et not your present dulnes discorage yow above measure, the 
sdo1 e of our God knawis what is maist expedient for our fraill 
a re 5 Gif the hodie suld alwayis be in travell it suld faynt and 
2s to continew i in labour, the spreit hes his travell whilk 
is “ sobbing and mournyng for syn, fra whilk unles it sumtymes 
ao it r suddanlie suld be consumit. It doith na mair offend 
Godis r maiestie that the spreit sumtyme ly as it were asleip, nether 
ptr, g sence of greit dolour nor greit comfort mair than it doith 
end him that the bodie us the natural rest ceassing fra all ex- 
ternall exercis. Ye sall consider, mother, that the cis of God dois 
pers mair deiplie than we be war of, we according to the blind ig- 
norance whilk larketh within ws, do judge but as we feil for the 
present, but hie according to his eternall wisdome dois judge 
thingislaig befoi thay eum to pas. We s judge that ealdnes and 
angusche of spreit ar hurtfull beeaus we sie not the end whairfoir 
God dois suffer ws to be troubillit with sie temptationis, but his 
maiesti e wha onlie knawis the mass whairof man is maid, and 
eauseth all thingis to work to the profit of his elect, knawis also 
how necessarie sic troubillis ar to dantoun the pryd of oure eor- 
rup pt nature. Thair is a spirituall pryd whilk is not hastelie 
su Sresait 3 in Godis verie elect children as witnesses Sanet Paule. 
suk ‘hath wroth ‘greit thingis he yow in the syght of uthir men. 
Without whilk (unles the meli of inward anguéche did beat them 
doun) e might be steirit up to sum vane glorie whilk is a ven- 
noume mair “sabtill than ony man do espy. I can wryt to yow be 
my awn experience. Thave samtymes bene in that securitie that 
T felt. not. dolour for syn. nether yit displeasure aganis my self'for 
an ‘niga litie in whilk I did offend, bat rather my vane hart did 
this flatter my self, (I writ the treuth to my awn confusioun and 
to the glorie of my heayenlie father through Jesus Christ,) Thou 
hes sutferie’ great troubill for professing of Chrystis treuth, God 
hes done en thingis for the, delivering the fra that maist cruell 
hondage. [‘galleis? in the morgin,| hie has placcit the in a maist 
honorabill 1 yocatioun and thy labours ar not without ‘rute, thair- 
foir thew ancht rejos and git prais unto God.” O motherthis was 
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a subtill serpent wha this culd pour in yennoume, Inot perceaving 
its but blissit be my God wha peviniAbti in 1 not to sleip lan 


that estait. Idrank sehortlie efter this flatterie of myself : 
of contra poysone, the bitternes whairof doith yit sa remane in 1 
breist, that whatever I have sufferit/or presentlie dois, I reput as 
doung, yea and my self worthie of dampnatioun for my ‘ingrati- 
tude towardis my God. ‘The lyke, mother, may have ewmin to. 
yow, gif the secreit brydill of affliction did not refrane vane ¢o- 
sitationis, but of this 1 have written to'yow mair planelie in my 
other letteris. And this I commit you to the protection of the 
Onmipotent for ever. - be wages) 34 athe W ot he ee ee e 
aa rails Leos AVours at his powers 1/70" Hah yeahs 
Peawgeg PASH Ay He ey Tehy ioaww + Johne .¢ phen 
{5 25 0 No. Ve EMS: Letters, pi sa2.yo eh 
‘To his brethren in Scotland efter he had bene quyet amang thame. 
“The comfort of the halie Gaist for salutatioun. (See p. 140.) * 
Not sa nrekill to instruct yow as to leave with yow, dearlie be 
jovit brethren, stm testimony of my love, I have thought gud” 
to communicat with you, in theis few lynes, my weak con gall, how” 
Iwald ye suld behaive yourselves in the middis of this wickit ge-_ 
neratiotn, tuiching the exercis of Godis maist halie and ‘sacred - 
word, without the whilk, nether sal knowledge meres, godlines : 
apeir, nor fervencie eontinew amang yow. For as the word of 
God is the begyning of lyfe spirituall, without whilk al! flesche 
is deid in Godis presence, and the lanterne to our feit, without 
the bryghtnes whairof all the posteritie of adame doith walk in’ 
darknes. And as it is the fundament of faith without the whilk” 
na man understandeth the gud will of God, sa is it also the onlie” 
organe and instrament whilk God useth to strenthin the weak, to 
comfort the afflietit, to reduce to mereie be repentance sic as have 
sliddin, and finallie to preserve and keip the verie lyfe of the” 
saule in all assaltis and temptationis, and thairfoir yf ye desyr” 
your knawledge to be ineressit, your faith to be eonfirmit, your 
consciencis to be quyetit and comfortit, or finallie your saule to” 
he preservit in life, lat your exercis be frequent in the law of your” 
Lord Gods despis not that precept whilk moses, (wha, be his’ 
awn experience had learnit what comfort lyeth hid within the — 
word of God) gave to the israelitis in theis wordis: “Theis — 
wordis whilk I eommand the this day salbe im thi hart, and thou” 
sal exereis thi children in thame, thou sal talk of thame when 
thou art at home in thi hous, and as thou walkest be the way, 
and when thou iyis down, and when thou risis up, and thou sal 
hind thame fora signe npon thi hand, and thay salbe paperis of 
‘ wy iWa she F $3 ag Pd PR, Btp ewe 
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tememberance hetwene thi eis, and thousal wryt thame upon the 
postis of thi hous and upon thi gatis.”” And moses in another place 
eommandis thame to remember the law of the Lord God, to do it, 
that it may be weill unto thame and with thair children in the 
land whilk the Lord sal gif thame; meanyng that, lyke as fre- 
quent memerie and repetitioun of Godis preceptis is the middis 
whairby the feir of God, whilk is the begynning of all wisdome 
and filicitie, is keipit reeent in mynd, sa is negligence and obli- 
vioun of Godis benefitis ressavit the first grie of defectioun fra 
Ged; now yf the law whilk be reasone of our weaknes can work 
nathing but wraith, and anger was sa effectuall that, rememberit 
and rehersit of purpois to do it, brought to the pepill a corporall 
benedictioun, what sal we say that the glorious gospel of Chryst 
Jesus doth work, sa that it be with reverence intreatit. St. Paule 
ealleth [it] the sweit odour of lyfe unto thois that suld resaif lyfe, 
borrowing his similitude fra odoriferous herbis or precious urgui- 
mentis, whais nature is the mair thay be touchit or moveit to 
send furth thair odour mair pleasing and delectabill; even sic, 
deir brethren, is the blysit evangell of our Lorde Jesus; for the 
mair that it be intreatit, the mair comfortable and mair plysant 
is it to sie as do heir, read, and exercis the sam. I am not igno- 
rant that, as the isralitis lothit manna beeaus that everie day 
thay saw and eat but ane thing, so sum thair be now a dayis 
(wha will not be halden of the worst sort) that efter anis reiding 
sum parcellus of the scriptures do convert thame selves altoge- 
ther to prophane autors and humane letteris becaus that the va- 
rietie of matteris thairia eonteaynit doith bring with it a daylie 
delectatioun whair contrariwys within the simpill seriptures of 
God the perpetuall repetitioun of a thing is fascheous and weri- 
some. This temptation I confess may enter in Godis verie elect 
for a tyme, but impossibill is it that thairin thay continew to the 
end: for Godis electioun, besydis other evident signis, hath this 
ever joynit with it that Godis elect ar callit frome ignorance; I 
speak of thois that ar cum to the yeiris of knawledge, to sum 
taist and feiling of Godis mercie, of whilk thay ar never satis- 
feit in this lyfe, but fra tyme to tyme thay hunger and thay thrist 
to eat the bread that descendit fra the heavin, and to drink the 
water that springeth unto lyfe everlasting, whilk thay cannot 
do but be the meanis of faith, and faith luketh ever to the will 
of God, reveallit be his word, sa that faith hath baith her begyn- 
ing and continewance be the word of God, and sa I say that im- 
possibill it is that Godis chosin children can despys or reject the 
word of thair salvation be any lang continewance, nether yit loth 
of it to the end. Often it is that Godig elect ar halden in sie 
Y 3 
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bondage and thraldome that thay cannot have the bread of lyfe 
Wain unto thame, nether yit libertie to exercis thame ‘selves in 
Godis halie word, but then doith not | Godis deir children loth,, 
but maist gredilie do thay covet the fude of thair saullis; then. 
do they accuise thair former negligence, then latent said be- 
waill thay. the iniser able afflictioun of thair brethren, and 
than ery and eall thay: i in thair har tis (and openlie whair thay 
dar) for frie passage to the gospell, this hunger and thrist 
doith argue and purife the lyfe « of thair saullis. But gif sie men 
as having libertie to reid and exercis thame selves | on Godis halie 
scripture, and yet do begin to wearie beeaus fra tyme to tyme thay- 
reid but a thing; I aa why wearie thay not also everie day to 
drink wyne, to eat bread, everie day to behald the bryghtnes of 
the sone, and sa to us the rest of Godis creatures whilk everieé 
day to keip thair awn substance, cours ‘and nature, thay ‘sal. 
anser, I trust, beeaus sic creatures have a strenth as oft as thay 
ar-usit toexpel hunger, and quenche thrist, to restoir strenth, and 
to. preserve the lyfe. O miserable wreachis, wha dar attribut 
mair power and strength to the corruptible creatures, in nurisch- 
ing and preserving the mortal kareas, than to the eternall word. 
of ‘God i in nurissment of the saule whilk is immortall ! ‘To reasone 
with thair abominable unthankfulnes at this present it is not my 
nurpois. But to yow, deir brethrene, I wryt my knowledge, and. 
do speik my conscience, that sa necessarie as meat and drink is” 
to the preservatioun of lyfe corporall, and sa necessarie as the 
heit and bryghtnes of the sone is to the quicknyng. of the herbis 
and to expell darknes, sa necessarie is also to lyfe everlasting, 
and to. the illaminatioun and lyght of the:saule, the pl ta tk 
meditatioun, exereis, and use of Godis halie word. = = 
And thairfoir deir brethren, yf that ye luke for a lyfe to come, 
of. neeessitie it is that ye exercis yourselves in the buke of the. 
Lord your God. Lat na day slip over without sum comfort res-_ 
savit fra the mouth of God, opin your earis, and he will speak, 
evin pleasing thingis to your hart. Clois not your eis, but dili- 
gentlie Jat thame hehald what portioun of substance is left to 
yow within your fatheris testament. Let your toungs learne to: 
prais the gracious goodnes of him wha of his meir mercie hath eall~ 
it you fra aries to lyght, and fra deth to lyfe, nether yet. may 
ye do this sa quyetlie that ye w ill admit na witnessis ; nay breth- 
ren, ye ar aaa of Ged to reule and governe your awn housis. 
in his trew feir, and according to his halie word, within your awn’ 
housis, I say, in sum eaisis ye ar bischepis aud kingis, your wyfis, 
children aud familie ar pats bishoprick ane Phere: of ater its 
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sal be requyrit how "cairfullie and diligentlie ye have instructit 
thame in Godis. ‘trew knawledge, how that ye have studeit i in 
thame to plant yertew and to repres vyce. And thairfoir, Isay, 
ye must mak thame “par takeris in reading, exhortation, and in 
making commoun prayeris, whilk I wald in everie hous wer usit 
anis a day | at leist. But above all thingis, deir brethren, studie 
to practis i in lyfe ¢ that whilk the Lord commandis, and than be 
yea ssurit that ye sal never heir nor reid the same without frute ; 
and this mekill for the excersisis within your housis. 

-Considd ering that St. Paul. eallis the congregatioune the odie 
of Chryst, whairof everie_ ane of us is a praiiss teaching us 
thairb that na member is of sufficience to susteane and ray the 
self without the help and support of any uther, I think it neces- 
sarie that for the conference of scriptures, assemblies of brether 
be hac ‘the « order thairin to be obseryit, is expressit he -sanet 
panies and ‘thairfor L need not to use many mordiat in that behalf, 

willing. that when ye convene, (whilk I wald wer anis a a 

ik) that your begynning suld be fra confessing of your offences, 

= inyocatioun of the spreit of the Lord Jesus to assist you in 
all your godlie interpryssis, and than lat sum place of seripture 
be planelie and distintlie red, samekill as sal be thocht sufficient 
fora day ior tyme, | whilk endit, gif any brother have exhortatioun, 
interpretatioun or doubt, lat him not feir to speik and move the 
“on sa that he. do » it. with moderatioun, ether to edifie or he 
et, and h heirof I I dout not but great profit sal schortlie. ensew; 

for. first b be  heiring, reiding, and conferring the scripture; es in the 
assemblie, the hail] bodie of the scriptures of God sal heeum fami- 
liar, th oi GaP Ht A and spreits of men salbe try it, thair patience 
and mo e salbe knaw n, and finallie, their giftis a and ‘utterance 
sal appeir -Multiplicatioun of wordis, perplext interpretation, 
and wilfalnes in n reasoning, is to be avoydit at all tymes and i in all 
places, but chieflie i in the congregatioun, whair nathing aucht to 
be res pectit ‘except | the glorie of God, and eomfort or edificatioun 
of our brethrene. . yf any thing oceur within the text, or yit arys 
in reasonyng, whilk your jndgementis ean not resolve, or capa- 
eities apprehend, let the same be notit and put in wryt hefoir ye 
depart. the congregatioun, ‘that when God sal offer unto you any 
interpreter your douts being notit and knawn, may have the mair 
expedit resolutioun, or els that when ye sal have occasioun to 
wryt to sic as with whome ye wald communicat your judgementis, 
your letteris may : signifie and declair your unfe eaned desyre that 
ye have of God and.of his trew knawledge, and thay, 1 dout not, 
according to thair talentis, will indeavour and bestow thair faith- 
full labours, [to] satisfie your godlie petitionis, of myself T will 
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_speik as I think, I will moir glaidlié spend XV hourisin eommu- 
nicatting my judgement with you, in explainyng as'God:pleassis - 
to oppin to me any place of scripture, then half ane hour in any 
other matter besyd. i 

Farther, in reading the scriptures I wald ye suld joyne sum 
bukis of the ald, and sum of the new Testament together, as ge- 
nesis and ane of the evangelistis, exodus with another, and sa 

__furth, ever ending sie bukis as ye begyn, (as the tyme will suffer) 
for it sal greitly comfort you to heir that harmony, and weiltunit 
_ Sang of the hale spreit speiking m oure fatheris from the begyn- 
ing. It sal confirme youin theis dangerous and perrellous dayis, 
7 to behald the face of Chryst J esus, his loving spous and kirk, 
from eabell to him self, and frome him self to this day, in all 
_ageis to he ane. Be frequent in the prophetis and in the epistellis 
of St. paule, for the multitude of matteris maist_ comfortable 
thairin containit, requyreth exereis and gud memorie. -Lyke as 

_your assemblis aucht to begyn with confessioun and inyocatioun 

of Godis halie spreit, sa wald I that thay wer never finissit with- 
__ out thanksgiving and commoun prayeris for princes, ruleris, and 
_majestratis, for the libertie and frie passage of Chrystis evangell, 
i for the comfort and delyverance of oure afflictit brethrene in all 
places now persecutit, but maist eruellie now within the realme 
_ of france and Ingland, and for sic uther thingis as. the spreit of 
ab Lord J esus sal teache unto you to be profitable ether to your 
selves, or yit to your brethrene whairsoever thay be. If this, or 
better, deir brethrene, I sal heir that ye exercis your selves, than 
Ney prais God for your great obedience, as for thame that not 
sae a a ate the Miah of grace with gladnes, but that also 

“maist precious. ; pei ne te pie ted ete = 

do the contrarie at the presem Hea Aik aad of ‘ tp 
, OSL gt e present, I will use na threatenings, for my 

gud hoip is, that ye sal walk as the sonis of lyght inthe middi 

of thi s wieket genertioun, that yesal be as starris in then ibd : 
sone, wha yit ar not changeit into darknes that ; nid a 
amangis the kokill. and yit that a Ae 4 - ye salbe as wheit 
whilk ye have ressavit be grace, through the fellows Aoi it hint 
Aree an Ca te we have with the iett Jesus ih hn 

tude. And finallie, that ye salbe of the noumber of the pi 
virgins, daylie renewing your lampis with oyle Fisher 3 Aart 
cientlie abyd the elori aie? see LOYNCs a8 the that pa- 
Jesus, whais aotaet ee Eh ruming of the Lord 
comfort your hartis in all ij € and instruet, illuminat ‘and 
: Hall assaitis, now and ever. Amen, 
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pee ira. sae J esus rest with you. Remember my 
eaknes in your daylie prayeris. a : gilale tp 
tam ae csag-enns enes: the ¥ of July, 4556. ting con! wl tig fi ae 
hae your brother ruleset raft 
mae tee Ale oycbiew bo com dinds ot a: beedahne Knog, 
468 dette SNosvI. TMs. Lettersyp'9868.] wh te stadod 
a sate Sites aes To his: Sister. wij}-38 Gam few sheet 
eit of God the father be. Jesus Chryst, comfort a and 
= - Perper ily to the end. Amen. — 
‘ing he sonis take , who cruellie contrar to thair’so- 
e, d amurther and slay the citisenis of 






0 nee s and o the, did 
3 whasa1 ryshitie marketh t the. seriptures of God, sal easelie 
ide maist grevouslic to have offendit. Ffor albeit the 
bob tea of the young 1 man-was haynous befoir God, yit wer 
tars uaylareseir majestratis, and thairfoir had na autoritie to unis. 
_ Ree arther, thay committit treasone, and in sa fer a as in ae 
“Swas, blas shemit God and his halie name, making it odius to the 
out, seing thay under the pretence of religioun, a and of 
Ls ants: ‘thame i in leage with God and with the pepill, did 
- diséeatfullie as also eruellie destroy the haill citie suspecting na 
~ danger. Albeit sum laboureth to exeus thair syn be the zeall 
ra had that thay myght not suffer thair sister to be abusit lyke 
ane harlot, yit the spreit of God speiking in thair awn father 
~ efter lang a vysement ir in the extreamitie of his deth, utterlie dep: 
' neth thair wickit act, saying, “ Semioun and Levi, brethren, } 
~Tatnot my saule entir in thair consall, nor yit my glori ie into th lair 
"company, for in thair furie thay killit a man, and for thair lust, 
eldctbait! the citie, cursit is ‘thair heit or rage for it is vehement, 
* and thair indignatioun for it is untraetable, T sall dispers thame 
in Jaeob and scatter thame abrod in Israell.” Heir may ye espy; 
sister, that God dampneth thair het displeasure and cruel act as 
_ ‘maist wiekit and worthie of punisment. But perchanee it may 
_ be inquyrit why did God suffer the men that had _professit his 
- Bame be ressaving the s sign of circumeisioun sa unmercifullie to 
be intreatit. I myght answer, God sufferis his awn in all ageis 
the ungodlie to be eruellie tormentit. But sic was not the case 
of thir men whom na dout the justice of God faund eryminall 
and worthie the deth. Ffor thay did abus his sacramental] signe, 
_receaving it nether at Godis commandment nor having, any re- 
_ speet to his honour nor to the advancement of his name, nor yit 
trusting in his promissis nor desyreing the inceres or multiplica- 
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tioun bof G Godis pepill, b but | onlie for a warldlie _purpois, thi we 
thairb y to have atta nit t ryehes and ea ease, be joyning tha 


to Godis pepill. And sa sa the justice of God faund reemcemesed 
of punisment, ¢ and sa permittit thame ne justlie, on his part to be 
afflictit and destroyit he the ungodlie, whilk i is a teribil exempill 
to sie as jin caus o ‘eligioun mair seikis. the profit o} of ‘the warld 
nor eternall sal vatioun. But heirof na mair. ~ Thus briffie and. 
rudlie have 1 writin unto 0 yow b -beeaus ‘Lremember myself anis. 
to have maid yow a pr romeis: sa to "do, and everie word of the 
mouth of the ‘damiriys sa 1 impeid 1 not God) aught to be keipit. 
And now) rest in n Chryst. “After this 1 think ye sall resaye na mair_ 
of 1 my J yha dis.” dh haist with sair trubil lit hart. Sr ea’ 
; 7 Yours as ever in ‘Godlines,,. bs nicht tibenergniioat 
(Ate 1508.) , _.. Sohne Knox. 
"No. Vil. [Cala ‘MS. ‘Vol. * I. p. 427. * heéckelomect 
~ Extract ¢ of a Letter to Mrs. Anne Locke. (See P- 188)». 5 
‘The Queen and her counsell made promise that no per-. 
sou within Sanct Johnston, neither yet of these that assisted — 
them, s should be ‘troubled for any thing done either in. AR SiP Rex 
either yet in down casting of places, ‘till the sentance of the es-. 
tates in Parliament had Retin! the controyersie, and. a 
bands. or Freneh souldiers should he left behind the Queen and. 
eounsell in the town, and that no idolatrie should be erected nor _ 
alteration made within the tewn Bat after. she hefabiniagts 
her desire, ali godiie promises were forgotten, for the Sunday. 
next afier her entering, mess wer said upon a dyeing NT ae 
shall understand all the altars were prophaned;) | the poer pro- | 
fessors were oppressed ; ; when children were slain, she did but _ 


smile, excusing the fact be the chance of fortune; and ather | 
departure she teft 4.00 souldiers, Seottismen, but paid by Eater 
to dantoan the town. She changed the provist and exiled all. 
godlie men. This crueltie and aon displeased many that before . 
assteeed her with their presence and counsell, and among others. . 
the earl of Argyle and the prior of Sanet Andrews left [her, ] and 
joyned themselves to the congregation openly, whilk as it was — 
displeasing to her and to the shavellings, so it was most comfort- ; 
able and joyfull to us, for by their presence were the hearts of _ 
many erected from desperation. At their commandment I re- 
paired to them to St. Andrewis, wher consultation being had, it 
was concluded that Christ Jesus should there be openlie preach- _ 
ed, that the places and monuments of idolatrie should be removed, _ 





ey ae 
* The following letters from Calderwood, haye been corrected by com~ 
paring different MISS. 
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and superstitious habits changed. This reformation was begun 
the 14th of June. In the meantime came the bishop of St. An 

drewis to the towne accompanied with a great band of warriours, 

and gave a strate commandment that no preaching should be 

made by me who was both brunt in figure and horned, assuring. 

the lords that if they suffered me to preach that twelve haque- 

buts should lyght upon my nose atonce. O burning charitie of 
a bloodie bishop! ! But as that boast did little affray me, so did it. 
more incense and inflamme with courage the harts of the godlie, 

who with one yoyce proclaimed that Christ Jesus should be 
preached in despite of Sathan, and so that Sabbath and three 
dayes after I did oceupy the publike place in the midst of the 
doctors > at this day are even as dumbe as their idols which wer 
brunt intheir presence. The bishop departed to tie Queene, 
frustrat of his intent, for he had promised to bring me to her 
either alive or dead: and incontinent was a new army assembled, 
and forward they march against St. Andrews. It was not 
thought expedient that we should abide them lurking in a town, 
and so we past to the fields and met them at Couper, where lodg- 
ing was appointed for the camp, but we prevented them: where 
we remained upon their coming till the nixt day, when both armies 
were in sight of other within shot of cannon, and we looked for 
nothing but the extremitie of battle: not that we intended to pur- 
sue, but only to stand in eamp where our field was pitched for 
defence of ourselves. ‘There came from our adversaries ane am- 
bassadour desiring speech and communing of the lords, which 
gladlie of us being granted, after long reasoning the queene of- 
fered a free remission of all crimes bypast, sua “that they would 
no furder proceed against friars and abbayes, and that no more 
preaching shonld be used publicklie. But the lords and the 
brethren réfused such appointment, declaring that the fear of no 
mortal creature should eause them betray the veritie known and 
professed, neither yet to suffer idolatri-to be maintained in the 
bounds committed fo their ebarge. ‘The adversaries perceiving 
that neither threatening, flatterie, nor deceit, could break the 
bold constancie and godlie purpose of the lords, barons, gentlc- 
men, and commons, who were there assembled to the number of 
3000" in one days warning , they were content to take assurance 
for 8 days. p permitting thtd us freedom of religion in the mean 
time. In the whilk the abbay of Lindores, a place of black 
monkes, distant from St. Andrewis twelve myles we reformed, 

their altars overthrew we, their idols, vestments of tdblathic, 
and mass books we burnt in their présence, and commanded them 
to east. away their monkish habits. Divers chanons of St. An- 
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drewis have given notable confessions and have declared them- 
selves manifest enemies to the pope, to the mass, and to all su- 
perstition. [Then follows what is inserted p. 195.) We fear that 
the tyrannie of France shall, under the eloak of religion, seek a~ 
plain conquest of us; but potent is God to confound their coun- 
sell and to break their foree. God move the hearts of such as 
profess Christ Jesus with us, to have respect to our infaneie, 
and open their eyes to see that our ruin shall be their destruction. 
Communicat the contents hereof (which I write to you, least 
by divers ramours ye should be troubled and wee slandered) with 
all faithfall, but especiallie with the afflicted of that little flock,» 
now dispersed and destitute of these pleasant pastures, in which 
some tyme they fed abundantlie. If any remain at Geneva: let - 
either this same or the double of it be sent unto them, and like- 
ways unto my dear brother Mr. Goodman, whose presence I mere 
thrist for than she that is my own flesh. Will him therfor in. 
the name of the Lord Jesus (all delay and excuse set apart) to: 
visit me; for the necessity is great here. If he comes be sea, let» 
him be addressed unto Dundee, and Jet him ask for George Le- + 
vell, for George Rollock, or for Wm. Carmichael. If he come to 
Leith, let him repair to Edinburgh, and enquire for James Baron, 
Edward Hope, Adam Fullertoun, or for John Johnston writer,» 
be whom he will get knowledge of me. If my mother and my wife. 
come he you, will them to make the expedition that goodly they. 
can to visit me, or at least to come to thenorth parts, wherethey | 
shall know my mind, which now I ean not write, being oppressed ~ 
with hourly cares. This bearer is a poor man unknown in the ~ 
country, to whom I beseech you shew reasonable favour and_ 
tenderness, touching his merchandize and the just selling thereof. » 
Thus, with hearty commendatiouns to all faithful, I heartily — 
commit you to the protection of the Omnipotent. From Sanet 
Andrewes the 23d of June 1559.. : 


No. VII. [Cald. MS. I. 380.] 


Extract of a Letter to Mrs. Anne Locke, dated 6th of April 1559. 
(See p. 384.) ae 


~— Your letters, dear sister, dated at Geneva the 47th of Fe- 
bruary, received I in Deepe the 17th of March. T ouching my — 
negligence in writing to you, at other times I fear it shall be little 
amended, except that better occasions than yet [know be offered. 
For oft to write when few messingers ean be found is but foolish-_ 
ness. Myrememberance of you is not yet so dead, but I trust it 
shall be fresh enough, albeit it be renewed he no outward tokin. 
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for one year. Of nature I am ehurlish, and in conditions differ- 
ent from many. Yet one thing I ashame not to affirme that fa- 
miliarity onee thoroughly contracted was never yet broken be my 
default. The eatse may be that I have rather need of all than” 
thatany havelmeed of me. 9 


ae Buea ah veded) © - : mw? spade’ 4 » tee 7 

eet fea? MMepEX. > [Cald. 19 522,} roe Sod | gantes 
rE Mrs. Anne Locke. (See p. 217.) se it 
Tere] cree oe? Shree * Ca ? } x » 


Lest that the rumours of our troubles, trouble you above mea- 
sure, dear sister, I thought good in these few words to signifie. 
unte you that our esperance is yet good in our God, that he for 
his great names sake will give such success to this enterprise as 
nether shall these whom he hath appointed to sigh in this be ut- 
terlie confounded, neither yet that our enemies shall have occa- 
sion to blaspheme the verity, nor yet triumph over us in the end. 
We trusted too much, dear sister, in our own strenth, and special- 
lie since the erl of Arran and his friends were joyned to our num- 
ber. Amongst us also were such as more sought the purse than 
Christ’s glory. Wee by this overthrow are brought to acknow- 
ledge, whatis a multitude without the present help of God! and — 
the hollow harts of many are now revealed. God make us humble — 
in his eyes, and then I fear not the furie of the adversaries, who, 
heye assured, doe sore rage, so as yet their crueltie must neids 
eravye vengeance from him whose members they persecute. Our 
dear brethren and sisters in Edinburgh and Lothian who lay 
nearest these bloode thristy tyrants, are so troubled and vexed 
that it is a pity to remember their estate. Our God comfort them. — 
Westand universally in great fear, and yet we hope deliverance. 
I wrote to you before to be suitor to some faithfull, that they 
would move such as have abundance to consider our estate, and 
to make for us some provision of money to keep soldiers and our 
company together. And herein yet again I cannot cease to move 
you. I can not well write to any other beeause the action may 
seem to appertaine tomy owncountry onlie, But beeause I trust 
ye suspect me not of avarice, 1am bold to say to you that if we 
perish in this our enterprise, the limits of London will be straiter 
than they are now within few years. Many things I have which 
f would have required for myself, namely Calvin on Isaiah, and 
his Institutions revised. But common troubles cause me to ne- 
sleet all private business. If ye ean find the means to send me 
the books before written, or any other that be new and profitable, 
I will provide that ye shall receive the priees upon your adver- 
tisement. My wife saluteth you. Salute all faithfull heartilie in 
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my name, especially those of familiar acquaintance, of whom EF 
‘crave pardon that I write not, being not so quiet as ye would wish. 
“My onlie comfort is that our troubles shal pass sooner, perad- 
‘venture than our enemies look. Grace be with you.. From St. 
Andr ews in 1 haste the’ os oe 4559. '-Yours known. © 

: cae tn ‘John Knox.” 


. “Mr. Gudeman i is in the west country in Ayr whe willed me to. 
salute you in his nameso oft as I Ww mee you. 2 a 
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Bee near aes \ {2 Be Bae 
To the same. Are p- wets pee bigee shea 


mp OS Beat bel 
We shall meet ae dicdia shall my 5 Det er. siedtam 

Two letters I have received from you, dear sister, both almost 
at one time, the one is dated at London the 28th of November, the 
other of the same place the 2nd of December. The letter‘of the 
last date I first read, which made mention of your trouble be rea- 
son of a suddan fire in a lodging near to you; that you had 

sought all means for our support as well of those of high as of: 
Jow degree; but that it was not needfull that any thing should 
be sent unto us because it was supposed that the highest would. 
supportus; and last that ye had not received the answer of your- 
_ doubts. In your other letters, after your most comfortable dis- 
course of God’s providence for his people in their greatest neces- 
sitie, ye godlie and trulie conclude that neither could their un-- 
worthiness, neither yet their want of things judged necessarie 
for their preservation stop his majestie’s mercie from them. There- 
after ye will me to avoid danger and rather to fight by prayer in 
some place removed from dhe than expose my self to the ha- 
zard of battell, and so ye conelude by praising God’s mercie as 
did Jeremy in his greatest anguish, &e. 

What support ald eome to us be consent of counsell and 
authoritiel am uncertain. But suppose it shall be greater than 
yetis bruted, that ought not to stay the liberall hands of the god- 
lie to support.us privatelie.. Kor the publiek support of an army 
shall not make such as now be superexpended able to serve with- 
out private support. I will.make the matter more plain be one 
example. I know one man that since the 10th of May hath. spent 
in this action thirteen thousand crowns.of the summe [sonne, | 
hesydes his victuals and other fruits of the ground. His treasure 
being now consumed, he cannot without support susteane the. 
miunber which before he brought to the field. If he and such 
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‘ethers that are in lyke condition with him shall be absent, or yet 

‘if their numbers shall decay, our enemies shall seem to prevail 
im the field, and therfor desired I some collection to be made, to 
‘the end that the present necessitie of some might have been re- 
lieved.. If the matter pertained not to my native countrie I would 
be more yehement in persuasion, but God shall support even how, 
when, and by whom it shall please his blessed majestie. Sorry 
I am that ye have not reeeived my answer unto your doubts, not 
so much that I think that ye greatlie need them, as that I would 
not put you in suspicion that I econtemned your requests. The 
rest of my wife hath been so unrestful since her arrival here, that 
seareelie could she tell upon the morrow what she wrote at night. 
She cannot find my first extract. And therfor if any seruple re- 
maine in your conseience, put pen again to paper, and look for 
ane answer as God shall give opportunitie. God make your self 
participant of the same comfort which you wrote unto me: and 
in very deed, d ee sister, 1 have no less need of comfort, notwith- 
standing that not altogether ignorant, than hath the bound 
man to be fed, albeit in store he hath great substance. I have read 
‘the eares and tentations of Moses, and sometymes I have sup- 
‘posed myself to be well practised in such dangerous hattells. But 
alace! L now perceive that all my practice hefore was but mere 
speculation, for one day of troubles since my last arrival in Scot- 
land hath more pierced my heart than all the torment of the gal- 
leys did the space of 19 months. For that torment for the most 
partdid touch the bodie, but this pierceth the soul and inward af- 
feetions.. Then was I assuredlie persuaded that I should not die 
untill I had preached Christ Jesus even where I now am, and 
yet having now my heart’s desyre, I am nothing satisfied, neither 
yet rejoice. My God remove my unthankfulness. From Sanct 
Andrews the last of December 1559. 


Yours known in Christ. . 
wee aire : * . 
andh ws John Knox. 
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hs No. XL [Cald. I. p. 538.] 
hen ; - To the same. (See p. 248.) 
_ The eternal our God shall shortly put an end to all our 


‘céublel oaiiteh 

_ Lest that sinister rumours should trouble you above measure, 
disxahainta I cannot but certify you of our estate as often as con- 
venient messengers oceur. The French, as before I wrote unto 
yon, have pursued us with great furie, but God hath so bridled 
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them, that since the 5th day when they putto flight the men of . 
Kinghorn, Kirealdy, and Dysart, they have had of as (all praise 
be to our God) no advantage. They lost in a:morning a lieuten- 
ant, the boldest of their company, and forty of their bravest sol- 
diers, diverse of them having been taken and diverse slain in skir- 
mishing. They have done greatest harm to such as did best 
entertain them; for from them they have taken sheep, horse, and. 
plenishing. Our-friends, and foes to them, did continually remove 
from their way, all moveables that to them appertained. They 
have easten down to the ground the laird of Grange’s principal 
house, called the Grange, and have spoiled his other places. God 
will recompense him, I doubt not, for in this cause and since the 
beginning of this last trouble specially, he hath behaved himself 
‘so boldly as never man of our realm hath deserved more praise. 
He hath been in many dangers, and yet God hath delivered him 
above mens expectation. He was shot at Lundie right under the 
left pape, thorrow the jacket, doublet, and shirt, and the bullet 
did stick in one of his ribs. Mr. Whitelaw hath gotten a fall, 
by which he is unable to bear arms. But God. be praised both 
their lives be saved. I remained all this time in St. Andrews 
_ with sorrowful heart, and yet as God did minister his spirit eom- 
forting the afflicted, who, albeit they quaked for a time, yet do 
now praise God who suddenly averted from them that terrible 
plague devised for them by the ungodly. ‘The French men ap- 
proached within 6 miles, yet at the sight of certain of your ships, 
they retired more in one day than they advanced in ten. We 
have had wonderful experience of God’s mereiful providence, 
and for my own part I were more than unthankful if I should not 
confess that God hath heard the sobs of my wretched heart, and 
hath not deceived me of that little spark of hope which his holy 
spirit did kindle and foster in my heart. God give me grace to ae- 
knowledge his benefit received, and to make such fruit of it as be- 
cometh his servant, Lf yecan find a messenger, I heartily pray you 
to send me the books for which 1 wrote before. I must be bold over 
your liberality not only in that, but in greater. things as I shall 
need. Please you cause this other letter inclosed be surely con- 
veyed to Miles Coverdale. Salute all faithfull acquaintance, 
Mr. Hickman and his bedfellow, your husband, Mr. Michael and 
his spouse as unaequainted, specially remembered. I know not 
what of our brethren at Geneva he with you. But such as be 
there I beseech you to say that I think that I myself do now find 
the truth of that which oft I have said in their audience, to wit 
that after our departure from Geneva should our dolour beginne, 
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Buty: good hope is in God that it shall end to his glory and 
our comfort. Rest in Christ Jesus. From Sanct Andrews the 


4th of February 1559. i’ <Sph' 1408 ee + as tae ed 
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ON 
sf ntike i ae XII. [Cald. II. p- 89.] 3 


"To Mr. John Wood, Seeretary to the Regent, 14th Feb. 1568. 
_» My purpose, beloved in the Lord, concerning that which oft, 
and now last ye crave, I wrote to you before, from which I ean 
net be moved, and therefore, of my friends I will ask pardon, 
howbeit.on that one head I play the churle, retaining to myself 
_ that which wili rather hurt me than profit them, during my days, 
whieh I hope in God shall not be long, and then it shall be in the 
opinion of others whether it shall be suppressed, or come to 
_ light.* God for his great mercies sake put such end tothe trou- 
-bles of France, asthe purity of his evangell may have free pass- 
age within that realme; and idolatry with the maintainers ofthe 
same may once be overthrown be order of justice, or otherwise as ° 
his godly wisdom hath appointed. In my opinion England and 
- Seotland have both no less cause to fear than the faithfull in Franee, 
for what they suffer in present action is laid up in store, let us be as- 
sured, for both countries. ‘The ground of my assurance is not the de- 
termination of the council of Trent, for that deeree is but the utter- 
ance of theirown malice; but the justice of God is my assurance, for 
it cannot spare to punish all realmes and nations that is or shall be 
like to Jerusalem, against whose iniquity God long cried be his 
servants the prophets, but found no repentance. ‘The Truth of 
God hath been now of some years manifested to both, but what 
obedience, the words, works and behaviour of men give sufficient 
testimony. God grant Mr. Gudman a prosperous and happy suc- 
cess in the aceeptation of his charge, and in all his. other enter- 
prises to God’s glory and the comfort of his kirk; and so will I 
the more patiently bear his absence, weaning myself from all 
comfort that I looked to have received by Hii. presence and fa- 
_miliarity. Because I have the testimony of a good conscience, 
that in writing of that treatise against which so many worldly 
men have stormed, and yet storm, I neither sought myself nor 
Heres irre and because as yet I have neither heard nor 


* He seems to refer here to his History of the Reformation. 
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seen law nor scripture to. overthrow my ground,* I nay appeal to 
‘a more indifferent judge than Dr. Jewell: I would. mest gladly: 
pass through the course that God hath appointed to my labours, 
in meditation with my God, and giving thanks to his holy name, 
for that it hath pleased his merey to make me not a lord bishop, 
bat a painful preacher of his blessed evangell, im the function 
whereof it hath pleased his majesty for Christ his son’s sake to 
deliver me from the contradiction.of mere enemies than one or 
two, which maketh me the more slow and less eareful to revenge 
be word or writ whatever injury hath been done against me in my 
own particular. But if that men will not cease to impugne. the 
truth, the faithfull will pardon me if I offend such as for plea- 
sure of flesh fear not to offend God. The defence and maintenance 
of superstitious trifles produced never better fruit in theend than. 
I perceive is budding amongst you, schisme, which no doubt is a 
forerunner of greater desolation unless there be speedy repent~ 
ance.—{ The reader will find what follows already quoted in a 
note at the foot of p. 322.) ‘The faithfull of your aequaintance 


heresalute you. The grace of our Lord rest with yeu. 
iin Sinus No. XEMT.. [Cald. IT. 107.2]. 9 (gee 
7 “iF bh vie ae pate 


To the same. (See p. 323.) + 


 Tthank you heartily, dearly beloved in the Lord Jesus, that ye 
had such remembrance of me as to certify of that part whieh ‘ue 
a little troubled and yet troubleth me. What I have done or am 
able to do in that behalf I will not trouble you at this present, 
this only excepted, that it will please you to travel as in the end 
of your letter ye write ye would do, to wit, that 1 my sons might be 
Denezans there. I am informed both be letter and be tongue, 
_ besides conjectures that probably may be gathered, that the Duke 
and his friends are inflamed against me. Ofter than once I have 
ealled to mind yeur words to me that day that I had been more — 
than vehement, as some men thought, in the end of the -chap- 
ter of John’s Evangell concerning the treasonable departare of 
Judas from Christ, and of the causes thereof. Before that I came 
forth of the preaching place ye said, Before my God I think your 
eyes shall see performed that which your mouth hath pronounced. ' 
My words were these, I fear that such as s have entered with 1 us 


Tv Pepe 





* Referring er to his Treatise against Female Government. 
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in professing of the Evangell, as Judas did with Christ, shall de- 
part and follow Judas, how soon the expectation of gain and world- 
ly promotion faileth them. Time will try farther, and we shall 
see overmuch. We look daily for the arrival of the duke and his. 
Frenchmen sent to restore Satan to his kingdome, in the person 
of his dearest lieutenant, sent, I say, to repress religion, not from 
the king of France, but from the Cardinall of Lorrane in favour of 
his dearest niece. Lett England take heed, for surely their neigh- 
bours houses are on fire. “I would, dear brether, that ye should 
travell with zealous men, that they may consider our estate. 
What I would say, ye may easily conjecture. Without support 
we are not able to resist the foree of the domesticall enemies (un- 
less God work miraculously) much less are we able to stand 
against the puissance of France, the substance of the Pope, and 
the malice of the house of Guise, unless we be comforted be others. 
than by yourselves. Ye know our estate, and therefore I will 
not insist to deplore our poverty. The whole comfort of the 
enemies is this, that he treason or other means they may cutt off 
the Regent, and then cutt the throat of the innocent king. How 
narrowly hath the regent escaped once, I suppose ye have heard. 
As their malice is not quenched, so ceaseth not the practice of 
the wicked, to put in execution the cruelty devised. Elive as a 
man already dead from all affairs civill, and therefore I praise 
my God; for so I have some quietness in spirit, and time to me- 
ditate on death, and upon the troubles-I have long feared and 
foreseeth. The Lord assist you with his holy spirit and put ar 
end to my trayells, to his own glory, and to the comfort of his 
kirk; for assuredly, brother, this miserable life is bitter unto. 
me. Salute your bedfellow in my name, and the rest in Christ 
Jesus. The faithfull here salute yeu. ‘The grace of the Lord. 
Jesus Christ rest with you for ever. 

f, fae) OF aaa the 10 of isch el 1568. 4 
‘ - 7 
’ No XIV. [Cald. If. p. 144.) 
‘Exiraet ofa Letter “To a friend in England.” (See p. 384. 4 
Of Edinburgh, 19th August, 1569. 
ae* adhe day to day thir seven years bypast, I had not, 
looked for aue end of my trayells, I could have no exeuse of my, 
obstinate fault toward you, beloved in the Lord, be whom I haye 
received, beside commendations and letters, diverse tokens of your 
unfained friendship. yet have I negligently pretermitied all office 
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of humanity toward you, whereinto T acknowledge my offence, for 
albeit I have been tossed with many storms all the time before ex- 
pressed, yet might I have gratified yousand others faithful, with 
some remembrance of my estate, if that this my churlish nature, 
for the most part oppressed with melancholy, had not stayed: 
tongue and pen from doing of theirduty. Yea, even now, when 
that I would somewhat satisfy your desire, 1 find within myself | 
no small repugnancee, for this I find objected'to my wretehed heart: © 
“Foolish man! what seeks thou in writing of missives in this cor- 
ruptible age? Hath thou not a full satiety of all the vanities un- 
der the sun ? Hath not thy eldest and stoutest acquaintance buried © 
thee in oblivion, and are not thou in that estate be age, that nature 
itself calleth thee from the pleasures of things temporall ? Ts it 
, not then more than foolishness:unto thee to hunt for aequaintanee 
on the earth, of what estate or condition whatsomever the persons 
he?” To these objections I could answer nothing, (much more 1 
think than is written) but that : would write with what ne ah 
fous I eigd? regard.— 


= & 


No XV. [Cald. II. p. 269.] 
To the Laird of Pittarrow. (See p. 350.) 

The end ofall worldly trouble and pleasure both area 
Blessed are they that patiently abide in the truth, notj joiming 
hands nor hearts with impiety, how that ever it triumph... 

Right worshipfall, after heartily commendations, your letter, 
dated at Piltarrow the 14th ofJuly, received Lin Sanct Andrews, 
the 15thof the same. The brute and rumour of Adam Gordon 
and his doings, and preparations made to resist him was diverse, 
but nothing that I heard moved me, for I perceive the eup of ini- 
quity is not yet full. Of one thing I am assured, that God of his 
merey will not suffer his own to be tempted above measure, neither 
will he suffer iniquity tobe ever unpunished. From me ean come 
no other counsel than ye have heard from the beginning of our 
acquaintance, to wit, that not only action defileth and maketh 
guilty before God, but also consent of heart, and all paction with _ 
the wicked. Out of bed, and from my book, I come not but once 
in the week, and so few tidings come to me. What order God 
shall put into the mind of the authority to take for staying of thir 
present troubles, I know not, but even still my dull heart feareth 
the worst, and that because no appearance of right conversion un- 
to God, but both the parties stands as it were fighting against God, 
himselfin justification of their wickedness. ‘Che murderers as- 
sembled in the castle of Edinburgh, and their assisters justify all 
that they have done to be well and rightly done ; and the con- 
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trar party as little repenteth the troubling and oppressing of the 
poor kirk of God as ever they did; for if they ean have the kirk-: 
lands to be annexed to their houses, they appear to take no more 
eare of the instruction of the ignorant, and of the feeding of the 
flock of Jesus Christ, than even did the Papists whom we have. 
condemned, and yet are worse ourselves in that behalf: for they 
aceording to their blind zeal spared nothing that either might 
have maintained or holden up that which they took for God’s ser- 
vice; but we, alace! in the midds of the light forgett the heaven 
and draw to the earth. Dayly looking for an end of my battel, I 
have set forth ane answer to a Jesuit who long hath railed against 
our religion, as the reading of this tractat will more plainly let 
you understand. The letter in the end of it, if it serve not for 
this estate of Seotland, yet it will serve a troubled conscience, so 
long as the kirk of God remaineth in either realm. With my 
hearty commendations to your bedfellow, and to my Lord Mar- 
shall, the Master, and te the faithful in your company. Deliver 
to them the book according to their directions, and pray the faith- 
fal in my name to recommend me to God in their prayers, for my 
battel is strong, and yet without greatcorporal pain. ‘The Lord 
Jesus who hath onee redeemed us, who hath also of his mercy 
given unto us the light of his blessed countenance, continue us in 
that light that once we have received externally, and at his good 
pleasure putt an end to all the troubles of his own spouse, the kirk, 
which now sobbeth and erieth, Come Lord Jesus, come Lord Je- 
sus ; whose omnipotent Spirit conduet you to the end. Amen. 
At Sanet Andrews, 19 of July. (1572. } 


No. XVI. [Cald. II. 270.] 
To Mr. Goodman. (See p. 504.) 
‘Written about the same time with the preceding. 


Beloved brother, I can not praise God of your trouble, but that 
of his mereie he hath made you one against whom Satan bendeth 
all his engines, therof unfainedlie I praise my God, beseeching 
him to strengthen you to fight your battell lawfully to the end. 
That we shall meet in this life there is uo hope ; for to my bodie 
itis impossible to be carried from countrie to countrie, and of 
your comfortable presence where I am I have small, yea no es- 
perance. The name of God be praised, who of his mercie hath 
left me so great comfort of you in this life. That ye may under- 
stand that my heart is pierced with the present troubles: from 
the castle of Edinburgh hath sprung all the murthers first and 
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last committed iu this realme, yea, and all the troubles and trea- 
sons conspired in England. God confound the wicked. devisers 
with their wicked devises. Solong as it pleased Ged to continue 
unto me any strength, I ceased not to forewarn these dayes pub- 
lickly, as Edinburgh can witness, and seeretlie, as Mr. Randolph 
and others of that nation with whom I secretlie conferred can tes- 
tifie. Remedy now on earth resteth none, but onlie that both Eng- 
Jand and. Scotland humbly submit themselves to the correcting 
hand of God, with humble confession of their former inpbedience, 
that blood was not punished, when he be his servants publiekly 
craved justice according to his law; in which head your realme 
is no less. guilty than we, who now drink the bitter part of the 
cup, which God ofhis mercie avertfrom you. And thus weary of 
the world, with my hearty commendations. to all ‘faithfull ae- 
quaintance, Mr. Bodlih and his bedfellow especially remember- 


ed, I commit you to the protectioun of the WR ae Giiaeaet 
Andrews. 


Bos XVII. [Calderwood’ s MS. apud an, 4570. Advocates’ Li- 
brary.| (See above, p. 330 ) 


Prayer used by John Kuox, after the Regent’s death. 


O Lord, what shall we add to the former petitions we know 
not; yea, alace, O Lord, our owne consciences bear us reeerd 
that we are unworthie that thou should either enereass or yet con- 
tinue thy graces with us, be reason of our horrible in gratitude. Tn 
our extreame miseries we ealled, and thou in the multitude of thy 
mercies heard us, and first thou delivered us from the tyrannie of 
merciless strangers, next from the bondage of idolatry, and last 
from the yoak of that wretched woman, the mother of all mischife, 
and in her place thou didst ereet her sqnne, and to supply his infan- 
cie thou didst appoynt a Regent endued with such graces as the di- 
vell himself cannot aceuse or justly conviet him this only exeept- 
ed that foolish pity did so farre prevaill in him, concerning exe- 
cution and punishment which thou commanded to have been exe- 
cute upon her, and upon her complices, the murtherers of her 
husband, O Lord, in what miserie and confusion found he this 
realme! To what rest and quietnesse now be his labours suddan- 
hie he brought the same, all estates, but speciallie the poor cam- 
mons, can witness. Thy image, Lord, did so clearlie shyneé in 
that personage, that the divell, and the wicked to whom he is 
prince, could not abyde it. And so to punish our sinnes and 
ingratitude, who did not ryghthe esteem so pretious a gift, 
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thou hes permitted him to fall, to our great eriefe, in the hands of 
eruell and traterows murtherers. He is at rest,O Lord, and we 
are left in extreame miserie. Be mercifull to us, and suffer not 
Satan to prevaill against thy little flocke within this Realnie, 
neither yet O Lord let bloode thirsty men come to the end of their 
wicked enterprises. Preserve, O Lord, our young king, although 
he be ane infant; give unto him the spirit of sanetifieation, with 
enereasse of the same as he groweth in yeares. Let his raigne,O 
Lord, be such as thou may be glorified, and thy little flock com- 
forted by it. Seeing that we are now left asa flock without a pas- 
tor, in civill policie, and as ashippe without a rudder in the middst 
of the storm, let thy providence watch, Lord, and defend us in 
these dangerous dayes, that the wicked of the world may see that 
as weill wit! out the help of man, as with it, thou art able to rule, 
maint in and defend the little flock that dependeth upon thee. 
And beeause, O Lord, the shedding of innocent bloode hes ever 
been, and yet is odious in thy presence, yea, that it defyleth the 
whole land where it is shed and not panished, we crave of thee, 
for Christ thy sonnes sake, that thou wilt so try and punish the 
two treasonable and eruell murthers latelie committed, that the 
inventars, devysers, authors, and maintainers of treasonable eru- 
eltie, may be either thoroughlie converted or confounded. O Lord, 
if thy merey prevent us not, we cannot escape just condemnation, 
for that Scotland hath spared, and England hath maintained the 
lyfe of that most wicked weman. Oppose thy power, O Lord, to 
the pryde of that cruel murtherer of her owne husband ; confound 
her faction and their subtile enterprises of what estate and condi- 
tion soever they be; and let them and the world know that thou 
art a God that can deprehend the wise in their own wisdome, and 
the proude in the imagination of their wicked hearts, to their 
everlasting confusicun. Lord, retain us that call upon the in thy 
true fear. Letus grow inthe same. Give thou strength to us to 
fight our baitell, yea, Lord, to fight it lawfullie, and-to end our 
lifes in the sanctification of thy holie name. 


No. XVII. [Cald. MS. apud an. 1572. Advocates’ Library. | 
The last will and words of John Knox, minister of the Evangell of 
- Jesus Christ, put im order at St. Andrews, the 13th May, 1572. 
’ Lord Jesus, 1 commend my troubled spirit in thy protection and 
defence, and thy troubled kirk to thy mereie. ‘ 
Beeause I have had to doe withdiverse personages of the min- 
istrie whereunto God of his mercie directit me within this Realme, 
my duty eraveth that I shall leave unto them now a testimonie of 
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my, mynd. And first te the Papists, and to the unthankfal world, 
I say, that although my lyfe hath beene unto them odious, and that 
often they have sought my destruction, and the destruction of the 
kirk which God of his great mereie planted within this Realme, 
and hath alwise preserved and keeped the same from their eruell 
inferpryses, yet to them Iam compelled to say, that unlesse they 
speedilie repent, my departing of this life shall be to them the 
greatest ealamitie that ever yet hath apprehended them. Some 
small appearance they may have yet in my life, if they had grace. 
to see. A dead man I have beene now almost these two years by- 
past, and yet I would that they should rypelie consider in what 
hetter estate they and their maters stand than they have done be- 
fore, and they have heard of long tyme before threatned. But, be- 
eause they will not admit me for admonisher, I give them over te 
the judgement of him who knoweth the hearts of all, and will dis- 
close the seereets thereof in due time. And this farre to the pa- 
pists. Tothefaithfull. Before God, before his sone Jesus Christ, 
and before his holie angels, I protest that God be my mouth (be F 
ever so abject) hath shewed to you his truth in all simplicitie. 
Noné Ihave corrupted, none I have defrauded, merchandise I 
have not made (to God’s glorie I write) of the glorious evangell 
of Jesus Christ, but sanenkin to the measure of grace granted un- 
to me, I have devyded the sermon of truth in just parts, beating 
down the rebellion of the proud in all who did declare their rebel- 
lion against God according as God in his law giveth to me yet tes- 
timonie, and raising up the consciences troubled with the know- 
ledge of their sinne, ‘te declaring of Jesus Christ, the strenth of his 
death.and mighty operation of his resurrection, in the hearts of 
the faithfull. Ofthis I say Ihave a testimonie this day inmy con- 
seience before God, however the world rage. Be constant ther- 
for in the doctrine which once publicklie you have professed, Let 
not thir scandalous dayes draw you away from Jesus Christ, 
neither let the prosperitie of the wicked move you to follow it or 
them. For howsoever that God appeareth to neglect his owne 
for a season, yet his majestie remaineth a just God who neither 
ean nor will justifie the wicked. I am not ignorant that many 
would that I should enter in particular determination of thir pre- 
sent troubles, to whom I plainlie and simplie answer, that, as I 
never exceeded the bounds of God’s scriptures, so will Inotdoe in 
this partbe God’s grace. But hereofI am assured by him whe 
neither cnirdeseite: nar | be deceaved that the castell of Edinburgh, 
in which all the murther, all the trouble, and the whole destrue- 
tion of this poore commonwealth was invented, and, as our owne 
eyes may witnesse, be them and their maintainers where put in exe- 
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cution, shall come to destruetion, maintain it whosoever, the de- 
‘struetion I say of bodie and soule, except they repent. Llooke not 
to the momentarie prosperitie of the wieked, yea, although they 
maine eonquerours to the coming of onr Lord Jesus, but I 
look to this sentence, that whosoever sheddeth innecent blood de- 
fyleth the land, and provoketh Gods wraith against himself and 
the land, till his bloode he shedd againe be order of law to satisfie 
God’s anger. _ This is not the first tyme that yee have heard this 
sentence, although many atalltymes havesturred at such severitie, 
I yet affirme the same being readie to enter to give an aceount be- 
fore his majestie of the stewardship that he committed to me. 
Lknow in my death, the rumours shall be strange. But beloved 
in the Lord Jesus, be yee not troubled above measure, but remaine 
constant in the truth, and he who of his mercie sent me, conduet- 
ed me, and prosper the worke in my hand against Satan, will 
provyde for you abundantlie, when either my bloode shall water 
the doctrine taught be me, or he of his mercie otherwise evan 
to put an end to this ~ battel. 


No XIX. [Buik of the Universal Kirk, p. 58. Aegucaion: Library.4 
aia “ My Lord Regent’s Letter to the Assembly: 


t 
‘After our maist hearty ‘aommendationis, seing we are not able 


to [he | present [at] the Assembly now approaehand as our inten- 
tion was, we thocht it convenient, brieflie, to give you signifiea- 
tionis of our meaning in wreit, of the whilk we pray you to take 
good consideration, and accordingly to give your advertisement ; 
Ye are not ignorant, as we suppose, what hes been the estate of t the 
kirk of God within this realme, baith before we aeceptit the burd- 
ing of Regment andsensyne. How first the thrids of benefices war 
grantit to the ministrie, hereby partly relievit and sustainit in sic 
sort, that nothing inlaikit that our (ravells could procure. The 
first order indeed was diverse ways interruptit and broken in, but 
chiefly in that year when we were exyled in England, quher- 
through that year the haill ministers war frustrat in their livings ; 
anne the estate of government altering at Gods pleasure, and 
the King our soveraigne heing inaugurate with the crown of this 
kingdom, the first Free we war Saretat of was, that trew religion 
might be established, fod the ministers of the evangell made cer- 
tain of their living and sustentation in time comeing. Ye knaw, 
atthe Parliament we war maist willing that the kirk should have 
been put in full possession of the proper patromonie. And toward 
the thrids, we expedit in our travells, and inlaikit only a consent 
of the dissolution of the prelacies, whereunto althongh we were 
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earnestly bent, yet the estates delayit, and wald not agree Fie 
unto. And sen that tyme to this hourey we trust ye will affir 

that we have pretermittit nothing that may advance pees 
and put the professors thereof in surtie, whereanent the haill and 
only inlaik hes been in the civill troubles that God hes suffered 
the cuntrie to be plagued with, now the matter being after so great 
rage brought, to some stay and quietness, it was convenient that 
we return where matters left and prease to reduce them to ‘the 
estate they : stand in. Ane thing we must eal] ‘to remembrance, 
that at sie time as we travellit in the Parliament to cause the 
estates to grie that the thrids should be discernit to appertaine to 
the ministrie, they plainly opponit them to us in respect of the 
first act alleadgeand that with the sustentation of the ministrie, 
there was also regard to be had to the support of the prince, in sus- 
taining of the publick ehairges, quhilles if they had not some re- 
liefe be that meine, the revenue of the crown being so diminisehed, 
and the ordinarie chairges eume to sic grytnes, on foree they wold 
be burdenit with exaction, and this dangerous argument compell- 
it us to promitt to the estates, That we wall take upon us the act 
being grantit to the kirk, they should satisfy and agrie to any thing 
suld be thocht reasonable for supporting the sapien chairges of 
the prince, a and according to this the Comission deput for the af- 
faires of the kirk agriet to certain assignations of the thrids for 
supporting of the soe and us, bearing anthoritie.. Quhilk order 
had been sufficient i the haill, give the civill trouble had n not 
eccurrit, yet the disobedience growand so universallie, we ar con- 
tent fo sustain ane part of Ne inlaik and Joss for the tyme past, 
but beeause there hes been murmure and grudge for that thing 
assignit to the kings houss and ours, ce some other needfull 
ages in the state, as that thereby the ministers were frustrate 
of their appointit stipendis, some communicatione was had at St. 
Androis, and nothing yet concludit, quhill the general assembly of 
the kirk; quhilk now moves us [to] wreit to you in this forme, 
prayand you richtly to consider the necessitie of the cause, and 
how the same hes proceeded frae the beginning, haveing respeet 
that the kirk will not be very well obeyit without the kings autho- 
ritie and power, and that now the propertie of the crowne is not 
able to sustaine the ordinarie chairge s. How inthe beginning the 
thrids had not been grantit, give the necessitie of the prince had 
not beenane of the chief caussis, and at the parliament the estates, 
as we have ‘before written, stak to consent that the haill thrids 
sould be deelareit to pertaine to the ministrie, whill first we take 
in hand, that they being made without conditione in favours of 
the kirk, The same wald againe condescend ta so meikle as wold 
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be sufficient to the support of the publick affaires, in supporting of 
the kings authoritie, and that therefore ye wil! now agrie, and 
condesceud to ane certaine and speciall assignatione of it that sall 
be employit in this use. The quantity whereof diverse of your- 
selves, and the bearer hereof Mr. John Wood our servant, ean 
informe you, that after ye may distribute to everie ane having 
ehairge in the kirk of God, his stipend according to the condi- 
tione of the place he serves in, according to your wise discretion. 
Hereby all confusione that lang has troublit the estate of the kirk 
toward the stipend shall be avoydit, and some speciall provisione 
being made for sustaining of their publick ehairges, we may the 
better hald hand to sie the kirk obeyit of that whereon the mi- 
nisters should live, as they shall report, That dureing our travells 
in the porth countrey, they have found our effeetuous good will, 
and travellit in their furtherance. ffarder, we man put you in 
mind brieflie, of ane matter that occurrit at our late being in 
Elgine. Ane Nicoll Sudderland in ffores, was put to the knaw- 
ledge of ane assyze for incest, and with him the woman; the 
assyze hes convict him of the fault, but the question is, whether 
the same be incest or not, so that we behovit to delay ihe execu- 
tioue whill we micht have your resolutions at this assemblie. 
The ease is, that the woman was harlot of before to the said Ni- 
eoll’s mother brother, herein Mr. Robert Pont can informe you 
mair amplie, to whais sufficiencie we remitt the rest. Mairover, 
at our coming at Aberdeen, there came ane named Porterfield, 
minister provydit of before to the viecarage of Ardrossane, and 
required also of us, that he micht have the vicearage of Stein- 
sone, sieing both was ane matter meine aneuch to susiaine him, 
and beeause the kirks war neir, he micht discharge the cure of 
both. We haveing him commendit be diverse great men to the 
same, but thoecht guid to advertise you, that this preparatione 
induce not evill example and corruption: always in caise si¢ 
things oceur hereafter, let us understand what ye would have us 
to doe, as in like manner towards the chaiplanries shall happen 
to vaike, whereanent because there is no certain order, and some 
confusion stands, some desyrand them for lyfityme, some for in- 
ffants that are not of the schools, and some for seven years, we 
are sometyme preasit to receave or confirme assignations or de- 
missions of benefices, the preparature whereof appears to bring 
with it corruptione, and so we would be resolvit how to proceed, 
before our comeing from ffyfe, and sensyne we have been very 
willing to do justice on ali suspect persons of witeberaft, as also 
upon adulterers, incestuous persons, abusers of sacraments, 
quherein we could not hare sie expeditione as we could have 
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wisched, because we had no uther probabilitie whereby to try 
and convict them, but ane general delatione of names, the persons 
suspect not being for the maist part tryit and convict be order of 
the kirk before. This hinderit many things that utherwayes micht 
have been done, and therefore we pray you appoint and preseryve 
how the judgement of the kirk may proceed and be execute, 
against all sic trespassors before complaint be made to us, that 
when we come to the cuntrie, we may cause execute the law, and. 
be relievit of the triall of inquisitione heiranent. We thoeht 
expedient to give you this for advertisement, and so remitts the 
haill to your care and diligence, committis you in the protectione 
of Eternall God. 
Your assurit friend, 
James Regent. 
Aberdeene, Junii Ultimo, 1569. , 


END OF THE APPENDIX. 
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[THE following Poem in Memory of Knox is exceedingly rare. 

~ Thad in vain made inquiries after a copy of it, and was obliged,, 

in p. 545, to signify my despair of finding one. But after that 
sheet was printed, I unexpectedly obtained a copy. As the 
tract, besides its connection with this work, is a curious speei- 
men of the old Scottish language and versification, it is here 
exaetly and entirely reprinted. The original is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Blackwood, Bookseller, Edinburgh, who accident- 
ally met with it in London, after a fruitless search in the 
public libraries. | 





ANE BREIF COMMENDATIOVN 
OF VPRICHTNES, IN RESPECT OF THE SURENES 
of the same, to all that walk in it, amplifyit chiefly be that 
notabill doeument of Goddis michtie protectioun, in pre- 
seruing his maist vpricht seruand, and feruent Messin- 
ger of Christis Euangell, Iohne Knox. Set furth 
in Inglis meter be M. Iohne Dauidsone, Regent 
in 8S. Leonards College. 


§ Quhairunto is addit in the end ane schort diseurs of 
the Estaitis quha hes caus to deploir the deith of 
this Excellent seruand of God. 


q PSALME. XXXVII. 
4 Mark the vpricht man, and behauld the Iust, for the 
end of that man is peace. 


G{IMPRENTIT AT SANCTAN- 
drois be Robert Lepreuik. Anno. 1573. 
B 4 
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TO THE MAIST GODLIE, CHEN. AND WORTHIE 
~ Sehir Tohne Wischart of Pittarrow ‘Kaickt, M. Tohne >» Dauid- ‘ 
_ sone wissis the continuall assistance of the ‘Spreit « rate 
God, to the end, and i in that end. edainale 
Cc ONSIDDERING with myself (maist worthie Knicht) the greit. 
frailtie and vnsureness of all strenthis eirthly quhatsiieuer, 
quharin ma leifing god, vsis to put his traist on the ane part, and 
the sure fortres and saifgaird of vprichtnes, howbeit destitute of 
all aide warldly on the vther part: I culd not withhald my pen 
fro vttering of that praise and commendatioun of vprichtnes, 
quhilk in my mynde I had consauit of the same. Being cheifly 
mouit heirunto be the Miraculous (as I may weill call it) and 
maist wonderfull preseruatioun of that maist notabill seruand of 
God, and sinceir Preicheour of Christis Euangell, Johne Knox. 
Quha being bot of small estimatioun befoir the eyis of the warld 
(zit greit befoir God) was hatit vnto the deith. And that euin 
be Kingis, Queenis, Princes, and greit men of the warld, and 
finally be all the rabill of Sathanis suddartis (a,) in Scotland, 
Ingland, and France, Zea, not only was he hatit, and raillit on, 
bot also persecutit maist scharply, and huntit from place to place 
as ane ynworthie of ony societie with man, And althoeht thay wer 
michtie and potent, zea, and wantit na euill will, and he on the 
yther syde ane pure man, alane, and oft tymes without help, or 
assistance of ye warld, zit was he michtely preseruit, and as in a 
maist sure saifgard (all the wickits attentis quha thristit nathing 
mair nor his blude being frnstrat) conducted to ane maist quyet, 
peaciabill and happy ond. to the greit aduancement of Goddis glo- 
rie, and singulare comfort of his Kirk, and to the confusioun of 
Sathan and disedfort of all his wickit instrumentis. Thairfoir that 
this sanotabill and euidét ane documét of the louing cair ofour god 
towardis his seruads suld not with him be buryit bot abyde recent 
in memorie till all the imhabitants of this Realme in all ages to 
cum. I haue preissit (b) schorily in this lytill paper to mak, as it 
wer, ane memoriall of the same, and yat in that laguage quhilk is 
maist comoun to this hail Realme, to the intent that asweill vn- 
leirnit as leirnit may be pertakeris of the same. Not that I think 
my self abill to handill sa worthie ane mater worthelie in ony teuns, 
pot that partly I may schaw my sude will in this Rate, and partly 


“(a) soldiers. (4) pregsed, endeayoured. 
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to gif oceasioun to vtheris, that baith hes mair dexteritie in sic 
thingis, and greiter apportunitie of tyme, to intreit the same at 
greiter lenth: That be calling to mynd this notabill exépill of 
Godis louing eair towardis vs, we all in thir feirfull dayis (quhai- 
rin he that seis not tryall approaching neir is destitute of Iudge- 
ment) may be strenthuit and incourageit to ga fordwart vprichtly, 
euerie ane in our awin vocatioun, without declyning outher to 
the richt hand or to the left. And principally that our watehe 
men faint not, nor begin to iouk (c,) or flatter with the world for 
feir of Tyranis, bot that thay may haue brasin faces, and forhei- 
dis of Iron aganis the threitnings of the wickit, eddempning im- 
_ Pietie of all persounis in plane termis, following the ensapill of 
this maist zelous seruad of God, of quhoe heirtofoir we haue maid 
mentioun, and that being assurit gif sa thay walk vprichtly in 
dischargeing of thair office, that thay ar in ye protectioun of the 
Almichtie. . . ° 
_ ¥ And this small frute of my sober trauellis, I haue thocht gude 
to offer and present to zow (maist worthie Knicht) not sa mekili 
for that, that I thocht it worthie to be presentit til ony: as that 
I wald let my gude will and grate (d) mynd, be the same appeir 
towardis zow, throw quhais procurement I obtenit the benefite 
of that godly and faithfull (thocht mockit and falsly traducit of 
the warld) societie, quhairof presently I am participant. For 
the quhilk Iacknawledge me, and my humbill seruice alwayis ad- 
detit to zour honour. And howbeit (as I mon confes) nathing can 
proceid of me that may in ony wayis correspond to zour meritis 
towardis me: zit sal the thankfulness of mynd at na tyme (God 
willing)be deficient. Quhilk is to be acceptit, quhair vther thingis 
are lacking, in place of greit rewaird. And the rather have I 
takin bauldness to dedicat this lytill Treateis vnto zour honour, 
baith becaus I vnderstude, zow euer to haue bene sen zour Chyld- 
heid, ane vnfeuzeit fauourar, and mantenar to zour power of 
vprichtnes, quhais praise in this lytill Volume is intreatit. And 
also, that this notabill seruand of God (quhais michtie preserua- 
tioun, notwithstanding the wickitis rage, to ane quyet end, chief- 
ly mufit me to this busines) was maist belufit ef zow quhile he 
leuit, and yat for yat greit yprichtnes quhilk ze saw from tyme 
to tyme maist viuely expres the self in him. And finally, that 
your honour may be mufit heirby, as ze haue begunne and eontin- 
ewit to this day ane zelous professour of Goddis word, mantenar 
of the samin, and lufer of his seruandis: sa ze may perseueir to 
the end of zour lyfe, without selander to zour professioun, euer 


(c) shift. (d) grateful. 


ie 
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approuing the treuth, and haitting impietie in all persounis, not 
leaning to warldlie wisdome, nor louking for the plesure of greit 
men in the warld: Sen nane of thir thingis, bot only vprichtnes 
ean outher mak ane plesand to God, or zit sure in this warld. And 
sa traisting that zour honour will accept this my sober offer (till 
God grant better oecasioun of greter) intill gude part. I 
commit zow to the proteetioun of the Almichtie, that - 

quhen it sall pleis God to tak zow farth of this mis- ai 

erie, ze may end zour lyfe in thesanctificatioun = 

of his haly name. ‘To quhome be praise 


and Glorie, for euer. Amens*** (6% TArS 
From Sanctandrois the XVITE. ta. 
of February. — 4 the 83d0. San 
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_ ANE BREIF COMMENDATIOVN OF VPRICHTNES. | 
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SEN that we se men till haue studyit ay. Ay 

Into this eirth sic strenthis to prepair 

As miecht be saifgaird to thame nicht and day, 

Quhen ony danger dang thame in dispair. : 

Wald thow gude Reider haue ane strenth preelair (e,) Prouer. 40. 


Maist strang and stark to rin to in distres 12, 13, 18. 
This lytill sehedull schortly sall declair Eeclesi. 9. 
How that the surest Towre is vprichtnes. Ps.' 255.275 94. 


Quhilk vprichtnes we may deseriue to be: , 
Ane traid of lyfe conforme to Godds command, _[ob. 31. 
Withoutall poysoun of Hypoerisie 
Or turning to or fra, from hand to hand. 

Bot stoutly at the word of God to stand. Prouer. 5. 
Eschewing alwayis it for to transgres Psalm. 18. 
Not bowing back for thame that eontramand. 

This wayis we may descriue this vprichtness. 


For first thare is na Castell, Towre, nor Toun, 

Nor naturall strenth, as Alexander sayis, Q. Curt. li. 7. 
Bot manis Ingyne may vineous and ding doun, 

As that he had experienee in his dayis, 

Na strenth was sure to thame that was his fais: 

The Craig in Asia did beir witnes, Q. Curt. li.7 
Howbeit in hicht ynto the sky it rais, 

It was ouereum for laik of yprichtnes. 


Euin sa that bailfull Bour of Babilone, Q. Curt. li. 5. 
Na saifgaird was to Darius we reid, Teremi. 51. 
Suppois it was ane maist strang Dongeone. 

And moay ma I mieht declair in deid, 

Bot sic exempellis Foraine nane we neid, 
Quhat surenes fand the Bischopis halynes, 
Into Dunbartane quhair he pat his Creid. 
It was not half sa sure as yprichtnes. 


(e) excellent. 
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The force of men gifony will obtend, 


bo fideasb ead 60. 


Kinred, or friends to be ane gaird ey ‘Eeaissagoes 


Allis bot vane, thay can not man defend, — 
For quha mair surely into Royat (f) rang, — 
Nor the greit Conquerour his friendis amang, 
Zit was he poysonit as sum dois express, = 
Intill his Camp quhilk he had led sa lang, 
Than quhat i is force of man till bi ger 


“Riches and rent we ken dois not abyde, 
Bot flitts and fochis (g) euer to and fra, 


Than vaneit isin thame for to confyde, = 


Sen that we se thame asweill cum as ga, — 
Thairfoir my freindis sen that the eace is sa, 
‘That warldly strenth ean haue na sickernes, 
Sum vther saifeaird surely we mon ha, 
Quhilk is nocht ellis hot only vprichtnes. ~~ 


3 


Bot sum perchance that winks mair wylelie, 
Will say thay wait ane wyle (h) that I na wist, 


With iouking thay will I angil (i) eraftelie, 
And on thair feit will ay licht quhen thay list: 
‘Thinking all surenes thairin to consist : 
Hypoerisie is quent () with quyetnes, — 

Bot all begylit thay ar into the mist. _ 

or nathing can be sure but vprichtnes.. 


For quhat become of fals Achitophell, 
For als far as he saw befoir his neis, 
‘The Seripture schawis I neid not heir to tell. 
‘The lyke of this in mony Historeis, 
Imicht bring furth that to my purpois greis, 
How Hypocrites into thair eraftynes, 
‘Thame selfis hes trappit with greit misereis, 
Becaus thay did eschew all vprichtnes. 


Bot quha sa euer on the yther syde. 
“Hes preissit peirtly to leif vprichtlie. " 
And be the treuth bound baaldly till abyde: 
Hes euer nat the maist secnritie. 


fin, 


(f) royalty. 
(2) juggle, 


(g) changes situation. 


Ester. 6. “ee 


(4) know a trick 
(#) acquainted, or (perhaps) crafty. 


~ Jeremi. 17. — 
ies sty t] 


Q¢ bes ‘9 40. 
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For thay had God thair buckler for to be, 
Quhome we mon grant to be and strang fortres, Psalm. 76. 


Of quhome the Deuill can not get victorie Psalm. 89. | 
Nor all the enemies of sprialiaeni oe re 

Lh volte foes} ¢ 

Think weill my freindis thisi is na a fenzeit fair (1,) 1 Sam. 47. 18. 
For quha sa list of Dauid for to reid, o>, 49. 20. 24,.22.. 
May se quhat enemies he had alquhair, 29. 33. bt 
And zit how surely he did ay proceid. 2Sam. 2. 3.5. 
Beeaus he walkit vprichtly in deid. 8. 15. 16. 48,. 
He was mair sure from Saulis cruelnes, 20. Pin 
Nor gif ten thousand men intill his neid, 4 Sam. 23. 


Had with him bene syne lackit vprichtnes. 


Of sie exempills we micht bring anew, 
Bot ane thair is that priefis our purpois plane 


Of Daniell that Propheit wyse and trew, Dani. 6. 
How oft was he in danger to be slane. 
Into the Lyonis Den he fand na pane. Dani, 3._ 


The three Children the fyre did not oppres. 
ithink this only Historie micht gane, 
To preif how sure ane Towre is vprichtnes. 


Bot zit beeaus exempills fetchit far, 
Mufis not so muche as thay thingis quhilk we se, 
I purpois schortly now for to cum nar, 
Vnto the but (m) quhair chiefly I wald be: 
That is so schaw the prufe befoir zour Ee. 
Of thir premissis, as all mon confes 
That hes sene God wirking in this countrie, 
How ane hes bene preseruit in vprichtnes. 


It is Iohne Knox in deid quhome of I mene, 
That feruent faithfull seruand of the Lord, 
Quhome I dar bauldly byde at till haue bene, 
Ane maist trew Preicheour of the Lordis word. 
Irak nathing quhat Rebalds (7) heir record, 
Quha neuer culd speik gude of godlynes, 
This man i say eschaipit fyre and sword, 
And deit in peace, in praise of yprightnes. a ar 


(1) feigned affair. (m) butt, or mark 
(7) Lregard nothing what worthless fellows, &c. 
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Bot that this may be maid mair manifest: 
.F will discurs sumthing in special], © Caecepqouct es 
Tuiching this Lamp, on lyfe quhill hedid lest, 
First he descendit bot of linage small. _ Beep nit AE tg 
As commounly God vsis for to call, Amos. i. 7. 
The sempill sort his summoundis til expres. Mark 1. 
Sa calling him, he gaue him giftis with all 4: Conitic s 
Maist excellent besyde hisyprichtnes. - Taco. 2... 


- For-weill I wait that Seotland neuer bure, 
In Scottis leid (0) ane man mair Eloquent. 
Into perswading also [ am sure, 

Was nane in Europe that was mair potent. 
In Greik and Hebrew he was excellent, 
And alsin Latine toung his propernes, 
Was tryit trym quhen scollers wer present. 
Bot thir wer nathing till his vprichtnes. 


For fra the tyme that God anis did him eall, 
To bring thay joyfull newis vnto this land, — 
_ Quhilk hes illuminat baith greit and small, 
He maid na stop bot passit to fra hand, 
Idolatrie maist stoutly to ganestand : 

And chiefly that great Idoll of the Mes. 
Howbeit maist michtie enemies he fand, 
Zit schrinkit he na quhit from vprichtnes. 


The greuous Galayis maid him not agast, 
Althocht the Prelats goldin greit did geif, 
Ouir schipburd in the sey him for to cast, 
He fand sic grace they sufferit him to leif. 
Zea, mairatour thay did him not mischeif, 
As thay did his Companzeounis mair and les, 
With pynefall panis quhen thay thair pythis did preif, . 
God sa prouydit for his vprichtnes. 

> 


In Ingland syne he did eschaip the Ire, 
Of Tesabell, that Monstour of Mahoun. (p) 
Tn Scotland nixt with terrour him to tyre 
Thay brint his picture in Edinburgh Toun. 
Bot sen to Scotland last he maid him boun, (q) 
Quhat battell he hes bidden ze may ges, 
Sen Dagon and thay Deuillis he gart ding doun, 
In spyte of thame that haitit yprichtnes. 


(0) language. (p) the devil. (q) ready. 


és 


Bs -9 
_f 


oe a ‘Thay that hes bene cheif in Authoritie, _ 
~ For the maist part had him at ) deidly. feid, 
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~ Zit he eschaipit all thair crueltie, 


- Howheit oftymes thay did deuyse ’ his deid, , 
Zea, sum wer knawin perfitely be the herds at 


Quha vndertuke his Dirige for to dres, 


Bot chiefly anis he was put te ane preace, Ce NP ep 

- Quhen that the Quene of tressoun did accuse him 

_ Befoir hir Lordis in haly Rudebous place, Oe ae 

- Quhair elawbacks of the Court thocht till abuse him ante 
Sa prudétly this Propheit yair did vse him, } . 


_ Zit bauldly be his baner he abaid, | 
And did not iouk ane ioit from yprichtnes. 


Inte refuting of thair fulischenes. 


That all the haill Nobilitie did ruse (s) him. 
And praisit God for his greit vprichtnes. 


f - Bot in quhat perrell trow ze he was last, 
Quhen Edinburgh he left with hart full sair, 
~ Doubtles na les nor ony that hes past, 


he 
a0 


" 
vi 


4 Ae aT 
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~ Quhen Quene and Court could not get him eouict. 
Bot sa wer disappointit of thair pray, 
Thay fryit in furie that he schaipit quick, 
_ Zit at the leist to get thair wills sum way, 
‘Thay wald haue had him wardit for ane day, 
- In Daueis Towre, zea, for ane hour or les, _ 
. It was denyit for ocht the Quene culd say. 
Thair micht be sene how sure was vprichtnes. 


In spyie thay spak that himthay suld not spair ; 


- Thay sald him schuit into the Pulpet thair 
Becaus he did rebuke thair fylthenes, _ 

_ And mischant (¢) murther that infects the air, 

Zit God preseruit him in vprichtnes.. _ 


Mony ma dangers nor I can declair, 


Be sey and land this Propheit did sustene, _ 
In Frauce and Ingland, Scotland, heir and thair, 


Quhiik I refer to thame that meir hes bene, 
Intill his company and sie things sene. 
Bot this far sehortly I haue maid progress, 


To preif how Ged maist surely dois mantene, 


Bie as continew intill, yprichtnes. 


{r) press, difficulty. 


(s) extol. 


C 4 


2 Gey mricked. 


a ey , 
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For this Excellent seruand of the Lord, 
Vnuto the deith was hatitas we knaw, 
For sinceir preiching of the Lordis word 
With Kingis, Princes, hie estait and Iaw, 
Zit iu thair Ire him micht thay not ouirthraw, — 
He did depart in peace and plesandnes: 
For all the troublis that he hard ys schaw — 
That he sustenit for lufe of vprichtnes. ya 


And this i is mesean gif we will eonsidder, | 


Ane sempill man but (x) warldly force or aide, — 





Aganis qahome Kings and Princes did confidder (v,) 
How he suld fend (2) from furie and thair fead (#7) 
Syne leane this lyfe with list for all thair ar CD aes 


He had ane surer gaird we mon confes, 
Nor ony worldly strenth that ean be maid. 
ee was nathing bot only vpriehtnes. 


Bot sum may say quhairto suld thow prefer 
This vprichtnes quhilk thow extolls sa hie 
Vntill all warldly strenthis that euer wer? 
Sen that the contrair daylie we may se, 

How upricht men ar murtherit mischantlie, 
As first was Abell with greit cruelnes, 
Gude Iohne the Baptist, and als Zacharie, 
Zea, Christ himself for all his vprichtnes. 


Peter and Paull with mony ma sensyne. — 
And of lait zeiris in Ingland as we knaw, 
How mony piteously was put to pyne- 
And now in France that schame is for to <eiaten 
Tames our gude Regent rakkin in that raw (z,) 
Quha had rung zit wer not his richteousnes. 
Sa, I can se nathing sa sone ouirthraw, 
Man in this eirth as dois this vprichtnes. 


To this I answer into termis sehort, 
Quhen warldly strenth is vineust and maid waist, 
“With it man tynis baith courage and comfort, 
Quhen itis tynt quhairin he pat his traist : 


Me 


Gene. 4.) 
Matth. 44. 


Euseb. To. 4. _ 


fol..7. 
Vide Slei- 
danum,. — 


Prouer. 4%, 0. = 


| (u) without: =~ “() confederate, wy defend’ b: 
(x)enmity. eid seas controversy. 


Gr reckon i in that rank. 


Matth. 27. 
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“Bot quha. that deith in Jarheate dois. tnist, - Prower. 14. 


Sail hane the lyfe that lests with < Ate mane | »-Matth. 16. 
Sa thay ar sure, beeaus thay arimbraist . PUNE a a 
‘Be the Eternal! ms thair Serene, 


‘Bot this sa liehtly we may not pass shy: 
I grant indeed quha preissis vprichtlie pore . 
_ Toserue the Lord mon first them selfis deny, Matth. 46. 


And na wayis dres to daut (@) thame daintelie 
Bot thame prepair for troublis Identlie, (6) 2. Timo. 3. 
For troublis ar the bage thay mon posses, . Psalm. 34. 
Sen Sathan ceisis not continuallie. {. Pets 5. 
To sponbitl thame that followis vprichtnes. ’ Tob: cy 
Qubylis harling (c) thame befoir Princes pie Kings, Tak 24. 
As rauing Rebalds rudelie to be rent. “4. Reg. 10..." 
Aeccusing thame of troubling of all things, 4. Reg. 17. 


As eankerit Carlis that ean not be content, 

Except all things de doue be thair consent: 

Now scornit, now scurgeit, now bad with bitternes, Math. 27. 

Imprissonit, and sindrie fassiounis schent, {d) Teremi, 38. 

And sum oP dreuin to deith for vprichtnes. Act. 42: 
This is thair lote tigate { will not lane (2) 

Into this eirth that vse to be vpricht, 

Bot quhat of this? my purpois zit is plane: 

That is, that thay ar surer day, end nicht, — “Psalm. 94. | 

For all this wo, not ouly warldly wieht. Psalm. 448: 

For in thair conscience is mair quyetnes 

In greitest troublis, nor the men of micht 

Hes in thair Castells, without vprichtnes. 


For quhen Belshazzer greit King of the Hist, = Dani. 5. _ 
~ Ane thousand of his Princes had gart call, 
Drinkand the wyne befoir thame at the Feist, 

Intill his prydefall Pomp Imperial: 

Euin in the middis of this his mirrie hall 

He saw ane sicht that sank him in sadnes, 

Quhen he persanit the fingers on the wall, 

Wryting his maak for his vnvprichtnes. 


(2) cherish. () diligently. . (c) dragging 
(d) maimed, or disgraced. (e) conceal. 
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-Quhat atl 1 gay 1 neid neh till insist@e <a on 


To schaw how thay to God that dois Rebel, 

_ In thair maist micht can not be haldin blist, 
For in this warld thay do begin thair hell, 
As Cain did that slew the inst Abell, 

Within thair breist thay beir sie bailfulnes, 
That toung of men can not the teynd part tell, 
Of inwart torments for vnvprichtnes. 


"Bot thay that ae vprichtly with the Caras Gy 


‘In greitest troublis wantis not inwart rest, 
As the Apostillis doung (f) for Godds word, 
Reioysit that for Christ sa thay wer direst. ° 
Peter in prisone sleipit but molest. 

Paull in the stocks and Sylas with elaidnes, 


Did sing ane Psalme at midnicht, sa the best a 


_ Surenes that man can haue, is vprichtnes. 


Sa be this surenes now I do not mene, 
That Godds seruands ar neuer tane away, 
Be cruell men, for the contrairis sene, — 
For God oftymes of his ludgements I say, 
Letts thame so fall, as thocht befoir the day: — 
"To plague the warld for thair vnthankfulnes, 
Quhilk is not worthie of sie men as thay. 
‘Bot I mene this be strenth of vprohins: 


That quhen it plesis God to let thame fall, 
Thay haue sie inwart comfort without cair, 
That thay depart with ioy Angelicall, 

Of lyfe assurit that lestis for euer mair. 

And zit sum tyme he dois his seruands spair, 
To Jet the Tyrannis se his michtines, " 
In spyte of thame, that he can his alquhair, 
he Ras: maist surely intill Tueeh ines: 


Quhilk we haue sene as we can not deny, 
Into Iohne Knoxis michtie preseruation, — 
Quhilk till our comfort we suld all apply, _ 

I mene that ar the Faithfull Congregatioun. 
Sen he departit with sie consolatioun 

Buin as he leuit, he deit in Faithfulnes, 
Being assurit in Christ of his Salutatioun, 
Asi in the end he schew with vprichines, 


(f) beat, or. stenapee, 
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Esai. 66. 
_Prouer. 15. 
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- Prouer. 14. 
Act. 5. 


Act. 42. es 
_ Act. 16. 


Esai. 2. 2 
Heb. 44. 
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Ret, 44 ae 
Terem. 44, 5. 
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“Sai ishe iiaat frou pane toplesure ay; Ac2 hae LAs 
And till greit eis doutles vntill him sell, P ette ta! 
‘Bot for ane plague till vs I dar weill say, me 
As sair I feir we sall heir schortly tell, ; 
Sehir wink at viee (g) beginnis to tune his bell. 
Bot on this heid na mair I will digres, 
That sude men hes mair rest in all perrell 
Nor wickit in thair welth but vprichtnes. 


Then sen alwayis we se that men arsure eens 

Throw vprichtnes quhidder thay liue or die, Psalm 37. 
Let all gude Cristianes Imploy thair eure, | 
In thair voeatioun to leif vprichtlie, 

And chiefly let all preicheouris warnit be, 

That this day God and the gude eaus Brees, 

Na wayis to wink at sie Impietie be bifeds 
And chiefly dois withstand all vprichtness. 


Taking exempill of this Propheit plane, 
Quhome heir befoir we breuit in this bill (4,) 
Quha Godds reuelit will wald neuer lane, Lg — 
Quhen men begouth for to delyte in ill, | 
He wald not wane ane wy (é) for na minis will 
For to rebuke Erle, Barrone, or Burges, 
Quhen in thair wickit wayis thay walkit still. 
Follow this Lamp I say of vprichtnes. 


Let nouther lufe of friend, nor feir of fais, 
Mute zow to mank (k) zour Message, or hald bak 
And iot of zour Commissioun ony wayis Psalm. 40. 
Call ay quhite, quhite, and blak, that quhilk is a Esai. 5. 
_ Ane Gallimafray (/) neuer of thame mak : 
Bot ane gude caus distingue from wickitnes, 2: Timoth. : 2. 
This kynd of phrais sumtymes this Propheit spak | 
Quhen he saw sum not ysing vpriehtnes. . 


In generall do not all things innolue, Fie) 
- Thinking zour selfis discharge it than to be, 2 'Timot. 2. | 
Thocht na manis mynd in maters ze resolue:- 

For (zit till vse this same minis Elogie) 


(g) Sir Wink-at-vice, an allegorical character. (4) described in this work. 
(2) prebably waynd and wee, i. e. swerve a little. («) curtail. am 
()ahetch potch. 
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To speik the treath, and speik the treuth trewlie, . Num. 23. 24. : 
Is not a thing (m) (said he) brethren doutles. . i Lee Pike 
Thairfoir speik trewly but Hypocrisie, ee 
Gif ze wald haue the praise of vprichtnes. | 


Let vice ay in the awin cullouris be kend 2. Timot. 4. | 
Buthbeiring with, or zitextenuatioun aS hen ea pts 
Sehawing how heichly Godit dois offend, ah Act. 10. eae 
Sparing na stait that makes preuaricatioun, — | Esai. 58. is 
Let it be sene till all the Congregatioun, he Timot. 6. 


That ze sie haitrent haue at wickitnes 3" 
That ze mon dampne thair greit abhominatioun, 
Quha planely fechtis aganis all vpriehtnes. — 


~ Quhilk tred of doctrine sifze anis begin = Psalm. 38. 
grant the Deuill and warld will be agane zow Psalm. 44. 
‘The feid of fremmit, and eraibing of zour kin (n) 

Erst ze sall find, syne terrour to ¢onstraine zow &: 
To syle the suith (0,) and sunze (p,) 1 will plane (q) zow. 


The Zoek is not sa licht as some dois ses, Nahum. 4. 
Bot zit hane ze na dreid quha do disdane zow, _ Psalm. 34. _ 
Sen that zour fortres sure is vprichtnes. ren Psalm. 34, 


For pleis it God zour lyfe to lenthen heir, 
Thoeht all: the warld aganis zow wald conspyre, 
‘Thay sall not haue the power zow to deir, (7) 
Albeit thay rage and rin wod (s) in thair Tre, 
And gif that God thinks gude be sword or fyre, 
To let zow fall be ay in reddynes: } te 
Being assurit that heuin salbe zour hyre, | 2. ‘Timot. 4. 
Because ze endit sa in vprichtnes. by. 


Let not the lufe of this lyfe temporal, _ 
~ Quhilk ze mon lose, but let quhen ze leist wene (£) - 
Stay zow to eois (u) with lyfe Celestial, 

Quhen euer that the chois eumis thame betwene. _ 
Uhristis sentence in zour gardene keip ay grene, 


a 


Quha sauis his lyfe sall lois it not theless +43: Math. 16:. ot 
Quhilk euin into this warld hes ofthenesene, we ys 
Quhat gaine is than to deny vprichtnes? . Ey 


(m) one thing. (a) the hostility of strangers, and anger of relations. 
_ (0) conceal the truth. — (p) anxiety. (q) plainly tell. 
*. (r)injure. (5) mad. (t) without hindrance, when ye least think. 
(uz) barter. 
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Than to ohne sen in thir dangerous dayis — 
Sa mony terrours ‘Tyranis easts befoir zow 
Call vpon God to strenthen zow alwayis 
That with his haly Spreit he will decoir zow 
As he hes done his servands ay befoir zow 
That ze may never wink at wiekitnes ar ot. 
With Gun & Gainze (v) thocht thay boist te gor zow 
Sen that zour Towre sa sure is vprichtnes. 


» 9 FINIS. _M. LD. 


ANE SCHORT DIS- 
CVRS OF THE ESTAITIS 
quha hes caus to deploir the deith 
we of this Excellent seruand 
of Ged. 


THOW pure contempnit Kirk of aie 
-¥n Seotland seatterit far abrod, 
Quhat leid (a) may let the to lament: 
Sen baith the Tyger and the Tod, 
Maist eruellie cummis the to rent. 
Thow wants ane wateheman that tuke tent. 
- Baith nicht and day that nocht suld noy the. 
Allace thow wants the Instrument, | 
That was thy Lanterne to conuoy the. 


Thy lemand (b) Lamp that sehew sie licht, 
Was gude Iobne Knox, ane man vprieht, 
‘Quhais deith thow daylie may deploir, 
His presence maid thy bewtie bricht, 
And all thy deings did deeoir, 
He did him haillie indeuoir, 
Thy richteous actioun to mautene, 
And libertie to the restoir, ) 
Pleading thy caus with 5 and  Quene. 
ais std neuer huntit biciee: 
_ Nor eatehit was with Conatiee, 
-Thocht he had offers mony one : 
And was als meit for sic Office 


(2) gainze seems to signify sometimes “an engine for throwing Wear. 
pons,” aud sometimes “the weapon thrown.” (a) layorsong. (4) shining, 
blazing. . 
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As outher gellie (c) Tok or Tobme, or bee aes 
His mynd was ay sa the vpon, ray Bee 
Thy only weilfair was his welth, ; eWeek 


‘Thairfoir lament sen he is gone, REE ees = 
That huikit nathing ® ae helth.. me ‘ 





Rintnent ‘Astemblie Gensealh 
“At thy Conuentiounis anes and bhp 
For thow will mis ane Moderatour, vip 
Quhais presence mufit greit,andsmall, 
- And terrifeit baith theif and trates 
“With all vnrewlie Rubiatour (e,) © 
 Thair ioukers durst not kyith: thate- eltre, is 
For feir of Fasting im the Fratour (f,) 


And lee of the charge thay bure. 


| Greit missing of that man to be, 


‘Bot now IL feir that. thow sall se, : is 
~ Quhen, matic heidis sall na mair hyde, 
The hurde (3) of thair Hypocrisie,. ee 
Botalisineeirnes set asyde. 

‘With policie will all things syde, 
Thir Balamis birds sair may thow feir: 


 Thairfoir be Godds buke abyde,. 
~And to sie Bablers giue na eir. 


Giue strange opiniounis enteris in, 
Tak. tent quha sie thingis dois begin, — me: 
. And with sie matteris mynts to mel, 
For Sathan ceisis not fra sin, Ss 
The Kirk of Christ seiking to quell, . R 
Sic foly faill not to refell: “; 
For quhen the reik beginnis to ryse, 
The fyre will follow as thay tell, 
Be it not quencheit be the wyse. 


Bot chiefly murne and mak thy mane, 
Thow Kirk of Edinburgh allane, 
“For thow may rew by (hy all the rest, » 


That this day thow wants sickin ane, 


Thy Speciall Pastour: and the best - 
That ony Kirk had Bist, or west. — 
He did comfort the im all cair, =) 


(¢) 00d fellow, bon vivant. Cd) thought cates too dhecete: 


(e) tagamuffin, vagabond, (f) fraternity, all-uding to the fast: 
(g) treasure, (4) above. ings of the friars, 
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And the foirwairnd of thy molest, 
Quhairby thow micht prepair. 


_ There was na troubill come to the, 

Bot he foirspak it oppinlie, 

'Thocht sum the mater than did mock, 

- Gif he spak suith now thow may se, " ‘ 

This day thy heid is in the zock, ’ 

God send the blyithnes of this block, 

And freith the from thy fais aboue the, 

For thow art the maist feruent flock _ 

That Scotland beiris, as deid dois proue the. 

=) ‘ 

And giue God sa handills the best, 

Allaee quhat sall cum of the rest, 

Except repentance rin and red: 

It is ane Mirrour manifest, 

Of dule and dolour to be dred, 

To fall on thame this barret (i) bred. 

Bot till our purpois to returne, 

Thocht of this feir thow salbe fred, . 

Zit hes thow mater for to murne. 


Becaus that wateheman thow dois want, 
That the in puritie did plant, 
And comfortit thy Congregatioun: 
Bot zit thocht he be gane I grant 
The Lord can send the consolatioun, 
Gif thow giue him dew adoratioun, 
He will not leaue the comfortles. 
As alreddy thow hes probatioun, 
God grant thy Preicheours yprichtnes. 


§ Ze Lords also that dois trequent, 
The Loft in Sanct Geills Kirk lament, 
That Bogill () thair that ze hard blaw, 
With quhome quhyles ze wer small content, 
For the schairp threitnings he did schaw : 
Zit thay maid zow sumquhat stand aw, 
Thocht not so muche as neid requyrit: 
This day in graue he lyis full law, 
Quhilk langtyme was of him desyrit. 


(7) trouble, contention. (k) bugle-horn 
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Gif we said litgdicaling feil 
Luke gif God hes begun to quhup, 

Bot thair byds zit ane sowrer Cup, ont af 
. Except zour maners ze amend, -_ aes Sool 
The dreggs but dout als ze sall sup, 
From Farin ns omens aca pe aK 


Ganetiendeetl alewaneselscalutiete Exon 
His deith thou may deploir but dout,~~ tute 
Thow knawis he lude the by the laue(lj_* 
For first in the he gaue'the rout, © =) 
Till Antechrist that Romische slane, 9 
Preicheing that Christ did only saue. = =~ 
Bot last, of Edinburgh exprest; © =) 9 > 
Quehen he was not far fra his grauey 9 
He come corners all ie rest. (9+ ae his 


God giiaetine tae may thankful bes” 
For his greit graces schawin to they =) 
In sending the his seruands trew, = 
Amen. Thow heiris na mair of me. snes. 
Bot Kyle, and Cuninghame may rew;) © 
Als sair as ony that I schew, © 9-9 9) 
To quhome this darling was maist deir. ~~ 
And vther gentillmen anew, © 
Quhome I haue not reheirsit lene “Sep SVE 


Than last of all to turne to Zow eet © 
That wer our brethren, bot not now: 
God grant agane ze may eum hame, ty Dew 
For we out wis zour weill I vows “gdbas 8 
As also did this man be Name, 
Thocht sum said he did zow defame, 
He prayit to God that ze mieht turne, © © _ 

hat ze micht schaip Eternall schame; ae 
Thairfoir zour part is als to murne. = 


(!) Thou knowest he loved thee above the rest. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

For doutles he owas mair zour freind, 
Nor thay that winkit,or manteind 
Zour fulisehe faetiou faire b>. 
In deid that ze suld not susteind, 
He gli ugldbiena tpn be 
To terrifie zow mair andmair, 
And rug (m) zow back that ze micht rew ; 
For he knew perseucird ze thair, 
Ze wer bot sehipwrak but reskew. (n)_ 


Than all this,land thow may lament. _ 
That thow lacks sic ane Instrument, 
Till sum not plesand, zit, sa plane, wadii 
That all the godly was. content... 
Allace ria aT m6 ie? 
Nor I feir sall not se agane: aeipeitih 
Bot zit let vs nawayis dispai ir, mish. sell 
For quhy eur God dois “ait remane, es 
‘Quha can and will for his prepair, 


For thocht his deith we do deploir, 
Zit is he not our God thairfoir: — . 
As wiekit warldlings wald obtend, 
Gone is zovr God quhairin ze gloir, 
The leuing God we mak it kend, 

Is he, on quhome we do depend, 
Quha will not leaue vs in distres, 
Bot will his seruands till vs send, 
Till gyde vs throw this wildernes. 


Thairfoir letting thir Bablers be, 
Quhais cheif Religiun is to lie, 
And all Godds seruands to backbyte, 
Traducing this man principallie: 
Let thame spew out in thair dispyte, 
All that thay will be word or wryte. 
Lyke as him self is into gloir, 


"Sa sall all ages ay recyte, _ 


Iehne Knoxis Name, with. greit decoir. 
(or) pull. (7) without rescue. 


gq FINIS. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


QVAM STVTEVM — 

SIT PROPVGNACVLYM, DEO 

sine fuco inseruire, ex mirifiea eximii Dei 

serui YOANNIS KNOX, intranquillum vite 

exitum, illusis omnibus impiorum conatibus, 

conseruatione, & eius exemplum sequi, mo- 
nemur. : 


QVEM petiere diu erudeles igne tyranni, 
Szpius & ferro quem petiere duces. 
Occubuit (mirum) nullo violatus ab hoste, 
Eximius Christi KNOXIVS ille sator. 
Nam pater Aithereus Regum moderatur habenas, 
Eleetosque potens protegit ysque suos.. 
Muniat hine igitur nostras fiducia mentes, 
Ne mors nos tetricis terreat vila minis. 
Quogq ; minus trepidi sistamus tramite reeta, 
Huius ne pigeat vieure more viri. 


q FINIS. Quod M. LD. 


END OF THE SUPPLEMENT: 
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Fae <ehe i s ae 


ABERDEEN, a celebrated Gram- 


BEF atirtio seunaeny 


Knox employed iv@8oheiling isn 


mar school in, p. 5. Pate eet pee beeen to the Earl of Bothwell, 251—a fa- 


taug! ht in the University of, 


Ales, Beanies 
formed Sate oe eae ay et 
land, 27-—acer 


Anabaptists, their extra’ 
ciples, Hesse wang 
against eR aes ; 

Andrews, St. Knox educated at the ~ 


Henig 4 of, 3.—Knox takes re- | 


in the | Sip 2 
on of the Su ee i l 


there, in the tant form, 50— 
Knox made prisoner in the Castle 
of, and confined in the French Gal- 
lies, 52.—Knox pee i ig e€ 
of preaching again 

Knox preaches there, neat 
formed 76. Christopher Goodman 
minister there, 197—Petition for 
Knox’s translation there refused 
by the General Assembly, 305—6— 
Knox retires there from Edin- 
burgh, 543—Opposition which he 
met with there, 344—Particulars 
‘respecting him while there, 512- 
13 


Annan, Dean John, account of his 
dispute with Knox and Rough, 44. 

Arbuzkill, a Popish Friar, his unsuc- 
cessful attempt to defend the Po- 
pish ceremonies against Knox, 
48-9. 

Argyle, (old ) Earl ‘of, attempts to 
detain Knox in Scotland, 136. 

Argyle, (younger ) Earl of, attends 
Knox’s sermons in Calder House, 
129.—Knox’s conference with, at 
Perth, 184.—joins the “Congrega- 
tion, 185. a 

Arran Earl of, and Duke of Chastel- 
herault, his ‘life threatened by the 
Popish Clergy, 29.—favours the 
Reformation at the beginning of 
his Regency, 32.—joins the Con- 
gregation, 216—espouses the 
cause of Queen Mary against the 
Regent Murray, 322, 552-3. 

Arran Earl of, son to the former, 
joins the Congregation, 216.— 


“with: the English Court, 


| Atle ot Reign, 


| in revi 


Eng lish, Knox 


vagant prins * annoy ence te 229.—at 


f their first meetings 
Te derator, 7 nen 
_ ‘prove of Knox’s conduct after his 
trial before the Privy Council, 
.—employ him in writing on 
"Fasting and Excommunication 
306-7 their -formal»approbation 
of him on his going to England, 
311—their letter to the Bishops 

in England in behalf of those who 

_*serupled to: use the Habits, ib.— 
anonymous libels against Knox 
thrown into the assembly house, 
338—his answers to these, 339- 
41.—Letters from Knox to them, 
346-50—particulars respecting 
their order of procedure, 477-8.— 
their sentiments respecting the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Crown, 511—12. 

Almer, John, answers Knox’s Blast, 
162-3.—character of his work, 
164.—his address to the bishops, 
428.—his invective against the 
French King, 440.—his testimony 
to the mixt Constitution of Eng- 
land, 440-1. 

Balfour, Sir James, petioles words 
of Knox to him in the French gal- 
lies, 54. 

Ballates, Jude and Godlie, similar 
compositions in other countries, 
|, Csi 

Bainaves, Henry, in the Castle of St. 
Andrews, 39.—account of him, id. 
—urges Knox to become a preach- 
er, i16.—writes a confession of his 
faith in the French prison, 55— 
Extracts from it, 420-3. 

Bancroft Dr. the first writer of the 
English Church, who spoke dis- 
respectfully of Knox, 378.—this 
highly resented by the Scottish 
divines, 378-9. 


INDEX. 
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Bannat, ryne Richard, Seer sees to 
Knox, writes an accouutof his: last 
sickness, 360—his attention to 
Knox on his death-bed, 361, 368-9, 
371.—his character. ‘of Knox, 
STS. es a! 

Beaton, Settle, ‘Ancidn shop: ‘of St. 
Andrews, puts Patrick —— 
to death, 26. 

Beaton, Cardinal, ee Ae ‘Knox, 
31—is assassinated, 35.-—Knox’s 
sentiments respecting this, 36.” 

Berwick, Knox a preacher. in, 63.— 
good. effects of sere dasha in, ib. 
—visits it, 128,199. 6" 

Beza exhottsKnox to guard ‘againét 
the reintroduction of Episcopacy, 
» $49.—Epistolary correspondence 
between Knox and, 479-80: 

Bible, the Scottish parliament per- 
mit it to be read m the vulgar 
tongue, 32. Geneva, Knox one 

-of its translators, 158.0 6 

Blast, First, of the Trumpet, account 
of its publication and contents, 
159-162.—Queen Elizabeth’s dis- 
’ pleasure at, 173-—Knox’s apology 
for, 198.— Queen eae offence 
at, 240-2, : 

Bothwell, Earl of, Knox cbipliyedt in 
reconciling him to the Earl of Ar- 
ran, 251,—murders the King, 314. 
—the Queen marries him, 315. 

Borthwick Sir John, his opinion of 
. Henry VUPs. reformation, 36. 

Bowes Mrs. Elizabeth; Knox’s moth- 
er-in-law, 70.—-Extract of a letter 
from Knox to her, 92.—letters 
from Knox to her, 127, 132, 529, 
$35, 537,--accompanies Knox to 
Geneva, 136.—at Paris, 196.—ar- 
rives in eee 4b. her death, 
352. ae PS 

Bowes; Marharg;. Kina” s first. seiko, 
his engagement to her, 70—her fa- 
ther averse to the match, 90—ac- 
companies her husband to Geneva 
136.—at Paris, on her way to Scot- 
land 196.—her death, 229.— 
Knox’s letters to her, 533, 535. 

Bowes Sir Robert, a relation of Mrs. 
Knox, a disagreeable interview of 
Knox with, 92. 

Braid, see Fairlie 

Buchanan, George,a fellow sedhDA of 
Knox. 4+~similarity of their sen- 
timents,- 10—-embraces the Re- 
formation and flees from Scotland, 
27.—calumies of the papists 
against, 498, + 

( ‘aivna, Johns a Reader in Edinburgh 
255, 310.—his stipend, 483. 

‘Calvin, the friendship that subsisted 
between him and fenox, 104,—pre- 


vails on him to go to Frankfort, 
112. his opinion of t -E Engli sh 





“Liturgy, 114..-dissatisfied ‘wi 
‘Knox’s treatment at Frankfort, 
it epistolary “correspondence 


ween Knox and, 230, 478-9.-- 

peers anies of the Papists against, 
497-8. ni 

Campbell, of Kineancleuehy conduets 
Knox to the west country, 129.--- 
~ Knox ¢ ommits his wife and chil- 
dren to him on his death bed, 
369. = 

Catalogue of Knox’s Works, ieee 
and MS. 520-8. 

Cecil, Secretary to Queen Elizabeth, 

Knox requests an interview with, 
“177, '198----friendly to the measure 
of assisting theScottish Congrega- 
tion, 198.---maintains a correspon- 
dence with Knox, ‘ 247-9. RL 

Church, , English, 10X’5: sentiments 

“respecting the, 80-3. © = 

Church, Romish, state of, in Scotland 

tneice. the Reformation, 14-23. 

Clerey, Popish, in Scotland, their 

. character, 16, 17.---their violent 
measures for suppressing the Re- 
formation, 27.---mstigate James 
V. to cut of the principal Reform- 
ers, 29----enraged at Knox’s defec- 
tion, 31.---their politi¢ plan *to 
counteract his preaching at St. 
Andrews, 50.---summon Knox | 
fore them, 131.---desert the diet, 
- 132.---renew the summons after 
his departure, and burn him in 
effigy, 136.---he appeals from their 
sentence, 1£37.---their feeble at- 
tempts to counteract the progress 
of the Reformation, 218-19.---their 
pretended. miracle at a 
burgh, 219. 

Cockburn, John, of Ormiston, pits 
his son under Knox’s tuition, 34.--- 
prevails on Knox totake refuge in 
the Castle of St. Andrews, 36. — 

Commissioners or Visitors, appointed 
from time to-time by the General 
Assembly, 226.--Knox frequently 
appointed one, 7, 301, 306, 320. 

Congregation, the Scottish. protest- 
ants so called, 181.---the Queer 
Regent advances to Perth against, 
183, --attempt to appease her, 184. 
--resolve to defend themselves, 
76.---their pacific intentions, 2d.--- 
conclude a treaty with the Queen 
Regent, 7b.---deceived by her, 185, 
seck the assistance England, 
197.---employ Knox in conducting 
the correspondence with England, 
200.---consult Knox and Wilcock 
concerning the Regent’s suspen- 


INDEX. 


of their af. 
245-17- Regine by on 


_ i.—cone 


gap asec binds on this, 


ants 
Chnjinasoaataaneengies this-¢ exes? 
tion 21, 406-7. exami 


Council, Privy of England, confer on 


‘Knox sev 
tion, 71: 


marks of approba- 
it him of a charge, 
BONG 
a living, 78. Tne 
"Brig, of Scotlands an anextra: 
ordinary one appoit the 
suspension 1 of the Queen Regent, 
—Knox one ef its members for 
ters of emiennnmmerypeint 
him to patted oneoh its divisions, 
(217.—evade 2 | ratification 
of the Book of Discipline, 228.— 
‘Knox brought. before them on a 
charge of f Eigh- treason, i - 
acquit him, 291-2— ls 
from preaching in Edinburgh for 
a time, on account of his -ser- 
mon before the King, 303. 
Covenant, Religious, the first i in Scot- 
land, entered into by the Protest- 
- ants in Mearns, 130—another sub- 
scribed by the nobility, 167.— 
entered into by the Pro- 
-testants of Edinburgh, 354. 
ox, Dr. Richard, his disorderly con- 
_ duct at Frankfort, 115.—his beha- 
_ viour after returning to England, 
B2Biet vik EE omecrms 
John, minister of the. Tasiox- 
gate, 255. * called to be Knox’s 
ey, ib. 483.—his account of 
a dispute in Italy concerning Re- 
_ sistance, 300.—his spirited behav- 
jour at the Queen’s mariage with 
| Bothwell, 315. mactradieloeann, 
356.—account of him, 513-14. 
Croft, Sir James, Knox’s interview 
with him at Berwick, 199.—his 
of a proposal made to 
him by Knox, 202. _ bon 
Cros: intin Kennedy, abbot 
-of,his Compendious Tractive, 257, 
488-9.—challenges Willock and 
Hay, 258<=writes on the Mass, ih. 
_-=sepistolary correspondence be- 
tween him and Knox, 259, 260.— 
- disputes with him, 261-6. ie 
Dibatogt — married to Queen 
Mary,301. sermon 
of Knox, 302—professes himself 2 
- Papist, 307.—is murdered, 314. 
Davidson; weit wane a histor of 











‘8 ys, 3: 





the Scottish Martyrs, 407,—his 
_ historical | x, oman $15-563. 
Discipline, e First Book of, Knox 
of its compilers, 224—outline 
5-7.—coldly received by the 
plein Dae te | 
_ seribed by mostofthe Privy Coun- 
cil, 6—scheme for altering, 346. 


_s==this opposed by Knox, 348-9. _ 


————— severity of, inthe Church 
of Scotland, 269.—did not seoleric 
civil punishments, 491-2. ; 

Doctors, their office in the Ghurchof 
Scotland, 2255464 © i: aie. 

hs ary Long Niddry, re- 

ceives Knox into his family as tu- 

_ tor, 34—prevails on him to take 

refuge in’ iron ne An: 
edrews, 36... BB. calle > er 

Douglas, John, pane in Scotland. 
169.—made Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, 349.—this oppesed by 
mos, 349sy""E cre ye Oe 

Dundas, Ephemia, her slander against 
Knox, 282, 288—denies it when 
called. inated ‘Town ee 
283, 494, 495... 8 4 

Dundas, George, an early era: 
scholar in Scotland, 401... 

Edinburgh, Knox preaches privately 
-in 127.—burned in effigy there by 
the Popish Clergy, 136.—he is ad- 
mitted minister there, 194.—Wil- 
lock officiates for Knox dering 
the civil war, in, 2b—Knox’s laz 
borious services there, 255.---he is 
for a. time suspended. by the Privy 

Council, 303.---banished from, 309. 

—returns, 316,—again leaves, 342. 

—he is again recalled to, 354-5. 

—, Kirk Sessions of, Knox’s 

last interview with, 362-4. _ 

, Town Council, of their 
attention ' Knox, 250-1, 481-3.— 
agree to provide him witha col- 
league, 255, 483.—-remonstrate 
against his suspension . by the 
Privy Council, 304-5. xt 

Edward Ni. Knox one of his oki up- 
Jains, 67.—his high regard. for 
_ Knox, 78.—offers Knox a Bishop- 
ric, 79.—his plan for perfeeting 
the Reformation in England, 85, 
432-4.—Knox’s high opiniomof his 
character, 85.—character of. his 

Courtiers:and Chaplains, id. ie 5. 
~-hisdeath, 88: : 

Diders, Ruling, appoi inted af an-early 
period of the Reformation, 168.--- 
names of the first in Edinburgh, 
75.--their ordinary number there, 
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Elizabeth, Queen of England, her im-. 
politic sever ity to. the exiles who 


_ resided at Geneva, 173.---refuses. 


to allow Knox to pass through 
England, on his way to Scotland, 
ib.---her sound policy in. assistirig 
the Congregation, 176.---this early 
recommended by Knox, 2d.--grants 
a safe conduct to his wife and mo- 
ther-in-law, 196.--Knox apologizes 
to her for his Blast, 198.---person- 
ally averse to the Scottish war, 


201, 457.---concludes a treaty with — 


the Congregation, 219.---her in- 


- flexible severity to the Puritans, 


311.--Knox’s unfavourable opinion 
of her, 312. 

England, Knox arrives in, 61.---state 
of religion in, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Edward VI. 
61.--Knox leaves, 95.---revisits, 
310-11. 


Erskine, John, of Dan, thefirst patron -. 


of Grecian Literature in Scotland, 

6---attends Knox’s sermons in Ed- 
inburgh, 127.---carries Knox with 
him to Dun, 129.---made superin- 

_ tendant of Angus and Mearns, 251. 

endeavours to sooth Queen Ma- 
ry, 280.---his spirited letters to the 
Regent Mar, respecting encroach- 
ments on ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, 512. 


- Exercise, Weekly, see Prophesying. 


Fairlie, the laird of Braid, his great 
“attention. to Knox during his last 
sickness, 362, 367. 

Ferguson, David, publishes asermon, 
354.----extracts from it, 474.---- 
Knox’s striking recommendation 

. of it, 353-4..---encomium on his im- 
provement of the Scottish lan- 
guage, 472. 

Fife, John, embraces the reformed 
doctrine and fiees to England, 27. 
---account of him, 411. 

Heming, Jumes, marries one of 
Knox’s daughter s, 394. 

Forrest, Thomas, Vicar of Dollar, his 
distinguished character and mar- 
ty. rdom, 408. 

France, state of the Reformation i in, 

147.---Knox preaches in, 149.--- 
massacre of the Protestants dn, 
252.---Knox’s sermon on receiving 
the intelligence of this, 7,---Bar- 
tholomew massacre in, 357.---dis- 
tress of Knox on this occasion, 
358,---his denunciation against the 
King of, 76. 

Frankfort, on the Maine, an asylum 
tor the Protestant reftigees, 109. 

~-in English church there, 7.--- 


Knox. called. to it, 110.---troubles_ 

' there on account of the English 
Liturgy, 112.---Knox’s disinterest- 
edness and moderation in these 
- disputes, 116---he is basely ac- 
cused to the magistrates of High - 
Treason, 119, 439-40.---obliged to 
leave it, 
tinue, 122. ---Reflections on this” 
dispute, 123. 

French Court, designs Bor; _ against 
Scotland, 175. Mare forces to 
the assistance of the Queen Re- 
gent, 197.---forced +0 agree toa 
treaty, 218. _ 

Troops, fies into Fife, ; 

217.---evacuate Scotland, 218. 

Galleys, Knox imprisoned in, 

52.---liberated from, 59. 

Geneva, Knox’s first visit to, 104.--~ 
takes up his residence there, 108. 
--leaves it for Scotland, 128.~- 
chosen minister by the English 

Congregation there, returns to, 
136.---happiness he enjoyed there, 
140.----his_ approbation of the 














_ church-order established in, 141. _ 


---leaves it on his way to Scotland, 
145.---returns to, 158.---the magis- 
trates of, confer on him the free- 

_ dom of. the City, 172---he takes a 
final leave of, i6.—cherishes.a de- 
sire of retiring and ending his days 
at, 322.—See Order of Geneva and 
Bible. 

Gifford, whether Knox was born in 
this village, 1, 518. oe 

Glencairn, “Hexandor Earl of, at an 
early period attached tc the Re- 
formed religion, 28.—Knox dis- 
penses the sacrament at his house, 
130.—the cups then used still 
preserved, 76.—presents a letter 
from Knox to the Queen Regent, 
135. 

Goodman, Christopher, Knox’s col- 
league at Geneva, 136, 141.— 
comes to Scotland, and is appoint-. 
ed minister of St. Andrews, 197. 
—retires to England, 305.—ac- 
count of, 500.—of his work on 
obedience to superior Powers, 76. 
—his troubles after his return to 
En gland, 501. —Knox’s letter to 
him, 555. 

Gordon, Alexander, isha of Gallo- 
way, embraces the, Reformation, 
207.—Knox declines appointing 
him Superintendent, 974. —occu- 
pies Knox’s pulpit after his re- 
treat to St. Andrews, 343. _ 

Government, Fe male, Knox’s publica- 
tion on, see, Blast of the Trumpet, 


421. ---dissensions con- - 
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es bocatinnd, anno. 1572, 404, 
Fuh comesa preach-" 





i 2 med iia 31— 
is useful i instructing Knox, #6 
| Haddington, whether Knox was born 
ate in, 1, 2, 518. = = # 
_ Hemitton, Archibald, his” opposition 
to ‘Knox: at St. Andrews, 345.— 


PRs e thr: 


hg _ apostatizes. to ‘Popery, #6—his fa- 


ee See of Knox’s death, 
ye st by” the = ish 
Deets ake a 
Hamilton, Geb? fof st. An- 
fodrews, _ persecutes Knoxy °35— 
_ writes’ to the Subprior: Winram to 
. silence Knox and Rough, 47.—op- 
ee es Knox’ x's preaching at St. An- 
~ drews, 185~ is Gatechism, 257, 
oi 34-8,-.-restored ‘by the Queen’ to 
’ ancient jurisdiction, ~312.--- 
Fppee s address to the Protestants 
“on this occasion, 313.---necessory 
oes Regent, Rass ela murder, 
“a2 * 
Hamilton, James, of Bothwellhaugh, 
_ assassinates the Regent Murray, 
- $24.—-supposed motives ‘for this, 
323-4. 





familton, Patrick, 2 a of '25- 
4 5.--good. dasa that resulted from 


his martyrdom, 26. 


ae ae refuse to acknow- 
ledge the ing’s authority, 316, 
“322. ---Knox’s acre” 
-syt to them, 316.---concerned in the 
“Regent’s murder, 324.---their in- 
“veteracy against Knox, 341-2, 552. 
Harlowe, Wi liam, preaches privately 
in Scotland, 127 .---more publicly, 
169. -—minister of Ste Cuthberts, 
5 pe te 
On, James, ‘crnbeaces he! Re-. 
format tion, and flees to England, 
97. account “of him, 412. 
Aay, George, challenged by Crossra- 
ae 1, 258.--answers his ‘book on. 
the Mass, 259, 489. 
ew Langu Ge, its first shri. 
jon ~ Sik Roo tlanely 6, 228.:-its 









try Siti bal Helen 
ry ¥! ; ha! ian 
bed tp tues aa the Scottish 


Protestants, 36, Git 


e s,470-1.---no Hebrew Bag ; 


_ INDEX. 


Hume, Mr. strictures upon his Te: 
ae flections” ‘on Knox’s account of 


Cardinal Beatoun’s~ alasussination, 


oy 416-1 -17.+--on his account of the be- 
© haviour of the Protestant Clergy 

» “towards Queen Mary, 499-4. 
James V: ‘instigated by + ‘the Popish 
¢ Clery to cut. off ‘the: sterner 35 

S0EQQos ee Gast - 

“s cheat si aide: presches at his ‘Co- 
~ renation, 317.---prejudiced against 
—~ Knox's” character, 378-9.---singu- 

lar conversation between him ; and. 
one of Knox’s daughters, 395-6. 
sae Quintin, see Crossraguel. 

- Kilmaurs, Lord, see ‘Glencairn ee 
Kirkaldy of Grange, employ ed by 

‘Knox to procure Paumuiee from 

: ~ England, 198.---Governor of the 

» Castle of Edinburgh for the Re- 
~ gent, 336.~-makes defection to 
the Queen, i,---his quarrel with | 

Knox, 337.---message sent to. jim 

~ by Knox when dying, 364. 

Knor,. ‘Eleazer, the Reformer’s 
account of him, $93, 517. 

Knox, Elizabeth, the Reformer’s 
daughter, mar ried to John W ‘elsh, 
"394. her fortitude at her ‘hus- 
band’s trial, 395.---singular ‘con- 
“versation’ between her and James 
“VI. 395-6. 

Knox, Nathaniel, the Reformer 's 
son, account of him, 393, 9 oe 
Knox, William, brother to the ‘Re- 
‘former, account of him, 71. © 
Langniddrie, laird of, see : Douglas. 
Lawson, James, sub-pr ineipal in 

Aberdeen, chosen colleague to 
“Knox, 356.---Knox’s affectionate 
‘letter to him, 356-7.---Knox pre- 
“sides*at his admission, 359. ---his 
interview with Knox on his death- 
bed, 362-4. soteaches Het brew, in 

“St. Andrew 6, 471-"*" 

Liberty, Civil, Popery site BuhSe 
to, 208. ~-influence Which the Re- 
formation had upon, 210-11, 462... 
“Knox’s sentiments respecting, st sti- 
ted and vindicated, 211-15. 

Lindsay, Sir David, of the Mount, 
effects of his poetry on the Re- 
formation, 27, 414.---urges Knox 
“to become a preacher in u le Castle 
‘of St. Andrews, 39. 

' Lindsay, David, minister of Leith, 
‘present at Knox’ s last interview 
‘with his session, 362. .---CAarTies & 
message fiom him, to Grange, 
364,--attends Grunge: at his execu- 
tion, 365. 

Literature, state of, i in Se tithe 4. a 
plan of the’ Reformed ministers 
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IN DEX. 


for encouraging, 297.---see Greek, 

oe MeOrems > 

diturey, iosiatanhe Knog leche: 
respecting the review of, 68.--- 

- troubles at Frankfort on account 

of, 112.+-changes made on, 426-7. 
--whether used in Scotland at 


mous, beginning of yee bie - 


445-7. 


Siiurgy; ‘Knox’ 8, See “Order of Ce 


- WevVa. - = 
_ Locke, Mrs. Anne, Jeceeees ee Knox 
to her, 179, 544, 546-7-8-9. 


- Logie, Gavin, * Rector of St. wataeds # 


College, promotes the Reforma- 


tion, 26.---forced _ to flee to ene 


land, 27, 409, 10. 


Bernain: Cardinal of, cauiatinies 


. the Parisian Protestants, 148.--- 


‘Knox’s bad opinion of him, 74.---— 


the part he acted in the massacre 

of the Protestants in France, 252. 

--Knox inveighs aoe him from 
‘the ‘pulpit, 2d. 


Mi Bee, or Wivclaeca John, bak 


braces the Reformation, and flees 
“to England, 27. “account of him, 
~ 4Y1. : 

Mf Bray, John, embraces the Refor- 


“mation, and flees to England, 27. ; 


. --account of him, 411-12. 
M: Dowel, John, embraces the Re- 


» formation, and. flees to England, 


pes --account of him, 411. 

Mais, or Major, © Fuhnis ‘the teacher 
of Knox, 7.---his sentiments reli- 
gious and political, 7, 9, 404-5.--- 
their influence upon Knox and 
- Buchanan, 8.---pr esent at Knox’s 
first sermon, 47. 

Maitland, Thomas, sitios of a fabri- 

oo Bgated conference between the Re- 

“gent, Knox, &c: 331.---throws a 

“schedule mto Knox’s pulpit, in- 

“sulting over the Regent’s death, 

- tb,---Knox’s @emmncigtion against. 
him, 3 2 

Maitland, William, of Lethington, 
attends Knox’s sermons in Edin- 

‘ burgh, 127.---disputes with him 
about attending Mass, 128.---en- 

; deayours in private to intimidate 

' Knox. into. submission to the 

Queen, 286-7.---attempts to over- 


awe the Lords at Knox’s trial, 292. ° 


---his debate with Knox on resist- 
ance to the civil rulers, 297-300. 
Mar, Mr. (afterwards) Earl of, at- 

tends Knox’s sermons in Calder 
House, 129: ~-Letters ve Erskine 
of Dun to, 512. 
ees Pierre de, 2 panei: of 
Greek at Montrose, 402, 


Seeiasapes "Séottish) 26, 27, 35, 169, 
407-9---many ' of them men ‘of tae’ 
lents and learning, 407 ne 
- Davidson and Forrest: — 

Maes Queen of England, Knox’s. re- 
-flections on her proclamatio 

_--amuses the Protestants with 








promises, id.---Knox’s prayer for 


_ her, 90-436.---her cruelty,  107.-.- 
over-ruled fo promote the Refor- 
mation in Scotland, 126. 


Mary of Guise, Queen Dowager and 


Regent of Scotland, refuses to ap- 


to, 133.---her cold reception of it, 
135----her fair promises to the 
Protestants > 170. ---proofs of © : 
dissimulation, © 178, 448-50.-- 
throws off the mask, ‘and declares’ 
her determination to suppress 
the Reformation, 178, 185.---sum- 

- mons the preachers to— Stirling, 
179.---her deceitful conduct, 181. 
---advances with an army against 

“the Congregation, 184.---treaty ~ 






- with the Congregation, 70.---brok- 


en by her, 185.---offers a reward 
for _Knox’s head, 204.--advice 
given by him and Willock re- 
spectinge her Sn Names 206.--- 
dies, 218. 

Marys Queen of Scots, her ative in 


Scout 231.---unfavourable edu-~ # 


cation she had received in France, 


26,---her fixed determination to re- — 
store ‘the Popish religion, 233, os 


~ 296.---popular alarm and discon- 
tent at her having Mass celebrat- 
ed, 234. _.grounds of this alarm, 
2b. 238.---resolyed to punish Knox, 
238-9.---singular conversation be- 
tween them, 240-6.-:-opinion which 
he fornied of her character, 246-7. 
~.the effects which her blandish-— 
ments had upon the Lords in cool- 
‘ng their zeal, 248-9.---interview 
between her and Knox, 252-4.--- 
another at Lochlevin, 270-3.---en- 
raged at a sermon of Knox, sum- 
mous him before her, 278 C.” 
count of their interview, 278-81. 
-~apology for his conduct on the 
- occasion, 281-2.---determines to 
- prosecute him: for High Treason, 
. 284,---occasion of this, (284-5, -.. 
takes ah active part in the trial, 
287-91,---her -mortification at his 


acquittal, 292.--Knox’s prayers — 


for, 298,+--artfully amuses the Pro- 
testants before her marriage with 
Darnly, 301. --subseribes the Ca. 
‘tholic League, — 308.-- she 

Knox from Edinburgh, and, refuses 





prehend Knox, 131.---Knox’s letter — 


- | 


INDEX. 


to allow his return, 310. re 
- the Archbishop of St. Andrews to 


hs jurisdiction, 312.--her partici- 
pation in her husband’s murder, 


~ 314-15,--marries Bothwell, 315.-- 
~ her surrender, imprisonment, and. 


: ¥ 8 at 316..--Knox’s opinion 


_ ex 


concerning: the punishment to be 
- inflicted on her, 317-18.---Knox ac- 
cused of not praying for her, 339. 
_--her champions the greatest 
abusers of Knox, 380. 
Mass, The, Knox’s defence of his 


_ sentiments respecting, 65-7, 423- 


“, 6.---Knox prevails on the Protest- 
ie ants to desist from attending, 128- 
. 9.—celebrated by Queen Mary,234 

_ —Knox’s conduct on the occasion, 

_ #6-—Crossraguel ‘writes on, 258— 

¥ erie ute cencerning, between him 

Knox, 2614. 
Mast. of, threatens Knox 
with the loss “of. his friendship, 


286. 

Mebville, Andrew, a . celebrated profi- 
‘cient in Greek, 402-4—and i in the 
- Oriental tongues, 471. 

Mewwille, James, his striking account 
-of Knox’s pulpit eloquence, 251. 

Melville, Sir James, mistakes in his 
memoirs, 449--50.—strictures on 
_his account of the meRCU? Murray, 
506-9. 

Beale 2 ol, te in Scotland, 
169.—summoned by the Queen 
eget ib. —excommunicated by 
~ the General Assembly, 286.—se- 

yere public repentance prescribed 
“hte. 269, 490. 

Mine, Waiter, effects of his martyr- 
dom, 170. ; 

Milton, his encomium upon Knox, 
463. 


| Ministers, Protestant, inadequate 


_proyision allotted to, 149.—Knox’s 
_ dissatisfaction at this, ibp—at- 
tempts made to restrain their lib- 
erty of speech, 196-7.—their sen- 
_ timents concerning tythes and 


-. other ecclesiastical revenues 473- 


Seria, Scottish, their number 
and degeneracy 16, 17, 405.—cau- 
ses of their demolition at Perth, 


- 182.—at St. Andrews, &c. 188,— 


reflections on. this, 189-94—spe- 
 eimen.of Popish declamation on 
_ this» subject, 450-1—losses sus- 
tained by their demolition greatly 
ted, 452-7-—state of their 
“libraries, 455-6. 
Manteo, ae Ta Aown in Scot- 


land in which Greek was taught, 6 
 402,. 


Morton, Barl of, nae interview with 


Knox on his death-bed, 365,—eu- 

_logium pronounced by, over 
Knox’s grave, 372. . 

Murray, Earlot, see Stewart, James. 

Musselbur, no, the cnhahitands of, annu- 
ally excommunicated at Rome, 
-189.—pretend miracle wrought at, 
219, 

Northumberland, Duke of. displeased 
with Knox, 73. —endeavours to 
hinder his preferment, 78. 

Ochiltree, Lord, a steady friend to 
Knox, 78,  280—his daughter 
“married to Knox, 194. 

Order of Geneva, or Book of ‘Gon. 

» mon Order, when first composed, 
114.---for some time used in Scot- | 
land, 224.--.ministers not limited. 
to the prayers of, 447-8. 

Ormiston, laird of, see Cockburn. 

Papists, their calumnies against 
Knox, 282-4, 373-4, 498-7.—their 
ridiculous tales respecting his se- 

_ cond marriage, 195, 499, 500— 
their calumnies against other re- 
formers, 373-4, 497-9.—rejoice at 
Knox’s being struck with apo- 
plexy, 334-5—disappointed by his 
recovery, 336. 

Paris, Protestants of, impr scoual: 
147-8. —calumniated, 148,—their 
apology, ib.—see France. . . 

Parliament, the Scottish, prohibit the 

importation of Protestant books, 
30. permit the Bible to be read in 
the vulgar tongue, 32.—their eul-_ 

-pable. indifference about the Pro- 
testant religion, 274-5.—Knox’s 
bold sermon before, 176-8—he 
preaches at the opening of, 319- 
20,—their proceedings in favour of 
the Protestant church, 319-20.— 
Knox one of the committee for pre- 
paring overtures. to them, 319.— 
proceedings of that committee, 2d. 
SOB, 

Perth, a celebrated grammar school 
in,. 5, 470.—Knox’s. sermon at, 
181—demolition of the monaster- 
ies in, 161. 

Pittarrow, Laird of, see Wishart: 

Poem, Historical, Davidson’s on 
Knox 515, 563. 

Poetry, its mfluence upon the ad- 
¥ancement of the Reformation, 27- 
8—facts in proof of this, 412-16. 

Ponet, Dr. Bishop of Winchester 
his political sentiments the same 
» with Knox’s, pete 


Pont, Robert, marries a daiittes of. ; 


Knox, 494, ae ----extract froma 
work of, 452-4, 476-7. ~-account 
eh “of hin, 619-20. 


b _ INDER: f. 94,8- 


‘Simpson, Duncan, ‘st fered bik tyr- 
dom, 408. 
Sinelai 









, mother OF our. Reformer 





Popery, the seg aay ar 425- Pa 3 


8, 48U-1 “great hopes entertained 
of its restoration in Scotland, 
2.56.----Knox’s activity im defeating 


these, 76. ----preparations foritsre- of 


—storation, 207.----again defeated, 
108. 


Prior of St. Andrews, see Stewart, 


James. 


Prophecies, reflections: on ‘those as- 


cribed to Knox, 288-9. 


Prophesying, or explaining the serip-~ 


tures, 467.---suppressed by green 
- Elizabeth, 468 

» Pluralities multiplied exceedingly, 
Lae 

Questions propounded, 140. 


, Randolph’ letters to the ambassador, i 


-iying an account of Knox’s con- 
ference with the queen, 248, 207, 
PER 
tepals wedi to their native éoun- 
try at the death of Mary queen of 
SS ay ei ta 
Regeio, David, a favourite of the 
“queen, assassinated, 309. , 
Renfrew, a shire in Scotland, 2, 8 
Pébertson, Dr. 448-9. 


ey Rough, John, becomes our Reform- 


-er’s colleague, 39.---takes refuge 
‘in the casile, 7,---flies to England, 

- §1.---suffers martyrdom, 52. 

Row, John, the first who taught 
Hebrew in Perth, 6.---Greek, 27.— 
his extracts of knox? s wonderful 
“foresight, 149, 219, 403, 414, 469, 
470. 

Russel, Jerome, suffers martyr dom, 
408. 

Sadler, Ralph, ambassador of Henry 
the 8th, 176.---agent forthe court 
of London with the Congregations, 

 199:---his, pacitic disposition, 201- 
3-4.---his perplexity at the dissi- 
mulation and intrigue of the queen 
revent, 449.--llis instructions to 

explore the truth. of the prior of 
St. Andrews aspiring at the sove- 
reignty, 458. 

Sacrament, administered in the Pio- 
testant manner, 50, and excluding 
the corporal se ho of Christ 
therein, 68. 

Sandiland, James, petition of, 443. 


Seaton, Mecander, Cotsen ‘to 


Jumes V. escuped to England, 410, . 


Simson, Andrew, teacher of the La- 
tin school at Perth, 5. 


x’s ay al genius, 376.- 
Pee archbishop, his hanes, 
able character of the Regent Mur- 
ray, 328, 510.---and of Knox, 379. 
**.chis partial account of the book » 
ot Discipline, 465-6. = 
Stewart, James, Prior of St. edie Bins 


PSs 


hs 





afterwards Larlof Murray attends a visa 


Knox’s preaching’ at Calder House, 


“129.---Knox’s interview with him 


at Perth, 184.--joins the Congre- 
gation 185.---temporary breach be- 


tween him and Knox, 275-6.—-en- — 


deayours to persuade Knox to sub- 


mit to the Queen, 286-7.---fayours - Me 
him, 293.---friendship renewed be- | 


‘tween them, 302.---Knox not en- 
gaged in his insurrection on occa~ 
sion of the Queen’s marriage, 76.” 
~-appointed Regent, 316.---ap- 
points Knox one of the Commis- 
- sioners to prepare overtures to 


parliament, 319, 503.---comforta- — 


ble state of the Protestant church 
during his regency, 320-1.---con- 
‘spiracies against his life discover- 
ed, $23.---is assassmated, 324.--- 
general grief on account of his 


death, 325.---his character, 326-8. * 


---distress of Knox on occasion of ~ 
his death, 329.---his prayer, ib. 
§56.---his sermon at his funeral, 
$32.---accusation of his aiming at 
“the crown unfounded, 458.---re- 
marks on Br. Robertsen’s charac- 
ter of him, 503-6.---on Sir James 
“Melvyille’s, 506-10.---his character 
by Thuanus 509:---his monument 
and inseription, 510.--his letter 
to the General Assembly, 559--562. 
Stewart, Margaret, daughter of Lord 
‘Ochiltree, married to Knox, 294: 
+-her attention to her husband du-- 
ring his last sickness, 561. ---after 
. is death marries Sir A ee of | 
Fawdownside, 393-4. 
Superintendents, a temporary fone 
in the church of Scotland, 226, 
* 465-7.---xdimission- off | 251; Mah ie 
” ference between theny and Dioce=" 
san Bishops, 466-7. «| 
Lonstal, Bishop of povhan! his se 
acter, 63.---Knox’s defence before - 
. him, 65, ~-tintpacts from it, 423-6. 
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an a aes ae answer to his 
book, 352, 02 


| Panu Fates, a Sealed teacher in 


mAbendeehy so 5h 5 
Verses, to the memory of Knox, 514- 


ae Pho 


-. Fisitors, see Commissioners. 
"Welsh, John, marries a daughter of 

__ Knos, 394.—his sufferings, 394-5. 
, > the awe in which James VIL 

pee 396. see Knox, Elixa- 


Whitlae, Mewanier, of Greenrig, a 
| ea friend of Knox, 196.— 
ring'’s a message from the English 
_ Court to the Congregation, 199. 
ham, William, his character 
of ‘Knox, 120, --chosen his succes- 
~. sorat Geneva, 144,---account of, 
444-5, | 
Will, the last,and Testaneni of Knox, 
. 537-9. ‘ 
ve Williams, see Guillawme. 


Willock, John, bis character, 127.--- 


vip preaches. privately in Scotland, 74. 


>more publicly » 169. _-officiates, 


in Edinburgh im room of Knox 


_ during the civil wars, 194, 482.-—- 


_his ‘advice respecting the suspen- 
_- sion of the Queen Regent, 206.-- 
ws "apenas toa Bppule by the ab- 


> 


bot of Cccsetaguel, 258.---g0es to 
England, 333.---calumny Sst 
him, id.---ridiculous tale of a pre- 
tended conference between him 
and Knox respecting their ordina-’ 
tion, 490. 


Wingate, Ninian, his questions to ~ 


Knox, 267-8. 

Winram, John, subprior of St. An- 

_ dvews, a secret favourer of the 
' Reformation, 26.---summons Knox 
before a convention at St. An- 
drews, 48. ~--his cautious behaviour 
tb. 401. 

Wishart, George, the principal per- 

_ son by whom Knox was enlighten- 

_ed, 32.---teaches the Greek New 
Testament at Montrose, id. 401.--- 
flees to England, 32,---interesting 
account of his manners at Cam- 
bridge, 32-3.--returns to Scotland, 
32.---his preaching and ‘character, 
id. 

Wishart, ‘Sit John, of Pittarrow. 
Knox corresponds with, 147, 350. 
'---Knox’s letter to, 554. ---David- 
son’s dedication of his poem on 
Knox to, 564-6. 

Wood, John, Secretary to the Regent 
Murray, is assassinated, 324 — 
letters from Knox to, 541, 552. 
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BX McCrie, Thomas, 1772-1835. 

9223 The life of John Knox: containing illustrations of the his- 

M3 tory of the reformation in Scotland; with biographical notices 

1818 of the principal reformers, and sketches of the progress of 
literature in Scotland. During a great part of the sixteenth 
century. To which is subjoined an appendix, consisting of let- 
ters and other papers, never before published. By Thomas 
M‘Crie ... New-York: Published by Eastburn, Kirk, & co, 
no. 86, Broadway. 1813. 
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